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AjiT.  I. — Cases  of  Fever  toilh  remarks.  By  J.  R.  Buck,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer OD  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  LoiusvOIe  Sum- 
mer School  of  Medicine. 

U.  K.,  aet  27  years,  very  robust,  atrictly  temperate,  ship 
carpenter;  health  perfect  till  the  fall  of  1841,  when  he  first 
came  to  Louisville,  since  which  time  he  has  had  several  at- 
tacks of  mild  intermittent  fever.  In  May,  1844,  I  attended 
him  several  days  during  a  slight  attack  of  bilious  fever.  In 
July  following  I  again  prescribed  for  him  for  chills  and  fever. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1844,  was  called  to  see  him;  attack 
commenced  two  days  previous  with  alternate  flashes  of  heat 
and  chilliness  continuing  all  day.  13th.  Had  slight  but  dis- 
tinct chill,  followed  by  considerable  fever.  The  morning  of 
the  14th  I  found  him  with  slight  fever;  dull  headache;  ano- 
rexia; no  nausea  or  vomiting;  not  the  slightest  pain  or  ten- 
derness on  pressure  over  any  part  of  the  abdomen;  pulse 
rather  frequent,  and  compressible.    Bowels  loose  from  Lee's 
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pills  taken  on  the  13th.  Tongue  coated  with  a  dense  brown- 
ish fur.     ^  Calomel  and  Dover's  powder. 

I6th. — 8  o'clock,  A.M.  More  fever,  with  much  more  tense- 
ness and  fulness  of  pulse.  Bled  to  16  ounces.  Calomel 
and  Dover's  powder  repeated. 

16th.  No  fever;  in  all  respects  better;  some  little  Xym- 
panitis;  bowels  still  too  loose.  ^  Quinine  grs.  x,  opii  gr.  i, 
to  be  taken  at  one  dose;  after  which  was  very  comfortable 
until  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  fever  with  delirium  came  on; 
frequent  copious  watery  dejections  during  the  night;  no  ten- 
derness over  the  abdomen. 

17th.  Dr.  Gross  called  ih  consultation.  Blisters  covering 
the  abdomen;  calomel  and  quinine  aa  grs.  v  ,morphis  acetat 
grs.  ii,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  until  the  watery  de- 
jections ceased.  The  only  effect  of  this  prescription,  which 
was  repeated  several  times,  was  to  produce  free  bilious  evac- 
uations, still,  however,  very  watery.  No  sudamina.  No 
petechia,  or  rose  colored  spots  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 
No  sordes.  Tongue  became  red  and  clean;  sense  of  hearing 
impaired. 

Died  on  the  20th;  constant  noisy  delirium  for  18  hours 
previous. 

Examination  seven  hours  after  death. — Rigidity  of  limbs; 
no  unnatural  appearance  of  the  body.  Brain  not  examined. 
Chesty  perfectly  healthy  throughout  Abdomen^  very  slight 
inflammatory  redness  in  cardiac  extremity  of  stomach;  also 
same  in  duodenum.  Jejunum  healthy.  In  lower  part  of 
ilium  seven  patches  of  Peyer's  glands  ulcerated,  with  slight 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  them.  Gcs- 
cum  larger  than  natural;  whole  internal  lining  membrane  in 
a  high  state  of  inflammation,  with  numerous  patches  of  a 
greenish  yellow  lymph  upon  it  Colon  healthy.  Rectum^  in- 
tense inflammation,  with  some  greenish  yellow  lymph.*— 
Spleen  two-thirds  larger  than  natural,  and  much  softened. 
Liver  and  kidmejp  healthy. 

Oasb  IL— J.  IL,  mt  90,  ship  carpenter,  slout,  n>bustt  bak- 
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ts  good,  generally  healthy.  In  July,  1844,  had  erysipelas  of 
fsce  and  neck,  mild,  yielding  in  a  few  days  to  laxatives,  with 
argen.  nitrat  as  an  external  application. 

August  31st,  1844.  Called  to  see  him;  had  been  slightly 
indisposed  for  two  days;  some  fever;  very  slight  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  upon  firm  pressure;  tongue  cov- 
ered with  a  brownish  coat;  pulse  88,  moderately  full;  three 
dejections  in  15  hours,  thin  and  light  colored;  some  little 
nausea,  with  occasional  vomiting.  Qr  Leeches  to  lower  part 
of  abdomen;  calomel  and  opium. 

September  1st.  Pulse  more  frequent,  more  volume;  pafai 
over  the  eyes;  skin  dry  and  hot;  bowels  still  loose.  Bled  to 
16  ounces.    Calomel  and  opium  repeated. 

2d.  Some  better;  pulse  reduced  in  force  and  frequency; 
skin  moist;  no  pains;  discharges  from  bowels  more  frequent, 
but  of  dark  bilious  color;  no  abdominal  tenderness.  Q;  Blister 
to  lower  part  of  abdomen,  calomel  and  quinine  aa  grs.  x, 
morph.  grs.  ii,  to  be  given  every  three  hours.  Under  this 
prescription  the  patient  for  two  days  seemed  to  improve; 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  being  less  frequent  On  the 
third  day  the  discharges  became  much  more  frequent  and 
tinged  with  blood.  The  morphia  was  now  increased  to  four 
grains  every  two  hours  without  at  all  altering  the  condition 
of  the  bowels  or  procuring  a  moment's  sleep.  Mercurial 
inunction  had  been  resorted  to  but  without  producing  any 
sensible  effect.  Mustard  poultices  to  the  extremities.  Carb. 
ammonia^  wine  whey,  and  brandy  toddy  were  all  given. 

EKed  on  the  8th;  intellect  clear  to  the  last.  No  post-mor- 
tem examination. 

Casx  hi. — ^J.  P.,  set.  30,  tall,  not  very  muscular,  ship  car- 
penter, habits  good,  lived  in  same  room  with  case  2d;  taken 
sick  at  the  same  time,  and  with  symptoms  so  analogous,  that 
one  prescription  answered  for  both.  This  almost  identity  of 
symptoms,  and  consequently  of  treatment  continued  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  in  case  3d  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  (two  quarts,  according  to  the  nurse's  estimate)  occur- 
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red;  the  patient  was  much  prostrated  by  this  discharge  of 
blood.  A  little  brandy  toddy  was  given  occasionally  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  when  quinine  and  morphia  in  very  small  doses 
were  prescribed,  and  continued  several  days.  On  the  eighth 
day  discharged  half  a  pint  of  blood  from  the  nose.  Discon^ 
tinned  attendance  on  the  tenth  day;  convalescence  dating 
from  the  first  haemorrhage. 

Remarks. — In  the  three  cases  here  reported  we  have  a  type 
of  fever  prevailing,  more  or  less  in  the  latter  part  of  every  sum* 
mer  and  fall,  in  Louisville  and  its  vicinity.  The  particular 
locality  in  which  these  cases  occurred  (near  the  ship  yard)  is 
especially  subject  to  this  form  of  disease.  Two  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  this, — 1st  The  situation  is  low  and  flat,  subject 
very  rarely  to  overflow,  but  after  every  rain  remaining  very 
damp,  with  several  large  ponds  of  water  upon  it  for  weeks; 
this  low  land  extends  half  a  mile  back  of  the  ship  yard  to 
Beargrass  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
city  steamboat  landing.  Unless  the  season  be  unusually 
wet,  this  creek  is  little  else  than  a  chain  of  stagnant  ponds, 
into  which  much  filth  is  thrown  from  tan-yards  and  slaughter 
houses.  2dly.  The  very  great  increase  in  the  boat  building 
of  this  city,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  ship  carpenters, 
attracts  every  spring  a  large  number  of  men  from  the  most 
healthy  portions  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  &c.,  and 
who  of  course  are  entirely  unused  to  our  climate.  Cases  1st 
and  2d  were  from  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania;  and  case 
3d  from  Maine.  This  disease,  however,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  locality;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city — in  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  very  common  indeed  in 
the  surrounding  counties. 

Does  it  differ  at  all  from  the  ordinary  autumnal  remittent 
fever,  as  it  has  prevailed  throughout  the  West  and  South  for 
the  last  few  years,  or  the  last  half  century,  at  pariicular 
seasons?    Let  the  readers  of  the  Western  Journal  answer. 

I  have   thought  that  a  detailed  account  of  a  few  cases 
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might  be  instructive  as  throwing  some  light,  not  upon  the 
cause  of  fever  perhaps,  but  upon  those  structural  lesions 
which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  death,  and  thereby  lead- 
ing to  a  more  rational  and  more  successful  treatment  The 
most  interesting  points  in  their  histories,  are  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  pain  upon  pressure  over  the  abdomen  in  one,  and 
the  very  slight  pain  in  the  other  two,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  and  extensive  inflammation  in  the  organs  of  this  cavi- 
ty; and  the  little  influence  that  opium  and  its  preparations 
had  in  controlling  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  That  the 
same  lesions  were  present  in  the  two  last  cases,  which  dis- 
section revealed  in  the  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  the  close 
analogy  between  the  symptoms  in  all  these  cases,  and  the 
identical  effects  of  the  same  remedies,  would  alone  be  sufl^ 
cient  to  prove  it;  but  again,  in  case  second  there  was  slight 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  in  case  third  it  was  most 
profuse,  prostrating  the  patient  very  much,  and  caused  in  all 
probability  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  from  ul- 
ceration. What  practical  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from 
these  cases?  1st.  That  absence  of  pain  or  tenderness  upon 
pressure  over  the  abdomen,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most 
extensive  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  2d. 
That  as  in  case  third  a  decidedly  favorable  change  dated 
from  a  very  copious  hemorrhage,  when  the  pulse  did  not 
seem  at  all  to  indicate  the  loss  of  blood:  threfore  free  deple- 
tion, either  general  or  local,  would  promise  benefit  in  such 
cases,  and  the  pulse  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  infallible 
guide.  3d.  That  the  liver  is  healthy,  secreting  bile  with  its 
usual  energy,  and  as  sensible  to  the  action  of  its  appropriate 
stimulus,  mercury,  as  in  perfect  health;  that  therefore  large 
doses  of  calomel  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  this  organ  are 
not  indicated,  and  productive  of  no  benefit.  4th.  That  we  can- 
not hope  by  the  largest  doses  of  opium  and  its  preparations 
to  arrest  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  until  by  depletion 
the  inflammation  is  relieved. 
Louisville,  December,  1845. 

1  ♦ 
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Aat.  IL-^RepcH  of  a  Cote  of  Narcotkm  from  the  EaMiHon  of  SuL* 
phaU  of  Mmfhia.    By  Thomas  Ca&rou*,  M.  D.«  of  Cinciniiati,  O. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  47  years,  bad  been  intemperate  during  20 
years  of  bis  life,  but  bad  reformed  two  years  before  tbe  oc- 
currence about  to  be  related.  In  July,  1845,  be  arrived  in 
Cincinnati,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  taken  ill  with  re- 
mittent fever,  whicb,  however,  was  not  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter. Dr.  H.  prescribed  for  him.  Tbe  disease  had  yielded 
so  far  that  the  patient  was  sitting  up,  when  the  Doctor  con- 
cluded that  tonics  would  be  useful,  and  wrote  the  following 
prescription,  as  he  thought: 

]^    Sulph.  quinine,  grs.  xxiv. 

Hydrargyri  sub.,  grs.  xxxvi. 

M.  Make  into  xij.  powders. 
But  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  he  wrote  sulphate  of 
morphia.  The  powders  were  put  up  according  to  the  pre- 
scription, and  one  was  directed  every  two  hours.  The  first 
dose  was  taken  about  9  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  11th  of  July. 
The  doctorr  saw  the  patient  at  1  P.M.,  after  three  doses 
had  been  given,  he  was  then  sitting  up,  but  quite  sleepy. 
This  symptom  made  the  doctor  think  that  congestive  fever  was 
occurring,  and  he  ordered,  as  the  best  preventive,  a  continue 
ance  of  the  medicine.  The  patient  was  again  seen  by  him 
at  7  o'clock,  P.M.,  when  he  was  in  a  comatose  state  which 
led  the  doctor  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bad  case  of  con- 
gestive fever  had  sure  enough  set  in.  He  directed  that  the 
remaining  six  powders  (for  the  patient  had  already  taken 
six)  should  be  sent  back  to  the  apothecary,  and  two  grains 
of  quinine  added  to  each.  This  was  done,  and  the  medicine 
was  continued,  until  three  doses  more  were  taken.  The  last 
dose  administered,  was  got  into  his  mouth  by  forcing  the 
jaws  apart  with  an  instrument;  but  when  the  time  rolled 
round  for  another  dose,  the  masticatory  muscles  were  so  tight 
that  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened  even  by  force.  Alarm 
now  seizied  on  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  as  the  Doctor's 
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health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  in  the  night,  I  was 
called  in.  When  I  arrived,  I  found,  by  inquiry,  that  the  pa-  ' 
tient  had  been  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat  for  sometime  before  the 
doctor  had  seen  him  at  7  o'clock,  and  that  stertorous  breath- 
ing had  existed  for  hours.  I  found  the  extremities  complete- 
ly paralyzed,  and  bathed  with  cold  perspiration;  his  breathing 
was  laborious  and  irregular,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  a 
complete  cessation.  His  masticatory  muscles  were  so  firmly 
fixed  that  the  jaws  could  not  be  forced  open;  and  he  had  not 
swallowed  anything  since  the  exhibition  of  the  last  dose  of 
medicine. 

I  became  satisfied  that  opium  had  been  given  in  some  form 
or  other,  and,  therefore,  went  to  the  apothecary  and  exam- 
ined the  prescription.  No  sulphate  of  quinine  was  directed 
in  it,  but  24  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  had  supplied 
the  place ;  and  it  was  certain  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  writing  the  prescription. 

Eighteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia  had  now  been  giv- 
en  within  16  hours;  and  but  two  hours  had  elapsed  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  last  dose,  until  I  saw  the  patient.  I  desired 
consultation,  and  Dr.  Lawson  was  called  in.  We  determin- 
ed on  the  cold  douche  over  the  head  and  body,  which  we  di- 
rected to  be  repeated  every  half  hour;  and  that  at  each  time 
the  patient  should  be  well  dried,  and  covered  until  another 
application  should  be  made.  It  was  also  directed  that  an 
iced  water  injection  should  be  given  every  hour  or  two;  but 
three,  however,  were  given,  all  of  which  were  retained  ma- 
ny hours,  and  seemed,  at  each  administration,  slightly  to  ben- 
efit his  breathing.  I  continued  with  the  patient  for  a  while, 
but  left  him  about  4  o'clock,  directing  that  the  prescription 
should  be  followed  punctually,  until  my  return,  which  I  said 
would  be  at  7  o'clock.  A  suspension  of  the  prescription, 
however,  took  place  for  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  idea  that 
the  patient  must  die.  I  returned  at  7  o'clock  and  found 
him  about  as  I  had  left  him. 

Dr.  Lawsou  again  saw  him  with  me,  and  we  still  continued 
'  the  same  prescription.    A  slight  convulsive  action  was  ob- 
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served  in  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  left  hand,  accompanied 
with  laborious  breathing.  Death  seemed  to  be  almost  inevi- 
table. At  this  moment  I  dashed  a  large  quantity  of  water 
over  him  from  a  considerable  height,  which  slightly  relieved 
Ahe  breathing.  He  was  now  denuded  of  all  covering,  and 
laid  upon  a  straw  bed;  iced  water  was  then  dashed  on  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  continued  for  some  time.  He  was 
dried  and  covered  with  a  blanket  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he 
was  again  subjected  to  the  same  process;  but  no  good  effect, 
further  than  a  slight  relief  of  the  breathing,  could  be  discover-, 
ed  for  three  hours,  when  I  found  that  during  the  time  when  a 
full  stream  of  water  was  falling  on  him,  a  general  shivering 
took  place^  as  though  he  had  an  ague  fit.  The  moment  this 
chill  occurred  his  breathing  became  perfectly  easy.  I  now 
felt  certain  that  he  was  safe.  He  was  dried  well,  and  placed 
on  a  comfortable  bed.  Ice  was  still  kept  to  his  head  (which 
had  been  done  from  the  time  I  first  saw  him,)  and  was  conr 
tinued  for  an  hour,  before  the  termination  of  which  time,  he 
spoke.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  using  the  iced  water,  the 
patient  was  turned  over  each  time  of  its  application,  so  that 
it  could  be  dashed  on  his  back.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  more  than  half  a  bushel  of  ice  was  used,  with  a  v^ry 
large  amount  of  water — probg.bly  a  baiTel. 

Dr.  Woodward  saw  the  patient  with  us  during  the  after- 
noon, and  agreed  with  us  that  no  medicine  should  be  given^ 
but  a  dose  of  oil  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  calomel 
which  had  been  taken,  and  the  patient  took  no  other  medi- 
cine. He  was  well  in  a  few  days,  and  retorned  to  his 
family. 

In  reviewing  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  the  recoveiy 
was  most  unexpected,  and  may,  possibly,  have  been  in  part 
owing  to  the  former  habits  of  the  individual;  yet  it  seems  al- 
most certain,  that  without  the  treatment  which  was  adopted* 
the  case  would  have  resulted  unfavorably.  As  has  been  sta- 
ted, at  each  application  of  the  cold  douche,  the  breathing 
was  considerably  relieved  of  its  stertorous  character,  at  least 
for  a  few  minutes;  though  it  was  long  before  any  other  good* 
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efiect  could  be  observed.  The  chill  that  immediately  prece- 
ded the  establishment  of  natural  breathing,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  consequence  of  the  almost  constant  showering. 
During  the  three  hours  immediately  preceding  this  chilly  I 
was  with  the  patient  every  moment^  and  used  all  the  iced 
water  I  thought  was  admissible,  as  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  life. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  highly  probable;  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  opium,  would  have  been  certam  to  have  destroyed 
life  by  apoplexy.  This  is  one  argument,  1  think,  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  morphine  instead  of  opium;  an  argument  which  others 
have  used  before. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November,  1845. 


Aet.  m. — A  Case  of  Ahortion,  ond  Retention  of  the  Placenta.    By  A. 
R.  NixsoN,  M.D.,  of  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  July  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
liegro  woman  supposed  to  be  in  labor.    On  arriving,  I  found 
that  the  foetus  had  already  been  expelled.  From  its  appearance 
and  size,  I  supposed  it  to  be  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  . 
months  advanced. 

After  waiting  the  ordinary  length  of  time  and  finding  that 
no  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  uterus  for  the  expul- 
sion of  its  contents,  the  usual  measures  of  an  ex'.ernal  and 
tangible  character  were  resorted  to,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

•  Seeing  the  insufficiency  of  these  measures,  remedies  of  an 
internal  character  were  next  administered,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  a  dose  of  the  secale  cornutum  was  given,  but  the  ar- 
ticle produced  no  effect.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  se- 
cond dose,  consisting  of  half  a  drachm,  was  administered, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect.  During  the  afternoon 
,  blood  was  drawn  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces;  a 
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dose  of  oil  was  given  which  operated  well.  The  external 
organs  of  generation  were  very  much  swollen  as  was  also 
the  abdomen. 

She  informed  me  that  a  day  or  two  previous  to  her  con* 
finement,  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities  had  existed.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  parts,  and  continued  through 
the  day.  Her  pulse  was  full  and  frequent  from  the  com- 
mencement, but  was  reduced  by  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

Friction  was  applied  from  the  first  to  the  last,  but  no  contrac- 
tion followed;  twenty-four  hours  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  the  hook  was  resorted  to,  and  by  means  of  it  a  portion 
of  the  membranes  brought  away;  during  the  day  the  umbili- 
cal cord  detached  itself.  At  late  bed- time  ten  grains  of  bhie 
mass,  with  half  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha  were  administered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  I  visited  her,  and  was  inform- 
ed that  she  had  rested  pretty  well  the  previous  night.  Her 
pulse  was  rather  frequent  than  otherwise.  During  the  night 
,  she  felt  some  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  caused  by  the  medicine  given.  Between  midnight  and 
day  she  had  an  alvine  evacuation;  an  hour  by  sun  this  was 
followed  by  a  second,  but  not  understanding  that  her  bowels 
had  been  sufficiently  moved,  a  dose  of  salts  was  ordered. 
This  produced,  however,  only  two  passages.  About  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  reported  to  have  had  a  chill; 
after  which  she  became  very  restless  and  remained  so  during 
the  day,  complaining  of  headache  which  was  attended  by 
slight  fever. 

At  night  examination  per  vaginam  was  made,  and  the  parts 
were  found  to  be  still  in  a  tumid  condition.  The  common 
hook  was  again  resorted  to,  and  with  no  little  difficulty  the 
placenta,  together  with  the  remaining  portion  of  membranes 
was  extracted,  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  The  patient 
soon  became  more  quiet,  and  under  the  influence  of  fivQ 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  and  ten  of  blue  mass,  was  left  for 
the  night 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  fotrnd  her  comfortable,  and 
learned  that  she  had  rested  well  during  the  night    Her  pulse 
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«as  in  a  better  coaditioo,  and  her  aituation  was  in  every  re- 
elect greatly  improved. 

I  will  merely  add,  that  this  woman  was  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  that  this  was  her  ninth  pregnancy,  and  seventh 
abortbn.  Her  health  appears  to  be  good,  except  in  this  re- 
spect 

November,  1845. 


AxT.  IV. — l%e  Case  of  Dr.  Ahner  Baker^  an  alleged  Mbnomamae^  mlv 
wem  ExeeuUd  ontheZrd  of  October  Uut^  far  ktUing  hu  brolher'4n4a», 
Bnsd  Bates. 

We  adverted  briefly,  in  a  former  number,  to  this  case.  At 
that  time  it  was  before  the  Governor  with  a  petition  for  par- 
don. The  executive  clemency  was  not  exercised,  and  the 
law  was  suffered  to  take  its  course.  The  testimony  given 
on  the  trial  is  before  us,  and  we  propose  laying  before  our 
readers  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  by  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  make  up  an  opinion  respecting  the  monomania, 
which  was  insisted  upon  in  the  defence.  Monomania  was 
the  only  plea  set  up  by  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner;  the  kill- 
ing was  unquestionable  and  undenied.  Baker  was  seen  by 
two  witnesses  to  ride  up  to  the  salt  works  where  Bates  was 
engaged,  dismount  from  his  horse,  advance  with  a  pistol,  fire, 
and  then  return  towards  his  horse.  The  ball  was  received 
fay  Bates  in  the  back,  and  proved  mortal  in  a  few  hours.  Ba- 
ker went  to  the  house  of  Hugh  L.  White,  the  uncle  of  his 
wife,  and  stated  what  had  occurred,  appearing  to  be  hi^ly 
elated  at  the  deed,  and  expressing  no  fears  for  the  result  if  he 
could  get  justice. 

The  father-in*law  of  Baker,  James  White,  a  witness  for 
the  Commonwealth  testified,  that  Baker,  becoming  jealouB, 
had  parted  with  his  daughter  three  months  after  their  mar- 
lii^.  Baker  had  charged  his  wife  to  the  witness  with  un- 
chftsti^  imder  circumstMcee  the  mott  incredible;  soch  a* 
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that  she  had  commenced  her  lewd  practices  at  nine  yean 
of  age — was  seduced  at  that  early  period  by  her  tencher,  a 
clergyman  of  unimpeached  moral  character — that  Bates  had 
come  to  his  bed  in  the  night  and  communicated  with  her  in 
his  presence,  and  that  she  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with 
several  of  her  uncles.  The  witness  further  stated,  that  Ba- 
ker had  exhibited  to  him  a'  certificate  from  Mrs.  Baker 
wherein  she  confessed  her  guilt  in  these  particulars;  and  that 
when  he  asked  her  respecting  it,  she  said  she  was  obliged  to 
give  it.  Baker  then  proposed  to  witness  that  if  he  would 
furnish  him  with  money  he  would  leave  the  country  with  his 
daughter,  go  to  Missouri,  or  some  new  country,  and  try  to 
live  with  her.  A  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  proposed 
Baker  abused  Bates  to  the  witness  all  day;  said  that  he  was 
the  ^^blackest  hearted  man  that  ever  lived,''  and  repeatedly 
threatened  to  kill  him.  Such  language,  it  was  testified,  he 
used  in  reference  to  Bates  on  many  occasions;  the  phrase 
just  quoted  recurs  in  the  evidence  about  a  dozen  times;  but 
while  such  was  his  estimate  of  Bates,  and  such  his  suspicions^ 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  Bates,  in  his  dying  declaration, 
asseverated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  was  innocent 
of  all  the  charges  made  against  him,  tliat  he  had  never  injured 
Dr.  Baker,  and  that  his  jealousy  was  unfounded. 

Josiah  Davis,  another  witness  for  the  Commonwealth,  sta- 
ted, that  Baker,  previously  to  his  marriage,  had  told  witness 
that  Bates'  negroes  were  prepared  to  kill  him  (Baker) ;  that 
Bates  did  not  treat  his  sisten  Mrs.  Bates,  kindly;  that  he  had 
threatened  her  life,  and,  he  believed,  would  have  killed  her  if 
his  heart  had  not  failed  him;  and  that  he  stayed  at  Bates^ 
house  to  protect  his  sister.  Witness  testified  that  the  char- 
ges were  untrue,  and  that  Bates  lived  happily  with  his  wife. 

Several  other  witnesses  on  the  same  part  swore  that  BakM* 
had  charged  Bates  to  them  with  a  conspiricy  against  his  life^ 
and  that  his  negroes  were  bribed  to  murder  him.  It  was  tet- 
tified  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  left  Bates'  house,  leaving 
his  business  behind  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  avoid  a  diffi- 
culty; that  he  went  to  Knoxville,  and  after  an  absence  of  a 
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weeks^  daring  iwhich  time  h^gave  strong  evidences  of  insan- 
ity, as  will  pret^^y  appear,  returned  apd  perpetrated  the 
deed  over  which  his  mind  had  been  long  brooding. 

By  various  witnesses  it  was  stated  that  Baker  had  manifes- 
ted great  apprehensions  that  Bates  was  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  kill  him,  and  had  his  negroes  armed  ready  to  take  his 
life.  One  negro  was  sold,  and  Baker  asserted  to  a  witness 
that  Bates  disposed  of  him  because  he  would  not  promise  to 
engage  in  the  murder.  From  all  the  testimony  in  the  case  it 
is  plain,  that  he  labored  under  a  perpetnal  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. 

It  was  testified  that  Baker's  eye  had  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
fierce  expression,  which  was  increased. whenever  he. spoke  of 
Bates  or  his  wife;  that  he  was  restless,  and  behaved  in  a  way 
to  alarm  his  friends.  His  step-mother  related  the  circum- 
stances of  his  behaviour  at  his  father's,  when  visiting  the  fam- 
ily the  first  time  after  his  marriage — his  remaining  nearly  all 
the  time  in  his  room,  his  indisposition  to  see  company,  and 
his  strange  conversation,  from  all  of  which  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  deranged.  Other  members  of  the 
family  bore  testimony  to  the  same  point.  His  wife  was  found 
frequently  in  tears.  He  complained  to  his  sisters  that  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  his  room  at  night.  He  suspected  the 
chastity  of  his  step-mother  and  sisters,  and  charged  them 
with  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame.  One  individual  in  partic- 
ular was  the  object  of  his  suspicions;  this  man  came  into  the 
room  where  he  was  passing  the  evening  with  his  wife  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  when  his  manner  became  strange,  and  his 
look  wild.  He  paced  the  floor  backwards  and  forwards, 
cursed  and  swore,  and  wished  himself  in  hell.  The  lady  of 
the  house  said  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self; whereupon  he  whispered  something  to  his  wife,  and  she 
was  observed  to  shed  tears.  The  witness  who  detailed  these 
circumstances  is  the  mother  of  a  deranged  son,  now  confined 
m  a  lunatic  asylum;  her  conviction  of  Dr.  Baker's  insanity 
was  so  clear,  that  she  declared  to  his  sisters  and  to  her  fami- 
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)y  that  she  should  feel  safer  \Hith  her  son  than  with  Baken 
All  the  female  witnesses,  as  well  as  every  man  who  bore  tes- 
timony in  the  case,  united  in  a  favorable  report  as  to  the  con* 
duct  of  Mrs.  Baker.  Not  a  whisper  was  uttered  against  her 
good  name,  except  by  her  unfortunate  husband  whose  jeai* 
ousy,  no  one  doubted,  was  wholly  groundless.  From  testi- 
mony now  to  be  adduced  we  shall  see  how  wild  and  extrava- 
gant this  passion  was. 

After  parting  with  his  wife,  and  after  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  Bates'  life  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealous  rage,  he 
went  to  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  where  he  met  two  of  his 
brothers,  respectable  physicians  of  that  neighborhood.  To 
them  he  related  the  story  of  all  his  imaginary  wrongs.  He 
said  that  Bates  had  more  than  once  come  into  his  room  and 
cohabited  with  his  wife  in  his  presence.  The  particulars 
were  minutely  given,  and  among  them  he  stated  that  Bates 
made  a  negro  woman  stand  over  him  with  a  bowie  knife  while 
the  act  was  in  progress.  He  declared  tdat  there  had  been  a 
l)lot  between  his  wife  and  Bates  to  poison  him;  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  sipped  a  little  toddy  made  for  him  by  his 
wife,  without  solicitation,  it  flew  into  his  head  and  swelled  it 
up  until  it  felt  as  large  as  a  bushel;  and  that  if  he  had  drunk 
as  much  as  usual,  "it  would  have  blowed  him  to  hell  in  five 
minutes."  He  assured  his  brother  that  his  wife  was  pregnant 
when  he  married  her,  as  he  ascertained  by  a  manual  exami- 
nation shortly  afterwards,  and  that  she  miscarried  while  they 
were  on  their  visit  to  his  father's — a  circumstance  rendered 
utterly  incredible  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  female  witness- 
es. He  also  assured  him  that  one  of  their  young  sisters  had 
been  violated  by  Bates,  and  was  then  in  the  family  way.  He 
recited  the  proofs  he  had,  that,  while  his  wile  was  still  indis- 
posed from  her  miscarriage,  she  had  intercourse  with  a  man 
in  Lancaster.  To  another  witness  he  stated  that  the  clergy- 
man, her  teacher,  who  seduced  her,  kept  up  his  intercourse 
with  her  ^^until  her  courses  came  on"  and  then  desisted — that 
before  her  marriage,  white  sufl!ering  from  tooth  ache,  a  man 
went  into  a  room  where  she  was  lying  on  a  bed,  and  cohab- 
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ited  with  her — that  a  jiegro  man,  after  their  marriage,  had 
crawled  up  to  the  window,  got  into  her  room,  and  had  inter- 
course with  her;  the  proof  of  which  was,  that  when  he  slept 
with  fier  "5/ie  Jilled  him  full  of  seed  ticks^^^  whifeh  had  come 
from  the  negro,  some  of  which  he  held  out  his  hand  to  ex- 
hibit to  a  witness.  He  told  the  same  witness  that  his  moth- 
er had  opened  the  door  to  admit  a  man  to  his  bed  while  he 
was  on  the  visit  to  his  father's.  He  declared  to  another  wit- 
ness that  "his  wife  was  the  smartest  woman  that  ever  lived; 
that  she  would  lay  her  ear  on  his  breast  and  ascertain  when 
he  was  asleep" — and  that  he  "wrung  himself  around  her," 
and  so  managed  to  get  her  to  give  the  certificates.  His  horse 
falling  lame  while  he  was  at  his  father's,  he  charged  a  negro 
with  having  injured  him  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  Mrs. 
Baker  in  order  that  he  might  continue  to  have  criminal  inter- 
course with  her.  After  he  had  committed,  the  fatal  deed  and 
was  in  the  custody  of  a  magist*-ate,  he 'related  to'  persons 
present  all  these  transactions,  and  as  one  of  them  testified 
'•told  him  over  and  over  the  same  things  with  great  minute- 
ness." And  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up  in  his  defence,  he 
declared  that  he  "would  rather  be  hung  than  that  such  a  plea 
should  be  relied  upon."  He  would  plead  justification;  that 
he  was  justifiable;  that  Bates  was  at  the  head  of  a  combina- 
tion to  take  his  life,  and  that  he  could  prove  it  by  Mrs. 
Bates.  •      ' 

It  was  made  clear  by  all  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Baker  was 
of  a  remarkably  suspicious  disposition,  and  that  hit  intimate 
friends  had  often  been  alarmed  by  evidences  of  insanity;  still 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  witnesses  were  led  to 
suspect  the  soundness  of  his  mind  by  the  many  strange  and 
incredible  stories  he  told  of  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  being 
a  physician  in  good  practice,  esteemed  a  man  of  strong  sense, 
and  on  nearlyevery  subject  exhibiting  a  lucid  judgment,  they 
pretty  uniformly  testified  their  conviction  that  he  was  in  hia; 
right  mind.  Most  of  them  had  never  heard  of  monomanili, 
and  they  had  not  supposed  that  a  man  tnight  be   insane  on 
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one  subject  while  on  others  he  evinced  a  sound  understand- 
ing. The  presiding  judge,  it  would  seem,  did  not  admit  of 
this  distinction;  for  we  are  informed  that  he  asked  a  medical 
witness  "whether  5uch  a  disease  as  monomania  was  known 
and  recognized  in  medical  authority ;''  and  on  being  answer- 
ed that  it  was  both  in  law  and  medicine,  he  is  reported  to 
have  "rejoined,  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  that  he  had  only 
made  the  inquiry  as  to  medicine — he  claimed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  law  himself." 

Among  the  witnesses  in  this  case  were  three  physicians — 
Dr.  H.  Baker,  to  whose  testimony  we  have  already  referred 
in  part,  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  late  Professor  Richardson.  Con- 
cerning the  state  of  his  brother's  physical  system  Dr.  Baker 
stated,'  that  "his  hands  were  icy  cold,  his  bowels  costive, 
stomach  irritable;  that  he  appeared  gready  distressed,  watch- 
ful, and  restless."  But  all  this,  and  a  letter  received  from 
his  father  intimating  a  fear  that  his  son,  Abner,  was  deranged, 
did  not  raise  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  monomania.  He  showed .  the  letter  to  his  brother  who 
evinced  great  indignation  at  the  charge,  which,  we  have  seen, 
he  continued  to  repel.  He  was  exceedingly  offended  at  his 
counsel  because  they  persisted  in  relying  upon  it,  and  never 
forgave  his  father  for  expressing  an  apprehension  that  he  was 
insane.  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end,  he 
came  to  regard  his  father  and  brothers  as  his  worst  enemies. 

Dr.  Reid  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  Dr.  Baker  was  labor- 
ing under  illusions  of  mind  in  regard  to  his  wife,  and  so  far  was 
deranged;  that  he  had  known  B.  for  years,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  talking  wildly  on  some  subjects ;^  that  in  view 
of  the  monstrous  charges  he  had  made  against  his  wife  and 
others,  he  should  certainly  pronounce  him  deranged  on  that 
subject. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Richardson  was  ample  and  decided. 
He  attended  the  trial,  by  request  of  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  case — that 
opinion  was,  that,  in  all  his  practice  for  thirty  years,  "he  had 
not  seen  a  better  and  more  interestingly  developed  case  of 
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So  indicative  was  Baker's  appeariEince  of  a 
mind  diseased,  that  he  believed  he  ^^bould  have  picked  him 
out  of  the  crowd  in  the  court  house  as  a  monomaniac."  He 
visited  the  prisoner  repeatedly  in  his  jail^  and  found  his  phys- 
ical condition  and  appearance  evidently  those  of  a  deranged 
man;  his  pulse,  temperature,  expression  of  eye,  hang  of  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  tongue,  and  whole  aspect  afforded  to  his 
mind  infallible  proofs  of  it.  In  his  conversation,  especially 
when  it  turned  upon  Bates  or  his  wife,  he  was  wild,  incohe- 
rent, and  erratic;  ^^he  seemed  to  believe,  and  asserted  with  a 
conviction  apparently  intuitive,  things  that  seemed  to  the 
witness  not  only  very  incredible  but  impossible."  When  on 
these  subjects  "his  eyes  became  singularly  red,  excited,  and 
obviously  maniacal." 

Let  us  recapitulate:  Dr.  Baker,  then,  fully  believed  in  the 
truth  of  all  the  charges  he  made,  as  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which,  time  and  again,  and  to  a  multitude  of  persons, 
he  reiterated  them.  He  believed  that  his  wife  was  violated 
by  a  clergyman,  of  spotless  reputation,  when  she  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  that  she  cohabited  with  him  until  puberty, 
and  that  this  clergyman  made  a  harem  of  his  school.  He 
believed  that  his  wife  brought  on  abortion,  a  month  after 
their  marriage,  by  pressing  on  her  abdomen,  and  that  she 
gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  privy,  and  was  able,  not  only  to 
be  about  afterwards,  but  to  go  into  company,  and  escape  all 
suspicion  of  the  females  around  her  that  she  had  miscarried. 
He  believed  that  his  mother  and  sisters  kept  a  house  of  pros- 
titution— that  they  introduced  lewd  men  into  his  room  at 
night,  that,  in  his  presence,  they  might  violate  his  bed,  while 
his  wife  bore  the  signs  of  her  miscarriage  still  upon  her.  He 
believed  that  this  wife,  while  yet  a  bride,  was  ready  to  yield, 
night  after  night,  to  the  embraces  of  an  aged  brother-in-law, 
her  uncles,  a  negro,  and  her  own  father!  He  not  only  be- 
lieved that  his  wife  was  thus  ready  to  prostitute  herself  to 
every  man,  of  whatever  color,  or  of  whatever  aiBnity  to  her, 
but  that  the  intercourse  took  place  on  his  own  bed,  and  before 
his  own  eyes. 

2  ♦ 
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Medical  men,  everywhere,  considering  this  testimony  came 
to  the  conclusion  expressed  by  Prof.  Richardson,  that  Dr. 
Baker  was  deranged  in  respect  to  his  wife,  and  that  in  a  fit  of 
insane  jealousy  he  had  taken  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law. 
So  viewing  it,  the  physicians  of  Lexington,  of  Frankfort,  of 
Danville,  of  Lancaster,  and  of  Louisville  communicated  to 
the  Governor  their  solemn  conviction  of  his  insanity.  These 
expressions  of  professional  conviction  were  unavailing,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  executed.  Under  the  gallows  his 
manner  was  as  it  had  been,  and  his  vehement  asseverations 
to  the  last  were  of  his  wife's  infamy,  and  of  his  own  justifica- 
tion. In  other  words;  he  died  like  an  insane  man.  No  re- 
lentings,  no  looking  forward  to  the  rewards  of  a  hereafter, 
no  tenderness  towards  the  friends  around  him,  or  for  his  ab- 
sent father  and  sisters,  evinced  the  pious  education  he  had 
received,  or  any  lingerings  of  humanity  within  him. 

If  he   had   been  affecting  insanity  up  to  this  time,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  would  have  maintained  the  charac- 
ter to   the   last?    If  not  a   maniac   why   continue   to   rave 
like  one  when   there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  pardon,  and 
while  the  executioner  was  adjusting  the  fatal  cord  about  his 
•neck?     No  one  can   doubt  that  the  belief  of  his  wife's  base- 
ness was  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  felt  himself  fully  jus- 
tified in  taking  the  life  of  the  man  who  had  first  violated  his 
bed,  and    then   conspired   against  his  life.     Except  upon  this 
pijnciplc,  his  conduct  was  inexplicable  throughout.     He  had 
nothing  to   promise   himself  from   all  his  cruel  treatment  to- 
wards his  wife,  and  his   violence   towards   Bates.    She  was 
tlie  wife  of  his  choice, and,  at  times,he  displayed  the  most  vio- 
lent affection  for  her.     Bates  was  his  friend,   as  well  as  his 
kinsman.     In  his   profession   his   prospects   were  fair.     His 
father-in-law  had  wealth,  of  which,  in  due  time,  he  had   the 
prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  inheritors.      By  kindness 
to  his  wife,  and  by  preserving  friendly  relations  with  his 
wealthy  and  influential  brother-in-law,  he  stood  every  chance 
to  rise  in  his  profession  and  do  well.     By  taking  the  fatal  step 
which  he  did,  he  brought  upon  himself  certain  ruin.  It  was  te»- 
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tified  by  one  witness,  that  Bates  said  that  the  doctor  had 
quarreled  with  him  because  he  did  not  receive  money  from 
him  fast  enough;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  taking  of  his  life 
would  not  cause  it  to  flow  faster,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cut  off* 
his  supply  from  that  source  altogether..  The  father-in-law 
related  that  Baker  spoke  to  him  of  money;  but  it  was  under 
circumstances,  and  connected  with  accusations  against  a 
daughter  of  so  monstrous  and  incredible  a  character,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  read  them  without  a  feeling,  that  the  man 
who  would  go  to  a  father  with  such  a  story,  and  such  a  pro- 
position must  be  insane.  And  in  this  light  it  appeared  to  the 
fatiier,  for  he  testified  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Baker,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  that  "he  was  either  deranged,  or  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  the  world."  Up  to  this  time  Baker  had 
stood  well  among  men;  we  have  no  proof  that  he  w-as  want- 
ing in  principle,  but  much  proof  that  he  had  been  a  dutiful 
son,  and  a  respectable  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine. 
By  departing  from  a  life  of  honor  he  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  everything  to  lose.  Not  a  shadow  of  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, that  his  wife  was  guilty  of  any  one  of  his  charges, 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  her  were 
either  the  hallucinations  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  else  the  fab- 
rications of  a  man  so  base,  that  he  was  willing  to  render  his 
wife  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and  still  live  with 
her;  and  all  this  for  a  thousand  dollars.  His  whole  previous 
life  is  inconsistent  with  the  latter  supposition,  while  all  that 
was  related  on  the  trial  of  his  deportment  after  his  marriage 
supports  the  idea  that  he  was  jealous  even  to  madness.  No 
man,  not  insane  or  utterly  infamous,  would  have  used  such 
language  concerning  a  wife  as  it  is  proved  that  this  unfortu- 
nate man  continued  to  do  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  exe- 
cution«  He  was  not  infamous;  and  our  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is,  as  expressed  by  a  multitude  of  medical  witnesses,  that 
he  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  madhouse,  and  not  the  gallows. 

Y. 
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Art.  V. —  Urinary  Deposits,  (heir  Diagnosis^  PcUhology,  and  Theraptu- 
tical  Indications^  [By  Odding  Bird,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physi- 
cian to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at,  Giiy*s  Hospital;  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  late  President  of  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society;  FeUow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London; 
Corresponding  member  of  the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Basle,  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Andrews,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ham- 
burgh, &c.,  &c.,  &;c.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1645.  8to. 
pp.  227. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  at  once  a  chemist  skilled  in 
analysis,  and  a  practitioner  who  has  for  years  carefully  noted 
diseases  at  the  bedside.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  he  is 
qualified  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
urinary  deposits,  in  which  the  phenomena  belong  as  much  to 
chemistry  as  to  pathology.  Such  are  the  laborers  from  whom 
science  is  likely  to  derive  the  most  valuable  results,  as  to  all 
the  pathological  conditions  which  involve  chemical  reactions. 
The  mere  chemist  is  not  competent  to  the  task  of  unfolding 
them;  and  the  pathologist  without  the  tests  and  reagents  of 
the  laboratory  is  unable  to  account  for  the  series  of  changes. 
The  union  of  the  two,  as  it  is  found  in  Dr.  Bird,  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  successful  prosecution  of  such  researches.  Chem- 
istry places  in  his  hands  instruments  for  detecting  morbid 
products,  and  for  estimating  the  departure  of  the  various 
fluids  of  the  bpdy  from  a  state  of  health,  and  clinical  obser- 
vation answers  as  a  check  upon  the  speculations  of  the  labo- 
^tory.    But  to  the  work  before  us,  of  which  it  is  our  pur- 
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pose  to  attempt  an  abstract  in  this  and  a  succeleding  number 
of  oar  Journal. 

The  author  observes,  in  his  preface :  "In  coming  in  con- 
tact with  pupils  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  a  teacher  of 
raj  profession,  and  in  mixing  with  medical  men,  in  practice,  I 
have  often  found  them  in  want  of  seme  work  which  would 
enable  them  readily  to  discover  the  nature  of  a  deposit  in  the 
urine,  and  succinctly  point  out  its  pathological  and  therapeu- 
cal  indications."  It  is  as  a  manual  for  the  practitioner  in 
urinary  affections  that  he  presents  his  work  to  the  profession, 
and  in  that  character  it  has  the  highest  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. Its  matter  is  condensed,  and  so  arranged  that  ready 
reference  may  be  made  to  any  topic. 

The  followmg  observations  relative  to  the  superficial  exam- 
ination of  the  urine  in  the  sick  room  will  be  found  of  great 
value  by  the  pra<:titioner: 

"A  piece  of  litmus  paper  should  be  immersed  in  the  urine, 
nrfiich,  if  acid,  will  cliange  the  blue  color  of  the  paper  to  red. 
Should  no  change  occur,  a  piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
must  be  dipped  in,  and  if  the  secretion  be  alcaline,  its  blue 
color  will  be  restored;  but  if  no  change  occur,  the  urine  is 
neutral. 

'^Some  of  the  urine  should  then  be  gently  heated  in  a  pol- 
ished metallic  spoon  over  a  candle,  or  what  is  preferable,  m  a 
test-tube  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  if  a  white  deposit  occurs,  al- 
bumen or  earthy  phosphates  are  present:  the  former,  if  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  does  not  redissolve  the  deposit,  the  latter 
if  it  does. 

"If  the  urine  be  very  highly  colored,  and  undergoes  no 
change  by  boiling,  the  coloring  matters  of  bile,  blood,  or  pur- 
purine  are  present.  To  determine  which,  pour  a  thin  layer 
of  urine  on  the  back  of  a  white  plate,  and  allow  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  fall  in  the  centre;  an  immediate  and  rapidly 
ending  play  of  colors,  from  green  to  red,  will  occur  if  bile, 
but  no  such  change  if  purpurine  alone  exists.  Should  the 
h^hly  colored  urine  alter  in  color  or  transparency  by  heat, 
the  presence  of  blood  must  be  suspected. 

"If  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  deep  red  urine,  unaffected 
by  heat,  produces  a  brown  deposit,  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
exists.    If  the  urine   be  pale,  immerse  the  gravimeter,  and  if 
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the  specific  gravity  be  below  1'012,  an  excess  of  ^ater  ex- 
ists in  the  urine,  but  if  above  1.025,  the  presence  of  sugar, 
or  excess  of  urea  is  indicated.  To  determine  which,  place 
a  few  drops  in  a  watch-glass,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and  allow  the  glass  to  float  on  some  cold  water;  crys- 
talization  of  nitrate  oi  urea  will  occur  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, if  the  latter  exists  in  excess.  Should  this  change  not 
occur,  the  urine  must  be  examined  specially  for  sugar,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  may  exist  in  small  quantities,  with- 
out raising  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

"Should  the  urine  be  alcaline,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid;  if 
a  white  deposit  occurs,  albumen  is  present;  if  brisk  eflRirves- 
cence  follows  the  addition  of  the  acid,  the  urea  has  been  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

'•''Urine  depositing  a  visible  sediment, 

H(  the  deposit  is  flocculent,  easily  diffused  on  agitation, 
and  scanty,  not  disappearing  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  healthy  mucus,  epithelium,  or  in  wo- 
men, an  admixture  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge. 

"If  the  deposit  is  ropy  and  apparently  viscid,  add  a. drop  of 
nitric  acid;  if  it  wholly  or  partially  dissolves,  it  is  composed 
of  phosphates,  if  but  slightly  affected,  of  mucus.  If  the  de- 
posit falls  like  a  creamy  layer  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
supernatent  urine  being  coagulable  by  heat,  it  consists  of  pus. 

"If  the  deposit  is  white,  it  consists  of  urate  of  ammonia, 
phosphates,  or  cystine;  the  first  disappears  on  heating  the 
urine,  the  second  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  third  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  urine 
generally  evolves  an  odor  of  sweet-briar. 

"If  the  deposit  be  colored,  it  consists   of  red   particles  of 
blood,  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia,  stained  with  purpurine. 
If  the   first,  the  urine  becomes  opake  by  heat;  if  the  second 
the  deposit  is  in  visible  crystals;  if  the  third,  the   deposit,  u 
amorphous,  and  dissolves  on  heating  the  fluid. 

"Oxalate  of  lime  is  often  present  diffused  through  urine, 
without  forming  a  visible  deposit;  if  this  be  suspected,  a  drop 
of  the  urine  examined  microscopically  will  detect  the  charac* 
teristic  crystals. 

"Much  of  the  little  time  required  for  the  investigation  thus 
sketched  out,  may  be  saved  by  remembering  the  following 
facts: 

"If  the  deposit  be  white,  and  the  urine  acid,  it  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  consists  of  urate  of  ammonia;  but  should 
it  not  disappear  by  heat,  it  is  phosphsftic. 
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•'•If  a  deposit  be  of  any  color  inclining  to  yellow,  drab, 
pink,  or  red,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  urate  of  ammonia,  unless 
visibly  crystalline,  in  which  case  it  consists  of  uric  acid. 

**'The  only  apparatus  and  re-agents  required  for  these  in- 
vestigations at  the  bedside  are — 

^A  gravimeter,  made  small  enough  to  float  in  an  ounce  of 
flokL 

**Red  and  blue  litmus  paper. 

*'A  test-tube  and  watch-glass. 

^^•Nitric  acid." 

The  urine  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
varies  w^ith  the  food  and  drink,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  body.  Di*.  Bird  recognizes  three  varieties  of  this  secre- 
tion. 

"Firstly,  that  passed  some  little  time  after  drinking  freely 
of  fluids,  generally  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  (1.003 — 
1.009)  urina  potus.  Secondly,  that  secreted  after  the  diges* 
tion  of  a  full  meal,  varying  much  in  physical  characters  and 
of  considerable  destiny:  (1.020 — 1.028  or  even  1.030,)  urina 
diyli  vel  cibi.  Thirdly,  tliat  secreted  from  the  blood  inde* 
pendently  of  the  immediate  stimulus  of  food  and  drink,  as 
that  passed  after  a  night's  rest,  urina  sanguinis^  ihis  is  usu- 
ally of  average  density,  (1.015 — 1.025,)  and  presents  in  per- 
fection the  essential  characters  of  urine.'- 

« 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine — 

"If  a  gravimeter  be  not  at  hand,  any  small  stoppered  phial 
may  be  substituted.  For  this  purpose,  counterpoise  the 
empty  bottle  and  stopper  in  a  tolerably  good  balance,  with 
shot  or  sand.  Then  fill  it  with  disiilled  water,  insert  the 
stopper,  and  carefully  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  water  it 
contains.  Empty  the  bottle,  fill  it  with  urine,  and  again 
weigh  it;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  will  be  readily  found 
by  merely  dividing  the  weight  of  the  urine  by  that  of  the 
water." 

Hie  chemical  composition  of  the  urine  in  health  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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I.       ORGANIC   PRODUCTS. 

1st.  Ingredients  characterisiic  of  the  se 
cretion,  produced  by  the  destructive 
assimilation  of  tissues,  and  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys. 

2d.     Ingredients  developed   principally^  Hippuric   acid,  lactic 

of  >  acid?    accidental    eon- 


Ut«a,  tuic  acidf  color" 
iog  and  odoroDa  prin- 
ciples. 


from  the  food  during  the  process 
assimilation. 


II.    SALINE   PRODUCTS. 

3d.  Saline  combinations  separated  froml 
the  blood,  and  chiefly  derived  from  > 
the  food.  5 

4th.  Saline  combinations  chiefly  gene- J 
rated  during  the  process  of  destruc-) 
tive  assimilation.  \ 


stituenta. 


Phosphates,  Chloride, 
of  sodium. 


Sulphates. 


HI.      INGREDIENTS   DERIVED   FROM   THE   URINART    PASSAGE. 

5th.     Mucus  of  the  bladder. 

6th.     Debris  of  epithelium. 

"Of  these,  the  first  class  of  ingredients  can  alone  be  con- 
sidered as  really  essential  to  the  urine,  and  characteristic  of 
it  as  a  secretion,  the  kidneys  being  the  only  organs  which 
normally  secrete  these  elements  from  the  blood.  The  saline 
ingredients  of  the  second  class  are  met  with  in  most  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphates,  which 
are  rarely  found  except  in  the  urine.  The  third  class  of 
elements  is  met  with  in  all  fluids  passing  over  mucous  sur- 
faces." 

The  urea,  which  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  urine, 
bears  a  'striking  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  azote  taken 
in  the  food,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  copied  by 
our  author  from  Dr.  Lehmann,  of  Leipsic: 


Diet. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Mixed. 

Non-nitro- 
genised. 

Urea  in  the  urine,  ? 
of  24  hours.        \ 

819.2 

346.5 

600.6 

237.1 

Among  the  other  constituents  of  urine  is  sulphuric  acid^ 
which  Dr.  Bird  maintains  is  found  in  too  large  a  yiantily^  \» 
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be  explained  by  its  presence  in  the  food,  and  which,  there- 
fore, he  refers  to  the  oxydation  of  sulphur,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  protein  compounds. 

The  urine,  which  in  health,  and  while  its  constituents 
maintain  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  is  clear  and  of  a 
pale  amber  color,  becomes  turbid  when  any  of  its  ingredients 
exist  in  a  comparative  or  real  excess.  All  the  deposits  found 
in  it  may  be  divided  according  to  our  author  into  the  four 
following  classes: 

"•Class  1. — Deposits  composed  essentially  of  ingredients 
formed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  metamorphosis  of  tis- 
anes, or  from  the  organic  elements  of  food. 

Uric  acid  and  urates. 

Uric  oxide. 

Oxalate  of  lime. 

Cystine. 

*^Class  2. — Deposits  composed  of  ingredients  of  inorganic 
ongin;  including — 

Phosphate  of  lime. 
Ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Silicic  Acid. 

*-*- Class  3. — Highly  colored  deposits  (black  or  blue)  of  doubt- 
ful origin, 

Cyanourine. 
Melanourine. 
Indigo. 
Prussian  blue. 

^Class  4. — Deposits  consisting  of  non-crystalline  organic 
products;  including — 

A.  Organized, 
Blood. 
Pus. 
Mucus. 

Organic  globules. 
Epithelium. 

B.  Non-organized. 
MUk. 

Fatty  matter. 
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c.     Possessing  independent  vitality. 
Spermatozoa. 
Torulae. 
Vibriones," 

The  first  deposit  described  is  the  uric  acid^  the  diagnosis 
of  which  is  thus  given: 

^'^When  heated  in  the  urine,  the  uric  acid  deposit  does  not 
dissolve;  the  crystals  merely  become  opaque.  It  generally 
becomes  more  distinct  from  the  solution  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia^ which  is  frequently  mixed  with  it,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely conceals  it  from  view.  Henre  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
covenng  this  deposit,  is  to  warm  urine,  turbid  from  excess  of 
urate  of  ammonia,  in  a  watch-glass;  the  acid  becomes  visi- 
ble in  the  centre  of  the  glass,  as  soon  as  the  urate  dissolves. 
Heated  with  liquor  potassae,  the  uric  acid  deposit  dissolves, 
from  the  formation  of  an  urate  of  potass  of  sparing  solubili- 
ty. Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  are  without  any  action, 
but  the  nitric  readily  dissolves  it,  and  by  careful  evaporation 
a  residue  of  a  beautiful  pink  color  becoming  of  a  rich  purple, 
on  being  laid  over  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  is  left.  This  col- 
ored residue  is  the  murexid  of  Liebig,  the  purpurate  of  am- 
monia of  Dr.  Prout.  Exposed  to  heat  in  a  platinum  spoon, 
the  uric  acid  deposits  burn,  evolving  an  odor  of  bitter  al- 
monds; and  finally  leave  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  ash, 
which  generally  contains  phosphate  of  soda  or  lime. 

'•^Characters  of  urine  depositing  uric  acid, — When  urine 
contains  an  excess  of  this  acid,  it  genemlly  lets  fall  crystals 
on  cooling,  uric  acid  being  very  seldom  deposited  before 
emission.  It  usually  possesses  a  deeper  amber  tint  than  nat- 
ural, sometimes  being  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  Very  high 
colored  urine,  however,  seldom  deposits  uric  acid  until  after 
the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid.  Urine  never  lets  fall  spon- 
taneously all  its  uric  acid  as  a  deposit,  for  after  being  filtered 
from  a  sediment  of  this  substance,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  generally  causes  the  deposition  of  an  abundance 
of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  a  few  hours. 

^^IJrine  depositing  uric  acid  always  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  often  contains  an  excess  of  urea,  so  as  to  crystalize 
slowly  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  a  watch-glass.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  generally  rather  above  1.020.  An  exception 
to  the  above  character  is  presented  by  the  pale  urine  of  in- 
fants at  the  breast,  among  whom  deposits  of  uric  acid  are 
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common.  These  often  appear  as  a  yellow  crystalline  sand, 
whilst  the  supernatant  urine  is  frequently  oi  low  specific 
gravity,  often  1.Q06,  as  pale  as  water,  and  nearly  destitute 
of  urea," 

Urate  of  ammonia,  another  of  the  urinary  deposits,  is  re- 
cognized by  the  following  characters: 

''*'These  deposits  vary  in  color  from  absolute  whiteness  to 
a  pale  fawn  color,  which  is  the  most  frequent  tint,  brick-red, 
pink,  or  purple.  AH  these  various  colored  deposits  present 
certain  characters  in  common;  they  never  appear  in  the  urine 
until  after  it  has  cooled,  and  disappear  with  the  greatest  read- 
mess  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  purple  deposits  reouirc 
rather  a  higher  temperature  for  solution  than  the  other.  The 
addition  of  liquor  ammoniae,  or  liquor  potassae,  immediately 
dissolves  deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Their  chemical  con- 
stitution is  shown  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  examining 
a  drop  of  the  turbid  urine  with  the  microscope  between  two 
plates  of  glass;  an  amorphous  powder  will  be  alone  visible, 
unless  uric  acid  be  present;  then  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  turbidity  will  disappear,  and  in  a  short  time  crys-' 
tals  of  uric  acid  will  be  seen  growing  in  the  fluid,  the  ammo- 
nia having  deserted  this  substance  to  unite  with  the  acid 
which  had  been  added. 

*'- Characters  of  urine  depositing  urate  of  ammonia. — The 
following  modifications  are  most  important. 

'^Ist  A  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  (1.012),  becom- 
ing opaque  on  cooling  from  the  deposition  of  nearly  white 
urate  of  ammonia,  which,  instead  of  readily  falling,  forms 
rope-like  masses  in  the  fluid,  and  presents  on  a  superficial 
view  so  much  the  appearance  ofmuco-pus.  as  to  be  mista- 
ken for  it.  Its  disappearance  on  the  application  of  heat  at 
once  will  discover  the  error. 

*'2d.  A  pale  amber  colored  urine  of  mqderate  density 
(1.018),  which  on  cooling  lets  fall  a  copious  fawn  colored  de- 
posit, resembling  bath-brick  grated  into  the  urine,  disappear- 
mg  with  the  utmost  readiness  on  applying  a  gentle  heat. 
This  deposit  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  often  very  tran- 
sient, and  is  so  constantly  an  attendant  on  the  slightest  interfer- 
rence  with  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  that  a  ^cold'  is  popu- 
larly diagnosticated  whenever  this  state  of  things  exists. 

^'3d.  Whenever  febrile  excitement  prevails,  the  urine  be- 
comes concentrated,  rises  in  density  (1.025,)  and  deposits  on 
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cooling  a  reddish  brown  sediment  constituting  the  well* 
known  lateritious^  or  brick  dust  sediment.  This  variety  of 
urine  generally  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid,  not  from  the  coagulation  of  albumen,  as  has  been 
frequently  erroneously  supposed,  but  from  the  precipitation  of 
uric  acid.  This  is  always  in  minute  njicroscopic  crystals, 
notwithstanding  the  amorphous  appearance  it  presents  to  the 
naked  eye.  '' 

''^4th.  In  well-marked  allections  of  the  portal  circulation, 
especially  when  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
or  spleen,  or  when  suppuration,  particularly  of  a  strumous 
character,  is  going  on  in  the  body,  the  urine  is  generally 
found  to  possess  in  many  instances  a  deep  purple  or  copper 
color,  often  verging  on  crimson,  so  as  to  have  led  to  the  idea 
of  blood  being  present.  These  deep  tints  ai>pear  to  me  to 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  purpurine. — 
Whenever  a  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  occurs  in  such 
urine,  either  spontaneously  or  by  immersing  it  in  a  ireezing 
mixture,  it  combines  with  the  pink  pigment  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  and  which  is  often  so  abundant  as  not  to  entirely  disap- 
pear by  heat,  until  the  urine  is  diluted  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. These  deposits  do  not  exhibit  their  delicate  tints  until  af- 
ter being  collected  in  a  filter;  they  readily  give  up  their  color- 
ing matter  to  alcohol,  which  leaves  their  urate  of  ammonia 
nearly  unchanged." 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  V. — Elements  of  Pathological  AncUomy;  lUustrated  by  colored  cn- 
j^vings  and  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Woodcuts.  By  Samuel  D. 
Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louist- 
viUe;  Late  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  College;  Surgeon  to  the  Louisville  Marine 
Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  greatly 
Enlarged,  Philadelphia:  £d.  Barrington  6c  Geo.  D.  HasweD.  Lo«- 
isviUe:  James  Maxwell,  jr.     1845.     Super-royal  8to.  pp.  622. 

The  words,  "thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged," 
however  loosely  applied  in  other  instances^  mean  something 
on  the  present  occasion.  On  comparing  the  former  edition 
of  this  work  with  the  present,  it  will  be  found  not  only   that 
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a  large  amount  of  matter,  equal  we  are  told  to  3P0  pagea^, 
has  been  added,  but  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page,  or  even  a 
jf>aragraph,  which  has  escaped  the  ^^forked  pursuit"  of  the 
author's  pen,  which  has  not  been  retouched,  changed,  con- 
densed— in  short,  to  revert  again  to  the  language  of  the  title- 
page,  revised.  Indeed  the  labor  expended  on  this  revision, 
and  in  the  collocation  and  arrangement  of  new  facts,  must 
have  been  little  short  of  what  would  be  required  to  write 
for  the  first  time  an  entire  volume.  Evidently,  though, 
it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  rather 
than  a  task;  and  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  publishers  who 
seem  to  have  entered  into  his  own  spirit  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  typography  is  beautiful.  The  illustrations,  whether  lith- 
ographs or  xylographs,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the 
first  order  of  merit,  and  many  of  them  are  really  superb; 
the  colored  lithographs,  especially,  are  superior  to  any  we 
have  ever  seen  from  the  press  of  this  country.  In  short,  as 
to  all  the  externals,  it  is  a  volume  of  rare  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, and  one  of  which  the  publishers  may  well  feel  proud. 
As  in  the  first  edition.  Prof.  Gross  divides  his  treatise  in- 
to— 1.  General  Pathological  Anatomy^  wherein  is  discussed 
all  that  the  lesions  of  the  different  organs  and  textures  of  the 
body  have  in  common  with  each  other  ;^and  2.  Special  Pa- 
ihological  Anatomy^  which  presents  us  with  the  morbid  anat- 
omy of  each  particular  organ  and  texture.  The  first  part 
was  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
Journal  (first  series,  1840),  and  we  should  pass  it  over  on 
the  present  occasion  but  for  the  fact  that  the  author  has  ad- 
ded several  new  chapters  which  call  for  some  notice,  and 
that  the  doctrines  which  it  contains  not  only  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  his  system,  but  pervade  every  part  and  portion 
of  it  In  thus  doing  justice,  however,  to  the  author,  we  run 
the  risk  of  doing  injustice  to  the  reader.  We  shall  necessa- 
rily travel  over  ground  familiar  to  the  latter,  point  out  to  him 
that  which  was  pointed  out  before,  repeat  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  that  which  has  already  been  brought  under  his  notice. 
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But  we  beg  him  to  remember,  that  a  really  good  story  itf  Aev- 
er  the  worse  for  a  seeond  telling,  nor  a  good  book  for  a  se-* 
cond  reading— above  all,  that  it  is  the  repetition  of  error 
which  becomes  dangerous,  not  the  repetition  of  truth. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  title,  Prof  Gross  dealsf 
very  sparingly  in  speculation.  He  is  disposed  to  stop  where 
a  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand  will  no  longer  avail.  He  does  not 
detain  us  by  flickering  and  fanciful  inquiries  into  the  essence  of 
disease.  The  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  he  reminds  us,  are 
intimately  blended  and  associated,  have  a  mutual  dependence, 
a  reciprocal  influence,  and  health  seems  to  consist  in  a  cer- 
tain concert  or  harmony  between  the  two.  When  this  har- 
mony is  destroyed,  when  the  fluid  and  solids  are,  as  it  were, 
arrayed  against  each  other,  when  the  latent  sympathies  which 
bind  organ  to  organ,  and  texture  to  texture,  are  aroused  and 
brought  into  play,  we  have  disease.  Disease,  now,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation,  is  either  functional  or  organic.  As  used  by 
most  pathologists  the  word  organic  refers  to  permanent  changes 
in  the  condition  of  an  organ.  But  Prof  Gross  means  by  it 
hot  only  the  permanent,  but  also  every  temporary  alteration 
which  the  tissues  or  organs  experience  in  a  state  of  disease* 
As  meaning  the  same  thing,  he  employs  occasionally  the  word 
structural.  Used  in  this  sense,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
if  a  functional  disease  exists,  "a  mere  aberration  of  the  phys- 
iological state  of  a  part,  without  any  change  in  its  anatom- 
ical elements." 

We  come  now  to  the  two  fundatmental  propositions  of  the 
author: 

^'Bearing  in  mind  the  above  deflnition,  it  may  be  assumed^ 
as  a  general  proposition,  liable  to  few  exceptions,  that  all  or- 
ganic diseases,  whatever  be  their  seat  or  extent,  are  the  re-* 
suit  of  infljimmatory  action,  either  of  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
kind.  To  many,  this  proposition  may  be  startling;  neverthe- 
less, if  it  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  I  doubt  not, 
to  be  grounded  on  fact.  The  tmth  of  this  remark  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

^^The  second  proposition  that  may  be  stated  is,  that  every 
inflammation,  irritation,  or  morbid  action,  is  originally  of  a 
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local  nature;  that  is  to  say,  it  always  makes  its  imprcfssion 
in  the  first  instance  upon  some  particular  part,  texture,  or' 
organ.  After  this  inflammation  has  continued  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  it  often  happens  that  it  extends  to  and  impli- 
cates otner  structures.  If,  lor  instance,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  be  fretted,  the  morbid  action  accroing 
from  this  cause  will  be  confined  at  first  to  that  lining;  or,  in 
more  comprehensive  terms,  the  disease  will  be  strictly  local 
in  its  character:  by  degrees,  however,  as  the  disorder  pro- 
gresses, the  adjacent  parts,  such  as  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  become  affected;  and,  spreading  still  further,  it  next 
invades  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and,  finally,  the  per- 
itoneal co7ering.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  most  affections, 
which  are  originally  local,  extend  their  sphere  of  action  so  as 
to  become  general,  whether  they  be  considered  simply  in  ref- 
erence to  one  organ,  to  several,  or  to  a  great  number  of 
them." 

Inflammation  is  greatly  modified,  as  to  intensity,  progress, 
and  mode  of  termination,  by  temperament,  age,  sex,  habit,  cli- 
mate, season,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  character 
of  the  tissue  affected.  The  period  of  life  most  obnoxious  to  it 
is  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  year.  The  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  in  children;  the  lung 
and  its  coverings,  the  brain,  liver,  heart,  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries, in  adults.  The  genital  organs  rarely  suffer  before  pub- 
erty; but  towards  the  decline  of  life,  affections  of  the  uterus, 
ovaries,  breasts,  and  testicles,  are  frequent.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain,  spleen,  heart,  and  arteries,  is  most  common  in 
men;  that  of  the  peritoneum,  veins,  and  lymphatics  in  women. 
The  seasons  most  favorable  to  it  are  winter  and  spring;  it  is 
more  common  in  moist  situations  than  dry,  in  cold  and  hot 
climates  than  in  temperate.  Inflammation  varies  in  rapidity 
and  intensity,  and  to  express  these  differences  our  author  re- 
tains the  old  terms  acute  and  chronic.  He  objects  to  the 
word  sub-acute^  and  employs  instead  the  terms  mild,  slight,  or 
moderate.  Its  progress,  whether  to  reparation  or  the  contra- 
ry, is  much  the  most  rapid  in  highly  vascular  and  nervous  or- 
gans^    The  afTecUba  may  be  latent^  as  m  certain  forms  of 
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pneumonia,  arachnitis,  and  in  typhoid  fever.    It  may  also  be 
intermittent^  as  in  some  neuralgias,  in  chilblains,  Sic. 

"The  disease  before  us  does  not  occur  with  equal  frequen- 
cy in  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  There  are 
some  parts,  in  fact,  in  which  it  has  been  doubted,  though,  as 
I  think,  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  whether  this  aiffec- 
tion  ever  takes  place.  Such  are  the  nails,  the  epidermis,  and 
the  hairs.  These  structures  are  supposed,  by  general  anato- 
mists, to  be  destitute  of  vessels,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
performing  any  vital  action.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
conjecture;  the  fact  remains  to  be  proved,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  feel  as  certain  that  these  textures  are  susceptible  of 
mflammation,  as  that  the  liver  is,  the  stomach,  or  any  other 
organ. 

"Tlie  cellular,  mucous,  serous,  and  dermoid  textures  are 
particularly  prone  to  inflammation.  In  children,  this  is  differ- 
ent. In  them,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  textures  are  infin- 
itely more  liable  to  inflammation  than  the  cellular  tissue  and 
serous  membranes — the  frequency  of  their  attack  being,  as 
nearly  as  can  be,  in  the  order  here  stated.  It  is  here  that  the 
disease  can  be  studied  with  the  greatest  advantage,  both  as  it 
respects  its  phenomena  and  modes  of  termination,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  usually  well  marked,  intense  in  degree,  and  rapid  in 
its  prepress.  The  synovial  membranes,  the  fibrous  envelopes, 
the  bones,  ligaments,  and  cartilages,  with  the  muscles  and 
their  tendons,  inflame  with  difficulty;  but  when  the  disease 
has  once  fastened  itself  upon  them,  they  readily  yield  to  its  in- 
fluence, the  sufferings  are  often  excessively  severe,  and  the  con- 
sequences very  serious.  The  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  ab- 
sorbents, are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  phlegmasia.  The  con- 
servative powers  of  these  structures,  especially  of  the  for- 
mer, is  remarkable,  and  is  strikindy  evinced  in  cases  of  gan- 
grene, where,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  they  frequently 
retain  their  vitality  amidst  the  half  putrefied  mass. 

"Of  the  organs,  some  are  more  ready  to  take  on  inflamma- 
tion than  others.  Those  which  are  most  frequently  affected, 
at  least  in  this  country,  are  the  lunj^s,  spleen,  liver,  uterus, 
and  brain.  The  heart,  ovaries,  thyroid  body,  pancreas,  pros^ 
tate  gland,  testicles,  and  kidneys,  are  comparatively  rarely 
the  seat  of  this  disease. 

"Respecting  specific  inflammation,  some  parts,  again,  am 
more  prone  to  this  disease  than  others.  Ithus;  erysipelas 
commooly  attacks  the  skin;  anthrax,  the  8ut)cutaneoQs  cellu- 
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lar  tissue;  rheumatism,  the  fibrous  envelopes  of  the  extremi- 
ties; tubercle,  the  lungs;  scirrhus,  the  glandular  organs.  In 
the  skin,  numerous  varieties  of  inflammation,  both  of  an  acute 
and  chronic  kind,  are  observed,  that  never  occur  in  any  other 
of  the  elementary  textures  and  systems  of  the  body.  To 
this  category  specially  belong  the  different  species  of  erup- 
tive and  scaly  diseases,  which  have  their  seat,  for  the  most 
Srt,  in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  dermis,  the  net-work  of 
alpighl,  and  the  cuticle. 

^•Although  we  have  employed  here  the  term  'speciiSc,'  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  one  of  very  equivocal  signifi- 
cation; and,  in  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity  respecting  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  professional  Tnen.  Almost  all  sur- 
gical authors  agree  in  stating  that  there  are  two  descriptions 
of  specific  inflammation;  one  of  which  is  produced,  it  is  al- 
leged, by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
other  by  the  action  of  a  special  virus.  Under  tlie  influence 
of  the  first  are  developed  what  are  denominated  the  heterolo- 
gous formations,  such  as  tubercle  and  scirrhus,  together  with 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  erysipelas;  under  that  of  the  latter  a 
disease  which  manifests  a  particular  train  of  phenomena, 
which  exerts  its  efiects  only  upon  a  particular  set  of  struc- 
tures, and  which  can  only  be  excited  by  particular  causes. 
To  such  a  classification,  surgically  considered,  there  is  no 
special  objection;  but,  viewed  philosophically,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  healthy  and  abnormal  action ,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  a  distinction.  All  morbid  action, 
indeed^  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is,  properly  speaking,  spe- 
cific, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  exerts  a  particular  influence 
in  relation  to  the  particular  structure  which  it  implicates,  be- 
ing accompanied  by  particular  symptoms  and  particular  pro- 
ducts."—24,  25. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  phenomena,  seat, 
and  especially  that  questio  vexata — the  nature  of  inflammation. 
Before  entering  upon  these  matters,  however,  we  beg  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage: 

"The  phenomena  usually  enumerated  as  marking  inflamma- 
tion are  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  These  signs, 
however,  are  not  constantly  present,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, they  are  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause  and   the  character  of  the  part  aflected.    But 
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these  are  not  the  only  circumstances  ^hich  occur  in  inflam* 
mation:  in  every  case  there  is  a  perversion  of  the  vital  ac- 
tions, attended  with  an  altered  state  of  the  nutritive  and  se- 
cretory functions.  To  affix  to  these  several  conditions  their 
respective  value,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  to  each  of  them 
a  considerable  share  of  attention.  Most  writers,  until  re- 
cently, attached  too  much  importance  to  some  of  them, 
and  too  little  to  others;  whilst  they  entirely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  are  always  greatly  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  tissue  in  which  the  malady,  of  which  they  are  the  in- 
dices, is  located.  If  we  regard  the  four  phenomena,  redness^ 
heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  referred  to  above,  as  being  essential 
to  the  process,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  there  can  be 
few  inflammations;  and  we  shall  therefore  be  obliged,  in 
describing  diseases,  to  invoke  other  names,  such,  as  irritation 
and  fever;  a  blind  adherence  to  which  has  unfortunately  ten- 
ded too  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  pathological  science. 
Boerhaave  enumerated  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of 
fever:  had  he  enumerated  a  thousand  more  he  would  have 
been  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  for  he  might  then  have  speci* 
fied  nearly  every  form  of  inflammation,  whether  occurring 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  or  in  the  interior  organs. 
The  word  ^fever'  is  a  conventional  one,  and  is  employed  to 
designate,  not  the  nature  or  seat  of  a  disease,  but  simply  the 
phenomena  which  it  manifests.  So  also  with  the  term  irrita- 
tion. Mr.  Travers  and  others  have  written  extensive  treati- 
ses on  this  subject;  but  have  they  pointed  out  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  essential  character  of  this  disease?  have  they 
told  us  anything  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  which  accompanies  it?  So  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  their  labors  they  have  not:  and  yet  men 
continue  to  talk  about  irritation,  with  its  numerous  varie- 
ties, as  if  they  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
seat,  causes,  and  symptoms.  A  course  such  as  this  cannot 
but  have  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  practice;  for  what 
one  physician  describes  as  a  fever,  another  will  consider 
simply  as  an  irritation,  a  third  as  an  inflammation,  and  in  this 
way  no  principles  can  ever  be  introduced  as  standards  of 
treatment  The  practice  of  medicine  must  continue  to  ebb 
and  to  flow  with  every  tide  of  professional  opinion. 

**The  time,  however,  cannot  be  far  ofl",  when  the  term  fe- 
ver must  be  entirely  discarded  from  our  books,  and  diseases 
named  according  to  the  tissues  which  they  implicate.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  laws  of  de- 
ranged action  wdl  be  properiy  interpreted,  or  fully  compre- 
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hended  All  diseases,  I  feel  confident,  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  have  a  local  origin  and  habitation;  and  if  this  should 
ever  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  whole  class  of  febrile  maladies, 
with  its  hundred  varieties  and  subdivisions,  will  cease  to 
have  a  place  in  our  medical  treatise.'* — 25,  26. 

Without  being  as  sanguine  as  the   author,  we   still  have  a 
hope  that  his  anticipations  may  be  realized. 

The  seat  of  inflammation  is  in  the  capillary  vessels.  By 
this  term  we  are  to  understand,  not  a  set  of  vessels  perfect- 
ly independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  vascular  system,  but 
"minute  tubes  which  are  every  where  interposed  between  the 
arteries  and  veins,"  communicating  directly  with  both.  Va- 
rious opinions  have  been  held  concerning  their  structure. 
Many  have  supposed  that  they  were  membraneless;  in  other 
words,  that  the  blood,  after  leaving  the  arteries,  coursed  hith- 
er and  thither  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  in  channels 
formed  out  of  the  tissue  itself.  Bichat,  and  after  him  Beclard, 
taught  that  they  were  formed  of  a  single  coat  continuous 
with  the  inner  arterial  and  venous  coat.  Our  author  argues 
from  analogy  that  the  three  tunics  distinguished  in  the  larger 
arteries  and  veins,  are  continued — excessively  attenuated  of 
course — into  the  capillary  vessels.  Recent  investigations 
with  the  microscope  have  shown  this  to  be  the  foot.  Wede- 
mayer  states  that  they  can  readily  be  seen  in  vessels  as  large 
as  the  tenth  of  a  line;  Schwann  discovered  transverse  fibres 
in  the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  mesentery  of  the  frog;  and 
Henle,  Mueller,  Baly,  and  others,  have  all  seen  the  mem- 
branous walls,  delicate  but  distinct,  sometimes  with  oval  bodies 
like  epithelium-scales  in  their  substance. 

*^ Viewed  in  reference  to  their  caliber,  the  capillaries  are 
divisible  into  two  classes.  The  one  embraces  those  minute 
tubules  which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  found, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  to  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  continuous  stream  of  blood,  so  as  to  give  the  part  m 
which  they  are  located  a  red  appearance;  the  other  includes 
those  delicate  vessels,  the  cavitj  of  which  is  so  small  as  to 
admit  only  a  single  globule  at  a  time,  and  which  it  is  extreme- 
ly c^oult  to  detect  even  with  a  good  magnifier.    By  reflect- 
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ing  for  a  moment  on  the  size  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
estimated  by  most  writers  to  be  about  the  three  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  great  tenu- 
ity of  these  vessels." — 32. 

The  size  of  the  capillaries  is  in  general  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  Their  diameter  ap- 
pears to  be  uniform  in  the  same  organ,  but  varies  in  different 
organs  from  j^  to  j^  of  an  inch,  the  mean  being  be- 
tween 5^5  and  j^  of  an  inch.  The  smallest,  according  to 
Weber,  are  found  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  ^^  of 
an  inch.  In  the  kidneys  they  are  from  ^'^5  ^^  isia?  ^^ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  from  ^  to 
j^;  in  the  skin  jj*,,;  in  inflamed  membrane  from  ^  to  j^. 
In  very  young  animals  they  are  larger  than  in  the  adult, 
corresponding  again  to  the  red  particles,  which  are  larger 
in  the  former.  They  are  smaller  than  any  other  tubes 
or  ducts  of  the  body.  The  biliary  ducts,  and  the  tubuli 
of  the  kidney,  are  several  times  larger  than  the  capillary 
vessels.  The  primitive  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  are  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  the  finest  capillaries.  These  vessels  are  not 
equally  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

"The  parts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  skeleton,  together 
with  the  tendons,  the  cellular  substance,  the  epidermis,  nails, 
and  hairs,  have,  comparatively,  few  of  these  vessels  after  the 
body  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  developement  In  the 
early  stages  of  life,  however,  most  of  these  structures  are 
highly  vascular,  and  can  be  readily  injected.  The  serous 
membranes  appear  to  possess  very  few  capillaries;  in  the 
healthy  state,  in  fact,  none  can  be  discerned  in  them;  yet, 
when  mflamed,  they  are  rendered  highly  vascular,  and  thou- 
sands ot  minute  vessels,  which  before  were  invisible,  are  now 
perfectly  distinct,  giving  the  affected  part  a  beautiful  reddish 
aspect  The  capillaries  abound  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
the  skin,  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  They  are  also 
very  numerous  in  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  voluntary  life,  in 
the  brain,  and  in  the  pia  mater." — 32. 

The  capillary  vessels  form  a  net-work  in  the  meshes  of 
which  lies  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ  or  tissue.    The 
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meshes  differ  in  size  and  shape  in  different  parts.  They  are 
smallest  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
eye;  they  are  likewise  very  close  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  true  skin.  In  the 
lung  the  interspaces  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  capillaries; 
in  the  kidney,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  cutis  vera,  the 
diameter  of  the  capillaries  is  to  that  of  the  interspaces  as  one 
to  four,  or  one  to  three. 

The  capillaries,  thus  constituted  and  arranged,  are  important 
agents  in  nutrition,  secretion,  calorification,  and  absorption. 
"Fluids  pass  into  them  and  out  from  them,  not  through  open 
extremities,  which  they  have  not;  nor  yet  through  exhalants^ 
or  visible  openings  in  their  parietes,  of  which  they  are  equally 
destitute;  but  in  consequence  of  the  porosity  which  they  pos- 
sess in  common  with  all  animal  membranes.  They  are  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  nerves,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be 
involved  in  any  affections  of  the  vessels.  To  show  the  joint 
agency  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  in  the  production 
of  inflammation,  the. author  refers  to  the  experiments  ofMagen- 
die,  Brodie,  and  Philip.  The  former  cut  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  at  the  varolian  bridge,  in  the  rabbit,  and  saw  it  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  eye.  When  the 
nerve  was  cut  at  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  inflammation  was  still  more  violent,  and  resulted  in  total 
destruction  of  the  eye.  Division  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  was  followed  by  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  the 
effusion  of  serosity  into  their  substance,  and  by  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  Brodie  tied  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
the  remote  parts  of  the  limb  were  attacked  by  inflammation, 
which  resulted  in  gangrene. 

In  the  author's  view  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation is  an  altered  sensibility  of  the  part,  produced  by  some 
hurtful  agent.  This  local  impression  being  reflected  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  through  this  upon  the  heart,  the  latter 
is  incited  to  increased  action,  and  more  blood  flows  to  the  part 
concerned  than  it  naturally  receives,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
capillaries  are  dilated. 

4 
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"The  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  preternatu- 
ral influx  of  blood,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  can  be 
easily  detected  by  exciting  irritation  in  the  mensentery  of  a 
rabbit,  the  tale  oi  a  tadpole,  the  fin  of  a  fish,  or  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot,  parts  which  are  perfectly  transparent,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  for  the  purpose.  On  viewing  these  struc- 
tures with  a  microscope,  in  the  sound  state,  numerous  chan- 
nels will  be  observed  filled  with  blood,  the  red  globules  of 
which  roll  along  in  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  order.  If 
they  be  now  irritated  with  spirits  of  wine,  hot  water,  or  dilu- 
ted acid,  the  little  rivulets  just  referred  to,  will  be  found  to  be- 
come dilated,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  crowded 
into  them  by  the  heart,  which,  in  order  to  remove  the  local  dif- 
ficulty, is  excited  into  sympathetic  action.  In  a  few  minutes 
hundreds  of  vessels,  which  were  previously  invisible,  will  be 
seen  shooting  out  in  diflerent  directions,  and  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  sides  of  those  that  appeared  in  the  first  in- 
stance. These  are  not  new  channels,  but  old  ones  apper- 
taining to  the  second  class  of  capillaries,  which  are  rendered 
evident  by  the  intromission  of  red  particles,  which  are  either 
excluded  in  the  healthy  state,  or  pass  along  in  so  slow 
and  gradual  a  manner  as  to  elude  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
The  little  bodies  which  are  thus  introduced  do  not  circulate, 
at  first,  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body; 
for,  as  the  dilation  of  the  little  rivulets  takes  place  by  degrees, 
they  have  to  force  their  way,  and  hence,  after  having  ad- 
vanced a  short  distance,  they  retreat  slightly  immediately 
after  each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  rebounding,  as  it  were,  upon 
each  other.  In  this  manner  they  travel  on,  surmounting  every 
obstacle,  until  they  finally  reach  the  corresponding  capillary 
veins,  into  which,  as  they  are  considerably  more  capacious, 
they  rush,  as  into  a  vortex.         ***** 

"Such  are  the  initial  steps  of  inflammation.  If  the  process 
be  now  checked  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  the 
phenomena  referred  to  gradually  disappear,  and  the  part  re- 
covers its  natural  tone  and  condition. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, another  series  of  changes  may  be  witnessed,  surpassing, 
if  possible,  in  point  of  interest,  those  just  described. — 
The  circulation  now  completely  ceases;  the  blood  assumes  a 
dark  modena  color,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  rendered 
so  soft  as  to  be  liable  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  force.  With 
these  alterations  the  healthy  functions  of  the  part  are  sus- 
pended: it  is  red,  hot,  painful,  and  tumid;  and  its  molecular 
mtervals  are  filled  with  serosity,  lymph,  or  pus.  In  this 
stage  of  the  malady,  the  capillaries  contain  thick,  viscid. 
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partially  clotted  blood,  which  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to 
their  inner  surface,  and  opposes  an  effectual  barrier  to  artifi- 
cial injection,  or  to  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  pressure  or 
ablution.  *  *  Occasionally,  again,  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
vessels,  and,  forcing  its  way  along  the  cellular  tissue,  forms 
new  channels,  through  which  it  afterwards  continues  to  cir- 
culate. This  interesting  phenomenon,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  by  Kaltenbrunner  in  the  inflamed  mesentery 
of  the  rabbit,  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  pccurs  in  the  or- 
ganization of  adventitious  membranes,  a  subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  subsequently  directed. 

^^ Another  striking  phenomenon  is  the  distended  condition 
of  the  larger  vessels  leading  to  the  inflamed  part.  When  the 
disease  is  at  its  height,  the  congestion  often  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  the  blood  is  unnaturally  dark,  thick,  and 
viscid,  and  artificial  injection  is  diflicult,  sometimes  impracti- 
cable,"—34,  35,  36. 

This  description  of  the  changes  in  an  inflamed  part,  though 
brief,  is  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe, 
that  the  stagnation  of  blood  is  partial,  occurring  here  and 
there  in  points  only  of  the  affected  part,  as  if  the  onus  of  the 
inflammatory  action  fell  more  particularly  on  these  points. 
It  is  not  universal  unless  gangrene  is  imminent.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  this  description  answers  to  traumatic 
inflammation. 

Let  us  go  back  now  (for,  to  suit  our  own  convenience,  we 
have  slightly  changed  the  author's  arrangement)  to  the  phe- 
nomena usually  enumerated  as  marking  the  occurrence  of  the 
changes  just  described.  And  first  of  the  discoloration,  which 
varies  from  the  slightest  rose  to  the  deepest  purple. 

"There  are  are  some  tissues  which  naturally  contain  little 
blood,  or  which  convey  only  serosity,  and  these,  of  course, 
are  never  much  discolored  when  aflected  with  disease.  The 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages  are  seldom  reddened,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  the 
fibrous  membranes,  such  as  the  pericardium,  the  dura  mater, 
and  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  discoloration  is  usually  of  a 
lilac  or  purple  hue,  with  a  shade  t)f  blue.  In  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  redness,  in  the  early  stage 
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of  the  disease,  is  bright  and  florid,  like  that  of  arterial 
blood;  but,  as  it  progresses,  it  often  assumes  a  dark  violet,  or 
black  appearance,  especially  when  it  is  &bout  to  pass  into 
gangrene.  A  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  is  afforded  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  in 
the  malignant  form  of  scarlatina.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
disease,  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts  are  of  a  bright  red, 
which  is  often,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  converted  into 
a  deep  purple.  In  the  skin,  the  redness  is  sometimes  of  a  scarlet 
color ;at  other  times,  it  has  a  yellow  tinge,  with  various  shades  of 
mahogany.  The  yellow  color  is  most  commonly  witnessed 
along  with  derangement  of  the  liver;  hence  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  latter  stages  of  erysipelas  and  anthrax. 
In  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  the  redness  is, 
at  first,  of  a  lilac  hue;  afterwards  of  a  scarlet,  brownish,  or 
violet.  In  the  arachnoid  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  percep- 
tible discoloration. 

^^Inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  attended  with  a 
purple  hue:  when  the  brain  is  aflected,  the  color  is  generally 
rosaceous,  cineritious,  or  like  the  lees  of  wine.  The  salivary 
[glands  are  usually  of  a  pink  complexion;  the  kidneys  of  a 
deep  violet;  the  testicles  and  ovaries  of  a  reddish  yellow.  In 
the  lungs  the  color  varies  from  the  slightest  rose  to  the  deep- 
est purple." — 26. 

The  discoloration  assumes  various  forms,  as  the  arborescent, 
the  capilliform,  the  punctuated,  and  the  blotch-like.  Some- 
times, in  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries  for  example,  it  is  uni- 
form, as  if  it  were  dyed  into  the  part.  In  all  cases  it  is  owing 
to  the  unnatural  influx  of  red  globules,  and  is  of  a  brighter  or 
darker  hue,  according  as  the  globular  movement  is  quick  or 
slow. 

Hunter's  experiments  led  him  to  believe  there  was  no  pre- 
ternatural development  of  heat  in  inflamed  structures.  Sub- 
sequent investigations  have  shown  that  the  reverse  sometimes 
obtains.  According  to  experiments  made  by  the  author,  the  ' 
average  temperature  of  the  blood  in  health  is  96°  (usually 
st-ated  at  98°)  whilst  in  disease  it  sometimes  falls  as  low  as 
92°,  or  rises  as  high  as  104*'.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  cer- 
tainly subject  to  modific^ions.  Home  found  the  oviduct  of  a 
frog  ready  to  spawn  two  degrees  hotter  than  the  hearty  amL» 
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Tkccording  to  Dunglison^  the  uterus  during  labor  may  have  a 
temperature  of  104^.  The  doctrine  of  the  day  is,  that  an- 
imal heat  is  generated  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  respiration  and  the  organic  processes.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  our  author  remarks,  it  must  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system,  and  hence  any  alteration  in  the  innervation 
of  a  part  would  be  attended  by  a  change  of  heat,  ^liher  plus 
or  minus.  In  erysipelas,  furuncle,  and  anthrax,  the  thermom- 
eter has  been  seen  as  high  as  107°.  In  an  inflamed  scrofulous 
tumor  Becquerel  and  Breschet  found  the  temperature  raised 
5i**  above  that  of  the  body.  In  the  ligaments,  bones,  cartila- 
ges, fibrous  membranes,  and  tendons,  the  extrication  of  heat  is 
slight. 

Pain,  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms,  varies,  like  red- 
ness, according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  aflected.  It  is  most 
keenly  felt  in  the  parts  most  highly  endowed  with  nerves  and 
vessels.  Bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  fibrous 
membranes,  do  not  evince  much  sensibility  in  the  healthy 
state,  but  are  exquisitely  sensitive  when  inflamed.  In  the  dif- 
ferent viscera,  inflammation  of  the  coverings  is  far  more  pain- 
ful than  that  of  the  proper  stiiicture.  In  inflammation  of  mu- 
cous membranes  pain  is  sometimes  excessive,  sometimes  ab- 
sent; the  ulcers  in  the  ileum  and  colon  during  phthisis,  afford 
an  instance  of  the  latter.  Pain  is  much  greater  at  the  mucous 
outlets,  where  these  membranes  join  the  skin,  and  is  owing  to 
such  parts  being  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
instead  of  the  ganglionic  system.  Pain  varies  in  character: 
it  is  persistent,  intermittent,  or  periodical;  is  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating in  the  pleura,  acute  and  pulsatile  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
obtuse  and  gravative  in  the  glandular  organs,  prurient  and 
smarting  in  the  skin,  dull  and  gnawing  in  the  bones,  throbbing 
when  pus  is  about  to  be  formed. 

Swellings  caused  by  engorgement  of  the  vessels  and  the  ef- 
fusion of  new  matter — serum,  lymph,  pus,  or  blood — varies 
according  to  the  vascularity  and  laxity  of  the  part.  It  is  well 
marked  in  the  cellular  substance,  but  is  quite  absent  in  the 
skin,  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  serous  and  fibrous  textures^ 

4  * 
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cartilages,  bones,  and  in  many  of  the  viscera.  In  the  mucous 
membranes,  it  occurs  at  the  vulva,  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and 
in  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  though  here  it  is  really  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue. 

"From  the  hasty  survey  which  has  been  taken  of  these 
symptoms,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to  the  stress  which  has  been  generally  placed 
upon  them  by  writers.  In  many  instances  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  at  least  one  or  two  of  them,  and  yet  ihe  part  is 
absolutely  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation.  How  often  does 
it  happen,  that  enteritis  is  lighted  up,  and  goes  on  to  des- 
tructive disorganization,  without  even  the  slightest  indication 
of  its  presence!  In  arachnitis,  the  only  symptom,  frequently, 
is  severe  cephalalgia,  with  delirium  and  partial  paraly- 
sis. The  patient  dies,  and,  on  examination,  the  membrane 
is  found  to  retain  its  natural  thinness,  and  to  be  as  free  from 
injection  as  in  the  sound  state.  In  such  a  case,  should  there 
be  but  little  efllision  of  serum  and  fibrin,  a  superficial  obser\^er 
might  conclude  that  there  never  had  been  any  inflammation, 
or  that  what  he  saw  was  the  result  solely  of  irritation.  The 
injurious  tendency  which  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would 
exert  on  the  practice  of  medicine  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  comment  in  this  place.  In  reasoning  on  this  subject,  the 
physician  should  constantly  boar  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  al- 
though they  are  frequently  all  present,  are  not  necessarily  so, 
and  that  the  absence  of  some  of  them  is  not  a  suflicient  proof 
that  there  does  not  exist  inflammation.  By  such  course  alone 
can  he  expect  to  escape  error.-' — 29,  30. 

But  there  are  other  symptoms  still,  insisted  on  by  the  au- 
thor as  attending  all  inflammations.  "Perversion  of  the  vital 
function"  is  rarely  absent,  and  is  generally  greatest  when  in- 
flammatory  action  is  most  severe,  from  which  period  it  gradu- 
ally subsides.  Sometimes  it  is  the  only  symptom  present. 
Gastritis,  for  example,  will  be  shown  by  nothing  but  frequent 
irritability;  duodenitis,  by  arrest  of  chylification;  hepatitis,  by 
scanty  and  vitiated  bile;  nephritis,  by  the  absence  of  urinary 
secretion.  The  function  of  absorption  is  also  affected:  strych- 
nine in  solution  has  been  applied  with  impunity  to  an  in- 
flamed serous  membrane,  and  prussic  acid  to  the  conjunctiva^ 
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the  Bchneiderian  membrane,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  va- 
gina. In  other  cases  the  alteration  is  not  so  extreme.  Mor- 
phia applied  to  the  skin  inflamed  by  a  blister  tranquillizes  tho 
system;  diluent  drinks,  such  as  gum  water,  moderately  given, 
are  absorbed  by  the  inflamed  stomach.  Nutrition  is  likewise 
perverted :  an  inflamed  organ  becomes  atrophied,  the  parti- 
cles which  nourish  it  being  withheld;  or  the  molecular  ar- 
rangement is  changed,  there  is  an  alteration  of  color  and  con- 
sistence— in  other  words,  there  is  softening. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  inflammation  for  a  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  causes  capable  of  producing  conges- 
tion and  discoloration  of  the  tissues  "immediately  prior  to, 
during,  or  subsequently  to,  the  extinction  of  life."  The  causes 
acting  before  death  may  be  referred  to  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  return  of  blood,  and  to  the  effects  of  stimula- 
ting agents  taken  as  food,  drink,  medicine,  or  poison.  The 
latter  will  be  considered  in  another  part  of  the  work.  As  to 
the  former,  the  obstruction  may  arise  from  a  tumor,  some 
morbid  deposit,  or  the  obliteration  of  a  vessel;  or,  what  is 
still  more  common,  from  organic  lesion  of  the  cardiac,  the  pul- 
monary, or  the  aortic  valves,  the  ariculo-ventricular  apertures, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  All  these 
are  unquestionable  causes  of  congestion,  but,  the  congestion  be- 
ing permanent,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  that  it  does  not  induce  actual  inflammation. 

'•However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  pure,  uncompli- 
cated congestion,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  body  occurring, 
must  uniformly  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  the  following 
circumstances:  1.  Obstruction  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels, bv  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  during  the  last 
struggles  of  life.  2.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  heart,  disciualify- 
ing  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion. 3.  Asphyxia,  whether  induced  by  actual  strangulation, 
the  inhalation  of  deleterious  gases,  or  ditficult  dissolution  in 
ordinary  sickness." — 37. 

The  congestion  arising  from  the  first  two  classes  is  gener- 
ally partial,  and  limited  to  the  more  dependent  portions  of  the 
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body.  That  arising  from  asphyxia  pervades  the  entire  body, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  skin,  lungs,  heart,  and  great 
vessels,  and  where  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  unite.  In 
both  cases  the  discoloration  is  of  a  dull  bluish  tint,  and  is  more 
uniform  than  that  of  inflammation. 

After  death,  discoloration  may  be  produced  by  gravitation 
of  the  blood,  and  by  its  transudation,  or  that  of  some  of  its 
elements,  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  discoloration 
arising  from  the  former  cause  {ihe  hypostatic  hyper cemia  of  the 
French  school)  is  usually  situated  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
body,  but  may  be  produced  in  any  situation  by  placing  the 
cadaver  in  a  particular  position.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in 
organs  where  capillary  vessels  abound;  and,  as  the  subject 
usually  lies,  is  observed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  in  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  and  those  of 
the  cerebrum,  in  the  occipital  portion  of  the  cerebral  cover- 
ings, and  their  continuation  in  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  most 
dependent  part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  folds  of  intestine 
which  are  most  dependent,  and  in  the  skin  on  the  back  part 
of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities.  The  hue  varies  as  in  in- 
flammation from  slight  rose  to  deep  red,  but  is  generally 
fainter  and  more  uniform,  and  may  be  removed  by  pressure 
or  ablution.  It  depends  on  dark-colored  blood,  generally 
fluid,  sometimes  partly  coagulated,  contained  in  the  smaller 
veins,  and  these  can  generally  be  traced  to  larger  vessels  filled 
in  the  same  way. 

Discoloration  from  transudation  is  generally  connected  with 
the  putrefactive  process,  and  hence,  unless  in  warm  wet 
weather,  is  rarely  observed  until  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed.  The  fluid  (which  is  the  serum  and  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  red  globules  rather  than  the  blood  itself)  after 
percolating  the  vessels,  is  difliised  among  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, rendering  them  unnaturally  red  and  moist;  or  forms  red 
bands,  patches,  streaks,  points,  oraborescent  lines;  or  it  may 
collect  in  the  difierent  serous  cavities,  as  in  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
arachnoid,  the  peritonaeum,  or  the  pleura.  The  redness  is  gen- 
erally of  the  scarlet  hue;  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
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arteriea,  and  veins,  it  is  a  mere  scarlet  stain,  frequently  uni- 
form, sometimes  figurate,  and  readily  distinguishable  from  in- 
flammation by  the  absence  of  other  alterations.  The  arbores- 
cent redness  is  frequently  observed  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
where  it  corresponds  to  the  large  veins;  the  same  appearance 
may  be  obser\'ed  in  the  skin  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body. 
This  scarlet  hue  is  at  length  loart  in  the  muddy,  brownish,  and 
greenish  appearances  of  advanced  putrefaction — a  change 
which  takes  place  soonest  in  warm  weather  and  in  plethoric 
subjects.  Another  source  of  cadaveric  coloration  is  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  air.  Warm  weather  and  the  direct  solar 
rays  are  most  favorable  to  its  production ;  it  is  observed  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  inner  arterial  and  venous 
coat,  and  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  redness  is 
of  the  bright  arterial  hue,  and  is  diffused  over  a  large  surface. 
In  the  stomach  and  bowels  it  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  small  florid  specks.  It  is  attributed  to  absorption  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and,  by  immersion  in  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  or  in  dilute  vinegar,  is  changed  to  a  dark  purple. 

The  physician  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  congestion 
and  discoloration  produced  by  these  causes  from  those  of  in- 
flammatory origin,  but  it  is  not  always  easy. 

'^Should  there  be  merely  some  degree  of  redness,  with  ram- 
ifonn  injection,  traceable  to  some  large  venous  trunk,  unac- 
companied by  effusion,  softening,  opacity,  induration,  thicken- 
*mg,  or  ulceration,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  these  appear- 
ances are  the  result  solely  of  congestion,  produced  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  causes  previously  pointed  out.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discoloration  and  vascularity  are  associated 
with  some,  or  all,  of  the  anatomical  characters  here  indicated, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  \hey  are  dependent  upon  inflamma- 
tory irritation,  since  they  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  that  lesion." — 39. 

After  a  glance  at  some  of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
put  forth  concerning  the  nature  of  inflammation,  Dr.  Gross 
proceeds  to  treat,  in  distinct  chapters,  of  the  different  termin- 
ations of  the  process.    In  reference  to    acute  inflammation 
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these  are,  effusions  of  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  blood,  together 
with  softening  and  gangrene.  Except  the  last,  these  are  in 
fact  conditions  of  inflammation,  not  terminations,  and  indicate 
so  many  degrees  of  the  process,  constituting  a  sort  of  "phleg- 
masia! scale."  The  chief  conditions  or  terminations  of  chronic 
inflammation  are,  ulceration,  granulation,  cicatrization,  and  in- 
duration. Hemorrhage,  softening,  and  gangrene,  may  likewise 
attend  the  chronic  variety,  but  the  occurrence  is  rare. 

Chapter  II — Is  devoted  to  the  effusion  of  serum.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  of  inflammation,  whether 
simple  or  specific,  acute  or  chronic,  mild  or  intense.  It  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  organs  where 
that  tissue  is  abundant,  and  in  the  serous  cavities.  The  denser 
structures,  as  tendons,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  cartilages,  and 
bones,  the  liver,  kidney,  womb,  and  prostate  gland,  aflford 
very  little.  The  brain,  spinal  chord,  nerves  and  vessels,  fur- 
nish it  very  sparingly.  The  mucous  membranes  in  certain 
diseases  pour  out  a  large  quantity;  in  the  skin,  it  is  observed 
in  the  vesications  precedinggangrene,  andin  those  consequent 
on  certain  irritants.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  hydatids  and 
serous  cysts. 

The  eflusion  is  essentially  the  same  in  whatever  organ  or 
texture  it  occurs,  and  both  in  physical  properties  and  chemi- 
cal composition  is  analogous  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Like 
it,  it  is  sometimes  as  colorless  as  the  purest  rock-water;  then 
it  has  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red,  from  admixture  with 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globules  and  that  of  the  bile. 
Occasionally  it  has  a  greenish  tint,  and  that  poured  out  by  the 
peritonaeum,  in  cases  of  strangulated  intestine,  is  of  the  color 
of  cofiee-grounds.  Like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  it  consists  of 
a  large  quantity  of  water  (800  or  900  parts  in  1,000)  a  vari- 
able quantity  of  albumen,  some  muco-extractive  matter,  muri- 
ate and  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  iron,  and  magne- 
sia. The  quantity  of  albumen  varies  from  eighty  parts  in  a 
thousand  to  a  mere  trace.  In  the  fluid  of  hydrocephalus  and 
hydrorachitis,  the  amount  is  scarcely  appreciable.    In  some 
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instances  it  has  been  found  to  contain  cholesterine  and  uric 
acid.  ' 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  generally  less  than  that 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  quantity  varies  from,  a  few 
ounces  to  many  gallons.  Sometimes  it  is  poured  out  with 
great  rapidity,  as  after  the  stings  of  certain  insects,  and  the 
bites  of  venomous  reptiles;  and  in  certain  cases  of  pleuritis. 

Our  author  teaches  not  only  that  an  effusion  of  serum  is  an 
accompaniment  of  all  inflammations,  but  that  it  never  takes 
place  without  inflammation.  The  serous  effusions  attending 
oblitei-ation  of  the  veins  are  generally  adduced  as  examples 
arising  from  a  purely  mechanical  cause.  For  example,  if  one 
of  the  femoral  veins  be  obliterated,  or  compressed  by  a 
tumor,  there  is  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  correspond- 
ing extremity.  If  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  ascending  hol- 
low vein,  it  will  be  followed  by  effusion  in  both  extremities; 
if  in  the  descending,  by  oedema  of  the  upper  half  gf  the  body. 
If  the  portal  vein  be  obstructed  or  obliterated,  the  collection 
takes  place  in  the  peritonajum ;  if  the  obstacle  exist  in  the  heart  it- 
self, there  is  a  general  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion  in  the 
whole  body.  Now  copious  accumulations  of  fluid  are  observed  in 
many  of  the  cavities  where  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
during  life  attest  the  presence  of  the  inflammatory  process,  but 
where,  after  death,  no  increased  vascularity,  no  patches  or 
bands  of  lymph,  nothing  in  fact  but  a  little  opacity,  can  be 
found.  These  instances  are  not  unfrequent;  and  therefore 
the  non-existence  of  inflammation  must  not  be  predicated  of 
the  absence  of  these  symptoms. 

"Such,  then,  being  the  difliculty  of  recognizing  the  presence 
of  inflammation,  where  every  symptom  durjng  life  gives  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  its  existence,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  instances  above  referred  to,  pathologists  should  still 
consider  the  effusion  of  serum  as  the  result  merely  of  mechan- 
ical obstruction?  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  can  such 
an  obstruction  exist,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  parts  analagous  to,  if  not  really  indentical 
with,  inflammation?  I  would  answer,  no.  Let  it  be  supposed 
th^tt  the  obstacle  exists  in  the  ascending  hollow  vein.     This 
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vessel  is  destined  to  return  the  blood  from  the  inferior  extrem- 
ities, the  pelvis  cind  abdomen,  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
But,  failing  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty adverted  to,  the  blood  is  interrupted  in  its  passage  up- 
wards, and  congestion  of  all  the  vessels,  both  large  and  small, 
is  the  result.  Phis  congestion  is  not  transient,  but  perma- 
nent; and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  presume,  judging  from 
our  knovi^ledge  of  the  circulation,  that  this  state  could  exist 
long  without  producing  an  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  affected,  attended  with  more  or  less  redness,  and 
effusion  of  serosity.  The  peritonaeum  and  cellular  tissue  of 
the  limbs  are  the  structures  which  bear  the  onus  of  the  ob- 
struction, and  these,  it  is  well  known,  are  parts  which  are 
most  liberally  supplied  with  serous  capillaries.  But,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  effusion  may  result  from  perverted  action, 
from  irritation,  or  disturbed  function:  all  this  may  be  true, 
and  yet  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our  position.  Every  body 
knows  that  in  inflammation,  there  is  perverted  action,  or  de; 
ranged  function,  with  irritation,  or  altered  sensibility.  These 
terms,  therefore,  if  they  mean  any  thing  at  all,  only  denote 
certain  conditions — not  the  cause  of  these  conditions;  as  red- 
ness, heat,  pain,  and  turgescence  are  not  inflammation,  but 
only  so  many  symptoms  of  it." — 44. 

A  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  liver,  situated  so  as  to  fret  the 
serous  covering,  is  attended  by  ascites,  even  though  the  portal 
circulation  is  free;  so  hydrothorax  is  induced  by  tubercles  of 
the  lungs,  hydrocele  follows  upon  carcinoma  of  the  testicle, 
hydrocephalus  succeeds  heterologous  growths  of  the  brain.  In 
these  and  similar  cases  the  morbid  deposit,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  acts  like  a  foreign  substance,  causing  inflam- 
mation in  the  serous  lining  which  results  in  an  effusion  of 
serum.  C. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Use  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye.  By  J.  Hall  Davis,  M.D.— The 
efficacy  of  ergot  of  rye,  as  an  excitant  of  uterine  action,  and 
a  safe  one  under  certain  conditions,  is  now,  I  apprehend  not 
doubted  for  a  moment  by  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  have  had  ample  opportunities,  from  their  connection  with 
lying-in  institutions,  ot  sufficiently  testing  the  merits  of  the 
drug.  For  my  part,  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  worth,  when 
administered  under  proper  precautions,  and  in  no  single  in- 
stance have  I  found  ill  eflfects  from  its  use.  In  improper 
cases,  by  virtue  of  its  power  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  do- 
ing infinite  mischief.  The  pains  which  it  excites  are  con- 
tinued, and  much  more  powerful  than  the  natural  parturient 
throes;  hence  the  violent  respiratory  effi^rts  occasioned  by  it, 
would  be  apt  to  determine,  in  a  plethoric  subject,  disturbance 
of  the  function  of  the  brain;  in  a  subject  of  heart  disease, 
more  surely  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  that  organ. 
Under  circumstances  of  a  more  than  ordinary  resistance  to 
the  agents  of  labor,  from  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  or  confine- 
ment of  the  pelvic  space,  the  ill-judged  exhibition  of  the 
medicine  would  be  attended  by  an  infinite  risk  of  a  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  At  a  meeting  of  one  of 
the  medical  societies  in  London,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
member,  and  an  unbeliever  in  the  power  of  the  drug,  the  ute- 
rus, just  removed  from  a  woman  who  had  died  of  a  rupture 
of  the  organ,  was  exhibited — that  deplorable  accident  ap- 
pearing to  have  resulted  from  the  administration  of  the  ergot 
of  rye  in  an  improper  case;  and  there  ai'e  not  wanting  other 
instances  on  record  of  the  like  result  It  has  been  believed 
by  some  to  destroy  the  child  by  a  poisoning  influence,  but  I 
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cannot  discover  any  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion.  Where  the  child  has  been  still-bom,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  its  death  has  arisen  from  an  arrest  of  its  circula- 
tion by  inordinate  pressure  upon  the  body  of  the  child  and 
the  funis;  from  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine  in  a  case  of 
more  than  ordinary  resistance  to  the  agents  of  labor,  conse- 
quently under  improper  circumstances,  or  from  some  other 
cause  quite  accidental,  and  unconnected  with  its  action. 

The  medicine  is  exhibited  under  various  forms,  in  powder, 
with  cold  water,  in  infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  preferred  the  infusion  of  the 
fresh  powder  in  half-drachm  doses,  given  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  1  have  known  a  single  dose  suffice;  but  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  may  be  necessary.  I  do  not  exceed  five  or  six 
doses:  that  amount  failing  more  will  be  useless.  Very  fre- 
quently after  the  quantity  necessary  has  been  taken,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  rejected;  but  then,  generally,  the 
medicine  will  have  been  retained  sufficiently  long  to  secure 
the  object  of  its  administration.  The  di\ig,  having  been  giv- 
en under  a  proper  condition  of  the  patient  for  its  use,  may 
be  inefficient  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  as  in  the 
case  of  various  other  medicines,  or  from  its  being  of  a  bad 
quality.  It  should  present  an  ash-colored  powder,  possess  a 
peculiar  smell  of  its  own,  and  form  a  dark  violet  infusion. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  ergot  m  labors  at  the  full  period  of  ges- 
tation, prior  to  the  birth  of  the  ciiild,  unattended  by  haemorr- 
hage; and,  at  a  future  opportunity,  communicate  a  paper  up- 
on its  application  in  tedious  abortions,  premature  labor,  upon 
the  cjuestion  as  to  its  power  of  originating  uterine  action; 
and  m  uterine  hemorrhage,  under  certain  circumstanced,  at 
all  periods  of  pregnancy  and  labor;  as  also  in  the  instance 
of  morbid  deposits,  hydatids,  moles,  &:c.,  in  the  uterine  cavi- 
ty. The  following  are  the  conditions  required  for  its  safe 
employment  in  tedious  labor  at  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

1.  The  soft  parts  lax,  and  free  from  heat. 

2.  With  rare  exceptions  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  should 
be  fully  or  nearly  fully,  dilated,  and  always  dilatable. 

3.  The  pelvic  space  should  present  the  average  good  or 
standard  dimensions. 

4.  In  head  presentations  only;  in  breech  and  footling  ca- 
ses it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  very  gradual  descent 
of  the  presenting  parts  required  for  the  subsequent  passage  of 
the  head,  without  risk  to  the  cord;  in  transverse  presenta- 
tions it  is  obviously  improper. 
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5.  The  head  should  be  in  an  average  good  position,  and 
not  be  impacted. 

6.  The  inertia  of  the  womb  should  not  have  for  its  source 
a  state  of  plethora,  to  be  recognized  by  the  obvious  indica- 
tions of  that  condition. 

7.  The  absence  of  any  source  of  irritation  in  any  other 
organ  capable  of  disturbing  the  parturient  function  by  reflex 
action,  should  be  first  ascertained,  as  of  faecal  accumulations, 
urine  in  the  bladder,  crude  ingesta,  to  be  met  by  their  obvi- 
ous indications  of  treatment. 

8.  The  uterine  inertia  should  be  ascertained  not  to  depend 
upon  disturbance  of  the  nervous  function  from  loss  of  rest, 
or  from  depressing  emotions,  as  great  anxiety,  painful  antici- 
pation, want  of  confidence  in  the  attendant,  &c. 

9.  There  should  not  be  present  any  cause  of  distention  of 
the  womb  beyond  its  power  of  acting  to  advantage,  as  by 
excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  twins. 

10.  It  would  not  be  indicated  when  the  inertia,  arose  from 
constitutional  weakness,  to  be  preferably  met  by  appropriate, 
constitutional  measures. 

11.  It  is  very  rarely  ad  visa  1 '''3  to  employ  the  ergot  in  the 
labors  of  those  who  are  parturient  for  the  first  time;  for  my- 
self, I  have  never  given  it  in  primipara);  much  time,  and  a 
slower  action  of  the  parturient  powers,  being  required,  than 
b  consistent  with  the  effects  of  the  medicine. 

In  short,  this  remedy  being  indicated  on  account  of  inertia 
of  the  womb,  arising  from  the  effect  of  previous  distentions  of 
the  organ,  or  from  no  ascertainable  cause,  there  should  be, 
for  its  safe  exhibition,  a  natural  presentation,  a  pelvis  of  am- 
ple dimensions,  a  free  passage  in  other  respects,  the  soft  parts 
relaxed,  and  dilatable,  nothing  wanting,  in  a  word,  but  effi- 
k  cient  action  of  the  uterus  to  finish  the  labor. — London  Lancet. 


Peculiar  Symptoms  from  Tape-worm. — Dr.  Steinbeck  ob- 
served in  a  woman  22  yeare  of  age  a  strange  case  of  ver- 
tigo, with  continual  humming  in  both  ears,  tor  which  she 
could  assign  no  cause  whatever.  The  complaint  had  already 
lasted  a  year,  and  many  internal  and  external  remedies  had 
been  employed,  but  with  n  j  benefit.  The  humming  appeared 
first^  increased  gradually  in  strength,  and  was  at  last  accom- 
panied with  the  giddiness  before  mentioned,  which  occurred 
firom  two  to  four  times  a  day.  Congestion  of  blood  to  the 
head  being  the  supposed  cause,  leeches,  foot-baths,  and  pur- 
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^atives  were  employed.  After  the  patient  had  been  treated 
inefficiently  by  the  above  remedies  for  four  weeks,  the  author 
was  called  in,  and  considered  the  disorder  to  proceed  from 
abdominal  nervous  derangement.  He  ordered,  therefore,  an- 
tihysterics,  but  to  no  purpose.  All  on  a  sudden  violent  vom- 
iting ensued,  which  yielded  at  length  to  prussic  acid.  The 
patient  took  two  drops  every  two  hours,  when  the  vomiting 
ceased  after  a  few  doses,  and  the  patient  felt  a  certain  ease, 
which  she  had  not  perceived  for  two  years.  The  nervous 
abdominal  symptoms — retching,  humming,  and  giddiness — 
had  entirely  vanished.  The  cause  of  these  complaints  soon 
became  evident,  for  on  the  following  day  a  perfect,  dead 
txpe-worm,  fifteen  yards  long,  was  evacuated,  though  the 
want  of  the  usual  helminthic  symptoms  neither  suggested  to 
the  first  physicians  nor  to  the  author  the  proper  diagnosis. 
The  strong  doses  of  prussic  acid  had  undoubtedly  killed  the 
worm.  Since  the  latter  has  been  evacuated,  the  woman  is 
perfectly  healthy,  and  no  longer  sutTers  from  the  previous  gid- 
diness or  liumming. — lianking''s  Abstract  from  Pr,  Va-eins- 
zeiiujig^ — Med,  News, 


Creosote  in  Dysentery, — In  a  severe  form  of  dysentery 
which  occurred  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  in  which  all  me- 
thods of  treatment  appeared  unsuccessful,  the  mortality  be- 
ing as  high  as  25  i)er  cent..  Dr.  Wilmot  thought  of  trying 
creosote  enemata  in  the  strength  of  3i.  to  S^U-  ^^  starch. 
This  remedy  produced  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the  disease. 
Ibid. 


Danger^  of  Arsenical  Injections  in  Subjects  intended  for 
Dissection,  By  M.  Benoit. — As  arsenical  injections  are  very 
often  used  now  to  preserve  bodies  for  dissection,  it  is  right  to 
be  aware  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  practice.  At  a 
concours  held  lately  at  Montpelier,  six  bodies  were  given  for 
dissection,  five  of  which  were  injected  with  an  arsenical  so- 
lution of  the  strength  of  about  900  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
to  about  2i  pounds  of  water.  The  five  gentlemen  to  whom 
these  injected  subjects  were  allotted  were  attacked  with  se- 
vere symptoms  of  arsenous  poisoning,  us  drowsiness,  colic, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting.  All,  too,  were  affected  with  a  severe 
and  continuous  lancinating  pain  at  tlie  extremities  of  the  fin- 
gers.   The  pain  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  bulb  of  the  finger 
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and  the  circumference  of  the  nail.  The  painful  part  was 
visibly  swollen.,  and  an  appearance  resembling  ecchymosis 
was  perceived  through  the  nails,  which  were  afterwards  cast 
off  These  five  individuals  were  also  troubled  with  uneasy 
tremors  of  the  upper  extremities.  They  all  recovered.  It 
is  asked  whether  these  symptoms^  especially  the  pains  in  the 
fingers.}  were  produced  by  the  direct  absorption  of  the  poison^ 
or  by  breathing  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  has  been 
ascertained  animal  bodies  exhale  when  preserved  by  means  of 
arsenic?  Perhaps  both  causes  had  their  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  symptoms. — Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  from  Jour, 
de  Pharm. 


Introduction  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  and  Gummy  Extract 
of  Opium  into  the  Urethra  in  Incarcerated  Inguinal  Hernia. 
6y  Dr.  Tronsone. — The  taxis,  application  of  ice,  venesec- 
tions, clysters,  &c.,  having  all  been  employed  in  vain  in  a 
case  of  incarcerated  hernia,  in  which  the  operation  was  ob- 
stinately refused,  the  author  resorted  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Riberi,  by  injecting  into  the  urethra  a  mixture  of 
ten  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  six  grains  of  gummy 
extract  of  opium,  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter,  and  apply- 
ing some  of  the  mixture  to  the  hernia  itself.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  the  injection  the  hernial  swelling  had  disappeared, 
and  all  incarceration  was  removed. — Medical  Times  from 
Schmidi's  Jahrbuch. — Ibid. 


Clinical  Lecture^  delivered  at  the  Meath  Hospital.  Pneumo- 
nia in  Children.  By  R.  J.  Graves,  M.D.,  &c. — The  next 
case  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  that  of  J.  Duffy, 
a  little  boy,  who,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  was  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  fever  followed  by  thirst,  nausea,  and  vom- 
iting. On  his  admission,  six  days  afterwards,  we  found  him 
complaining  of  headache  and  sleeplessness,  but  the  fever, 
thirst,  and  abdominal  symptoms  had  disappeared.  The  weight 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  fallen  chiefly  on  the  respirato- 
ry system,  for  he  had  loud,  hard,  incessant  cough,  increased 
by  motion,  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pneumonia  struck 
me,  and  on  applymg  the  stethoscope  under  the  right  scapula, 
1  found  extensive  dulness,  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur, 
and  crepitus.    Over  all  the  rest  of  the  thorax  respiration  ap- 
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peared  to  be  clear  and  natural,  but  here,  instead  of  the  dear 
sound,  we  had  nearly  complete  absence  of  respiration,  with 
slight  crepitus.  The  disease  was  therefore  fever  complica- 
ted with  extensive  inflammation  of  the  postero-inferior  part 
of  the  lunn;. 

Now  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  luncr,  when 
it  attacks  children,  presents  some  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  same  disease  in  the  adult. 

I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  enter  upon  an  explanation 
of  the  pathological  differences  which  exist  between  the  pneu- 
monia of  infants  and  children  below  the  age  of  three,  and 
children  above  that  age;  certain  it  is  that  important  differen- 
ces do  exist,  and  that  also  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  adults 
is  essentially  diilerent  from  both.  Again,  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years  a  fourth  variety  of  pneumonia  occurrs, 
whose  features  are  very  characteristic  and  peculiar.  Observe 
gentlemen,  when  I  assert  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  as- 
sumes diilerent  characters,  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual attacked,  I  am  touching  on  a  practical  point  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  not  applicable  to  any  two  or 
three  varieties  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  Thus  mercurial 
salivation  rapidly  produced  is  our  sheet-anchor  in  the  pneu- 
monia of  adults  and  persons  in  the  vigor  of  life,  but  such  a 
method  of  treatment  cannot  be  applied  either  in  infants,  chil- 
dren, or  in  old  persons.  Again,  in  the  pneumonia  of  children 
above  three  years  old,  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  einetic.  per- 
severed in  with  judgment,  and  combined  with  bloodlcttmg, 
leeching,  blistering,  &c.,  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon,  where- 
as in  inlimts  a  perseverance  in  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic 
tor  more  than  one  or  two  doses  is  inadmissible,  while  minute 
doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  chalk,  exert  a  most  benefi- 
cial influcncu  on  the  complaint  In  infants,  too,  there  must 
be  much  more  caution  exercised  with  respect  to  the  detrac- 
tion of  blood;  but,  gentlemen,  I  find  that  this  sul)ject  have 
not  yet  been  examined  with  that  attention  it  deserves,  and 
that  conse(incntly  we  cannot  lay  down  general  rules  for  your 
guidance.  Certain  I  am  that  much  ren)ains  still  to  be  done 
concerning  the  best  means  of  treating  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  A  very  good  foun- 
dation for  the  pathology  of  this  disease  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren has  been  laid  down  in  an  essay  by  Gerhard,  which  you 
will  find  detailed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal. 
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In  the  case  before  us  there  were  some  circumstances  wor- 
thy of  remark,  as  being  calculated  to  make  a  false  impression, 
and  to  prevent  us  fron)  following  the  only  mode  of  treatment 
likely  to  produce  relief.  There  was  no  fiebrile  action  present, 
and  the  pulse  was  only  72,  soft  and  rep:ular.  Tliere  was 
scarcely  any  heat  of  skin,  the  bowels  were  natural,  and  he  had 
some  appetite;  the  only  circumstances  indicative  of  general 
disturbance  of  the  system  were  some  foulness  of  toniiue  and 
want  of  sleep.  Here  the  state  of  the  pulso  and  skin,  with 
the  absence  of  fever,  would  be  likely  to  mislead  the  practi- 
tioner, and  cause  him  to  overlook  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  would  be  a 
very  important  error;  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  nature  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  its  removal,  and  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability terminate  fatiilly. 

You  may  perhaps  ask.  whether  the  state  of  pulse,  observ- 
ed in  this  boy,  be  a  good  or  bad  sign.  If  we  look  to  nosolo- 
gical arrangements,  we  shall  find  that  pneumonia  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  strong  quick  pulse,  in  fact  that  this  is  its 
natural  condition  under  such  circumstances,  and  therefore 
we  should  say  that  the  slow  and  trancjuil  state  of  the  pulse 
in  this  case,  was  not  a  good  sign.  But  my  imprecision  is  that, 
ceteris  paribus^  the  quieter  the  pulse  in  pneumonia,  the  bet- 
ter. It  indicates  a  disease  of  less  violence,  and  much  more 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  worst  cases  1  have  seen,  all 
those  cases  of  young  and  healthy  individuals  which  termina- 
ted fatally  in  spite  of  active  treatment,  were  cases  character- 
ized by  high  excitement  of  the  circulation,  and  where  bleed- 
ing, leeching,  and  tartar  emetic  failed  in  overcoming  the  hard- 
ness, or  abating  the  velocity  of  the  pulse.  Thus  in  a  case 
which  I  saw  with  Mr.  M.  Colles,  and  where  the  patient  was 
a  powerful  strong  man,  bleeding  after  bleeding  failed  to  di- 
minish either  tlie  fretjuency  or  the  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
neither  did  the  most  energetic  measures  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree seem  to  check  or  even  retard  the  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation^ which,  producing  a  rapid  hepatization  of  one  portion 
of  the  lung  after  another,  soon  proved  fatal;  so  great  was  the 
arterial  action  in  this  case,  that  all  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  hand  had  a  distinct  pulsation  communicated  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  pulse  is  soft  and  slow,  the  disease, 
though  likely  to  be  latent,  and  thus  give  rise  to  error,  is  gen- 
erally under  the  influence  of  ordinary  treatment.  Wherever 
the  pulse  remains  quick  and  hard  after  the  employment  of 
free  antiphlogistic  treatment,  your  prognosis  shoul  always  be 
doubtful  if  not  unfavorable. 
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In  treating  this  boy's  case  I  did  not  order  general  bleeding, 
for  no  matter  where  the  inflammation  may  be  situated,  if  it 
has  no  effect  on  the  f^eneral  circulation,  if  it  be  unaccompan- 
ied by  increase  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  you  may  dispense 
with  venesection,  for  it  will  not  do  any  good.  Here  your 
means  of  treatment  should  be  cupping,  leeches,  blisters,  and 
the  internal  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  I  have  ordered 
this  boy  to  be  leeched  and  blistered;  and  to  take  small  doses 
of  mercury.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  here,  that  in  exhibiting 
mercury    for  pneumonia  in  children,  or  boys  under  the  age  of 

f)uberty,  I  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  prescribe  it  in 
arge  doses,  or  with  the  view  of  producing  a  decided  action 
on  the  system.  In  the  pneumonia  of  adults,  calomel  is  given 
in  very  large  doses  (I  sometimes  give  it  in  scruple  doses 
twice  a  day),  with  the  view  of  inducing  sudden  salivation, 
because  we  know  from  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  checks  so  ra})idly  the  progress  of  inflammatory  action. 
It  is  true  that  mercury  will  occasionally  stop  the  further  pro- 
gress of  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  without  having  aftected  the 
mouth,  just  as  we  now  and  then  observe  the  removal  of  syph- 
ilis without  actual  salivation.  But,  generally  speaking,  when 
you  give  mercury  to  cure  syphilitic  iritis,  common  pneumo- 
nia, or  pleuritis,  its  action  is  more  favorable  and  more  deci- 
dedly curative,  when  it  operates  fully  on  the  system,  as  deno- 
ted by  the  aHection  of  the  breath,  gums,  and  salivary  glands. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  children  or 
boys  under  the  nge  of  puberty.  Mercurialization  has  not 
the  same  beneficial  influence  on  the  pneumonia  of  early  life, 
as  at  the  adult  period,  and  I  believe  the  same  remark  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  aged.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  very  young  children  and  infants  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  affect  tlie  gums,  mouth,  and  salivary  glands,  in  fact  to  es- 
tablish a  true  sore  mouth  and  fetid  breath  by  means  of  mer- 
cury; with  respect  to  the  aged  I  cannot  affirm  positively, 
that  the  same  observation  applies,  but  this  I  know,  that  large 
doses  of  mercury,  calomel  for  instance,  do  not  cure  inflam- 
mations in  old  people  with  anything  like  the  certainty  they 
display  in  the  inflammations  of  young  adults,  or  of  the  middle 
aged.  In  the  present  case  I  have  given  calomel  in  small  do- 
ses, combined  with  ipecacuanha.  It  is  my  intention  to  carry 
it  so  far  as  to  affect  the  system,  and  I  have  combined  it  with 
ipecacuanha  because  its  administration  in  this  way  has  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of 
children.  We  attempted  here  the  resolution  oi  the  pneumo- 
nia by  leeching,  blistering,  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  the 
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use  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  half  a  grain  of  the  former 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  every  fourth  hour. 
This  acted  twice  on  the  bowels,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  soluble  state  will  continue.  Yesterday  1  ordered  eight 
leeches  to  the  chest,  and  when  the  bleeding  x^eased,  eight 
more  were  to  be  applied.  To-day,  I  have  ordered  twelve 
more.  When  you  apply  leeches  to  the  chest  in  children, 
you  should  not  rest  content  with  merely  ordering  them,  you 
should  know  how  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  vast  ditler- 
ence  between  merely  prescribing  remedies  and  seeing  them 
properly  employed.  It  too  often  happens  that  this  powerful 
means  of  checking  inflammation  is  rendered  inefficient  or 
even  injurious  by  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  leeches  are  ordered  and  sent  from  the  apotheca- 
ry's, but  they  are  applied  by  an  inexperienced  mother  or  a 
bungling  nurse.  They  are  put  on  one  after  another  any- 
where they  may  chance  to  take,  very  seldom  over  the  pro- 
per place,  and  during  the  whole  time  they  remain  on,  the 
child's  chest  is  left  quite  naked.  This  needless  exposure  of 
the  chest  is  further  increased  by  the  habit  of  applying  fomen- 
tations after  the  leeches  have  dropped  off;  the  child  gets  fresh 
cold,  and  when  the  physician  comes  next  day,  he  finds  mat- 
ters worse  than  before.  The  best  wry  of  applying  them  is 
to  put  them  into  a  small  box  made  of  fresh  deal  shavings, 
such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  pillboxes,  and  place  this  exact- 
ly over  the  inflamed  part.  Having  thus  applied  them  over 
a  circumscribed  space,  you  may  draw  the  bed  clothes  gently 
over  the  child's  chest,  and  he  may  remain  covered  until  they 
are  about  to  drop  off",  instead  of  fomentations,  order  a  warm 
dry  sheet  or  large  piece  of  flannel  to  be  placed  over  the  chest, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  without  exposing  the  child  to  the  risk  of  cold.  You 
may  perhaps  think  these  observations  unimportant  and  even 
superfluous,  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seen  lives  lost 
for  want  of  proper  care  and  expertness  in  the  performance 
of  an  operation  apparently  so  easy. — Med,  News. 


Placenta  PrcBvia  treated  by  Professor  Simpson^ s  Method. 
By  J.  Jones,  Esq.— -Having  read  Professor  Simpson's  inter- 
esting paper  on  placental  presentations,  wherem  he  recom- 
mends extraction  of  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  I  determined  to  give  the  practice  a  trial  the  first  oppoi^ 
tunity  that  presented  itself.     1  soon  happened  to  have  the 
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following  case,  which  appears  to  me  to  prove  satisfactorily^ 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  an  isolated  case,  the  superiority 
of  the  new  over  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  under  these  ap- 
paling  circumstances;  at  least,  inasmuch  as  the  safety  of  the 
mother,  which  should  be  the  chief  object  of  our  solicitude,  is 
concerned. 

I  was  summoned,  on  the  14th  of  March,  to  a  poor  woman 
in  labor  of  her  sixth  child,  who  was   represented   as   having 

[)rofuse  haimorrhage,  which  had  continued  almost  interrupted- 
y  for  about  four  hours.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  my  patient 
in  a  most  precarious  state  from  exhaustion,  with  a  pulse  av- 
eraging from  130  to  140;  she  was  almost  speechless,  slightly 
delirious,  and  there  was  no  uterine  action.  There  was  then 
no  haemorrhage.  I  was  informed  she  had  had  repeated  slight 
attacks  of  haemorrhage  for  six  weeks  previously.  Having 
rallied  her  with  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  combined 
with  weak  brandy  and  water,  1  proceeded  to  make  an  inter- 
nal examination.  Before  I  could  exactly  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  parts,  I  was  deluged  with  a  frightful  gush  of  blood. 
The  OS  uteri  was  fully  dilated,  the  membranes  entire,  the 
presentation  of  the  head  natural:  and  the  placenta  covered 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  os  uteri.  The  haemorrhage  persist- 
ing, and  there  being  now  considerable  uterine  pains,  I  saw 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  accordingly,  and  without  the 
least  difficulty,  insinuated  my  fingers  between  the  adherent 
portion  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute,  the  latter  was  freed  of  the  placenta.  I  now  adminis- 
tered a  full  dose  of  the  tincture  of  ergot,  which  brought  on 
strong  expulsive  pains,  and  the  woman  was  delivered  of  a 
still-born  child  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  my 
entering  the  house.  After  the  placenta  had  been  extracted,  I 
do  not  think  she  lost  altogether,  more  than  a  teacupful  of 
blood;  she  recovered  as  soon  as  females  generally  do  after  an 
ordinary  labor,  excepting  that  she  continued  unusually  weak 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  was  to  be  expected  after  the  great 
loss  of  blood.  She  had  had  one  similar  labor  before;  the 
the  child  was  then  turned  with  great  difficulty  (her  pelvis  not 
being  capacious),  peritonitis  ensued,  and  she  very  narrowly 
escaped  with  her  life,  after  a  confinement  to  her  bed  of  more 
than  two  months. 

This  case  needs  no  comment;  the  facrts  speak  for  them- 
selves. To  me  it  is  convincing  proof  the  expediency  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  in  preference  to  the  old  one. — London 
Lancet. 
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Turnings  in  Arm  and  Shoulder  Presentations.  By  S.,B. 
Phillips,  M.D. — Most  works  on  obstetrics,  and  almost  every 
professor,  who  lectures  on  this  subject,  give  directions  to 
seize  both  feet  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  m  utero,  and  bring 
them  down  together;  or,  if  unable  to  grasp  more  than  one, 
to  secure  that,  after  bringing  it  down,  by  the  fillet;  and  then 
to  introduce  the  hand  again  into  the  uterus,  search  for  the 
other,  and  bring  it  through  the  external  parts  also,  before  atr 
tempting  to  proceed  with  the  delivery. 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  so  universally  recommended 
and  adopted,  that  almost  every  Obstetrician  feels  compelled 
to  follow  these  general  directions,  lest  he  should  become  rep- 
rehensibly  responsible,  by  departing  from  an  established  prac« 
tice;  but  from  my  experience  in  turning,  in  arm  and  shoulder 
presentations,  1  am  fully  persuided  that  it  is  far  from  being 
the  best  practice  in  all  cases;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
pernicious  and  unnecessary  in  most  instances,  to  re-enter  the 
uterus  after  having. obtained  one  extremity,  for  the  purpose 
of  grasping  the  other. 

The  operation  is  sufficiently  eevere  and  dangerous,  when 
performed  with  as  little  irritation  as  possible,  without  introdu- 
cing the  hand  the  second  time;  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
delivery  can  be  accomplished,  by  one  extremity  only,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  conclusively  proves  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  re-enter  the  womb,  and  search  for  the  other,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  rupturing  the  uterus,  and  producing 
inflammation  of  that  organ. 

Delivery  by  one  extremity,  has  its  advantages,  which  are 
not  afforded  by  grasping  both  extremities  at  the  same  time; 
one  of  which,  is  the  greater  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and  ex- 
ternal parts,  in  consequence  of  one  extremity  being  folded 
upon  the  abdomen,  consequently  affording  greater  facility  for 
the  passage  of  the  head^  the  only  difficulty  usually  attending 
footling  cases,  and  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  c'lild,  the  funis  umbilicalis  being  too  long  com- 
pressed. 

I  was  Jlrst  led  to  depart  from  the  practice  recommended 
by  the  high  authorities  in  Midwifery,  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  following  case,  which  I  will  relate,  as  illustrative  of  the' 
practice  here  recommended. 

I  was  called  about  six  o'clock,  P.M.,  to  Mrs.  ,  in  la- 
bor with  her  second  child;  she  had  arrived  at  full  time.  She 
informed  me,  that  about  one  o'clock  that  morning,  she  was 
awakened  by  a  "discharge  of  the  waters,"  not  being  con- 
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scious  of  any  pain;  that  for  two  or  three  hours  prior  to  my 
urrival,  she  had  experienced  slight  pains  at  distant  intervals. 
Her  pulse  was  104,  with  high  febrile  excitement  On  exam- 
ination, I  found  the  elbow  at  the  os  uteri,  which  was  ri^id 
and  unyielding,  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit  two  fingers  omy, 
with  difficulty. 

I  ascertained  the  position  of  the  fcetus,  through  the  abdom- 
inal parietes,  with  a  good  decree  of  certainty  tefore  entermg 
the  womb,  though  hot  always  practicable;  the  head  was  felt 
in  the  left  iliac  region,  the  breech  rather  more  elevated  on 
the  right  side;  and  the  feet,  one  or  both,  were  more  distinct- 
ly felt  on  the  right  of  the  median  line,  in  the  mesogastric  re- 
gion; by  the  last  distinctive  mark,  I  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish the  breech  from  the  head,  and  that  the  left  arm  was 
presenting. 

I  exhibited  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  antimonii  et  potassas 
tartras,  in  solution,  every  fifteen  minutes,  which  produced 
full  emesis  after  the  fifth  dose,  when  I  found  the  os  uteri  be- 
ginning to  yield.  In  a  few  hours,  it  was  sufficiently  dilated 
to  admit  the  hand  freely,  and  without  any  improper  force; 
whereupon,  I  entered  the  left  hand,  and  seized  the  right  foot, 
unable  to  obtain  the  other,  at  least,  without  much  irritation. 
I  brought  it  through  the  os  externum,  secured  it  by  the  fillet, 
and  attempted  to  search  for  the  other;  but  every  trial  to  re- 
introduce the  hand,  (the  liquor  amnii  having  been  discharged 
nearly  twenty-four  hours,)  caused  such  pressing-down  eflbrts 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  without  the  occurrence  of  uterine 
contractions,  that  I  twice  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  con- 
cluded to  deliver,  if  possible,  by  one  extremity  only.  This 
I  found  more  easy  than  I  had  anticipated.  By  making  slight 
traction  on  the  right  extremity,  the  breech  passed  without 
the  least  difficulty,  and  the  left  extremity  was  at  once  liber- 
ated. The  only  delay  in  the  cjase,  was  caused  by  the  cervix 
uteri  grasping  the  neck  of  the  child,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
arms; — therefore,  1  am  constrained  to  believe,  that  had  I  de- 
livered by  both  extremities,  instead  of  one,  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  use  the  forceps  to  deliver  the  head;  the 
use  of  which,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible^  as  well 
as  the  use  of  all  other  instruments,  when  delivery  can  be  as 
well  effected  without  them.  She  recovered  without  one  un- 
toward symptom,  and  as  rapidly  as  in  ordinary  cases;  but 
had  I  re-entered  my  hand,  and  repeated  the  cause  which  of- 
ten produces  rupture  or  inflieunmation,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
effect  would  have  been  deleterious. 
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No  rule  can  be  laid  down  strictly  applicable  to  all  cases. 
It  is  not  contended  that  delivery  by  one  extremity  is  always 
preferable,  but  that  it  is  generally  the  most  judicious  proceed- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  a  child  escaping  through 
a  rent  of  the  uterus  mto  the  abdominal  cavity,  I  should  con- 
sider the  delivery  by  both  extremities,  the  better  mode,  to 
avoid  increasing  the  rupture  already  existing.  In  delivery 
by  one  extremity,  it  is  important  to  seize  that  extremity 
which  is  opposite  the  presenting  arm,  or  shoulder,  else  there 
may  be  some  difficulty,  in  producing  complete  evolutions  of 
the  fcetus;  and  this  may  be  more  readily  and  completely  pro- 
duced by  one  extremity,  than  both,  when  that  extremity  is 
brought  down,  which  is  opposite  to  the  presenting  part;  for 
by  grasping  an  opposite  extremity,  a  partial  rotation  of  the 
body  takes  place,  causing  the  presenting  part  to  recede  from 
the  OS  uteri,  as  that  extremity  descends  in  the  act  of  turning, 
thereby  causing  a  more  complete  evolution  of  the  fcEtus,  than 
if  the  presenting  arm  or  shoulder  remained  at  the  os  uteri. 

Since  the  record  of  this  case,  I  have  seen  a  paper  on  turn- 
ing, which  recommends  that  evolution  should  be  performed 
in  cases  of  arm  and  shoulder  presentations,  by  one  extremi- 
ty, and  gives  the  preference  to  seizing  the  knee  instead  of 
the  foot  or  ankle.  This  practice  commends  itself,  inasmuch, 
as  there  would  manifestly  be  less  danger  of  rupturing  the 
uterus,  or  of  causing  inflammation,  which  are  frequently  the 
consequences  of  the  operation. 

Whatever  tends  to  render  this  operation  less  severe  to  the 
patient,  and  less  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  is  worthy  of 
the  candid,  serious,  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  .ac- 
coucheur, as  it  is  an  operation,  imperiously  demanded  in 
many  cases,  for  which  no  other  means  can  be  substituted, 
whereby  it  is  possible  to  save  the  lives  of  both  the  mother 
and  child. — N.   Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Turpetk  Mineral. — Croup.  Dr.  Hubbard,  X)f  Maine,  re- 
commends this  substance  as  a  prompt,  safe,  and  valuable 
emetic  in  certain  diseases.  We  find  his  remarks  in  the  Sum- 
mary of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia: 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  use  of  this  substance 
from  feeling  the  want  of  some  article,  reliable,  as  an  emetic 
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of  certain^  prompt,  efficient,  and  safe  action,  with  the  least 
tendency  to  run  off  by  the  bowels.  For,  whatever 'may  be 
thought  of  the  value  of  emetico-cathartics,  in  many  other 
cases,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  simple  emesis  is,  in 
many  pathological  conditions,  alone  desirable;  and  that  it» 
complication  with  catharsis  will,  in  such  conditions,  not  only 
defeat  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  emesis,  but  will  prove  pos- 
itively injurious,  and  often  extremely  hazardous.  It  is  under 
precisely  such  conditions  of  the  system,  that  the  emetics,  in 
common  use,  such  as  tart,  antimon.,  ipecac,  sulph.  zinc,  &.c.<» 
will  most  frequently  fail  of  producing  efficient  emesis,  and 
are  most  liable  to  run  off  by  the  bowels.  There  are  certain 
diseases — for  instance,  croup,  scarlatina  maligna — during  all 
the  stages  of  which,  there  is  great  insensibility  of  the  stomach 
to  the  impression  of  emetics,  and,  when  produced  by  inordi- 
nate doses,  emesis  is  likely  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  catharsis.  The  same  insensibility  also  exists  in  all 
diseases,  under  circumstances  of  great  prostration  of  the  sys- 
tem, whether  that  prostration  be  owing  to  U)e  violence  of 
the  disease  or  to  its  duration. 

Every  practitioner  of  experience  must  have  felt  the  import- 
ance of  availing  himself,  under  some  of  the  above  named  pa- 
thological conditions,  of  the  revellent  end  equalizing  effect  of 
simple  emesis:  and  he  must  also  have  experienced  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  it  by  any  of  the  emetic 
substances  in  common  use.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  of 
spasmodic  and  intermittent  croup.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
seized,  for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  with  croupy  cough  and 
spasmodic  breathing,  which  symptoms  continue,  attended 
with  great  anxiety  and  distress,  for  several  hours,  and  then 
pass  otf'  to  return  on  the  succeeding  night  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. In  many  instances,  the  intermissions  of  all  morbid 
phenomena  have  been  so  imperfect,  as  to  lull  the  friends  of 
the  little  sufferer  into  a  fatal  security,  until,  by  the  accumu- 
lated power  of  repeated  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  overwhelm- 
ed with  disease,  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery;  when 
for  the  firs',  time,  medical  aid  is  called  for.  A  single  case 
will  better  illustrate  the  difficulties  the  physician  has  to  en- 
counter, than  any  general  description. 

I  was  called,  in  the  night  of  Feb.  5,  1845,  to  see  Miss  C, 
aged  about  12  years.  In  the  three  preceding  nights,  at 
about  the  same  hour,  she  had  been  seized  with  paroxysms, 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  I  found  her — each  one  x:ontinu- 
ing  several  hours,  each  of  progressively  increased  severity, 
and  each  leaving  her  able  to  be  about,  during  the  day,  with 
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respiration  so  easy  as  to  excite  no  alarm^  and  only  a  sli^t 
croupy  cough.  I  found  her  with  breathing  extreipely  quick 
laborious^  and  stridulous,  the  chest  heaving  ^vitb  convulsive 
throes,  the  countenance  livid,  the  eyes  wild  and  distracted, 
extreme  jactitation,  the  pulse  thread-like,  vaccilatiHg,  and 
too  rapid  »  be  counted,  the  extremities,  up  to  the  body,  of 
on  icy  coldness,  in  short,  the  patient  appeared  like  one  in  the 
last  agonies.  Strong  rubefacients  were  immediately  applied 
to  the  whole  surface,  sinapisms  to  the  spine  and  extremities, 
and  heated  blankets  to  the  lower  limbs.  As  soon  as  she 
could  swallow — for  the  deglutition  was  extremely  difficult — 
five  grains  of  the  turpeth  mineral  were  given  at  once,  and 
followed  with  the  free  use  of  mustard  whey;  this  not  vomit- 
ing her,  after  fifteen  minutes  I  gave  her  five  grains  more,  im- 
mediately upon  swallowing  which,  vomiting  commenced,  and 
continued  smartly  for  more  than  an  hour.  During  this  ope- 
ration, and  for  some  hours  after,  a  free  use  was  made  of  a 
decoction  of  seneka,  al  a  stimuhmt  diaphoretic.  Her  respi- 
ration began  to  improve  immediately  on  vomiting,  and,  at  the 
end  of  about  four  nours,  it  was  comparatively  good;  the  skin 
open,  natural  warmth  restored,  and  the  circulation  equalized. 
The  patient  was  then  put  upon  the  use  of  the  following 
powden 

ft.     Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  3j. 
Hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.,  3j. 
Camphor,  pulv.,  grs.  xij. 
M.  ft.  Chart.  Nd.  vj. 

One  to  be  taken  every  four  hours;  a  free  use  to  be  made  of 
the  decoction  of  seneka  in  the  intervals,  and  the  bowels  to  be 
movtf  after  24  hours. 

The  emetic  did  not  produce  purgation.  No  paroxysm  of 
difficult  breathing  returned.  In  forty-eight  hours,  my  atten- 
dance ceased,  i  know  of  no  other  emetic  substance  that' 
would  have  eflectually  met  such  a  case.  Ipecac,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  &c.,  would  have  proved  too  feeble  at  best.  Tartar- 
ized  antimony,  would,  I  conceive,  have  been  too  hazardous, 
from  its  nauseating  and  sedative  efiect,  setting  aside  the  un- 
certainty of  its  producing  emesis  in  any  reasonable  dose,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  its  producing  eaUiausting  catharsis.  I 
repeat,  then,  that  in  this  form  and  condition  of  croup,  my 
experience  furnishes  me  with  no  substitute  for  the  turpeth 
mineral,  as  an  emetic. 

In  the  more  inflammatory  and  less  paroxysmal  forms  of 
this  dbease,  with  decided  arterial  excitement,  and  hot  skin. 
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fvom  the  commencement,  tartarized  antimony  as  a  nauseant 
and  emetig,  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, proTtrabie.  Still,  I  must  say,  that  in  all  stages  and 
conditions  of  this  disease,  where  tlie  equalizing  and  revellent 
effect  of  emesis  is  alone  desired,  I  have  never  regretted 
having  used  the  turpeth  mineral,  in  preference  to  all  other 
emetics.  These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended  to  the  use 
of  this  remedy  in  some  other  forms  of  disease,  and  especially 
in  some  of  the  anginose  aflections.  The  hints  above  given 
will,  however,  enable  the  experienced  physician  to  determine 
its  applicability  to  such  conditions,  and  I  am  warned  to  bring 
to  a  close  these  remarks,  which  you  may  find  already  too 
prolix. 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  substance  as  an  emetic,  and  upon  some  of  the 
objections  urged  against  it.  In  the  first  pFace,  the  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  of  its  operation  belong  to  no  other  sub- 
stance within  my  knowledge.  It  ha»  seldom,  if  ever,  failed 
to  vomit  efficiently,  when  administered  in  a  proper  dose,  in 
any  of  the  various  conditions  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  sys* 
tem,  in  which  I  have  given  it.  It  usually  acts  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  the  dose  should  be  repeated  at  those  inter- 
vals, if  the  first  fail,  which  rarely  happens.  In  efficiency 
and  revellent  power,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  to  the  tar- 
tarized antimony;  it  is,  however,  vastly  superior,  in  these 
respects,  to  ipecac,  or  any  other  substance  known  to  me. 
In  safety,  it  is  generally  superior  to  antimony.  Its  emetic 
operation  usually  continues  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  accompanied  and  followed  by  none  of  the  distressing 
nausea,  prostration,  and  depletion  of  antimony ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  leaving  the  patient  with  the  invigorated  feeling  ari- 
sing from  equalized  warmth  and  circulation.  In  its  emetic 
operation,  it  has  saldom,  never  in  my  recollection,  been  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  catharsis.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  be  violent,  nor  otherwise  than  entirely  safe  in  its  opera- 
tion, although  I  have  given  it  in  much  larger  doses  than  are 
usually  directed;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  salivation  follow  its 
use  as  an  emetic.  So  safe  do  I  consider  it,  that  in  urgent 
cases  I  have  not  hesitated  to  put  my  patient  under  its  full 
emetic  operation,  two  or  three  times  within  24  hours;'  nor 
have  I  seen  ill  consequences  result  from  such  practice.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dose  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  is  usually  recommended.  From  two  to  three  grams 
may  be  given  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  repeated  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  until  egiesis  is  produced.    If  the  fint  dose 
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fails,  the  second  usually  acts  m  soon  as  it  touches  the  sto* 
mach. 

Dr.  Morris  bad  no  dbubt  that  every  physician,  of  much 
practice,  must  have  experienced  the  Dteed  of  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient emetjc,  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  commn- 
nication  of  Dr.  Iftibbard,  us  a  substitute  for  the  more  active 
and  depressing  aiticles,  in  gi^ral  use. 

In  a  case  qi  croup,  some'^years  a^o,  in  which  Dr.  Meigs 
was  in  consultation,  where  taitar  emetic  had  been  carried  as 
far  as  was  deemed  prudent.  Dr.  Meigs  proposed   the   use  of 

Swdered  aium,  which  answered  an  admirab|p  purpose.  Dr. 
orris  has  since,  repeatedly,  used  this  article  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  has  found  it  very  rapid  and  efficient.  It 
is  an  old  remedy,  but  tiie  suggestion  for  its  use,  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  canie  to  him  through  Dr.  Meigs, 
and  he  would  confidently  reepmmend  ii  to  the  fellows. 

Dr.  Bell  mistrusted  the  power  of  emetics,  on  the  ground 
of  their  emetic  effects  alone^  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the 
communication  of  Dr.  Hubbard.  He  considers  croup  to  be 
an  inflammatory  disease,  aiM  preferred  to  place  his  reliance 
on  depjetion,  and  the  arttiphlogi^ic  powers  of  tartar  emetic. 
He  considers  the  enfeebling  effects  ©f  these  remedies  less  to 
be  dreaded,  than  the  inflammation  and  morbid  accumulations, 
which  are  too  apt  to  follow  a  less  energetic  practice.  The 
fact  of  the  paroxysmal  character  df  croup,  is  apt  to  deceive 
physicians  into  the  idea,  that  no  infiajnmation  exists,  where- 
as Dr.  B.  believes  that  inflammatioffs  are  very  apt  to  assume 
a  paroxysmal  form,  especially  in  cioup.  Dissections  of  those 
dymg  of  this  disease,  manifest  the  pre-existance  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  and  trachea;  and  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  th^  i%petition  of  .the  symptoms,  after  an 
apparent  subsidence.  One  attack  mty  occur  to-night,  and 
be  relieved  J>y  morning,  by  mild  means,  whereas,  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  a  still  more  violent  paroxysm  may  unexpected- 
ly occur,  which  shall  destroy  the  patient,  showing  the  prob- 
able continued  existence  of  the  diseate,  in  a  latent  state. 
Dr.  B.  thought  that  the  effects  of  Coxe's  Hive  Syrup,  when 
used  as  a  domestic  remedy,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
those  of  tartar  emetic,  cautiously  prescribed,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched  by  the  physician.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  the  former  is  a  compound  article,  containg,  amongst  oth- 
er things,  squills,  which  is  itself  a  very  d'epressing  article — 
besides,  -the'injudicious  use  of  this  compound  by  parents  and 
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nurses,  is  no  ailment  agai^t  its  employment  onder  proper 
restrictions.  To  return  to  the  iirect^  of  tartarized  antimony, 
in  the  disease  under  consideration.  Dr.  B.  was  unable  to 
find  any  substitute  for  it— any  arti^e  having  less  power, 
would,  in  his  opinions,  be  inadequate  to  the  effect  desired. 
Dr.  B.  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  treated  a  case  of  croup 
(and  he  has  seen  many)  without  it,  and  he  had  never 
witnessed  any  alarming  effects  from  it,  erxcept  in  one  in- 
stance. 

That  was  in  a  little  girl,  five  or  sbc  years  of  age,  who  had 
an  attack  of  cH'oup  in  the  night,  which  wse  relieved  by  morn- 
ing, under  the  i^e  of  tart,  emetio.,  administered  under  Dr. 
B.'s  immediate  notice.  .  A  re^petition  of  the  medicine  was  di- 
rectied,  m  the  event  of  a  return  of  the  croupal  cough,  and 
the  mother,  misunderstanding  th«  directions,  gave  it  repeat- 
edly, and  at  the  short  intervsds,  as  had  been  done  during  the 
height  of  the  paroxysm.  Tbe  prostration  which  ensued  war 
so  alarming  as  to  induce  the  attendants  to  send  for  the  Doc- 
tor; but  in  a  short  time,  and  though  the  patient  was  in  a 
critical  condition,  she  was  effectually  ai^used  by  cordials  and 
stimulants. 

Dr.  Bell  agreed  with  Dr,  Morris,  as  to  the  exceeding  rari- 
ty of  spasmodic  croup,  and  fvheft  this  form  does  oqpur.  he 
knows  of  no  remedy  more  likely  to  relieve  it,  than  the  tartar 
emetic. 

Dr.  Bell  believes  that  ihe  confidence  reposed  by  American 
physicians  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  tartar  emetic,  and  calo- 
mel in  croup,  was  the  ground  of  their  superior  success  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease )  whereas,  our  tmns-atlantic  breth- 
ren, who  are  feaiful  of  the  use  ol*  these  heroic  remedies,  do 
not  enjoy,  and  probably  from  tkis  very  reason,  the  same  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Bell,  therefore,  nrefers  te  m*et  tlfe  disease  by  a  frank. 
decided  treatment  in  tke  outset,' and,  instead  of  stmply  rely- 
ing on  vomiting  and  anti-spasmodics,  he  prefers  tartar  emet- 
ic and  the  lancet,  with  a  view  to  their  depressing  effect 


Phenomena  of  Respiration. — M.  Vierordt  has  been  making 
a  number  of  experiraenfs  on  respiration,  and  '  especially  on 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  respiratory  movements.  He  found  that  the 
volume  of  respired  air  contained  less  carbonic  acid  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  respirations  were  more  frequent    Bui  the  quanti* 
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ty  of  carbonic  acid  expired  per  minute  -was  the  same  wheth- 
er the  respirations  were  quick  or  slow.  This  law  was  veri- 
fied whatever  was  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  per 
minute, — a  quantity,  however,  which  in  M.  Vierordt  at  dif- 
terent  times  varied  from  174  to  470  cubic  centimeters  per 
minute. — Edin.  Med.  Jour. — Comp.  Itsn. — Med.  Examiner. 


Report  on  the  Progress  of  Surgery.  By  Henrt  Anceli., 
Eisq.,  M.R.C.S.E. — No  observer  can  doubt  that  Surgery  if 
making  rapid  progress.  While  on  the  one  hand  new  opera- 
tions are  successively  discovered  for  the  cure  of  pathological 
lesions  hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  as  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  strabismus,  and  the  subcutaneous  section  in  tenoto- 
my: on  the  other  hand,  operations  by  the  knife  are  superse- 
ded by  a  more  rational  and  scientific,  a  less  objectionable 
and  equally  successful  treatment  of  the  disease:  as  in  the 
probable  substitution  of  pressure  for  incision  in  the  cure  of 
lome  cases  of  aneurism. 

Again,  surgical  operations  which  proved  unsuccessful  and 
were  abandoned  in  despair  in  a  more  infantile  period  of  the 
art,  are  now  likely  to  be  resorted  to  successfully  in  treat- 
ment of  incurable  maladies,  as  exemplified  in  the  abdominal 
section  for  the  extirpation  of  diseased  ovaries.  In  a  more 
strictly  scientific  pomt,  of  view  also,  surgery  is  steadily  ad** 
vancing  with  the  progress  of  physiology  and  pathology.  An 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
especially  derived  from  microscopical  anatomy  and  micro- 
chemistry,  is  leading  on  to  more  rational  views  of  treatment. 
Statistical  records  are  daily  furnishing  more  accurate  data  of 
the  results  of  practice,  and  the  innumerable  facilities  now  ai* 
forded  in  all  the  more  civilized  communities  for  extended  and 
multiplied  observation,  are  increasing  in  an  incalculable  ratio 
our  stock  of  knowledge.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  no 
individual  in  active  practice  can  hope  to  embrace  all  that  is 
in  process,  and  all  that  has  been  done,  even  within  a  limit- 
ed period,  in  his  own  reading  and  investigation,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  feel  assured  will  render  the  periodical  Re- 
ports of  the  Progress  of  Surgery,  which  are  to  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  mis  retrospect,  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
surgical  practitioner,  embracing,  as  they  are  intended  to  do, 
resdts — and  more  especially  practical  results — in  reference 
to  etiology,  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment 
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1,  One  of  the  most  recent  works  that  has  issued  from  the 
press  on  any  general  division  of  the  subject  of  surgery,  and 
by  a  surgeon,  is  an  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Macilwain,  on 
the  Nature  and  TreatmenI  of  Tumors. .  Mr.  Maciiwain 
maintains  it  to  be  a  pure  assumption  that  cancer,  fungus  he* 
matodes,  and  other  malignant  tumors,  are  incurable  by  the 
powers  of  nature — and  an  assumption,  moreover,  we  may 
add,  the  tendancy  of  which  is  the  more  pernicious  as  it  per- 
verts and  discourages  the  labors  of  those  who  are  industri- 
ously inclined.  He  takes  a  threefold  view  of  the  cause  of 
tumors: — In  the  first  place  they  are  referable  to  the  food 
containing  something  unusual;  secondly,  to  the  assimilating 
organs  acting  on  the  ingesta  in  some  unusual  manner;  and 
lastly,  or  to  both  these  circumstances  combined.  His  cura- 
tive intentions  are  therefore  directed  to  diet,  and  to  a  regula- 
tion of  the  various  organs  which  represent  the  different  stages 
of  assimilation.  No  organ  in  the  body,  according  to  the 
views  of  this  author,  is  more  frequently  in  fault  than  the  liver, 
and  this  often  without  any  indicative  symptoms.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful  history  of  Uie 
patient,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  injurious  influence  the 
liver  has  been  exposed  to  at  any  time,  and  whether  ordinary 
influences  have  been  so  exalted  as  to  become  injurious.  The 
influences  referred  to  are  especially — sedentary  habits,  and 
the  free  use  of  alcohol,  and  of  greasy,  fatty,  and  saccharine 
matter;  substances  which  contain  a  superabundance  of  car- 
bon. To  regulate  disordered  liver  he  tries  to  diminish  the 
(juantity  of  carbon,  except  such  as  is  contained  in  necessary 
tood.  A  man  may  eat  meat — Mr.  Maciiwain  observes — 
without  fat;  butter  is  unnecessary;  so  is  sugar;  and  in  this 
way,  without  depriving  the  system  of  anything  really  neces- 
sary to  health,  the  liver  may  be  materially  relieved,  and  this 
indeed  is  the  great  mode  of  assisting  its  function.  The  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Macilwain's  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tu- 
mors is  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  confidence  in  local 
applications,  particularly  in  those  which  are  supposed  to  ex- 
cite curative  actions  in  the  part,  and  might  be  called  positive 
remedies.  To  the  judicious  management  of  those  which  act 
by  excluding  injurious  agencies,  or  negative  remedies,  he  at- 
taches more  importance. 

Cancer,  so  long  as  the  viscera  are  sound,  is  a  curable  dis- 
ease; and  the  absorption  of  malignant  tumors  generally  is 
under  the  influence  ot  remedial  treatment.  Our  author  gives 
the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  39,  who  consulted  him  for  a  tumor 
of  the   breast  which  had  been  pronounced  hopeless.     It  was 
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a  true  specimen  of  carcinoma — very  hard,  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  parts,   the  skin  tucked  in  at  the  nipple  with  a  dark 

rt  there,  slightly  abraded,  painful,  with  a  sense  of  drawing; 
arm  swolllea  and  red  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumor,  and  a 
few  drops  of  blood  issuing  from  the  dark  spot  daily.  Her 
general  health  was  greatly  deranged — probably  not  one  func- 
tion in  her  whole  body  performed  healthily.  The  plan  of 
treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  very  plain  diet,  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  sugar  and  grease  of  all  kmds,  friction  to  the 
skin,  with  special  avoidance  of  any  interference  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tumor.  After  the  cessation  of  her  scanty 
catamenia,  a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  pubis,  and  the 
medicines  generally  used  were  aloes  and  ipecacuanha,  with 
now  and  then  a  dose  of  cafomel.  The  case  improved;  the 
tumor  became  moveable,  the  suffering  from  it  very  trivial, 
and  except  when  she  transgressed  in  her  regimen,  although 
now  and  then  a  little  uncomfortable,  she  was  most  generally 
^sy. 

The  patient  relaxing  in  her  obedience,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian was  consulted,  who  allowed  her  to  ^eat  what  she  pleas- 
ed.' The  result  was,  that  in  a  few  days  she  was  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  the  most  terrible  suffering,  for  which  opium 
was  prescribed  without  relief;  but  a  return  to  the  former 
plan  was  attended  with  almost  immediate  amelioration,  al- 
though she  never  recovered  her  former  ease.  So  long  as 
she  adhered  strictly  to  the  plan,  she  had  almost  absolute  im- 
munity from  pain;  but  sh^  frequently  tampered  with  impuni- 
ty. She  ultimately  died,  as  the  author  believes  from  her  own 
imprudence,  in  great  agony.  Mr.  Macilwaine  gives  other 
cases  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  regular  and  daily 
exercise,  a  plain  diet,  and  the  exclusion  of  saccharine,  olea- 
ginous, and  alcoholic  matters  in  malignant  tumors.  The  plan 
of  diet  should  be  ^simple,  and  strictly  defined;^  and  one  of  his 
correspondents,  Mr.  Kingdon,  remarks: — I  am  i)ow  convin- 
ced that  many  diseases,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
incurable,  may  be  cured  by  that  close  attention  to  the  mini>- 
tiae  of  function  which  does  not  permit  the  most  insignijicant  por- 
tion  of  the  frame  to  be  overlooked. 

As  respects  depositions  generally  which  are  not  cancerous, 
Mr.  Macilwain  now  seldom  sees  any  in  which  he  cannot  sue* 
ceed  by  strict  treatment;  sometimes  in  procuring  their  ab- 
sorption, almost  always  in  arresting  their  progress;  and  he 
believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  promoting  the  absorption  of 
ten  or  twelve  malignant  tumors  at  least 
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The  author's  observations  on  the  progressive  results  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  tumors  are  thus  described: 

"The  first  change  observed  is  that  if  there  have  been  much 
pain,  there  is  a  very  material  and  marked  diminution,  or  a  to- 
tal subsidence  of  it,  without  the  influence  of  opium  or  any 
other  narcotic;  and  this,  too,  when  opium  and  other  narco- 
tics have  been  exhibited  in  vain.  The  tumor  becomes  loosen- 
ed as  to  its  subjacent  connections;  and  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  tucked-in  nipple  resume  the  natural  appearance. 
A  change  yet  more  important  is,  that  the  tumor  which  had 
before,  perhaps,  presented  itself  in  one  mass,  with  more  or 
less  irregularity,  becomes  broken  into  portions,  so  as  to  feel 
like  separate  depositions,  intersected  as  it  were  by  lines  of 
more  healthy  structure.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  a  di- 
minution of  the  characteristic  hardness;  so  that  after  a  while 
the  carcinomatous  character  becomes  entirely  lost.  The 
change  progressing,  the  tumor  becomes  gradually  absorbed, 
until  nothing  remains  but  what,  if  now  examined  for  the  first 
time,  might  be  taken  for  an  enlarged  gland;  and  this  gradual- 
ly disappearing,  the  part  resumes  its  ordinary  character. 
Now  all  this  has  never  happened  without  a  change  in  some 
one  or  more  important  function  to  which  the  treatment  has 
been  specially  directed,  though  this  has  varied  in  different 
cases  according  to  the  function  which,  on  careful  analysis, 
appeared  to  be  most  seriously  or  primarily  affected.  If  I 
were  called  on  to  name  any  dietetic  measure  most  general, 
I  should  say  the  diminution  of  carbon,  in  the  interdiction  of 
^ease,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  If  I  were  asked  what  one  organ 
has  most  frequently  appeared  to  take  the  lead,  I  should  say 
the  liver." 

We  have  thus  given  as  fair  a  statement  of  Mr.  Macilwain's 
▼iews  as  our  space  will  admit  of,  because  we  verily  believe 
that  much  sutlering  accrues,  if  not  loss  of  life,  from  men 
holding  the  most  eminent  position  as  surgeons  and  physicians, 
distrusting  the  unquestionable  powers  of  nature,  and  relin- 
quishing the  systematic  and  scientific  treatment  of^  what  they 
deem  hopeless  diseases.  Heterologous  formations  frequently 
disappear,  to  the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  but  not  without  a  cause.  These  cases  establish  the 
justice  of  OUT  claims  for  the  powers  of  nature.  We  believe 
our  readers  will  regard  Mr.  Macilwain^s  views  respecting 
the  principles  and  the  details  of  his  treatment  not  merely  as 
interesting,  but  as  important. 
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3.  A  work  has  also  been  recently  published  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Cancerous  Tumors  of  the  tireast  without  Operation, 
in  Paris,  by  S.  Tanchou,  in  which  302  cases  of  cancer  are 
collected  together,  as  having  got  well  after  the  employment 
of  various  remedies.  We  find  this  author  boldly  maintaining 
that  cancer  is  not  absolutely  incurable.  He  gives,  it  is  true, 
but  three  cases  of  amelioration,  and  fails  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion; yet  the  cases  cited  have  been  admitted  by  some  ot  his 
reviewers  as  demonstrative  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
ameliorate  cancerous  affections,  but  also  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress and  render  them  stationary. 

3.  A  work  published  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  in  1842, 
and  reviewed  m  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  of 
January  last,  will  doubtless  call  tht  more  particular  attention 
of  surgeons  to  the  important  subject  of  temperature  in  opera- 
tions and  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases.  M.  Guyot  in- 
fers, from  the  numerous  experiments,  that  air,  when  devoid 
of  any  noxious  impregnation,  has,  simply  considered,  no  inju- 
rious action  on  living  parts.  It  may,  nevertheless,  become 
mjurious  in  two  ways: 

1.  Mechanically,  as  by  causing  the  lung  to  collapse  in  pen- 
etrating wounds  of  the  chest, — by  destroying  the  cellular  at- 
tachments of  the  viscera  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen, — and 
by  distending  or  compressing  organs  as  in  emphysema. 

2.  As  the  medium  of  an  injurious  temperature,  air  intro- 
duced into  the  serous  and  synovial  cavities  occasions  inflam- 
mation by  its  coldness:  at  the  temperature  of  36**  cent.  r96j) 
Fah.,  the  articular,  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  cavities, 
may  be  opened  without  danger  of  inflammation,  in  so  far  as 
the  contact  of  the  atniosphere  is  concerned. 

By  the  term  'Incubation'  as  a  curative  process,  M.  Guyot 
implies  a  temperature  of  36**  cent,  applied  to  the  body  by 
means  of  heated  air.     He  distinguishes  three  species: 

1.  Local  or  circumscribed  incubation  adapted  to  amputa- 
tions, wounds,  &,c. 

2.  Difiuse  incubation,  acting  upon  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  body,  to  re-establish  a  function,  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation,  &c. 

3.  General  incubation  applicable  to  premature  birth,  defec- 
tive development  of  infants,  and  various  diseases.  It  may 
also  be  continued  or  intermittent  in  its  application.  Various 
kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed  for  the  puipose. 

This  peculiar  treatment  has  been  tried  and  found  success- 
ful in  ulcers,  some  of  which  were  of  an  inveterate  kind;  and 
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ia  one  case  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  in  a  man  aged 
67^  in  a  large,  callous,  and  fistulous  sore,  in  an  immense  la- 
cerated wound  of  the  arm.  In  a  case  of  phlemonoid  erysip- 
elas, terminating  in  gagrene,  two  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  the  suppuration  was  diminished  to 
one-half,  the  wound  was  covered  with  granulations,  and  the 
fever  had  ceased.  In  oedema  of  the  limbs,  in  phlegmonoid 
erysipelas,  eczema,  and  a  numerous  variety  of  cases,  it  ap- 
pears most  essentially  to  influence  the  cure. 

M.  Guyot  has  put  his  method  into  practice  in  white  stoelling^ 
and  records  cases  which  seem  to  indicate  that  is  worthy  of 
a  more  extensive  trial.  A  case  of  chronic  rheumatism  was 
cured  in  twelve  days,  and  a  case  of  periostitis  of  the  tibia 
in  eight  days.  A  malignant  or  ill-conditioned  ulcer  of  the 
nose,  which  had  resisted  ordinary  treatment,  was  much  bene- 
fited by  incubation;  and  in  another  case  a  cancerous  ulcer  of 
the  worst  character,  also  seated  on  the  nose,  this  treatment 
modified  the  sore  in  a  remarkable  manner;  the  mammillated 
and  tuberculated  surface  contracted  its  limits,  caused  the  red- 
ness and  pain  to  disappear, and  predisposed  the  tissues  to  cica- 
trization. The  arsenical  paste  was  then  applied,  and  the  cure 
became  complete.  Thirty-two  cases  are  detailed  in  which 
incubation  was  applied  to  the  stump  after  various  amputations 
and  the  results,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  amputation 
under  ordinary  treatment  in  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  were 
very  greatly  in  favor  of  the  remedy,  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  they  were  tairly  attributable  to  the 
artificial  temperature. 

While  on  the  subject  of  temperature  in  the  treatment  of 
surgical  diseases,  we  may  state  that  in  Mr.  Grantham's  work, 
quoted  in  our  extracts,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  keeping  u[)  the  normal  temperature,  or  'the  vitality'  of 
the  superficial  structures  in  inflammation  of  the  ligamentous, 
tendinous,  and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  body;  and  the  book 
contains  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  founded 
on  this  principle.  Thus,  in  the  after  treatment,  on  reduction 
of  a  bad  dislocation  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  Mr.  Grantham 
steams  and  foments  the  limb  for  an  hour,  and  then  applies  a 
large  hot  bread  and  water  poultice  for  several  days.  He 
observes  of  this  case,  which  was  cured  in  a  few  days,  'that 
no  blood  was  lost,  nor  any  cold  applications  used.'  The 
treatment  was  simply  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  exhalents 
and  absorbents,  so  as  to  remove  tumefaction  and  extravasa- 
tion without  lessening  the  vital  properties  pertaining  to  the 
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low  organized  textures^  as  it  is  the  ligamentous  and  tendinous 
structures  which  are  injured  in  all  dislocations. 

In  the  operations  for  removal  of  ovarian  tnmors,  the  sur- 
geon finds  it  of  the  first  importance  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  In  fact,  no  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  extent  and  length  of  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera  in  many  of  these  operations  can  doubt  that  their 
safety  has  been,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  secured  by  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  and  that  inattention  to  it  would 
very  decidedly  increase  their  mortality.  We  have  placed 
this  subject  thus  imperfectly  before  our  readers,  convinced 
that  surgeons  in  this  variable  and  inclement  climate  are, 
in  the  main  of  their  practice,  much  too  negligent  on  this  im- 
portant point,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  fiiture  numbers  of  the 
^Retrospect'  will  have  to  record  more  favorable  results  in 
several  departments  of  surgical  practice,  when  it  receives  a 
greater  share  of  attention. 

4.  Dr.  Egan  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  article  ''On 
the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Diseases,'  the  sub- 
stance of  which  he  recapitulates  as  follows: 

1st.  I  have  observed  the  simple  superficial  ulcer,  unatten- 
ded with  indurated  margin  or  base,  give  rise  to  a  papular 
eruption,  pains  resembling  rheumatism,  increased  vascularity 
of  the  throat,  generally  accompanied  with  enlarged  tonsils. 
In  this  form  I  have  never  witnessed  the  occurence  of  rupia, 
nodes,  or  ulceration  of  the  backoi  the  pharynx:  in  this  class, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  treated  without  mercury,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  occurred  far  more  frequently,  but  were 
of  a  milder  description  than  in  those  where  the  opposite  plan 
of  treatment  was  adopted.  When  topical  applications  fail 
mercury  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a 
cure. 

2dly.  That  strong  presumptive  evidence  has  been  afibrd- 
ed,  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  in  its  incipient  stage,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  mild  form  of  secondary  symptoms;  but 
not  having  been  able  to  substantiate  this  opinion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  inoculation,  I  cannot,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
lay  it  down  as  an  ascertained  fact. 

3dly.  Tiiat  the  excavated  ulcer,  with  indurated  margins 
and  base,  commonly  described  as  the  Hunterian  chancre,  has, 
in  my  limited  number. of  cases,  been  succeeded  by  a  scaly 
eruption  and  excavated  ulcers  of  the  tonsils;  and  that  in  those 
cases  alone  mercury  deserves  the  name  of  a  specific. 
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4thly.  That  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  where  it  has  existed 
ab  initio^  does  not  owe  its  characters  to  any  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  but  to  a  specific  virus,  as  is  evinced  by  the  dis* 
similarity  and  inveteracy  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  symp- 
toms; and  that  in  such  cases  mercury  is  decidedly  injurious. 
And,  lastly,  that  all  the  secondary  forms  of  syphilis,  with  the 
exception  of  iritis,  are  curable  without  the  aid  of  mercury; 
the  cure,  however,  is  much  more  protracted,  but  relapses  far 
less  frequent. 

5.  There  is  nothing  before  us  of  very  great  importance 
in  Thoracic  Surgery.  Forty  cases  of  injuries  of  the  chest 
were  the  whole  number  received  into  Guy's  Hospital  from 
January  1,  1843,  to  December  31,  1844.  The  series  ex- 
cludes injuries  in  this  region  of  minor  importance  treated  out 
of  the  hospital.  Of  the  40  cases  four  terminated  fatally, 
that  is  to  say,  10  per  cent.  The  cases  include,  simple  inju- 
ries of  the  chest;  fractures  of  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  clavicle; 
comminuted  fractures;  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest;  in- 
juries of  the  lungs;  with  difterent  complications,  as  pneumo- 
nia, pleuritis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  emphysema,  hemoptysis,  col* 
lapses,  and  general  obscure  inflammatory  and  other  symptoms. 
The  usually  admitted  principles  of  treatment  were  resorted 
to,  as — rest,  bandaging,  bleeding  —  general  and  local,  and 
purgatives;  and  to  meet  special  complications  and  symptoms 
— calomel  and  opium,  incisions,  punctures,  brandy,  and  other 
stimulants,  blisters,  antimony,  diaphoretics,  &c.  Except  that 
a  series  of  such  cases  must  present  novelties  in  their  details, 
and  if  faithfully  recorded,  must  be  interesting  and  instructiive 
to  the  surgical  practitioner,  this  report  does  not  contain  any- 
thing new  in  principle,  eUher  as  respects  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment. 

6.  The  following  is  an  interesting  case  of  injury  of  the 
chest,  with  hernia  of  the  right  lung.  A  child,  13  years  old, 
fell  from  a  considerable  height,  whilst  he  was  playing,  and 
struck  himself  against  the  end  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  which 
had  been  recently  cut  A  wound  about  three  inches  in 
length  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was 
the  consequence,  extending  transversely  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  and  rib.  Dr.  Anglo,  who  was  called  in  immediate- 
ly, found  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  interior 
of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  an  elastic  tumor  about  the 
size  of  the  fist,  and  of  a  rosaceous  color,  having  a  transverse 
wound,  and  evidently  being  part  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the 
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lung.  There  was  much  oppression  and  anxiety^  an  extreme 
pallor,  the  pulse  ^miserable,'  the  extremities  cold,  and  every 
thinff  indicated  imminent  dancer.  The  protruded  portion  of 
the  Tung  was  reduced,  although  with  difficulty,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with  bandages.  The 
patient  was  three  days  recovering  from  the  violence  of  the 
concussion.  Reaction  then  came  on  which  was  met  by 
bleedings  and  antiphlogistics.  The  wound  soon  cicatrized, 
the  pulse  recoverea  its  functions,  and  in  six  weeks  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  French  Journals  contain  several  cases 
in  which  paracentesis  thoracis  has  been  performed  with  suc- 
cessful results. 

7.  In  Abdominal  Surgery,  Ovariotomy  occupies  the  first 
[dace.  The  revival  of  the  abdominal  section  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  diseased  ovaries,  is  an  important  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  modern  surgery,  and  the  progress  of  opinion 
respecting  this  important  operation,  both  as  to  its  propriety 
as  a  mode  of  cure,  and  the  various  modifications  which  may 
be  suggested  in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  deserves  the  im- 
mediate and  most  serious  attention  of  every  practical  sur- 
geon, for,  although  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease  itself 
most  frequently  devolves  upon  the  accoucheur,  the  formida*' 
ble  nature  of  the  operation  will  in  all  cases  render  it  desira* 
ble  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the  practical  surgeon. 
We  propose  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers  upon  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  epoch  from  which  this  ^Re- 
trospect' dates,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Phillip's  paper  on  the 
subject. 

This  gentleman  has  colfected  the  results  of  eighty-one  op- 
erations:— 

The  tumor  was  extracted  in  -        -        61  cases 

Adhesions,  &c,  prevented  its  extraction  in     15 
No  tumor  was  found  in  ...  5=81 

Of  the  whole  number: — 

The  recoveries  after  abdominal  section  were    46 
The  deaths  -  -         -        -        .        32=81 

But  all  the  cases  in  which  no  tumor  was  discovered,  and  the 
operation  was  not  completed,  recovered. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  the  tumor  was  extracted  there 
were: — 

Recoveries 35 

Deaths  26=61 

Of  those  in  which  adhesions  and  other  circumstances  preven 
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vented  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  nine  recovered,  and  six 
died. 

The  large  incision  was  resorted  to  in  55  cases  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Cured 23 

.  Recovered 6 

Died 26=55 

The  small  incision  in  27,  of  which  there  were — 

Cured 13 

Recovered 7 

Died -         7=27 

Several  years  ago,  that  distinguished  physiologist  and  prac- 
titioner, Dr.  Blundell,  drew  up  a  paper  which  was  read  to 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
demonstrate  what  the  author  then  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  fears  entertained  by  surgeons  were  greatly  exaggerated 
respecting  the  dangers  that  attend  wounds  of  the  peritone- 
um. We  have  not  seen  the  paper,  but  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  its  author  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
understand  that  it  embraced  cases  of  the  most  extensive  la- 
ceration of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  with  extrusion  of 
the  viscera,  which  had  ultimately  recovered.  The  Society 
declined  publishing  the  paper,  but  the  author  has  never  had 
reason  to  alter  his  own  deductions  from  a  consideration  of 
those  cases.  The  recent  results  of  the  abdominal  section 
tend  very  greatly  to  confirm  his  views.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  many  cases  of  ovarian  disease,  previous  to  the  period  at 
which  an  operation  is  likely  to  be  performed,  the  whole  peri- 
toneum has  assumed  a  pathological  condition;  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  inflammation,  and  all  its  consequences,  is  liable 
to  occur  at  any  period  during  the  progress  of  ovarian  dis- 
ease, and  also,  that  it  is  inflammation  which  is  chiefly  dread- 
ed by  the  surgeon,  in  making  extensive  incisions  through  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  handling  and  exposing  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. It  is  not  for  us  to  encourage  or  discourage  any  partic- 
ular methodus  medendi^  we  are  rather  the  chroniclers  of  events; 
and  we  shall  in  future  collect  all  the  cases  which  meet  the 
public  eye,  wherein  this  operation  is  resorted  to,  with  a  view 
to  place  the  results  before  our  readers.  It  may,  however, 
as  we  conceive,  be  justly  remarked,  that  according  to  the 
evidence  before  us,  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  these  cases, 
is  not  so  great  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  and  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Blundell  upon  this  head  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect 
An  additional  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bowles,  of  Harrison 
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county,  Ohio,  wherein  the  incision  was  nme  inches  along 
the  linea  alba:  the  omentum  was  found  to  be  adherent  to  the 
tumor,  and  the  latter  firmly  bound  down  by  adhesions  to  the 
bladder  and  uterus;  but  all  the  adhesions  were  easily  separa- 
ted by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  patient  vomited  du- 
ring the  operation,  producing  piotrusion  of  the  intestines. 
To  prevent  distension  of  the  bowels  by  flatus,  a  tube  was 
kept  in  the  i-ectum.  The  tumor  was  solid,  and  weigned  five 
pounds.     No  doubt  remained  of  ultimate  recovery. 

Cases  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lane  (unpublished),  and  others, 
the  above  record  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
have  come  to  our  knowledge;  they  are  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful, and  will  be  placed  before  our  readers  in  our  next 
number. 

8.  The  proposed  revival  of  the  treatment  of  fistula  in 
ano  by  ligature,  according  to  an  improved  method,  has  met 
with  objections.  It  is  asserted  to  be  inapplicable  and  insuffi- 
cient in  many  cases,  and  also  more  painful  and  hazardous 
than  th^  operation  with  the  knife.  Mr.  Salmon,  after  nearly 
twenty  years'  experience  ,  denies  that  the  operation  by  in- 
cision is  attended  by  any  peculiar  hazard  from  hemorrhage  or 
otherwise.  In  248  cases,  selected  promiscuously,  he  states 
that  no  fatal  hemorrhage  occurred;  in  20  instances  only, 
was  there  any  bleeding  which  required  attention,  and  in  these 
latter  cases  the  simplest  precaution  sufficed  to  prevent  any 
serious  inconvenience.  The  operation  by  ligature  has,  again, 
been  admitted  to  be  applicable  in  cases  ot  small  and  smgle 
sinuses,  but  its  propriety  doubted  where  large  abscesses,  with 
loss  of  substance,  and  complicated  sinuses  tendigg  in  different 
directions,  occur.  In  these  latter  cases,  Mr.  Luke  admits 
that  ligature  offers  no  better  success  than  the  knife,  byt,  he 
states,  ^certainly  not  less,'  The  probability  of  success  must 
deptfid  much  upon  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  communi- 
cating sinuses,  and  upon  their  complications  with  ligamentt)us 
and  osseous  structures.  In  more  remediable  cases,.  Mr.  Luke 
remarks,  that  although,  when  mismanaged,  the  ligature  may 
produce  protracted  pain,  yet,  when  well  managed,  it  neither 
(produces  as  much  pam  as  the  knife,  nor  as  much  hazard;  par- 
ticularly where  the  rectal  aperture  is  barely  within  reach  of 
the  fiiger.  The  insertion  of  the  ligature  according  to  th^ 
plan  recommended,  causes  scarcely  more  pain  than  a  com- 
mon examination;  it  is  at  no  time  necessary  to  draw  it  so 
t^t  as  to  cause  pain;  ^^during  the  first  few  days,  or  until 
ti^  slight  inflammation  of  the  fistula  which  succeeds  its  intro- 

7  * 
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(iuction  has  attained  its  maximum  amount,'^  it  should  be  left 
loose;  it  is  then  made  nearly  tense,  but  not  to  give  pain,  and 
the  tension  is  to  be  kept  at  this  point  by  renewed  turns  of  the 
screw  every  two  or  three  days.  The  whole  proceeding  is 
to  be  slowly  conducted,  and  in  this  consists  the  essence  of 
the  improvement  as  compared  with  the  mode  of  applying  the 
ligature  in  former  days.  When  pain  occurs,  it  usually  arises 
on  the  accession  of  inflammation,  causing  the  included  parts 
to  swell;  the  ligature  is  then  to  be  loosened,  which  is  readily 
effected  by  the  kind  of  apparatus  employed.  We  may  add, 
that  the  operation  by  the  knife  is  one  greatly  dreaded  in  most 
cases  by  patients,  and  frequently  deferred  in  consequence  of 
that  dread;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  surgeon 
can  conscientiously  resort,  as  a  general  principle,  to  the  treat- 
ment by  ligature,  the  subject  of  this  formidable  disease  will 
more  readily  cofide  in  the  scientific  surgeon,  and  less  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  hands  of  the  charlatan. 

9.  One  of  the  most  important  surgical  subjects  which  has 
lately  been  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  profession 
is  the  Cure  of  Aneurism  by  Pressure.  Several  cases  of  this 
formidable  disease,  cured  without  operation,  are  quoted  in 
our  extracts,  and  it  is  most  important  that  the  practical  sur- 
geon should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  recent  results  of  ex- 
perience in  this  method  of  treatment.  Compression  effected 
in  various  ways  has  repeatedly  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  or  curing  aneurism,  but  we  believe  that  we 
may  state,  at  once  and  unequivocally,  that  the  application  of 
pressure  upon  strictly  scientific  principles  has  never  had  a 
fair  trial.  The  cases  before  us  justify  the  opinion  that  in 
many  cases  it  will  prove  an  adequate  remedy,  and  will  su- 
perse4e  the  use  of  the  ligature. 

It  may  be  useful  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  objects  for 
which  compression  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism. 

Ur.  W.  Hunter  held  that  when  the  integuments  begin  to 
s^ive  way  in  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  bandage  judiciously  ap- 
plied might  preserve  life  for  some  considerable  time,  but  look- 
ing to  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the  arterial  tunics,  during 
the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  where  it  meets 
with  the  resistance  of  the  osseous  structure,  as  of  the  ster- 
num or  vertebras,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
main,  compression  or  tight  bandaging  would  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  Dr.  D.  Munro  taught  the  same  doctrine.  But  in 
cartes  of  false  aneurisms,  when  small,  particularly  those  oo 
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curring  in  the  arm  from  bleeding,  Dr.  Munro  advocates,  to- 
gether with  moderate  depletion,  compression  on  the  part,  by 
means  of  compresses  and  bandages,  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  flowing  in  the  cyst;  the  compression  to  be  continued 
not  only  till  the  tumor  disappears,  but  likewise  for  some  time 
after,  lest  a  relapse  should  occur;  quoting  cases  which  have 
been  cured,  but  concluding  with  the  remark,  that  ^where  such 
aneurisms  are  large,  and  of  long  standing,  this  method  can 
have  no  effect.'  Guattani  and  the  surgeons  of  Rome  about 
this  period  (1750-60),  attached  more  importance  to  compres- 
sion as  a  remedy,  and  resorted  to  it  somewhat  more  system- 
atically in  crural  and  popliteal  aneurisms.  The  latter  author 
recommeds  gradually  compressing  the  aneurismal  tumor,  by 
means  of  bandages  applied  more  and  more  tightly  from  day 
to  day,  and  gives  successful  cases.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Guatt'ani's  method  was  Mirect  and  energetic'  pressui:e.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  Hunterian  operation  being  adopted,  the  plan 
of  compressing  the  artery  at  soma  distarce  from  the  tumor 
was  made  trial  of  by  Dubois,  Astley  Cooper,  and  others,  the 
object  being,  by  severe  and  continued  pressure,  to  render  the 
artery  impervious.  Tfhe  objections  to  these  modes  of  apply- 
ing pressure  are  stated  to  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  positive.  It 
is  either  insufficient,  or  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  neigh- 
boring parts  from  its  influence,  and  accordingly  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  collateral  vessels  is  arrested;  it  requires  to  be 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  is  attended  with 
great  pain.  Hence  constitutional  disturbance  followed  by 
inflammation,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  the  compressed  parts; 
in  numerous  cases  the  patient  hae  been  unable  to  sustain  it, 
and  from  other  causes  it  has  proved  unsuccessful. 

We  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short  account  of  the 
more  scientific  application  of  pressure  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism, lately  adopted  by  Hutton,  Cusack,  Bellingham,  Allen, 
Greatrex,  and  Liston,  from  Professor  Millers  Principles  of 
Surgery.  The  pressure  is  made  at  the  Hunterian  site,  but  is 
neither  constant  nor  severe.  By  any  suitable  apparatus,  a 
moderate  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  vessel,  at  % 
point  where  the  coats  may  be  expected  to  to  be  sound,  aftd 
constquently  not  prone  to  ulcerate  from  various  causes. 

This  is  maintained  so  long  as  it  can  be  conveniently  borne 
by  the  patient,  but  no  longer.  When  uneasy  sensations  be- 
come intense,  with  swelling  and  numbness  of  the  limb,  and 
throbbing  in  the  part,  the  pressure  is  either  slackened  or  re- 
moved. After  a  time,  the  parts  having  recovered,  it  is  re-^ip- 
plied.    Again  it  is  removed,  and  thus  the  disasters  formerly 
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attendant  upon  the  treatment  by  pressure  are  avoided*  At 
the  same  time  that  the  circulation  in  the  aneurism  is  modera- 
ted^ the  tumor  begins  to  diminish,  its  pulsation  is  less,  and  it 
feels  harder  and  less  compressible;  ultimately  pulsation  whol- 
ly disappears,  and  induration  becomes  complete,  absorption 
advances,  and  the  cure  is  obtained  with  or  without  a  previ- 
ous state  of  the  vessel.  Throughout  the  treatment  absolute 
repose  and  decumbency  are  maintained,  with  an  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen.  Also,  the  limb  below  the  compressed  point 
must  be  uniformly  and  equally  supported  by  bandaging,  lest 
passive  congestion  and  oedema  supervene;  and  this  pressure 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  somewhat  increased  on  that  part 
of  the  limb  which  includes  the  aneurismal  tumor.  The  pro- 
cess is  one  of  weeks,  not  days — gradual,  not  sudden — inter- 
rupted, not  continuously  progressive.  The  pressure  requires 
to  be  neither  great  nor  constant,  for  we  do  not  desire  oblit- 
eration even  temporary.  It  is  sufficient  to  moderate,  "not  es- 
sential to  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood.  The  treatment  is  con- 
ducted rather  as  if  itself  were  not  the  agent  of  cure,  but  only 
the  means  whereby  the  spontaneous  cure  may  be  originated 
and  favored. 

The  objections  still  advanced  by  Professor  Miller  to  this 
improved  method  of  applying  pressure  are: — The  protracted 
period  and  ultimate  uncertainty  of  the  cure.  If  improperly 
conducted,  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  inferior  to  the  ligature. 
It  is  less  capable  of  general  application,  since  many  systems 
cannot  tolerate  pressure;  our  experience  of  its  use  is  in  its 
infancy. 

The  last  objection  of  Professor  Miller  is  exactly  that  which 
will  render  it  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  fature  numbers  of  the 
^Retrospect'  to  place  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  all 
the  cases,  whether  successful  or  i^isuccessful,  that  may  for 
some  time  to  come  meet  the  public  eye.  This  is  the  only 
way  by  which  profit  can  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  great  body 
of  surgeons  by  the  experience  of  individuals.  At  preseiU  it 
will  suffice-  to  say  that  in  1831  Assalini  published  a  case  of 

fopliteal  aneurism  cured  by  pressure.  In  November  last, 
)r.  Hutton,  of  Dublin,  recorded  seven  cases  treated  by  pres- 
sure, one  only  of  which  was  unsuccessful.  Giraldes  tin  his 
memoir  cites  fifteen  cases,  mcluding  those  just  referred  to, 
of  aneurism  treated  successfully  by  compression  of  femoral 
artery,  and  he  remarks  that  the  mean  duration  of  the  treat- 
ment was  24  days,  the  minimum  5  days,  and  the  maximum 
90  days;  and  this  author  judiciously  suggests  that  one  cir- 
circumstance  which  ought  to  plead  strongly  in  favor  of  com- 
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pression,  and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  surgeons,  in 
the  contingencies  which  await  the  operation  by  ligature.  The 
ligature  is  not  an  infahible  remedy;  too  frequently  the  di^ 
ease  returns  after  the  operation,  of  which  circumstance  in- 
stances are  cited  upon  the  authority  of  Cooper,  Brodie, 
Roux^  and  Lenoir;  and  serious  accidents,  as  consecutive  he- 
morrhage^ wounds,  and  inflammation  of  the  veins,  gangrene, 
and  death,  have  been  the  consequence.  Such  being  the  fact 
as  relates  to  the  treatment  now  resorted  to  by  surgeons,  the 
new  plan  ought  at  all  events  to  be  tried  for  the  present,  in 
every  case,  before  resorting  to  the  operation. 

The  advantages  of  compression  over  ligatures  are,  that  it 
is  exempt  from  all  danger;  so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  us 
to  judge,  more  universally  successful;  it  is  applicable  to  cer- 
tain cases  pf  aneurism  to  which  the  ligature  is  not,  and  to 
some  in  which  the  operation  by  ligature  would  be  likely  to 
be  followed  by  unfavorable  results,  as  in  the  case  of  very 
lar^  aneurisms  which  compress  the  collateral  circulation. 
It  IS  applicable  in  cases  wherein  the  ligature  is  contraindica- 
(ed  from  disease  of  the  arterial  system,  and  in  cases  of  the 
^aneuiismal  diathesis;'  also  in  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
in  broken-down  constitutions,   in  which  the   surgeon  would 

Erform  an  operation  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance;  and 
Illy,  its  employment,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful, does  not  preclude  the  subsequent  operation  by  lig- 
ature. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Belling- 
ham^s  explanation  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  pressure. 

"Instead  of  employing  a  single  instrument,  we  employ  two 
or  three,  if  necessary;  those  are  placed  upon  the  artery 
leading  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  when  the  pressure  of  ono 
becomes  painful  it  is  relaxed,  the  other  having  been  previous- 
ly tightened;  and  by  thus  altering  the  pressure,  we  can  keep 
up  continued  compression  for  any  length  of  time."     ♦    *    » 

The  instrument  ^^consists  of  an  arc  of  steel  covered  with 
leather,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  an  oblong,  padded  splint; 
the  other  extremity  terminates  in  a  nut,  containing  a  quick 
screw,  to  which  a  pad,  similar  to  that  of  a  tourniquet,  is  at- 
tached. »  *  ♦  The  principle  is  extremely  simple;  so 
much  so,  that  the  patient  can  regulate  its  application  himself, 
and  it  can  be  made  of  every  size,  so  as  to  compress  any  ves- 
sel withiii  the  reach  of  compression." 

10.  The  subject  of  tracheotomy  and  the  removal  of  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  larynx  excited  great  interest  at  the  pe- 
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riod  when  Mr.  Brunei's  case  was  before  the  public.  In  that 
remarkable  case  the  patient  suggested  the  idea  of  inverting 
the  body  so  as  to  give  the  same  facility  to  the  passage  of  the 
substance  out  of  the  tube  which  it  had  to  get  in,  but  the  ex- 
periment demonstrated  that  the  human  system  is  not  a  mere 
machine — a  vital  spasmodic  action  closed  the  glottis  and  ren- 
dered the  experiment  unsuccessful,  until  the  art  of  the  sur- 
geon was  resorted  to  for  •  the  performance  of  tracheotomy. 
A  case,  however,  has  been  recorded  in  the  Northern  Journal 
of  Medicine  from  which  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  the  me- 
chanician will  sometimes  succeed,  and  that  the  knife  of  the 
surgeon  may  be  superseded.  A  shilling  slipped  through  the 
glottis  of  an  individual,  giving  rise  to  comparatively  little  in- 
convenience. It  seemed  to  the  patient  to  be  fixed  at  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  and  that  it  would  return  if  he  were  placed  on 
his  head: — 

^^The  man  was  placed  with  his  shoulders  against  the  raised 
end  of  a  pretty  high  sofa,  and  then  being  seized  by  three  of 
the  most  powerful  of  those  present  by  the  loins  and  thighs, 
he  was  rapidly  inverted,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the  de- 
pendent position,  and  after  a  shake  or  two,  Dr.  Simpson  at 
the  same  time  moving  the  larynx  rapidly  from  side  to  side, 
the  shilling  passed  into  the  mouth  and  fell  upon  the  floor.'' 
The  relief  was  instantaneous  and  complete. 

In  our  own  immediate  neighborhood  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
passed  into  the  trachea  of  a  lady  from  a  carious  tooth;  a 
medical  man  was  called  in,  and  precipitately  ran  out  for  an- 
other surgeon  to  perform  tracheotomy.  In  the  interval,  the 
husband  believing  that  his  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death,  in- 
verted her  body,  the  foreign  substance  was  expelled,  and  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  doctors  she  was  perfectly  restored.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  foreign  substance 
in  falling  from  the  trachea  might  fix  itself  in  the  glottis  and 
cause  almost  instant  death,  so  that  the  inversion  oT  the  body 
cannot  be  considered  a  safe  measure  unless  the  surgeon  is  at 
hand  with  his  scalpel. 

11.  The  various  foreign  and  domestic  journals  during  the 
last  six  months  contain  the  usual  amount  of  information  in 
the  shape  of  lectures,  essays,  discussions,  cases,  &c.;  but  we 
believe  we  have  extracted  the  most  important  novelties. 
There  are  some  interesting  instances  of  those  cases  which 
involve  what  are  usually  styled  the  minor  operations  of  sur- 
gery, which  are  by  no  means  undeserving  attention,  The 
following  is  an  instance  in  point: 
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A  lady  from  the  country  had  a  carious  tooth  filed  io  admit 
a  pivot  to  an  artificial  tooth.  This  trifling  operation  was  at- 
tended with  little  pain,  was  followed  by  an  abscess  in  the 
jaw,  for  which  the  extraction  of  the  root  was  recommended; 
but  as  it  was  a  superior  canine  tooth,  with  a  deep  root,  and 
as  the  stump  presented  no  hold,  the  most  skilful  dentists 
would  not  undertake  the  extraction.  According  to  the  ad- 
vice of  M.  Recamier,  M.  Maisonneuve  made  an  incision  in 
the  mucous  membrane;  and  after  exposing  the  maxillary 
bone,  he  divided  the  bone  along  the  alveola.  This  operation 
ii  infinitely  less  painful  than  those  resorted  to  by  dentists 
with  their  various  instruments.  The  root  being  thus  exposed, 
M.  Maisonneuve  laid  hold  of  it  with  a  hook,  and  it  was  re- 
moved with  great  ease. 

12.  Operations,  novel  in  character,  or  remarkable  for  their 
boldness,  are  sometimes  resorted  to  once  even  by  judicious 
sui^eons,  and  are  justifiable,  although  judging  from  results 
we  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  they  ought  never  to  be 
repeated.  These  and  the  more  rash  experimeats  of  the  igno- 
rant or  reckless,  like  rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  frequent- 
ly throw  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  serve  as 
beacons  for  the  future.  Instances  of  one  or  more  of  these 
different  classes  of  surgical  cases  will  be  found  in  that  part  of 
our  volume  set  apart  for  'extracts,'  and  we  may  add  to  those 
contained  in  our  present  volume  two  cases  of  ^'puncture  of 
the  intestines  to  relieve  the  agony  of  distension  in  supposed 
internal  strangulation,"  lately  recorded  by  Sir  George  Le- 
fevre. 

The  lady  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  had  been  suflTering  for 
some  tiine  with  disordered  digestion,  when  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and  fecal  matter 
was  discharged  by  the  mouth.  To  this  succeeded  constipa- 
tion and  tympanitis;  the  latter  being  so  distressing  that  it  was 
resolved  to  puncture  the  bowels.  Large  quantities  of  gas 
escaped:  the  patient  felt  immediately  relieved  from  her  ex- 
treme sufierings.     She  died  the  same  day  or  the  following." 

^*'A  lady,  the  mother  of  six  children,  was  in  the  family  way 
of  the  seventh,  and  in  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
utero-gestation.  She  complained  of  sudden  pains  in  the  bow- 
els, which  she  took  to  be  colicky,  and  used  some  domestic 
medicine.  The  pains  increasing,  and  the  bowels  continuing 
locked,  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied 
very  freely  to  the  part.  No  relief  was  afforded.  The  abdo- 
men became  very  tense,  and  the  pains  returned  at  repateed 
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intervals.  She  expressed  herself  thus, — that  she  had  borne 
six  children,  and  that  the  united  pains  of  all  her  labors  were 
not  so  excrutiating  as  any  one  of  the  pains  under  which  she 
suffered.  All  means  had  failed  in  procuring  her  relief.  Six 
or  seven  medical  men  were  in  constant  attendance  upon  her. 
Injections,  warm  baths,  cold  affusions,  bleeding,  opium  in 
large  does,  nothing  relieved  her. 

"It  was,  therefore,  upon  the  idea  only  of  shortening  her 
sufferings,  that  it  was  proposed  to  puncture  the  intestines. 
A  trocar  was  thrust  into  the  colon,  some  gas  escaped,  and 
she  exclaimed,  ^I  can  breathe  now.'  Faeces  soon  filled  up 
the  canula;  the  spasms  returned,  but  in  rather  diminished 
force.  She  sank  in  about  fourteen  hours  after  the  operation, 
suffering  to  the  last. — Ranking^s  Abstract, 


Treatment  of  Scalds, — Dr.  Grosskopf  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  iJng.  Plumbi  Acetat.  as  a  local  application  in  ca- 
ses of  scalds,  stating  that  if  applied  at  once,  it  invariably 
prevents  the  formation  of  vesicles,  speedily  allays  pain,  and 
diminishes  redness  and  swelling.  In  cases  where  vesicles 
have  already  formed  and  burst,  its  application  quickly  pro- 
motes the  healing  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  No  evil  eflects 
on  the  system  have  followed  its  employment. — New  Yo7'k 
Medical  InteUigenccr, 


Arsenic  in  Iniei'mitteiit  Fever, — M.  Boudin,  physician  to 
the  Military  Hospital  at  Versailles,  reports  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  the  result  of  his  practice  in  intermit- 
tent affections.  He  has  exhibited  arsenical  preparations  to 
2,946  patients  in  the  course  of  five  years,  with  the  most  ben- 
eficial results.  The  preparation  he  employs  is  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  arsenicous  acid  in  a  pound  of  distilled  water: 
three  ounces  constituting  the  common  dose. — Med,  News. 
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THE    WESTERN    LANCET. 


We  are  grieved  to  see  that  a  remark  made  by  us,  in  our  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Professor  Richardson,  has  provoked  the  displeasure 
of  our  neighbor  of  the  Western  Lancet.  The  editor,  in  his  Decern- 
ber  number,  after  quoting  from  our  article  the  words  which  follow: 
"but  Dr.  Richardson,  while  he  was  sensible  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  this  school  (the  Louisville  Medical  Institute)  would  en- 
joy,  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  the  institution  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  building  up;"  goes  on  to  express  "deep  regret,"  that 
they  should  have  found  a  place  *'in  such  a  journal,  on  siich  an  occa- 
aion."  They  "explain,"  in  his  opinion,  no  part  of  the  "history"  of 
the  deceased,  have  "no  relationship  to  his  character"  as  a  public 
man,  and  must,  therefore,  he  insists,  have  been  "introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  a  rival  medical  school."  He  adds:  "It  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  unique  specimen  of  ill-feeling,  which 
would  introduce  an  electioneering 'yaTQ^vfiph,  into  an  obituary  notice 
of  a  lamented  member  of  the  profession,  and  a  former  colleague." 

Our  neighbor's  sensibilities  are,  evidently,  very  much  shocked; 
he  looks  upon  our  harmless  paragraph  as  something  near  akin  to 
sacrilege.     But  we   assure  him,   that  we  were  not  prompted  by  any 
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"iil-feeling"  in  writing  it,  and  that  nothing  was  farther  from  our  ex- 
pectatiomi,  than  that  we  should  offend  any  one  by  adverting  to  a 
fact,  as  well  knoWn  as  any  other,  in  the  history  of  Professor  Rich, 
ardson.  As  to  its  relevancy  or  importance,  we  are  sorry  that  the 
editor  of  the  Lancet  does  not  think  with  us;  but  in  regsrd  to  that  we 
had  to  judge  for  ourselves;  and  if  it  occurred  to  us  as  a  very  mo- 
mentous incident  in  the  life  of  the  deceased,  we  venture  to  believe 
that  it  did  not  appear  less  so  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Professor 
Richardson  was  the  first  individual,  connected  with  the  Lexington 
school,  to  broach  to  an  influential  Senator  in  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture  tiie  project  of  removing  that  school  to  Louisville;  and  that  he 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  that  measure  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  rendered  by 
human  testimony.  It  rests,  in  truth,  upon  nothing  less  than  his 
own  declaration  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Transylvania  Universi- 
ty, and  if  anything  further  were  needed,  we  might  add,  upon  the 
published  evidence  of  four  of  his  colleagues.  But  ii  is  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  the  truth  of  our  statement,  since  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
does  not  call  it  in  question;  he  contents  himself  with  remarking — 

**In  relation  to  the  assertion  contained  in  the  obnoxious  paragraph, 
we  can  only  say,  that  we  know  not  what  views  Prof.  Richardson 
may  have  expressed  to  the  writer;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  during 
our  short  association  with  him,  he  always  decidedly  and  emphaticaC 
ly  expressed  the  contrary  opinion." 

It  appears,  then,  that  Prof.  R.  not  only  mode  up  his  mind  to  re- 
main in  Lexington,  but  changed  his  views  in  respect  to  (he  great  su- 
periority  of  Louisville  over  that  city  as  a  seat  for  a  medical  school; 
and  to  show,  we  suppose,  that  such  changes  of  opinion  are  not  rare 
among  distinguished  teachers,  the  Lexington  editor  copies  largely 
from  the  discourse  of  our  colleague  and  friend.  Prof.  Caldwell,  on 
the  "impolicy  of  multiplying  schools  of  medicine,'*  He  does  our 
venerable  associate  the  honor  to  say,  that  he  "is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  country,*'  and  that  he  had  enjoyed 
"opportunities  of  becoming  perfectly  familiar  with  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe." 
The  "opinions"  of  Prof.  C,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
"concedes  great  weight,"  were,  that  hospitals  were  of  no  benefit  to  a 
large  class;  that  living  was  "fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  Louisville  and 
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Cincinnati  than  in  Lexington;"  and  that  these  cities  afforded  to  pu- 
pils no  superior  facilities  for  prosecuting  practical  anatomy.  These 
were  the  chief;  to  which  we  might  reply,  after  the  manner  of  our 
neighbor,  that  our  learned  coW^Bl^q  does  7U)t  e/Ueriain  themnow; 
but  since  our  brother  editor  is  disposed  to  allow  them  **great  weight,'* 
we  will  state  a  few  reasons  why  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from 
them. 

Concerning  hospital  instruction  as  formerly  administered,  the  sen. 
timents  of  Prof.  Caldwell  were  no  doubt  correct.  A  large  class 
crowded  around  the  beds  of  the  sick  are  in  no  situation  to  see  or 
hear  to  advantage;  but  our  neighbor  understands  that  things  are  or. 
dered  differently  now;  and  that  the  clinical  remarks  and  examina. 
lions  made  in  amphi- theatres  connected  with  hospitals,  with  pa- 
tients full  in  view  of  all  the  class,  surpass  in  interest  and  instruc- 
tiveness  any  other  lectures  delivered  on  the  practice  of  physic. 

In  respect  to  the  cost  of  living,  our  colleague  was  altogether  mis- 
taken; experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  greater  in  Louisville  than 
in  Lexington. 

The  only  other  question  relates  to  the  comparative  means  of  large 
and  small  cities  for  sustaining  the  anatomical  department  of  a  medical 
school,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  discourse  referred  to 
did  not  concede  to  the  former  any  superiority  on  that  point.  This 
was  his  opinion,  weighty  or  otherwise,  and  he  expressed  it  with  great 
earnestness.  In  his  eloquent  discourse,  in  passages  quoted  and  ap- 
parently adopted  by  the  Lancet,  he  depicts,  in  frightful  colors,  the 
didlculty  of  procuring  subjects  in  large  cities — a  difficulty,  which, 
as  he  forcibly  expressed  it,  "has  led  to  the  atrocious  practice  of  as- 
sassinating individuals,  and  selling  their  bodies  to  surgeons  and  pu- 
pils!" This  appeared  unanswerable,  at  the  time;  the  fact  seemed 
to  be  made  out,  that  crowded  cities  were  not  the  places  to  study 
anatomy;  but  it  was  still  an  opinion  merely.  We  have  had  expe- 
rience  since,  and,  as  a  part  of  it,  we  declare  to  the  editor  of  the  Lan. 
cat,  that  "Burking"  is  still  unknown  in  Louisville,  notwithstand- 
ing that  large  classes  have  been  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  human 
subjects,  every  winter,  for  seven  years  past.  Dr.  Bush,  the  then 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  stated  before  the  Trustees  of  Transylva- 
nia University,  in  March,  1837,  that  there  had  been,  in  the  anatom- 
ical rooms  under  his  supervision,  eleven  subjects  during  the  prece. 
ding  winter;  and  that,  out  of  a  clas:j  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two, 
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one  student  had  engaged  in  dissection.  The  session  in  the  Medical 
Institute  is  now  just  half  over,  and,  according  to  information  derived 
from  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  the  dissecting  classes,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  thirty,  and  embracing  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pupils,  have  already  been  supplied  with  subjects.  With  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  his  first  class  was  invited  to  recommence  their  la- 
bors,  and,  if  his  success  should  not  be  less  than  it  has  been  in  for^ 
mer  years,  he  expects  to  see  every  class  in  his  rooms  a  second  time 
before  the  first  of  March.     This  is  experience  versv^  opinion. 

It  appears  from  the  article  in  the  Lancet,  that  both  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  Dr.  Caldwell  changed  their  ground  respecting  the  superior 
fitness  of  Louisville  for  supporting  a  medical  school.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
at  one  time,  seems  to  have  doubted  it;  but  finally  his  doubts  gave 
way,  and  he  became  an  advocaie  for  the  removal.  With  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson the  process  was  the  reverse  of  this;  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose measures  for  transferring  the  medical  department  of  Transyl- 
vania  to  Louisville;  but,  according  to  the  Lancet,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  was  **decldedlyand  emphatically''  of  opinion  that  Lexi 
ington  was  the  better  site.  Here,  again,  we  have  been  taught  by 
experience.  Dr.  Richardson  lived  to  see  the  Louisville  Medical 
Institute  numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  students,  while  he 
was  lecturing  in  Lexington  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
Dr.  Caldwell  still  lives;  he  does  not  know  what  the  present  size  of 
the  Lexington  class  is,  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  now 
assembled  in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder  a  class  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-five.  These  facts  we  hold  to  be  more  decisive 
of  the  question  than  any  man's  opinions. 

And  here  we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  trust,  forever.  We  hope 
our  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  contemporary.  He  can- 
not  feel  a  greater  repugnance  to  professional  bickerings  than  we  do; 
and  again  we  must  express  our  unfeigned  sorrow  that  anjrthing  from 
our  pen  should  have  drawn  down  from  him  upon  us  so  grave  a  lec- 
ture. We  are  most  happy  when  our  editorial  labors  meet  with  the 
approval  of  our  readers,  and  although  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  ever  to  please  all  tastes,  we  do  hope,  henceforth,  to  be  able 
to  "plod"  along  our  "weary  way"  without  giving  offence  to  our 
neighbor  of  the  Lancet.  Y. 
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THE    WEATHER. 

The  month  of  December  was  the  coldest  month  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced  in  this  region  for  several  years.  The  mean  of  February, 
1841,  we  think  it  was,  was  30°,  since  which  time  we  have  not 
known  so  cold  a  month  until  the  present  time.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  December  was  25°.  Having  had  an  early  spring,  a  hot 
summer,  and  a  late,  mild  autumn,  we  were  prepared  to  see  a  cold 
winter.  As  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  seasons  had  been 
too  high  for  our  latitude,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  annual  mean 
would  be  restored  by  the  only  remaining  season  of  the  year.  The 
latter  part  of  November  was  intensely  cold — one  morning  the  ther- 
mometer in  Louisville  having  stood  at  4°,  and  in  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, by  report,  26°  below  zero.  The  mean  of  the  four  last 
momiogs  in  the  month  was  16°.  The  mean  temperature  of  De- 
cember, at  sun  rise,  was  19.2°;  the  highest  rise  at  any  time  during 
the  month  was  48°;  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  fell  was  0°;  for 
tfiree  successive  mornings  the  range  was  1°,  0°,  8°,  and  during  two 
successive  days  the  mean  was  as  low  as  5°. 

December,  it  will  hence  appear,  with  the  latter  days  of  Novem- 
ber, has  gone  far  towards  reducing  the  excessive  heat  of  the  previ- 
ous seasons  to  the  annual  mean,  and  we  may  therefore  look  for 
open  weather  in  January  or  February.  The  river  wds  closed  by 
ice  early  in  December;  the  prediction  of  our  meteorologists,  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  a  mean  annual  temperature,  has  been,  that  a 
thaw  would  occur,  and  navigation  be  resumed,  before  the  end  of 
January. 

In  connection  with  the  weather,  it  seems  appropriate  to  say  some- 
thing in  regard  ta  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  season.  These,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  were  of  an  inflammatory  type — catarrhs, 
attended  with  acute  pain  in  the  frontal  sinus  in  some  cases,  and  with 
tonsilitis,  in  many,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  We  witnessed  a  highly 
interesting  case  of  each  of  the  latter  of  these  affections.  The  first  a  case 
of  pleurisy,  was  presented  in  a  little  girl,  about  7  years  of  age.  It 
was  complicated,  after  the  first  few  days,  with  symptoms  of  gastritis. 
The  case  of  pneumonia  was  a  highly  aggravated  one;  the  subject  of 
it  was  a  lady,  aged  about  60  years,  corpulent,  and  of  excellent 
constitution.  She  was  bled  freely  on  the  first  day  of  her  attack, 
and  put  upon  calomel  and  antimony.     The  second  night  afterwards 
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the  symptoms  assumed  the  most  alarming  aspect;  the  dyspncea  was 
excessive,  attended  with  lividity  of  countenance,  and  apoplectic 
signs.  The  venesection  was  repeated,  and  in  the  several  bleedings 
amounted  to  ninety.six  ounces  of  blood.  Stimulants  became  neces- 
sary  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  result  of  which  was  favorable, 
as  was  also  that  of  the  case  of  pleurisy.  The  city  may  be  said,  at 
the  present  time,  to  be  very  healthy.  Y. 


LIFE    AND    TRIAL    OF    DR.    ABNER    BAKER. 

This  is  a  volume  of  160  pages,  by  C.  W.  Crozier,  containing  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Dr.  Baker,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  in  this  number  at  considerable  length.  We 
allude  to  the  subject  again  for  the  purpose  of  informing  our  readers 
that  the  volume  has  been  published,  and  that  it  contains  much  mat- 
ter which  we  were  unable  to  embrace  in  our  article.  Much  of  it  is 
of  a  character  which  one  must  regret  to  see  circulated  through  all  the 
walks  of  society;  but  it  is  so  mingled  with  the  history  of  the  deplorable 
case  that  it  could  not  have  been  omitted.  The  case  is  obliged  to 
assume  great  importance  in  its  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  physician  and 
lawyer.  Y. 


INTRODUCTORY     LECTURES. 


The  former  custom  in  medical  schools,  of  devoting  six  days  to  the 
delivery  of  as  many  introductory  lectures,  is  giving  way  to  the  more 
economical  one  of  a  single  public  discourse,  to  which  the  didactic 
lectures  immediately  succeed.  Professor  Short  delivered  this  dis- 
course to  the  class  in  the  Medical  Institute  at  the  opening  of  the 
current  course  of  lectures,  and,  to  the  politeness  of  the  class,  at  whose 
request  it  was  published,  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  it.  The  sub- 
ject very  appropriately  chosen  was,  ^'The  Duties  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents during  their  Attendance  on  Lectures,**  and  these  are  indicated 
and  enforced  in  chaste  and  beautiful  language,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing  impressive  quotation  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen: 
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'*TweDty-ODe  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  first  became  connected 
with  a  school  of  medicine,  in  the  responsible  character  of  Teacher  of  one 
of  its  branches.  During  the  greeter  part  of  that  long  time  I  have  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  Dean, — ^an  office  which  necessarily  Ihr&ws  the  incum- 
bent into  constant  intercourse  with  the  members  oT^ery  class,  thus 
rendering  him  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  nd  deportment, 
the  habits  and  manners,  the  fate  and  fortunes,  the  failure  or  success  of  a 
large  number  of  every  class,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  been  can- 
didates for  graduation.  Having  then  for  so  many  years  possessed — I 
will  not  say  enjoyed — these  opportunities  of  observation,  I  may  be,  in 
some  sense,  considered  as  speaking  by  authority  when  I  say,  that  never 
have  I  known  him  who  sowed  to  the  wind,  reap  other  harvest  than  the 
whirlwind — never  have  I  seen  the  sober,  industrious,  and  attentive  stu- 
dent fail  in  the  object  of  his  ambition;  but  often  have  I  seen  the  poor 
young  man,  struggling  against  adversities  of  all  kinds,  by  dint  of  perse- 
vering application,  victoriously  surmount  them,  and  attain  to  eminence 
and  distinction, — and  too  often  have  I  been  called  upon  to  witness  the 
bitter  tears  of  anguish  and  remorse,  shed  by  the  presumtuous  idler  over 
his  blighted  hopes  and  blasted  expectations.'* 

Professor  Harrison's  introductory,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
and  that  of  Professor  Linton,  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  have  also 
been  laid  on  our  table,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

Y. 


NEILL    ON    THE    NEBVES. 


We  noticed,  some  time  ago,  a  work  on  the  Arteries,  by  Dr. 
Neill.  The  volume  before  us  is  of  the  same  character,  being  de. 
signed  to  give  to  students  a  general  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
nerves.  As  in  the  former  production,  the  task  has  baen  executed 
with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  in  the  plates  delineating  the  origin  and 
coarse  of  the  nerves  the  student  will  find  a  clear  and  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  this  portion  of  anatomy.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
work  to  all  students  of  medicine.  Y. 


LOUISVILLE    SVMMER    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

The  lectures  in  the  Louisville  Summer  School  of  Medicine  will 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  under^  sabstantially,  the 
arrajigements  of  the  last  season. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E,  W,  Harris^  of  Cape  Gira»deau  coun- 
ty,  Missouri,  for  the  following  interesting  commuiiication  relative  to 
Ergot  in  cases  of  flooding  aivl  threatened  abortion. 

'*In  answer  to  Dr.  Emery's  question  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Western  Journal,  I  will  state,  that  in  the  y«ar  1826,  I  was 
called  to  see  Mrs.  J.  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  taken  six 
hours  before  my  arrival,  with  jQooding  while  ironing  clothes.  The 
OS  tlnca3  was  found  dilated,  membranes  protruded,  pains  regular  but 
weak,  and  haemorrhage  alarming.  Ergot  was  given  with  a  view  of 
arresting  flooding  by  the  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents;  in  about 
half  an  hour  the  flooding  was  arrested,  the  pains  ceased,  the  os  ut^i 
closed  again,  and  the  woman  continued  well  for  two  months,  when 
she  was,  while  lifting  a  heavy  burden,  suddenly  seized  with  labor 
pains,  and,  before  nay  arrival,  delivered  of  twins. 

"Since  then,  I  liave,  on  four  -diflerent  occasions,  with  as  many 
women,  witnessed  the  cessation  o(  flooding  and  pains,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  ergot  with  the  view  of  hastening  abortion." 

December  1,  1845. 
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▲bt.  L— ji  Gate  of  Uterine  Hydatids;  ^tebr  expuUion  aUended  hy  i 
ing  HmMnhagt;  Beeovery.    By  Isaac  Edwasss,  M.D.,  of  hmm^ 
inirtikit  Tnifanii. 

Mrs.  C ,  a  married  lady,  set  18  years,  of  moderately 

full  habit,  but  pale  complexion,  commenced  menstruating  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  menstruated  regularly  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  the  catamenia  returning  about  every  twenty- 
seventh  day.  In  about  twelve  months  after  the  appearance 
of  the  catamenial  discharge,  she  took  cold,  which  resulted  in 
a  suppression  of  the  menses  for  two  successive  periods.  Na^ 
ture,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  relieved  ^er> 
self;  and  from  that  time  the  lady  had  her  regular  periods,  the 
flow  being  somewhat  diminished,  up  to  the  second  or  thinl 
month  after  marriage.  Her  health  during  this  time  appear- 
ed to  be  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever. 
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Between  the  second  and  third  month  after  her  marriage^ 
she  suffered  a  suspension  of  menses,  but  as  this  took  place 
while  she  was  apparently  in  good  health,  she  and  her  friends 
were  led  to  believe  that  she  was  in  the  family  way.  After- 
wards, when  I  interrogated  her  more  closely  concerning  her 
feelings  about  the  tinie  of  the  suppression,  she  remembered 
that  about  the  time,  or  sOon  after  the  last  uterine  discharge, 
there  commenced  a  burning  pain  within  the  pelvic  cavity, 
which  lasted,  with  intervals  of  freedom  from  it,  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  This  pain,  howeYet,  was  so  slight  that  she  had 
never  thought  proper  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  and  in  fact 
she  had  fcrgotteti  it  herself. 

I  was  called  to  see  the  patient  August  25th,  and  found  her 
laboring  under,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  menorrhagia,  con- 
nected with  abortion,  but,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  an  affec- 
tion of  a  different  character. 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  hae- 
mon-hage  for  some  ten  days  previously;  the  first  symptoms 
having  occurred  not  long  after  she  had  leaped  from  a  horse, 
which  first  produced  a  watery  discharge,  followed  soon  after- 
wards by  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus.  Sh$ 
complained  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  of  a  considerable 
headache  and  pain  in  the  sacral  region;  the  pain  shooting  out 
through  the  hips  and  around  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  meet- 
ing on  the  linea  alba.  She  also  complained  of  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region.  At  intervals,  these  symptoms  were 
accompanied  by  bearing  down  pains;  but  as  yet  these  were 
not  very  severe.  Considerable  nausea  attended,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  A  sanguineo-mucous  expectoration,  slight 
laryngitis,  with  an  entire  loss  of  appetite,  were  additional 
symptoms.  Her  tongue  was  covered  with  a  light  yellow  fur 
along  its  middle;  mouth  dry;  considerable  thirst  There  wa« 
a  blush  on  her  cheeks  between  a  scarlet  and  a  purple,  to* 
gether  with  a  pale  circle  around  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Tht 
body  was  preternaturally  warm;  with  the  hands  and  feet 
moderately  cool;  pulse  106)  but  compressible;  bowels  coosti- 
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I  prepared  the  compound  rhubarb  pills  which  I  ordered  her 
to  take  to  the  extent  of  opening  her  bowels. 

Aug.  26th.  Found  the  patient  much  better,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pains  in  her  back  and  hips,  which  had  become 
more  distressing  since  the  previous  day.  I  now  ordered  a 
cantharides  plaster  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  to  remain  on 
about  three  hours.  I  gave  her  also  a  gentle  tonic,  and  no 
other  medicine. 

27th.  Was  sent  for  to-day  in  haste;  and  on  arriving  was 
informed  that  twelve  hours  previously,  my  patient  had  again 
commenced  flooding;  and  that  the  hsemorrhage  had  been  so 
great  as  to  induce  syncope  several  times. 

On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  blister  plaster  had  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  eight  hours,  and  that  strangury  was  the 
result,  together  with  considerable  bearing  down  pams. 

In  hope  of  still  being  able  to  avert  an  abortion,  I  admin- 
istered opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  used  an  injection, 
per  vaginam^  of  the  lead  solution,  together  with  anodyne 
enemas. 

This  treatment  relieved  the  stranguiy  in  about  twenty* 
five  minutes,  and  also  controlled,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  haemorrhage;  but  this  persisted  in  some  degree,  being 
sometimes  alarming,  during  the  fore  part  of  the  night. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bearing  down  pains  re- 
turned, and  increased  so  rapidly  in  strength  and  frequency 
that  all  hope  of  preventing  an  abortion  was  given  up. 

At  2  oVlock  I  was  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  make  u 
thorough  examination.  Applying  my  hand  to  the  abdomen 
just  out  of  cold  water,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  move- 
ments of  the  foetus,  which  the  lady  assured  me  she  had  re> 
peatedly  felt,  I  could  not  perceive  any  signs  of  the  presence 
of  a  child.  The  uterus,  although  it  was  sufficiently  large  for 
the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation,  did  not  feel  as  if  it 
contained  a  fcBtus,  the  mass,  whatever  it  might  be,  feeling 
•oft  and  spongy;  this,  however,  I  thought  at  the  time,  might 
be  owiiig  to  coagula  in  the  uterus«    I  endeavored  in  vain  to 
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discover  a  foetal  circulation,  and  concladed,  therefore,  that 
if  a  foetus  was  present,  it  must  be  dead. 

Next,  introducing  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand  into 
the  vagina,  I  ascertained  that  the  os  uteri  had  begun  to  di- 
late, and  was  open  to  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 

Finding  all  the  means  prescribed  unavailing,  and  the  pa- 
tient exhausted  from  such  excessive  losses  of  blood,  and  con- 
cluding that  the  foetus  must  be  dead,  I  immediately  determin- 
ed to  bring  on  labor  as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  communicating  my  determination  to  the  friends,  I 
gave  her  the  secale  cornutum  in  v.  grain  doses,  repeated  ev- 
ery fifteen  minutes,  together  with  small  doses  of  the  sugar 
of  lead.  As  soon  as  these  means  began  to  act  on  the  uterus, 
the  haemorrhage  was  found  to  cease;  but  it  still  returned 
again  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  ergot  passed  off,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  after  it 
was  given.  I  therefore  kept  it  up  after  one  or  two  inter- 
missions. I  gradually  increased  the  dose  of  the  eigot  in 
quantity,  but  extended  the  intervals  to  twenty  minutes.  By 
the  continued  action  of  the  remedy  upon  the  uterus,  the  hse- 
morrhage  was  kept  in  check. 

At  half  past  6  o'clock,  A.M.,  I  made  another  examination 
per  vaginam^  STid  found  the  os  tincse  very  much  dilated;  and 
protruding  through  it  was  a  mass  feeling  so  much  like  a  pla- 
centa, that  I  told  the  woman  that  it  was  an  after-birth  pre- 
sentation. The  dose  of  ergot  was  increased  to  ten  grains. 
About  7  oVlock  the  haemorrhage  returned  more  copiously, 
and  I  saw  that  unless  there  was  a  speedy  delivery,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  patient  must  succumb.  Continuing  to  give  the  er- 
got, I  now  resorted  to  a  stream  of  cold  water  upon  the  na- 
ked abdomen  as  an  auxiliary,  in  the  hope  that  more  effectual 
uterine  contractions  might  be  induced.  This  I  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  having  the  skin  wiped  dry  after  each  application, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  depressing  effects  of  continued  cold. 

This  had  the  desired  efiect;  for  immediately  afler  the  third 
dash,  the  uterus  expelled  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.    I 
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was  of  course  very  much  surprised  when  I  lifted  the  extru- 
ded body  from  under  the  sheet,  to  find  that  it  was  not  a  plal- 
centa  or  a  foetus,  but  a  large  mass  of  hydatids.  They  would 
have  filled  a  half  gallon  measure.  They  were  attached  to 
what  appeared  to  be,  a  blasted  placenta. 

The  parent  hydatids  were  three  in  number;  the  middle 
one  being  much  the  largest;  the  uppermost  one  when  in  situ 
being  the  next  largest.  The  largest  one  was  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  largest  of  the  three  was  the 
only  one  that  appeared  to  be  organized,  and  permeated  by 
bloodvessels.  It  was  composed  of  four  different  sacs;  the 
innermost  one  was  filled  with  a  yellow  serous  fluid,  not  un- 
like the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  other  two  parent  hydatids 
were  similar  to  the  largest  The  larger  of  these  two  was 
composed  of  four,  while  the  smallest  was  composed  of  only 
three  sacs,  one  within  the  other.  But  all  were  filled  with  a 
fluid  of  the  same  character. 

The  parisitic,  or  secondary  hydatids,  took  their  origin  firom 
the  three  parents;  the  largest  primitive  one  giving  ofl* three; 
the  next  largest,  four;  and  the  smallest,  one;  making  eight  in 
number.  They  were  fastened  to  their  respective  parents  by 
small  pedicles  or  footstalks.  These  again  gave  ofl*  a  large 
number  of  hydatids  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  buck-shot 
up;  each  one  being  composed  of  more  laminoe  or  membranes 
than  one;  some  two,  some  three,  and  some  four,  but  none 
of  a  larger  number. 

After  these  came  away  I  introduced  my  index  and  second 
finger  into  the  womb,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  detach  and 
bring  away  the  small  remnant  of  the  placenta  which  was  leit 
behind.  I  then  gave  the  patient  wine  whey  and  sulphate  of 
quinine,  under  which  she  gained  strength  very  fast 

She  is  now  enjoying  very  good  health,  but  has  not  since 
menstruated. 

December  31st,  1845. 

1  • 
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Amt.  U.-'^A  One  cf  Ahartimh  the  FatuM  lunmg  hem  reUAud  fimr 
mmihi  after  iu  deaOu    By  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Osbo&nb,  of  Erie,  Ak. 

Mrs.  E.  W.,  a  highly  respectable  lady  of  this  place,  aged 
30  years,  of  a  corpulent  and  sanguine  habit,  is  the  mother  of 
three  living  children;  she  suffered  an  abortion  two  years  ago 
caused  by  a  stubborn  chronic  hepatitis.  Her  health  improved 
from  that  time  until  the  first  of  April,  1845,  when  she  be- 
came satisfied  that  she  was  again  pregnant,  the  evidences  of 
which  continued  until  the  first  of  August,  at  which  time,  as 
she  reckoned,  she  was  four  months  advanced  in  utero-gesta- 
tion.  At  this  time,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  she  was 
attacked  with  pains  in  the  back,  &c.,  attended  with  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus,  and  a  slight  hemorrhage,  of  the  character 
and  consistence  of  the  menstrual  fluid.  This  condition,  which 
lasted  several  days,  was  checked,  promptly,  by  a  few  por^ 
tions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium;  but  from  the  time  of  the 
attack  until  the  embryo  was  expelled,  three  months  after- 
wards, she  never  experienced  a  single  symptom  of  pregnan- 
cy, neither  was  there,  during  that  time,  a  return  of  the  cata* 
menia.  This,  together  with  an  astonishing  increase  of  corpu- 
lency, gave  rise  in  her  mind  to  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions.   She  complained  of  strange  and  distressing  sensations. 

On  the  27th  of  the  following  November,  she  discovered 
what  she  again  thought  to  be  the  menses;  but  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, the  fluid  assumed  more  the  appearance  of  a  hemor* 
rhage,  and,  severe  labor  pains  coming  on,  she  was  obliged  to 
take  to  her  bed.  For  ten  hours  the  efforts  of  the  uterus 
were  almost  intolerable,  hardly  allowing  a  minute's  intermix 
sion  from  pain.  Her  strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  al- 
though repeated  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  were  administer- 
ed, and  copious  venesection  resorted  to,  the  pains  persisted, 
with  alarming  obstinacy,  until  the  ovum  was  expelled. 

This,  upon  examination,  presented  the  following  appearan- 
ces:— Membranes  thick,  firm,  and  entire,  containing  five  or 
six  ounces  of  very  turbid  liquor  ftmnii,  and  an  embryo  of  full 
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fiHir  month's  development^  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefac- 
tion. The  head  was  large;  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth 
distinct;  the  extremities  fully  formed  with  the  exception  of 
the  nails;  the  genitals  very  distinct;  the  entire  length  of  the 
embryo  being  about  six  inches.  The  funis  umbilicalis  was  13 
to  16  inches  long,  and  arose  from  one  side,  instead  of  the 
centre,  of  the  placenta.  The  fcetal  surface  of  the  placenta 
presented  nothing  further  unnatural,  but  its  uterine  surface 
exhibited  many  abnormal  appearances.  In  diameter  it  was 
about  three  inches;  two-thirds  of  which  was  occupied  by 
three  distinct  portions  of  a  cartilaginous  or  fibro-cartilaginous 
substance;  and  the  remaining  third  was  taken  up  by  a  sub- 
•tani5e  resembling  an  old  clot  of  blood.  Each  portion  of 
then  massev  was  separated  from  the  others  by  a  furrow  cor- 
Msponding  to  the  depth  of  the  disease. 

The  largest,  and  yellowish  portion  of  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, was  nearly  as  firm  as  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.  The 
next  to  it,  was  white,  but  pervaded  by  a  slight  linge  of  red, 
and  throughout  it  was  the  most  granular  substance '  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  third  was  of  a  dull  white  color,  and  felt 
under  the  knife  like  the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland.  The 
whole  diseased  surface  was  about  four  lines  in  thickness,  and 
it  was  under  the  clotted  part  that  the  funis  took  its  origin. 

I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  above  case. 

Mrs.  W.  was  certainly  pregnant  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  August  She  did  not  then  aborts  but  if  she  had 
done  so,  there  was  not  time,  between  the  first  of  August  and 
the  37th  of  November,  for  another  foetus  to  have  reached 
such  a  stage  of  development  as  that  attained  by  the  embryo 
in  this  case.  A  complete  interruption  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
ovum  must  have  taken  place  at  the  fourth  month  of  gesta- 
tion, and  the  disease  of  the  placenta  was  the  growth  of  the 
subsequent  months. 

Deoember  38th,  184& 
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[concluded.] 

The  lungs  and  kidneys  are  the  great  emunctories  by  Tvhich 
the  effete  matters  of  the  animal  body  are  eliminated — through 
the  lungs,  the  matters  rich  in  carbon  passing  away,  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  the  kidneys,  nitrogenised  substances, 
aa  urea  and  uric  acid,  in  the  human  subject  The  uric  acid 
of  man  is  replaced  in  the  horse  and  cow  by  an  acid  termed 
by  Liebig  the  hippuric.  Uric  acid,  according  to  this  eminent 
chemist,  is  the  first  product  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues, 
and  becoijpes  urea  by  a  higher  oxidation.  Tha  acid,  having  iti 
origin  in  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  should  be  found  to  ex- 
ist in  excess  in  diseases  which  impair  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, and  Liebig  states  this  to  be  the  fact '  Some  researches, 
however,  in  urinary  pathology,  by  Becquerel,  render  it  doubt- 
ful. His  observations  and  experiments  do  not  appear  to  show 
that  there  is  any  fixed  relation  betwen  the  urea  and  uric  acid 
in  the  urine.  In  chlorosis,  where  the  blood  discs  are  defr- 
oient,  and  where  the  urine,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  al- 
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laded  to,  ought  to  exhibit  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  he  found  it  pos- 
itively and  relatively  below  the  healthy  average.  In  phthisis, 
again,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  the  full  proportion  of 
urea,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  uric  acid,  consumption  be* 
ing  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  oxidation  of  the  blood 
is  assumed  to  be  excessive,  it  appears  that  instead  of  being  1 
to  31,  as  in  healthy  urine,  the  uric  acid  was  1  to  7,  in  one 
case  and  1  to  3i  in  another. 

But  we  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  space  to  pursue  these 
speculative  questions,  but  must  refer  to  the  interesting  work 
under  review  for  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  them.  Exclu- 
ding all  theories  regarding  the  transformation  of  one  excre- 
tion into  another,  we  are  authorised,  in  the  view  of  our  au- 
thor, to  infer,  whenever  we  find  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  its 
combinations  with  bases  in  the  urine,  a  normal  quantity  of 
water  being  present,  (30  to  40  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,) 
that  one  or  the  otl^r  of  the  following  states  exists: — 

A.  Waste  of  tissue  more  rapid  than^  pever,  aente  influnmattoii, 
the  supply  of  nitrogenised  nour->  rhemnatie  inflammalion,  phthW" 
ishment,  as  in  )  "^ 

..  Supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  food^  ^^^^^  j^^^,  ,^  ^ 
greater  than  is  required  for  thef  jmai  food,  or  the  qaaD%  of 
reparation  and  supply  of  tissue,^  food  remaining  the  fame,  with 
^In,  \vs^o  little  bodil/  exeidBO. 

€.  Supply  of  nitrogenised  food  not^ 

being  m  excess,  but  the  digestive >      AO  the  gradei  of  dyapepm. 
fiinction  unable  to  assimilate  it:    3 

TK  The  cutaneous  outlet  for  nitro-^ 
genised  excreta  being  obstructed,         ah  or  moat  atagea  of  dia. 

the  kidney  is  called  upon  to  com-  >eaaea  attended  with  arreat  of 

I»ensate  for  this  deficient  func-    P«"P«»*i«n- 
tion.  ^ 

K.  Congestions  of  the  kidneys,  pro-)  BlowaandatrunioftheloiiM^ 
daced  by  local  causes.  5  diaeaaea  of  geiiital  apparatna. 

But  the  fact  most  interestmg  to  the  physiologist  and  physi- 
cian, is  the  comparative  insolubility  of  uric  acid.  Whatever 
prevents  the  oxidation  of  this  acid,  and  its  consequent  con- 
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version  into  urea,  must  be  unfavorable  to  health,  as  it  gives  a 
tendency  to  calculous  deposits,  and  otherwise  injuriously  acts 
upon  the  system,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bird  in  the  following 
passage: 

^^Uric  acid  and  urates  may  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the 
urine,  so  as  to  become  serious  sources  of  irritation,  and  then 
especially  become  primary  objects  of  attention  as  definite  di»* 
eases.  These  bodies  may  be  deposited  in  an  insoluble  form 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  and  aggregating,  form  a  mass,  on 
which,  by  a  kind  of  imperfect  crystalization,  great  portions 
of  the  acid  or  its  sails  may  be  deposited,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  calculus.  Uric  acid  is  of  more  serious  impor- 
tance than  most  other  elements  of  calculous  formations,  not 
only  from  its  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  all  urinary 
calculi,  but  even  when  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  other  in- 
gredients,  the  nuclei  on  which  they  are  deposited  are,  in  the 
great  majority  ot  cases,  composed  of  uric  acid.  In  374  cal- 
culi, contained  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  the  nuclei 
were  in  369  composed  of  uric  acid  or « urate  of  ammonia 
alone." 

Uric  acid  does  not  always  form  a  deposit  when  it  exists  in 
excess,  nor  does  a  deposit  necessarily  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  abnormal  proportion  of  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discrim* 
tnate  between  these  cases,  for,  in  the  words  of  our  author — 

^^If  a  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  be  present  whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  urine  in  twenty- four  hours  is  not  much  below  the 
average,  it  is  certain  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  exists.  But 
if  the  bulk  of  the  urine  be  much  below  the  natural  quantity,  a 
deposit  may  occur  simply  from  there  not  being  sufficient  wa» 
ter  to  hold  it  in  solution.  To  determine  whether  an  excess 
does  exist,  let  all  the  urine  passed  in  twenty^four  hours  be 
collected,  well  shaken,  and  a  given  quantity,  as  about  two. 
ounces,  mixed  in  a  conical  glass  vessel  with  about  half  a 
drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  six  or  eight  hours  crystals 
of  urio  acid  will  be  copiously  deposited  on  the  sides  of  th« 
glass;  the  urine  should  be  decanted  and  replaced  by  cold  wa- 
ter. By  means  of  a  thin  spatula  or  feather,  the  acid  can  be 
detached  and  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  All  the 
water  except  the  last  few  drops  can  be  readily  poured  off 
without  losmg  the  precipitate^  which  can  then  be  removed 
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into  a  watch'-glaM,  dried,  and  weighed.  This  little  operation 
is  so  easily  performed,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  troubled- 
some;  and  by  a  simple  multiplication  sum,  the  Mrhole  amount 
of  uric  acid  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  can  tlius  be  readily 
ascertained," 

Diet  exercises  a  decided  influence  on  the  secretion  of  this 
acid,  as  is  happily  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bird  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

^'The  copious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  occurring  after 
eating  more  freely  of  animal  food  than  is  required  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  wants  of  the  body  is  a  well  known  phenomenon, 
and  will  occur  in  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  in  per* 
feet  vigor,  simply  from  a  greater  amount  of  matter  being  giv* 
en  them  to  assimilate  than  they  are  adequate  to.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  person's  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  either 
partially  or  temporarily,  as  after  a  debauch,  he  will  be  unable 
to  convert  into  healthy  chyle  even  a  small  proportion  of 
food,  and  hence  its  albuminous  elements  imperfectly  assimi- 
lated enter  the  circulation,  to  be  evolved  by  the  kidneys  and 
perhaps  other  emunctories.  Particular  idiosyncrasies  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  certain  articles  of  diet 
also  exist;  thus  a  single  cup  of  coffee  or  green  tea  will,  in 
many  persons,  determine  the  formation  of  a  deposit  in  the 
urine,  as  if  the  cafTein  present  in  these  two  beverages  bad 
escaped  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  become 
oonverted  into  urate  of  ammonia." 

.  The  uric  acid  deposits  are  recognized  by  the  following 
characters: 

^^When  heated  in  the  urine,  the  uric  acid  deposit  doei 
not  dissolve;  the  crystals  merely  become  opaque.  It  gen- 
erally becomes  more  distinct  from  the  solution  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with  it,  and  some- 
times completely  conceals  it  from  view.  Hence  the  best 
mode  of  discovering  this  deposit,  is  to  warm  urine,  turbid 
from  excess  of  urate  of  ammonia,  in  a  watch-gkss;  the 
acid  becomes  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  glass,  as  soon  as  the 
orate  dissolves.  Heated  with  liquor  potasss,  the  uric  acidde* 
poeit  dissolves,  from  the  formation  of  an  urate  of  potass  of 
sparing  solubility.  Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  are  without 
any  action,  but  the  nitric  readily  dissolves  it,  and  by  careful 
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evaporation  a  residue  of  a  beautiful  pink  color  becoming  of  a 
rich  purple,  on  being  held  over  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  is  left. 
This  colored  residue  is  the  murexid  of  Liebig,  the  purporate 
of  ammonia  of  Dr.  Prout    Exposed   to  heat  in  a  platinum 

rn,  the  uric  acid  deposits  burn,  evolving  an  odour  of  bitter 
nds;  and   finally  leave  a  small  Quantity  of  a  white  ash, 
which  generally  contains  phosphate  of  soda  or  lime/' 

The  two  great  points,  in  the  treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel, 
are  attention  to  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  restoration  of  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs.  Suppression  of  the  cutaneous 
excretion  is  found  sensibly  to  increase  the  uric  acid  deposit, 
and  the  use  of  diaphoretics  to  diminish  it  The  influence  of 
digestion  upon  the  secretion  of  the  acid  has  been  alluded  to, 
and  in  correcting  the  morbid  action,  the  function  of  the  sto- 
mach must  be  kept  in  view.  Diet  is  the  most  important 
measure,  and  of  this,  our  author  says,  the  patient  must  use 
such  as  he  can  best  digest,  ^4t  being  of  greater  importance,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  regard  this,  than  to  choose  articles 
of  food  according  to  their  chemical  composition." 

Of  remedies  which  act  as  solvents  of  uric  acid  Dr.  Bird 
makes  mention  of  a  number;  among  the  rest,  of  soda  and  po- 
tassa,  and,  in  the  following  terms,  of  phosphate  of  soda: 

"The  remarkable  solvent  action  of  phosphate  of  soda  pn 
uric  acid^  to  which  Liebi^  hns  lately  directed  attention,  in- 
spires  a  hope  that  its  administration  might  be  of  use  in  cases 
of  calculous  disease,  by  impregnating  the  urine  with  an  active 
solvent.  All  that  is  required  to  ensure  this  drug  reaching  the 
urine  is  to  administer  it  in  solution  sufficiently  diluted;  9j.  to 
5ss.  might  be  administered  in  any  vehicle,  as  in  broth  or 
gruel,  as  when  diluted,  the  phosphate  tastes  like  common  salt, 
and  few  persons  object  to  its  flavor.  J  have  administered  this 
drug  in  two  very  chronic  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  and  in  one 
with  the  effect  of  rapidly  causing  a  disappearance  of  the  de- 
posit This  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  lady  about  forty  years 
of  affe,  who  had,  at  my  wish,  for  some  weeks  used  the  artifi- 
cial Vichy  water  of  the  German  Spa  at  Brighton  without  re- 
lief. The  triple  salt,  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda,  would  per- 
haps be  a  more  active  remedy  than  the  simple  phosphate,  but 
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its  disagreeable  flavor  constitutes  one  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment*' 

The  benzoic  acid  appears  to  have  some  claims  upon  the 
practitioner  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  deposits.  We  quote 
our  author^s  remarks  concerning  it: 

"Much  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  the  effects  of 
benzoic  acid  in  preventing  the  formation  of  uric  acid^  by  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ure.  When  this  acid  or  its 
salts  are  administered,  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  stomach  i^ 
a  very  different  manner  from  the  other  vegetable  acids.  In- 
stead of  becoming  oxidized,  and  being  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  it  combines  with  those  nitrogenised  elements  which 
would  otherwise  have  formed  urea  or  uric  acid,  and  is  con- 
verted into  hippuric  acid.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid  falls,  when  the  benzoic  acid  is  administered,  be- 
low the  average  quantity,  or  even  disappears  from  the  urine. 
This  has  been,  however,  shown  by  Dr.  Garrod,  to  be  an  error, 
and  that  urea  alone  disappears.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  acid  does  appropriate  to  itself  some  body  rich  in 
nitrogen  to  form  hippuric  acid;  and  experience  has  shown 
that,  m  cases  where  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  secreted,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  drug  appears  to  limit  it  to  about  the  nor- 
mal quantity." 

He  prescribes  it  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains  in  syrup, 
or  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of 
soda  thrice  a  day.  The  following  formula  he  has  found  of 
great  service  in  several  cases  of  chronic  uric  acid  gravel: 

1^.  Sodas  Curbonatis,  3jss. 
Acidi  Benzoici,  3ij. 
Soda?  Phosphatis,  5iij. 
Aquae  Ferventis,  f^iv.  solve  etadde. 
Aquae  Cinnamomi,  f  ^  vjiss. 
Tinctures  Hyosciami,  fSiv. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumet  aeger,  coch.  ij.  amp.  ter  in  die. 

The  next  form  of  urinary  deposit  mentioned  by  our  author 
ii  the  uric  occide^  termed  by  others  xanthicoxide^  which, 
however,  b  so  ralre  a  constituent  of  calculous  concretions 
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that  we  need  not  stop  to  speak  particularly  respecting  itr 
The  resemblance  between  this  oxide  and  the  uric  acid  is  so 
close  that  much  care  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  deposits;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence 
since  the  indications  of  cure  are  the  same  in  each. 

Purpurine  is  another  pathological  product  of  the  kidneys, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  serious  lesions  of 
the  liver  or  spleen,  which  its  presence  frequently  indicates.  It  is 
so  soluble  in  water  that  it  never  occurs  as  a  deposit  in  urine, 
unless  urate  of  ammonia  is  present;  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  ammonical  salt  assumes  a  more  or  less  deep  carmine  tint. 
To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  these  tints,  the  deposite  must  be 
dried  on  a  filter.  Its  appearance  when  so  collected,  together 
with  its  giving  up  the  purpurine  to  alcohol,  will  distinguish  it 
from  blood,  for  which  it  has  occasionally  been  mistaken.  The 
characters  of  urine  containing  purpurine  are  thus  given: 

"It  invariably  happens  that  when  an  excess  of  urate  of  am- 
monia is  present,  it,  on  the  urine  cooling,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  carrying  down  with  it  great  part  of  the  purpu- 
rine. If  this  excess  be  not  present,  the  urine  simply  presents 
a  pink  or  purple  color,  and  on  dissolving  white  and  pure  urate 
of  ammonia  in  it  by  heat,  it  is  precipitated  on  cooling  deeply 
colored  by  the  purpurine.  It  a  small  portion  of  purpunne 
only  is  present,  it  is  best  detected  by  adding  a  little  hytlro- 
chloric  acid  to  some  of  the  urine  previously  warmed,  a  color 
varying  from  lilac  to  purple,  according  to  the  quantity  of  co- 
loring matter  present,  immediately  occurs. 

"On  evaporating  urine  containing  purpurine  to  the  consis- 
tence of  an  extract,  and  digesting  it  m  alcohol,  a  fine  purple 
tincture  is  obtained,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  being  rather 
heightened  by  acids  and  diminished  by  alkalies. 

"The  specific  gravity  of  this  urine  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion: when  the  color  is  as  deep  as  brandy,  its  density  varies 
from  about  1.022  to  1.030.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  gen- 
erally produces  an  immediate  muddy  deposit  of  uric  acid, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  mistaken  for  albumen." 

Another  substance,  now  and  then  found  in  urinary  sedi- 
ments, and  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  rare  spe- 
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cies  of  calculus,  is  cystine^  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  fully 
pointed  out  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Bird.  The  urine  containing 
it  is  very  turbid,  and  soon  deposits  a  copious  sediment,  not 
affected  by  heat,  and  only  slowly  dissolved  in  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acid;  insoluble  in  the  vegetable  acids,  but  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  burning  in  a  platina 
spoon  with  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor.  From  urate  of 
ammonia  it  is  distinguished  by  not  disappearing  on  warming 
the  urine,  and  from  the  earthy  phosphates  by  being  insoluble 
in  dilute  muriatic  or  strong  acetic  acid. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  this  morbid  secretion  is  not  well 
understood.  Most  is  to  be  done  by  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  assimilative  functions. 

Dr.  Bird  has  been  led  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinion,  according  to  which  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  very  rare 
urinary  deposit  He  has  met  with  it  frequently,  and  holds  it 
to  be  connected  with  certain  nervous  maladies  which  abound 
in  populous  cities.  The  digestive  organs  are  deranged  in 
those  individuals  who  afford  this  deposit,  and  it  is  strikingly 
increased  or  diminished  by  particular  kinds  of  food  It  is, 
therefore,  especially  amenable  to  dietetic  regulations.  The 
symptoms  attending  it  are  described  in  the  following  words: 

"Persons  affected  with  the  disease  under  consideration  are 
generally  remarkably  depressed  in  spirits,  and  their  melan- 
choly aspect  has  often  enabled  me  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  urine.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  the  lurid 
greenish  hue  of  the  surface  to  which  Dr.  Prout  has  referred. 
They  are  generally  much  emaciated,  excepting  in  slight  cases, 
extremely  nervous,  and  painfully  susceptible  to  external 
impressions,  often  hypochondriacal  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  labor  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  about  to  fall  victims  to  consumption.  They  com- 
plain bitterly  of  incapability  of  exerting  themselves,  the  slight- 
est exertion  bringing  on  fatigue.  In  temper  they  are  irrita* 
Ue  and  excitable;  and  in  men  the  sexual  power  is  generally 
deficient,  and  often  absent.  A  severe  and  constant  pain,  or 
sense  of  weight,  across  the  loins,  is  generally  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  mental  faculties  are  generally  but  slightly  af- 
fected, loss  of  memory  being  sometimes  more  or  less  pres- 
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eat  Well-marked  dyspeptic  feeliotjgs  are  always  complained 
of.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  been  con* 
suited,  I  have  been  generally  told  that  the  patient  was  ailing, 
losing  flesh,  health,  and  spirits,  daily;  or  remaining  persis- 
tently in  and  weak,  without  any  definite  or  demonstrable 


We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  earthy  salts  of 
urine — phosphate  of  lime,  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia^ 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  account  of  which  in  this  volume 
is  full  and  instructive.  They  occur  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  acid  in  the  urine,  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited 
on  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  balding  it  in  solution,  and,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  ^^where  phosphate  of  lime  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  a  deposit,  a  certain  portion  of  carbonate  is  gener- 
ally present" 

The  details  on  this  subject  are  too  numerous  to  be  embo- 
died in  the  limits  within  which  we  must  confine  ourselves, 
and  for  all  that  relates  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  we 
must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

Until  lately,  carbonate  of  lime,  although  of  constant  occui^ 
rence  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  was  not  believed 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  urinary  calculi  in  the 
human  subject;  but  it  turns  out,  that  this  substance  often  oc- 
curs in  small  quantities  mingled  with  the  earthy  phosphates, 
and  is  more  apt  to  be  present  when  the  urine  is  decidedly  al- 
kaline. Its  origin,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  "may  then  be  ex- 
plained by  a  decomposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  which  replaces  the  urea."  It  then  ap- 
pears simply  as  an  amorphous  powder,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognized by  its  effervescence  with  any  dUute  acid,  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  having  been  carefully  washed  out  by 
warm  water. 

The  urine  is  subject  to  discoloration,  not  only  by  blood  and 
bile,  but  by  various  products  of  diseased  action,  among  which 
are  enumerated,  cyanourine,  indigo,  per-cyanide  of  iron,  me- 
lanourine,  and  melanic  acid,  from  which  it  receives  blue  or 
black  tints  more  or  less  intense.    But  as  the  presence  of  such 
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matters  is  not  frequent  their  diagnosis  and  pathology  need 
not  detain  us. 

The  following  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
volume,  embracing  nrni-crystalline  organic  deposits^  such  av 
albumen,  hsematosine,  pus,  mucus,  milk,  fatty  matters,  &x^ 
These  substances  are  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  other 
tests  being  comparatively  unavailing.  This  remark,  how- 
ever^ is  not  applicable  to  albumen^  which  gives  an  opacity 
to  urine  on  the  application  of  heat  If  it  be  abundant,  the 
urine  will  become  quite  solid  when  so  treated,  and  the  opal- 
escence will  vary  according  to  the  quantity  present  in  the 
urine.  Nitric  acid  also  coagulates  albumen,  and  if  these  tests 
concur,  its  presence  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  two  ought 
always  to  be  applied  in  conjunction. 

When  blood  is  present  in  urine,  that  fluid  is  more  or  less 
discolored,  according  to  the  quantity,  and  as  albumen  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
urine  under  such  circutnstances  is  coagulable  by  hefit  and 
nitric  acid;  but  in  order  to  render  the  diagnosis  clear,  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  microscope  must  be  applied.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  hsematuria  Dr.  Bird  says — 

"No  remedy  has,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  such 
extraordinary  value  in  the  treatment  of  hsematuria  as  gallic 
acid.  I  have  seen  this  drug  arrest  for  many  weeks  bleeding 
from  an  enlarged  (and  fungoid?)  kidney,  after  all  other  rem- 
edies had  failed.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  five  grains 
in  a  draught,  with  mucilage,  and  a  little  tinct.  hyoscyami, 
and  repeated  at  short  intervals.  This  drug  really  acts  as  a 
direct  astringent,  reaching  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney,  and 
finding  its  way  into  the  urine,  which  soon  becomes  so  impreg- 
nated with  it,  as  to  be  changed  into  ink  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  tinctura  ferri  sesqui-chloridum." 

Milk,  it  appears,  has  never  been  detected  in  the  urine  as,  a 
morbid  element,  but  is  sometimes  present  as  a  fraudulent  ad- 
Biixture.  The  milk-like  urine  often  seen,  derives  its  appear* 
•Dce  from  phosphatic,  purulent,  or  fieitty  secretions  mingled 
with  it    Still,  Dr.  Bird  concedes  that  some  of  the  ingredi- 
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enta  of  milk  may  be  contained  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  wo- 
men, having  been  taken  into  the  circulation  from  the  mamma^ 
ry  glands.  Kiestein  is  the  name  proposed  for  the  matter  de- 
tected in  such  cases;  and  gravidine  has  also  been  suggested, 
but  Dr.  Bird  is  not  satisfied  of  its  being  a  distinct  oi^anic 
principle. 

Spermatozoa  are  by  no  means  very  unfrequent  in  urinary 
deposits,  in  some  cases  imparting  to  the  urine  their  character- 
istk:  odor. 

"Should  a  larger  quantity  of  the  secretion  be  present,  it 
subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  its  physical  character.  If  mere  traces  of  spermatic  liquor 
only  are  mixed  with  urine,  they  may  easily  be  detected  by 
violently  agitating,  and  allowing  it  to  repose  in  a  conical 
gktfs  vessel  for  a  few  hours.  On  carefully  decanting  all  the 
urine  except  the  last  few  drops,  the  spermatozoa  may  be  de* 
tected  in  tne  latter  by  the  microscope." 

From  a  series  of  observations  recently  made,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  fermentation  is  attended,  if  not 
produced,  by  the  appearance  of  certain  confervoid  or  fungoid 
vegetations,  which  pass  through  regular  stages  of  develop- 
ment When  the  urine  contains  sugar  these  vegetations 
make  their  appearance.  The  account  given  by  our  author 
of  these  appearances  is  highly  curious.    He  states  that — 

"When  saccharine  urine  ts  left  in  a  warm  place,  a  scum 
soon  forms  on  its  surface,  as  if  a  little  flour  had  been  dusted 
upon  it.  This  consists  of  minute  oval  bodies  which  soon  en- 
large from  the  development  of  minute  granules  visible  in  their 
interior.  These  continue  expanding,  and  dilate  the  oval  vesi- 
cle containing  them  into  a  tubular  form;  soon  afterwards  the 
internal  granules  become  larger  and  transparent,  and  project 
from  the  exterior  of  the  parent  vesicle  like  buds.  The  whole 
then  resembles  a  jointed  confervoid  growth,  which  ultimately 
breaks  up;  and  a  copious  deposit,  of  oval  vesicles  or  spores, 
falls  to  the  bottom.  All  these  stages  of  development  require 
bat  a  few  hours  for  their  completion.  If  the  deposited  spores 
be  placed  in  weak  syrup  they  rapully  terminate,  and  exciting 
fermentation,  produce  a  new  crop  oT  toruls.  During  the 
growth  of  the  torula,  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  evolv- 
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ed,  and  the  urine  at  length  acquires  a  vinous  odor^  sometimes 
accompanied  by  an  odor  of  butyric  acid." 

And,  '^still  they  come;"  not  only  torwte,  these  little  mUsb* 
room  plants,  but  vibriones,  minute  animalcules,  "are  occar 
sionally  developed  in  the  urine,  so  soon  after  passing  as  to 
lead  to  the  idea  that  their  germs  must  have  existed  in  the 
urine  whilst  in  the  bladder." 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  our 
cursory  notice,  Dr.  Bird  makes  some  judicious  practical  re- 
marks on  the  therapeutical  employment  of  remedies  influen- 
cing the  functions  of  the  kidneys.  These  remedies  have 
been  often  complained  of  by  writers  as  capricious  and  un- 
certain in  their  action,  and  the  complaint  is  just,  as  pract»> 
tioners  too  well  know.  But  there  is  a  cause  for  this  varia- 
bleness in  the  action  of  diuretics,  and  without  stopping  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  it,  we  quote  from  our  author  cer- 
tain laws  deduced  from  the  recorded  experience  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  observance  of  which  will  enable  us  to 
predict  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  these  therapeutic  agents: 

"Xifluj  \sL  All  therapeutical  agents  intended  to  reach  the 
kidneys  must  either  be  in  solution  when  administered,  or  ca- 
pable  of  being  dissolved  in  the  fluids  contained  in  the  stomach 
or  small  intestines,  after  being  swallowed." 

^^Law  2(f.  Bodies  intended  to  reach  the  kidneys  must,  to 
ensure  their  absorption,  have  their  solutions  so  diluted  as  to 
be  of  considerably  lower  density  than  either  the  liquor  san- 
gninis,  or  serum  of  blood  (i.  e.  below  1.028)." 

^Law  3d.  'If  a  sufl[icent  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  re- 
ceived into  the  small  intestines,  or  the  circuit  through  the 
portal  system  in  the  vena-cava  ascendens,  or  thence  through 
the  lungs  and  heart  into  the  systemic  circulation,  be  obstruc- 
ted, or  if  there  be  extensive  disorganisation  of  the  kidneys, 
t^e  due  secretion  of  urine  cannot  be.  efiected.' " 

The  following  practical  conclusions  should  be  appended  to 
the  foregoing  laws: 
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^\,  Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  impregnate  the  urine  wth 
a  salt^  or  to  excite  diuresis  by  a  saline  combination,  it  must 
be  exhibited  in  solution^  so  diluted  as  to  contain  less  than  i^ 
per  cent  of  the  remedy,  or  not  more  than  about  twenty-five 
grains  in  an  ordinary  draught.  The  absorption  of  the  drag 
into  the  capillaries  will  be  ensured  by  a  copious  draught  <» 
water,  or  any  diluent,  immediately  after  each  dose. 

**2.  When  the  urine  contains  purpurine,  or  other  evidence 
of  portal  obstruction  exist,  the  diuretics  or  other  remedies 
employed  should  l)e  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  mild  mercurials, — taraxacum,  hydrochlorate  of  am* 
monia,  or  other  cholitic  remedies.  By  these  means,  or  by 
local  depletion,  the  portal  vessels  will  be  unloaded,  and  a  free 
passage  obtained  to  the  general  circulation. 

*'S.  In  cases  of  valvular  or  other  obstructions  existing  in 
the  heart  and  large  vessels,  it  is  next  to  useless  to  endeavor 
to  excite  diuretic  action,  or  appeal  to  the  kidneys  by  rerne- 
dies  intended  to  be  excreted  by  them.  The  best  diuretics 
here  will  be  found  in  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  conges- 
ted state  of  the  vascular  system,  and  to  moderate  the  action 
of  the  heart;  as  digitalis,  colchicum,  and  other  sedatives,  with 
mild  mercurials.'' 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject  of  urinary  de- 
posits  by  the  best  light  of  modern  science,  will  avail  himself 
of  the  aid  offered  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  It  must  take 
precedence  of  all  the  treatises  on  that  subject 
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[CORTIVUXD  FROM  PAOI   48.] 

In  our  last  number  we  followed  the  author  through  the 
chapters  on  inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  serum;  we  pro- 
ceed now  to  notice  some  of  the  remaining  conditions  and 
consequences  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Chapter  IV. — Lymphhation.  The  effusion  of  lymph,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  like  that  of  serum,  is  invariably  of  io^ 
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flammatory  origin;  so  invariably  that  ^4t  may  be  assumed 
as  a  general  proposition,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
satisfactorily  established  in  pathological  science."  Except 
the  followers  of  Macartney,  few  at  the  present  day  will  de- 
ny this.  Yet  like  as  with  serum,  it  is  often  the  only  symp- 
tom to  be  met  with  after  death.  In  arachnitis  large  quanti- 
ties are  often  poured  out,  though  not  the  slightest  redness, 
thickening,  or  opacity,  can  be  discovered.  Its  appearance  is 
not  uniform,  but  may  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

"In  general,  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a  white,  yellowish- 
white,  or  opaline  tint;  but  it  may  be  opake,  cineritious,  milky- 
white,  or  reddish.  In  jaundice,  I  have  seen  it  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish hue,  from  the  presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile.  At  first  it  is  very  soft,  semi-liquid,  or  almost  diffluent, 
and  so  viscid  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  thin  filaments; 
but  it  gradually  increases  in  consistence,  assumes  a  retiform 
arrangement,  and  feels  very  much  like  a  mass  of  cobwebs 
moistened  with  water.  When  sqeezed,  it  yields  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood."— 46. 

Its  microscopical  characters  as  depicted  by  Gulliver,  are 
given  by  the  author,  but  as  they  are  almost  unintelligible  with- 
out the  accompanying  cuts,  we  make  but  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

''Under  the  microscope,  the  mass  of  lymph  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  globules,  connected  together 
by  a  transparent  matrix,  and  pervaded  by  exceedingly  minute 
granules.  The  globules  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  pus, 
and  are  at  first  very  loose  in  their  texture,  but  become  grad- 
ually more  dense  and  compact.  In  many  cases,  the  substance 
consists  of  delicate  fibrils,  straight,  transparent,  running  par- 
allel with  each  other,  and  interspersed  with  small  granules." 
—46. 

Like  other  secretions^  lymph  is  separated  from  the  blood 
by  a  peculiar  process;  in  chemica.1  composition  it  is  essential- 
ly the  same  wherever  it  occurs,  and  is  similar  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.    It  is  now  known  that  the 
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quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  increased  during  inflamma- 
tion, generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
morbid  action. 

Effused  at  first  in  globules,  ^hich  become  confluent,  this 
substance  assumes  various  forms,  governed  in  some  measure 
by  that  of  the  part  producing  it.  In  the  mucous  cavities,  as 
the  larynx,  it  sometimes  moulds  itself  upon  the  part;  in  the 
peritoneum  it  is  seen  in  bands  and  films;  in  the  pleura  it 
occurs  in  lamina  or  sheets;  in  the  cellular  tissue  its  shape  is  irreg 
ular.  Likewise  it  varies  in  amount.  The  non-assimilative  struc- 
tures, as  the  serous  sacs,  appear  to  furnish  it  most  abundant- 
ly. It  is  produced  less  abundantly  and  far  less  readily  by 
the  mucous  membranes,  though  the  mucous  lining  of  the  res- 
piratory and  intestinal  tubes  sometimes  furnish  it  in  laige 
quantity.  It  is  observed  in  the  uterus  and  the  cesophagus;  it 
causes  obliteration  of  the  bronchia,  fallopian  tubes,  and  bilia- 
ry ducts,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  adhesion  of  the  vagina, 
and  closure  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  It  is  furnished  readily 
by  the.  inner  coat  of  the  arteries,  less  by  that  of  the  veins; 
it  is  yielded  sparingly  by  the  skin  and  absorbents,  the  muscles 
and  fibrous  membranes,  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  the  carti- 
lages and  bones.  Of  the  viscera,  those  furnish  it  most  abun- 
dantly in  which  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  loose  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

The  deposition  of  lymph  takes  place  soonest  when  inflam- 
mation is  most  intense;  it  is  also  influenced,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  by  the  nature  of  the  aflected  part  The  author  has 
seen  it  covering  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  nine  hours  after 
a  gun-shot  injury;  Thomson  observed  it  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals four  hours  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound;  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  thought  to  begin  with  the  inflammation  itself. 

This  efiusion,  wherever  it  occurs,  may  sooner  or  later  be- 
come organized,  endowed  with  bloodvessels,  with  absorbents, 
and  by  inference  with  nerves;  may  secrete,  and  absorb,  and 
nourish  itself;  may,  under  the  inflammatory  state,  pour  out 
serum,  tubercles,  lymph,  pus,  and  blood — in  short,  it  may  do  all 
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those  I  acts  and  things  which  distinguish  an  original  part  of 
the  living  body. 

This  organization  takes  place  most  readily  in  connection 
with  the  serous  sacs^  the  skin,  cellular  tissue  and  bones,  and  not 
at  all,  or  only  after  long  contact,  in  the  niucous  canals.  It  is 
not  always  the  most  intense  inflammation  which  is  most  fa- 
vorable to  it,  but  rather  the  slow,  moderate  action.  In  the 
former  case,  it  would  seem  that  this  substance  is  not  well 
elaborated,  or  is  furnished  in  such  large  quantity  that  a  por- 
tion degenerates  into  pus.  In  certain  inflammations,  as  ery- 
sipelas, lymph  is  readily  eflTused,  but  it  is  ill-elaborated,  of 
weak  vital  power,  and  the  pus  subsequently  poured  out  is  not 
walled  about  by  it  as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  but  is  dif- 
fused among  the  tissues  causing  an  immense  degree  of  mis- 
chief. The  same  thing  occurs  in  connection  with  poisoned 
wounds,  in  many  of  which  the  exciting  cause  produces 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  lymph 
secreted  from  it  is  of  a  degenerate  character.  In  other  in- 
flammations of  a  low  form,  occurring  in  certain  states  of  con- 
stitution, attended  by  poor  or  watery  blood,  the  organization 
of  the  efiused  matter  is  imperfect;  it  is  liable  to  ulterior  chan- 
ges— contraction,  shrinking — to  softening,  from  inflammatory 
reaccession — and  these  changes  are  the  source  of  injury  to 
the  surrounding  parts. 

The  vascularization  of  lymph  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours  from  ttie  time  of  its  commencement,  or  occupy  several 
months.  Home  injected  an  artery  and  vein  in  some  lymph, 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  effusion.  The  mode  in  which  it 
is  produced,  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Ac- 
cording to  one  opinion,  blood  corpuscles  escape  from  the  ad- 
jacent original  vessels,  and  after  oscillating  for  a  time  in  the  ef- 
fused lymph,  shoot  across  and  join  the  return  veins;  through 
the  channel  thus  formed  other  corpuscles  follow  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  establishing  its  circulation;  and  from  this 
first  channel  others  ar6  formed  in  a  similar  mode.  The 
other  opinion  supposes  the  lymph  to  have  a  self-organizing 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  creates  its  own  bloodvessels.  ^ 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  microscopical  characters  of 
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lymph  when  first  effused.  Its  spontaneous  coagulation  is  one 
step  towards  vascularization.  In  this  state  it  presents  nu- 
merous  fibrils  crossing  each  other  in  various  ways,  mixed 
with  ^^exudation  corpuscles''  simple  and  compound — the  for- 
mer consisting  of  groups  of  granules  and  molecules;  the  lat- 
ter, of  cells  with  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (granules  and  molecules). 
This  is  already  a  species  of  organization,  and  it  may  advance 
to  a  higher  grade,  or  it  may  degenerate.  When  the  former 
occurs,  it  is  supposed  {for  the  process  is  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained) that  the '  compound  exudation  corpuscles  (the  cells 
with  nucleoli)  called  nucleated  cells,  arrange  themselves  lin- 
early, elongate,  and  form  a  communication  by  decadence  of 
the  opposing  walls;  in  the  channel  thus  formed  the  central  or 
contained  nuclei  first  oscillate,  then  are  moved  forward  by 
the  heart's  impulse  received  through  the  neighboring  vessels, 
and  finally  enter  the  general  circulation.  The  nuclei  are 
succeeded  by  blood  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  adjoining 
capillaries,  and  thus,  as  before,  canals  are  formed  continuous 
with  the  original  vessels.  Others  attribute  to  the  lymph  the 
power  to  form  its  own  blood  as  well  as  bloodvessels,  like  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  the  embryo.  The  author  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  changes  which  take  place  whilst  this  self-or- 
ganization is  going  on,  without  reference  to  the  modern  cell- 
theory: 

"The  primordial  traces  of  the  organizing  process  consist, 
according  to  the  theory  under  cqnsideration,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  red  dots,  which  have  been  happily  compared  to 
die  '•salient  point'  in  the  vitelline  membrane  of  the  chick,  the 
fibrin  beins  endowed,  as  was  before  stated,  with  a  similar 
property  of  generating  blood.  Red  furrows,  streaks,  or  lines, 
are  sometimes  perceived,  shooting  out  in  various  directions, 
which  gradually  assume  the  character  of  distinct  vessels,  in 
every  respect  analogous  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  other  cases  the  small  sanguineous  trains  take  on  a  rami- 
form  arrangement,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  real  vas- 
cular tubes.  At  an  early  period  of  their  development,  these 
trains  are  found,  according  to  Liaennec,  to  contain  minute  fila- 
ments of  fibrin,  permeable  nt  their  centre,  which  soon  assume 
a  cylindrical  shape,  and  thus  constitute  the  rudiments  of  the 
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fiitcnre  vessels.  These  new  channels,  composed  both  of  arte* 
ries  and  veins,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  predominate  as 
well  in  volume  as  in  number,  gr^ually  extend  towards  the 
neighboring  parts,  with  the  capillaries  of  which  they  finally 
inosculate,  the  blood  passing  freely  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  their  mode  of  arrangement,  many  of  these  vessels  resem- 
ble the  vena  portse;  that  is,  they  consist  each  of  a  single  trunk, 
usually  of  considerable  length,  from  each  extremity  of  which 
are  detached  a  certain  number  of  branches,  twjgs,  and  fila- 
ments."— 49. 

Has  this  organized  matter  nerves  and  absorbents?  The  ex- 
istence of  both  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  already  stated 
that  false  membranes  perform  the  functions  of  secretion,  ab- 
sorption, and  nutrition.  The  absorbents^  however,  have  been 
demonstrated  by  Van  der  Kolk,  who  succeeded  in  injecting 
them  with  quicksilver. 

The  lymph  thus  organized  forms  the  basis  of  the  analogous 
tissues;  and  ^^by  it  wounds  unite,  bones  knit,  and  arteries  are 
consolidated."  Upon  its  susceptibility  of  organization,  and 
the  capability  of  tissues  to  produce  it,  are  founded  many  of 
the  improvements  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
tying  of  arteries  for  aneurism,  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds, 
whether  made  by  the  surgeon  or  otherwise,  and  the  different 
auto-plastic  operations,  are  all  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
this  wonderful  power  of  organization.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
generally  diat  when  the  practitioner  knows  the  habiiudes  of 
the  different  tissues  and  organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
their  liability  to  this  or  that  effusion,  whether  serum,  lymph, 
pus,  or  blood,  he  has  gained  a  vast  step  in  the  way  of  prog- 
nosis and  treatment.  For  example,  if  the  surgeon  have  a 
wounded  intestine  he  knows  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  a 
union  of  the  two  mucous  surfaces;  for  morbid  anatomy  teaches 
the  general  truth,  that  mucous  membranes  are  indisposed  to 
the  production  of  organizable  lymph;  but  that  between  the 
two  serous  surfaces  he  may  get  a  speedy  and  safe  union.  So 
with  the  physician:  if  he  have  to  deal  with  an  inflamed  larynx, 
morbid  anatomy  teaches  him  that  the  danger  consists  in  a 
closure  of  the  glottis  by  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  sub-mu- 
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ecus  cellular  tbsue;  if  it  be  the  trachea  which  is  inflaawidf 
that  the  danger  arises  from  the  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the 
mucous  surface.  We  mighi  bring  forward  other  instances, 
but  it  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  besides  they  will  surest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

A  third  product  of  inflammation,  mdicating  a  degree  beyond 
that  in  which  lymph  is  produced,  is  pus.  In  reference  to  the 
origin  of  this  matter,  the  author  says  emphatically,that^^d^/orm- 
aiion  of  pus^  in  whatever  part  of  Vie  body  occurring^  is  invari- 
ably the  result  of  iriflammatory  action^  either  acute  or  chronic^ 
simple  or  specific.^  Among  the  viscera,  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidney  present  pus  most  frequently;  among  the  tissues,  the 
cellular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  serous.  All  parts  of  the  se- 
rous and  mucous  systems  are  not  equally  liable  to  it  As  to 
the  former,  suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  pleura, 
the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  and  the  serous  linings  of  the 
larger  joints.  In  the  mucous  system,  it  is  much  more  frequent 
in  the  colon,  than  in  the  stomach  or  ileum,  in  the  vagina  than 
in  the  uterus,  in  the  urethra  than  in  the  urinary  bladder,  in 
the  nose  than  in  the  mouth,  in  the  fauces  than  in  the  cesopha- 
gus,  in  the  bvonchis  than  in  the  larynx.  The  blood-vesads 
do  not  often  suppurate,  but  the  lymphatic  system  is  frequently 
affected.  Pus  is  deposited  at  first  in  globules;  by  softening 
and  disintegration  of  intervening  tissues,  these  become  conflu- 
ent, constituting  abscesses;  of  these  our  author  speaks  of  three 
kinds:  the  acute^  the  chronic^  and  the  metastatic.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  an  acute  abscess  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances;  in  the  viscera  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days;  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  less  than  a  week, 
sometimes  l^ss  than  two  days.  Acute  abscesses  are  rarely 
found  in  the  lungs,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  spleen,  death  occur- 
ring before  they  have  time  to  form.  Situated  externally,  they 
tend  toward  the  surface  of  the  body;  whereas  visceral  absceanet 
open  into  a  splanchnic  cavity,  or  into  some  hollow  oi^gan. 
The  matter  is  often  enclosed  by  a  layer  of  organized  lymph, 
called  by  Delpech  the  pyogenic  membrane^  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  a  fraction  of  a  line  to  several  lines,  smooth  and 
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glistening,  sometimes  villous  and  granulated  internally^  and 
rough  and  flocculent  externally. 

In  chronic  abscesses  the  collection  forms  slowly,  often  un- 
accompanied  by  pain,  heat,  &c;  whence  the  name  cold  some- 
times applied  to  them.  The  cyst  surrounding  them,  is  of  a 
dense  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  texture,  often  of  consid* 
erable  thickness.  They  are  generally  connected  with  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  and  occur  n)0st  frequently  in  the  sub-cu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  dorso* 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spine.  When  the  matter  passes  from 
one  part  to  another  it  constitutes  the  congestive  abscess.  The 
metastatic  variety  affects  most  frequently  the  viscera,  and  of 
these,  according  to  Dance,  the  lungs  and  liver,  then  the  spleen, 
then  the  brain,  heart,  and  kidneys.  The  number  varies  from 
one  to  many  hundreds;  the  size — inverse  of  the  number — 
varies  from  a  hemp-seed  to  an  orange.  The  contents  of  this 
abscess,  especially  when  recent,  are  almost  always  semi-con- 
crete, of  a  dirty  greyish,  or  drab  color;  when  of  longer  stand- 
ing, they  are  more  decidedly  purulent.  The  surrounding  parts 
may  be  healthy,  but  are  generally  altered  in  appearance,  be- 
ing  engorged,  discolored,  softened,  or  converted  into  a  pulpy 
sabstance;  the  coats  of  the  vessels  exhibit  the  marks  of  in- 
flammation, in  which  the  capillaries  participate.  These  ab* 
scesses  follow  severe  wounds,  especially  of  the  head;  capital 
operations;  compound  dislocations  and  comminuted  fractures; 
they  occur  also  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  after  phlebitis,  erj*- 
sipelas,  typhoid  fever,  &c.  Their  formation  goes  on  stealthi> 
ly,  and  generally  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  "The 
most  prominent  symptoms  are,  violent  rigors,  usually  parox- 
ysmal in  their  character,  delirium,  stupor,  prostration,  and 
general  insensibility.'^  As  to  the  cause  of  these  collections, 
our  author  believes,  withCruveilhier  and  others,  that  they  are 
the  result  of  phlebitis,  and  that  they  may  occur  independent- 
ly of  suppuration  in  the  organs  which  sustained  the  primary 
mischief. 

With  the  appearance  of  pus— A^ai/Ay  or  laudable^  as  it  is 
called,  as  well  as  the  sanious^  ih^  fibrinous^  the  scrofulous — the 
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reader  is  doubtless  familiar.  The  microscopical  characters  of 
pus  are  not  unimportant  It  consists  of  opake  corpuscles  sua* 
pendcd  in  a  thin  transparent  liquor,  mingled  with  more  or  less 
of  the  softened  and  disintegrated  tissues  of  the  part  where  it 
is  formed*  The  characteristic  pus  globule  consists  of  a  spher- 
ical and  externally  rough  envelope,  composed  of  fibrin,  con- 
taining two  or  three  opake  and  exceedingly  minute  spherical 
granules,  and  some  fluid.  These  globules  are  something  lar- 
ger than  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  and  are  evidently 
the  exudation  corpuscles,  which,  instead  of  undergoing  further 
development,  have  degenerated.  The  author  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  analysis  of  pus  by  different  individuals;  from  all 
which  it  seems  to  contain  every  element  of  the  blood  except 
the  coloring  matter.  Purulent  matter  is  frequently  coniOr 
gious;  but  to  the  eye.  in  such  cases  it  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  common  inflammation.  Animalculie  have  been  observed 
in  the  matter  of  chancre,  and  in  that  from  cancerous  ulcer. 

Pus,  according  to  Gendrin  and  others,  is  sometimes  an 
intra-vascular  formation;  if  so,  it  must  pass  out  of  the  vessels 
ere  yet  it  takes  on  the  globular  form  and  while  still  granular, 
as  the  pus  corpuscle  cannot  escape  otherwise  than  by  rupture 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  sometimes  absorbed;  large  abscesses  are 
thus  got  rid  of;  in  this  case,  again,  the  pus  corpuscles  must  re- 
cede  to  the  granular  state,  as,  without  rupture  of  a  vessel,  they 
can  no  more  pass  in  than  out.  The  fibrin  or  the  pus  thus  ab- 
sorbed seems  to  be  unfitted  for  further  use  in  the  economy,  and 
is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys. 

Hemorrhage,  which  makes  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
next  claims  our  attention.  Hemorrhage  occurs  under  two 
very  opposite  conditions  of  the  system:  one  a  state  of  vascu- 
lar repletion,  or  plethora,  which  it  so  often  relieves;  the  oth- 
er, and  most  frequent  one,  a  state  of  annmia,  when  blood  is 
small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  The  morbid  alteration 
of  the  blood  which  most  frequently  accompanies  hemorrhagic 
effusions,  is,  according  to  Andral,  diminution  of  the  quantity 
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of  fibrin.  .  Hemorrhage  is  most  freqaent  in  the  mucous,  cel- 
lular, and  serous  systems;  and  in  the  mucous  system,  is  most 
frequent  in  the  large  bowel,  then  in  the  stomach,  then  in  the 
ileum.  Of  the  viscera,  the  brain  and  lungs  are  by  far  the 
most  often  affected.  Hemorrhage  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
a  part  is  termed  extravasation.  The  word  apoplexy,  formerly 
applied  to  effusions  in  the  brain,  is  now  used  in  reference  to 
all  extravasations. 

When  speaking  of  inflammation  it  was  seen  that  a  period 
came  when  the  distended  and  softened  coats  of  the  vessels 
gave  way,  allowing  the  blood  to  escape  in  mass.  Unques- 
tionably rupture  of  the  vessels  is  much  the  most  common 
cause  of  hemorrhage,  whether  accompanied  by  inflammation 
Of  not.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  blood  may  be  se 
creted— exhaled — that  is,  pass  out  of  the  vessels  by  a  sort  of 
vital  *'endosmose,  diapedesis,  or  transudation." 

"Analogically,"  says  the  author,  "it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  blood  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  activity,  wherebv 
fluids  are  suffered  to  escape  that  wereappointedtoberetainea; 
or  it  may  be  supposed,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  often 
actually  the  case,  that  thecapillaries.  being  in  a  state  of  debility 
and  relaxation,  have  their  pores  rendered  unnaturally  patulous, 
and  thus  allow  the  blood  to  have  a  more  ready  egress." — 64r 

What  sort  of  "morbid  activity**  this  is,  we  do  not  exactly 
understand.  Any  activity  of  which  we  can  conceive,  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  transudation,  whether  vital  or  mechan- 
ical. That  there  is  a  loss  of  tone  by  the  capillaries  in  many 
hemorrhages,  we  can  readily  understand.  Still,  as  in  the 
case  of  pus,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  the  unchanged  blood  particles  can  escape 
from  the  unruptured  vessels.  In  the  frog,  Williams  (Out- 
lines Path.,  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  195)  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
red  particles  roll  up  like  a  rice  wafer  previous  to  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Does  an  analogous  change 
of  form  occur  in  human  blood?  Red  particles  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  fluid  poured  out  in  many  cases  of  hemorrhage;  but  may 
not  these  escape  from  rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
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whilst  the  great  balk  of  the  so  called  blood  consists  of  the 
liqaorsanguinis  and  the  coloring  matter?  But  we  will  notpur- 
sue  this  subject  any  further. 

The  disposition  to  hemorrhage  may  be  hereditary.  Some- 
times it  affects  all  the  male  or  female  descendenfs  for  several 
generations;  in  other  instances  it  disappears  in  one  genera- 
tion and  re-appears  in  another,  affecting  indifferently  both 
sexes.    Hemorrhage  is  vicarious. 

"As  its  name  imports,  it  is  supplemental  of  a  similar  na- 
tural or  morbid  state  in  a  remote  organ,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  young  females,  in  consequence  of  the 
tardy  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flux,  or  from  its  suppres- 
sion after  it  has  been  established.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  located  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
recurs  with  considerable  regularity  every  lunar  month,  until 
the  obstruction,  of  which  it  is  the  result,  has  subsided.  Oc- 
casionally the  blood  oozes  from  the  sliin,  the  eye,  ear,  lung, 
anus,  and  even  the  nipple,  either  simultaneously  or  successive- 
ly."— 66. 

Again  there  are  critical  effusions,  as  in  protracted  fevers, 
where  vital  power  is  lowered,  and  irregular  accumulations  of 
blood  occur  in  certain  organs. 

When  blood  is  effused  it  may  be  rejected,  as  when  it  occura 
in  the  intestinal  tube;  or  absorbed,  as  in  the  lungs  and  brain; 
or  remain  and  become  organized;  or,  lastly,  act  as  a  foreign 
substance,  inducing  fatal  inflammation.  As  to  the  absorption 
of  blood,  the  same  diflliculties  occur  as  in  the  absorption  of 
pus.  The  blood  globules  cannot  pass  unchanged  into  the 
vessels*  any  more  than  they  can  pass  out.  unless  there  be  rup^ 
ture  of  the  parietes. 

Softening — mollescence,  ramollissement — the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  inflam- 
mation; occurSf  though  not  with  equal  frequency,  in  nearly 
every  organ  in  the  body;  and  in  some  structures,  the  tendons 
and  cartilages  for  example,  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  inflam- 
mation. It  is  frequent  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the 
■pleea,  the  liver»  and  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  inteatintMi. 
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It  is  common  in  the  bones,  and  sometimes  pervades  the  entire 
skeleton,  constituting  osteo-malacia.  The  inflammatory  action 
accompanying  it  is  generally  acute,  though  sometimes  it  is  of 
a  mild  or  chronic  grade.  Rostan  thought  that  in  the  brain  it 
sometimes  depends  on  ossification  of  the  arteries;  Bennett 
has  shown  that  in  these  cases  it  is  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess of  suppuration.  Softening  would  seem  almost  necessa- 
rily  to  precede  suppuration  and  ulceration:  the  tissues  are 
first  filled  with  serum  or  the  other  fluid  elements  of  the  blood; 
nutrition  is  overborne,  cohesion  impaired;  and  molecular  dis- 
integration ensues,  with  discharge  or  absorption,  or  both. 

A  softened  organ  may  be  unnaturally  white,  as  in  the  brain, 
or  red,  as  in  the  lung  (red  hepatization),  or  any  intermediate 
shade  of  color.  The  seat  of  this  lesion  seems  to  be  for  the 
most  part  in  the  cellular  element,  as  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  its  universality.  It  is  also  a  post-mortem  occurrence,  as 
in  the  lung  from  gravitation  or  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  in 
the  stomach  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Chapter  VII.  treats  of  Gangrene^  which  term  the  author  uses 
as  synonymous  with  mortification  and  sphacelus.  We  pass 
this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  one  or  two  points. 

Grangrene  may  arise  from  an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood.  This  is  seen  in  the  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed 
children  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  in  whom  it  attacks 
the  groin,  axilla,  and  feet,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  vulva.  In  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the 
lesion  is  frequent,  occurring  in  terrible  and  devastating  epi- 
demics, from  the  eating  of  grain  affected  with  ergot.  The 
parts  which  most  frequently  sufier  are  the  extremities,  gener- 
ally the  lower;  it  may  involve  a  part  or  the  whole  of  an  extremity ; 
is  in  most  cases  preceded  by  the  local  symptoms  of  inflamnuh 
tion;  the  parts  are  left  unusually  dry  and  hard,  the  gangre- 
nous odor  being  generally  absent.  Similar  effects  have  been 
produced  by  feeding  spurred  rye  to  some  of  the  lower  ^ni* 
mats.  The  disease  from  this  cause  is  rare  in  this  country,  es- 
pecially in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  prevailed  at 
different  times  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  among  homed 
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cattle;  and  in  these  ustances,  according  to  Mease,  arose  from 
the  use  of  the^een^a^^,  the  poa  viridis  of  the  botanists,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  affected  with  ergot  Inflammation  run* 
ning  rapidly  into  gangrene  has  been  seen  by  Barbier  and  oth- 
ers to  follow  the  inordinate  action  of  emetic  substances;  the 
gangrene  attacked  the  feet  and  toes,  the  hands,  chin,  lips,  nose 
and  ears;  and  seemed  to  arise  from  the  sudden  and  great  re- 
duction of  the  powers  of  life. 

Senik  gangrene,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, especially  the  feet  and  legs,  is  not  confined,  as  the 
name  imports,  to  the  old.  Of  sixty-seven  cases  collected  by 
Hecker,  one  occurred  between  the  1st  and  10th  year,  six  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  20,  seven  between  20  and  30,  nhie 
between  30  and  40.  The  largest  proportion,  however,  oc- 
curred between  the  ages  of  50  and  60,  and  60  and  70,  there 
being  twelve  in  the  former  period,  and  nineteen  in  the  latter. 
The  progress  of  this  affection  is  generally  slow,  and  often  un- 
accompanied by  any  local  symptom  except  the  discoloration. 
J^ott,  who  first  described  it,  thought  it  most  frequent  in  males, 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one.  In  France  the  propor- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes.  In  the  cases  just  re- 
ferred to,  collected  by  Hecker,  the  males  are  to  the  females 
less  than  two  to  one.  The  author  has  seen  but  three  cases, 
two  of  which  were  females.  The  cause  is  ^^undoubtedly  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,  especially 
of  the  ai^eries,  leading  to  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  form- 
ation of  coagula,  fibrinous  concretions,  and  other  extraneous 
products  in  their  interior.''  This  may  be  so;  we  are  disposed 
to  think  it  is,  in  view  of  the  dry,  moistureless,  and  withered 
state  of  the  affected  part;  but  still  may  it  not  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  disease,  instead  of  its  cause? 

Ulceration  is  the  subject  of  the  eighth  chapter.  By  this 
term  the  author  understands  ^4he  solution  of  continuity  of  a 
texture  from  the  absortion  of  its  molecules."  It  is  synony- 
mous with  the  erosion  of  the  older  writers,  and  with  the  ulcer- 
ative absorption  of  Hunter  and  the  modern  pathologists.  This 
lesion  is  by   far  the  most  common  in  the  skin,  mucous  men^ 
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branes,  and  cellular  tissue.  Next  in  order  come  the  heterolo" 
gous  formations,  the  bones  and  teeth,  the  articular  cartilages 
and  their  coverings.  The  proper  serous  membranes,  the 
fibrous  and  muscular  structures,  rarely  suffer;  nor  do  any  of 
the  internal  organs  except  the  uterus.  The  blood-vessels  have 
a  remarkable  exemption  from  this  lesion;  arteries  are  occa- 
sionally seen  playing  away  whilst  all  around  them  is  undergo- 
ing rapid  destruction;  the  vessel  in  such  cases  is  protected  by 
a  coating  of  lymph.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  respira- 
tory  and  the  genito-urinary  organs  are  rarely  ulcerated.  In 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  ileum  and  colon  are  much  oftener  af- 
fected than  the  stomach.  Ulceration  may  be  rapid  or  slow; 
destroying  a  large  portion  of  one  or  several  tissues  in  a  few 
days;  or  enduring  for  montlis  and  years  as  in  bone,  skin,  and 
mucous  membranes.  In  its  progress,  it  tends  towards  the 
nearest  surface,  or  towards  the  termination  of  the  arteries,  as 
was  mentioned  in  speaking  of  abscess. 

The  great  cause  of  ulceration  is  inflammation  conjoined 
with  pressure.  It  may  occur  without  pressure,  as  in  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes;  and  again,  pressure  seems  to 
be  the  chief  cause,  as  in  caries  of  bone  from  the  presence  of 
an  aneqrismal  tumor.  As  predisposing  to  this  lesion,  may  he 
mentioned  that  conditi9n  of  the  blood  in  which  its  solid  or 
fibrinous  elements  are  wanting,  and' in  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready  stated,  irregular  accumulations  or  congestions  take 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Vital  power  is  lowered, 
and  from  trivial  causes,  from  the  application  of  blisters,  from 
slight  blows,  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  terminates  in  ^^a  foul, 
sloughy,  and  irritable  ulcer."  Bed-sores  of  the  hips  and  hut« 
tocks  occur  in  low  state$  of  fever;  old  wounds  break  out 
afresh  and  fractures  are  disunited  in  scurvy;  and  in  animals 
fed  on  non-azotised  articles  of  food,  ulceration  attacks  the 
cornea  and  other  textures.    The  pain  attending  ulceration  is  i 

sometimes  inconsiderable;  again  it  is  ^^of  a  dull-aching  or  | 

gnawing  character,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  on  the  part'*  j 

Sometimes  it  is  constant,  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  i 
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periodical;  and  often  is  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  rapkt 
emaciation,  and  great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers. 

Ulceration  is  not  always  to  be  deprecated.  It  enables  alK 
seesses  to  point;  it  brings  foreign  bodies  to  the  surface;  and 
in  old  drunkards  it  forms  a  sort  of  safety  valve  by  establish- 
ing sores  on  the  extremities,  thus  saving  them  in  all  proba- 
bility from  internal  disease. 

We  have  quoted  the  author,  and  other  writers,  as  saying 
that  ulceration  of  a  part  depended  upon  absorption  of  its 
molecules.  But  is  this  true?  We  think  not  Our  limited 
space  will  not  justify  a  discussion  of  the  subject  here,  even 
if  it  were  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  practical  benefit 
We  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  absorption  is 
either  diminished,  or  absent  during  the  inflammatory  process; 
that  in  the  heterologous  formations,  ulceration  readily  occurs^ 
absorption  never;  that  previous  to  gangrene,  arteries,  veins, 
absorbents — everything  is  glued  up  by  coagulable  lymph,  and 
that  the  dead  part  is  pushed  off  as  it  were  by  pus,  which 
flows  away  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  debris  of  the  dead 
and  dying  tissues.  In  short,  without  denying  that  absorp- 
tion sometimes  exists,  ulceration  seems  to  us,  in  most  cases, 
to  be  death  by  molecules,  as  sloughing  and  gangrene  are 
death  in  mass. 

Chapters  IX  and  X. — We  come  next  to  granulation  and 
cicatrization.  Both  are  subjects  of  vast  interest,  but  our  no> 
tice  of  them  must  be  brief. 

Granulations  are  small,  red,  pointed,  somewhat  firm  bodies, 
composed  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  becomes  organized  in 
the  manner  previously  mentioned.  They  are  highly  vascu- 
lar; the  vessels,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  injection,  are 
arranged  in  a  tuft-like  form,  and  those  of  adjacent  granula- 
tions communicate  only  at  the  base.  These  little  bodies  are 
sensitive,  sometimes  extremely  so,  and  hence  have  nerves; 
they  are  capable  of  absorbing  various  substances,  and  are 
themselves  sometimes  absorbed.  They  are  developed  most 
readily  in  parts  that  are  lax  and  vascular.  In  mucous  mem* 
branes,  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  bones. 
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they  form  tardily,  and  these  are  structures  in  which  lymphi* 
zation  is  imperfect  They  are  rarely  seen  in  any  of  the  vis- 
cera except  the  brain. 

Cicatrization  is  the  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and,  like 
resolution  and  gangrene,  is  a  proper  termination  of  tiie  in^ 
flammatory  process.  All  the  textures  of  the  body  may  be 
thus  regenerated,  except  cartilages  and  muscles,  and  in  one 
instance  the  author  has  seen  muscular  substance  renewed. 
This  regeneration,  however,  is  never  perfect.  In  cicatrix 
of  the  skin,  for  example,  the  inner  surface  of  the  new  pro* 
duction  is  not  reticulated,  the  mucous  network  is  imperfect, 
there  are  no  sebaceous  follicles,  nor  follicles  containing 
hairs.  Cicatrices  are  liable  to  inflainmation,  and  vital  power 
being  feeble,  they  are  thus  easily  destroyed;  to  hypertrophy, 
ttid  hence  they  have  a  rough  knobby  feel,  and  dense  fibrous 
structure,  creaking  under  the  knife;  to  inordinate  contraction, 
as  after  burns,  producing  horrible  deformity,  and  after  severe 
mercurial  salivation,  causing  rigid  and  firm  closure  of  the 
jaws;  to  semi-malignant  growths,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  dry 
excrescence  covered  with  cuticle,  soon  becoming  moist  and 
partially  ulcerated,  secreting  thin  fetid  and  semirpurulent 
fluid,  by  and  by  converted  into  a  more  solid  tumor — ^scirrhus 
or  encephaloid — as  large  as  a  pullet^s  egg,  followed  by  ui* 
ceration,  fungous  granulations,  and  death  from  accompanying 
discharge  and  irritation.  After  a  cicatrix  is  removed,  the 
second  sometimes  shows  the  same  disposition  to  contract. 
Two  years  ago  we  saw  a  case  of  closure  of  the  jaws  from 
mercurial  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  cheeks. 
The  parts  were  perfectly  rigid,  the  lower  jaw  scarcely  move- 
able and  firmly  held  against  the  upper  by  thick  bands  and 
sheets  of  fibro-cartilaginous  structure.  These  were  divided, 
with  aligjlxt  but  temporary  improvement.  Next  tbey  were 
entirely  removed,  after  which  the  jaw  had  considerable  mo* 
tion,  and  a  machine  was  constructed  so  as  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly depressed.  But  it  proved  fruitless;  for^  as  cicatriza- 
tion went  forward  again,  so  did  the  gradual  but  firm  contrac- 
tion, rendering  the  counteracting  force  insupportable;  and  the 
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little  sufierer  was  sent  away  unrelieved.  The  malignant 
growth,  just  mentioned,  rarely  returns  when  removed. 

The  chapters  that  we  have  now  noticed  include  the 
more  direct  and  immediate  conditions  of  inflammation.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that, 
although  these  conditions,  or  terminations  as  they  are  called, 
are  thus  isolated  for  the  purpose  of  study,  they  do  rarely,  if 
ever,  actually  so  occur  in  the  living  body.  For  example, 
the  effusion  of  serum^  except  when  it  S3rves,  like  hemorrhage 
or  bloodletting,  to  resolve  or  cut  short  an  inflammation,  is 
never  seen  alone,  but  exists  throughout  the  whole  process. 
In  cicatrization,  itself  an  absolute  termination^  there  is  an  ef- 
fusion of  serum,  of  lymph,  and  of  pus,  not  to  mention  organi- 
zation, all  going  forward  at  once.  Ulceration  and  suppura* 
tion  co-exist  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and  both,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  are  generally  preceded  by  softening. 
Suppuration  is  seen  in  connection  with  lymphization,  hemor- 
rhage, and  efliision  of  serum;  as  is  fully  recognised  in  the 
terms  fibrinous^  ^sanguinolent^  and  serous^  applied  to  pus.  Thus 
it  is  readily  seen  how  complex  a  process  is  that  of  infla- 
mmation. 

The  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  some  of  the  more 
remote  consequences  of  inflammation — Induration,  Hyper* 
trophy,  and  Atrophy.  By  Induration  the  author  means  an  in* 
crease  of  consistence  in  an  organ,  whether  arising  from  depo- 
sition of  new  matter  (excluding  heterologous  formations), 
from  deficiency  of  natural  secretion,  or  from  transformation  of 
some  of  its  tissues.  This  lesion  is  an  exceedingly  common 
one,  common  to  all  the  tissues  in  the  body,  though  not  equally 
so;  occurs  at  any  age,  and  even  during  intra-uterine  life;  ex- 
ists alone,  or  associated  with  other  alterations;  and  may  affect 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  only  one  of  its  anatomical 
elements.  The  size  of  a  part  indurated,  like  its  color,  may 
be  natural,  augmented,  or  diminished.  An  increase  of  size 
is  most  frequent,  as  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  gan- 
glions; so,  too,  the  weight  is  more  frequently  above  than  be- 
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low  tbe  natural  standard.  Tha  degree  of  induration  depends 
npoa  a  number  of  circumstances. 

la  reference  to  the  time  required  for  thei  production  of  this 
disease,  it  may  be  said  to  be  chronic,  occupying  weeks  and 
months  and  years,  as  is  far  the  most  frequent;  or  acute,  occu- 
pying but  a  few  days«  The  chief  cause  of  this  lesion,  is  a 
deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  as  a  consequence  of  inflam* 
mation.  Along  with  this  there  is  frequently  poured  out,  as 
in  the  lungs,  more  or  less  of  tbe  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
or  the  blood  itself,  giving  the  affected  structure  a  red  color. 
In  bardeningof  the  cellular  tissue  in  infants,  the  coloring  prin- 
ciples are  two:  one  an  orange  red,  the  other  bluish.  Indura- 
tion from  deficiency  of  the  natural  secretion,  is  seen  in  the 
general  drying  up  of  the  organs  and  tissues  in  old  people;  be* 
ing  most  considerable  in  the  cellular  tissue,  mamms,  ovaries, 
prostate  gland,  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  bones.  In- 
duration from  transformation,  or  the  disappearance  of  some 
of  the  elements  of  an  organ,  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  lungs,  around  hydatids,  serous  cysts,  tubercles,  &c. 
The  lung  affords  an  example  when  the  copious  effusion  in 
chronic  pleuritis  reduces  it  to  a  mere  cake,  expressing  its  fluid 
contents,  and  c(^mpressing  its  solid  elements.  Induration 
from  this  last  cause  is  constantly  associated  with  atrophy. 

Induration  when  suffered  to  continue  may  lead  to  the  carti* 
laginous,  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  osseous  transformations. 
Of  the  two  forms,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  the  latter  is  most 
amenable  to  treatment;  which  is  something  directed  to  the 
removal  of  morbid  deposits — iodine  and  kindred  articles  in- 
ternally, stimulating  frictions  externally — and  must  be  long 
continued. 

Hypertrophy,  frequently  accompanied  by  the  last  affection, 
is  not  so  widely  diffused,  as  no  one  has  ever  seen  it  in  the 
•erous  membranes,  ligaments,  tendons,  or  fibrous  envelopes. 
There  are  few,  however,  who  have  not  observed  it  in  the  adi- 
pons  tissue,  heart,  spleen,  thyroid  body,  &c.  &c.  Like  indu- 
ration, too,  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  thy- 
mus glands  possibly  during  uterine  life.    Hypertrophy  may  be 
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general,  occurring  (with  the  restrictions  just  mentioned)  in 
nearly  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  at  the  same  time;  or 
local,  occupying  a  single  organ,  or,  w  hatis  more  frequent,  a 
part  of  an  organ.  The  causes  may  likewise  be  general  and 
local.  Of  the  former  we  know  but  little.  Among  the  local 
causes  chronic  inflammation  holds  an  important  place.  It 
produces  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  developes  the  follicles  and  villosities  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  thickens  the  mucous  tunic 
of  the  bladder.  Increased  action  of  an  organ,  to  overcome 
some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  performance  of  its  fnnc* 
tion,  is  another  cause:  as  in  the  heart,  from  hindrance  to  the 
exit  of  blood;  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  from  ob- 
struction at  the  pylorus;  in  the  urinary  bladder,  from  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Hypertrophy 
also  follows  increased  action  in  the  discharge  of  healthy  func- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  the  lung,  the  kidney,  and  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  life.  It  is  simply  the  physiological  law  upon  which 
the  physician  acts  when  he  directs^  "plenty  of  exercise  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air,"  to  give  vigor  and  power  to  the  enervated 
frame.  An  enlarged  organ  may  have  its  consistence  increased 
(induration),  diminished  (softening),  or  unaltered;  the  former 
is  much  the  most  frequent.  Increase  of  weight  is  generally 
present,  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  atrophy  of  some 
other  element.  Increased  volume  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Change  of  form  occurs  when  the  lesion  is  partial. 

Atrophy,  although  existing  sometimes  in  connection  with 
hypertrophy,  is  a  totally  opposite  lesion.  Hypertrophy  con- 
sists in  an  exaltation  of  the  nutritive  function,  atrophy  in  its 
imperfect  exercise.  In  the  one,  the  body  will  attain  the 
weight  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  without  an  unusual  quantity 
of  aliment;  in  the  other,  it  will  fall  to  fifty-eight,  with  the  usu- 
al quantity  of  food.  General  atrophy  (marasmus,  emacia- 
tion, consumption)  attends  divers  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  It  also  occurs  in  the  progress  of 
age — senile  atrophy. 
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"All  animals  have  a  period  of  growth,  maturation,  and 
decay.  In  the  human  subject,  the  body,  after  having  ieached 
the  age  of  forty,  begins  to  exhibit  traces  of  decline,  which 
from  this  Jime  on  become  gradually  more  and  more  conspic- 
nous,  until  the  machine  is  literally  worn  out,  and  man  'goeth 
to  his  long  home.'  Examined  at  this  period,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain  is  generally  found  diminished  in  size,  the  nerves 
have  lost  their  moisture,  and  the  ganglia  connected  with  them 
are  condensed,  and  considerably  shrunk  in  volume.  The  res- 
piratory system  experiences  similar  changes:  the  lungs  are 
dryish,  inelastic,  and  increpitous,  their  volume  is  sensibly 
lessened,  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  are  attenuated,  and  whole 
lobulesare  sometimes  deprived  of  theirvesicularstructure.  The 
muscles  of  voluntary  life  are  pale,  flabby,  and  diminished  in 
bulk;  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents  shrink  in  their  diam- 
eter, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  minute  ones,  becom- 
ing useless,  are  obliterated,  and  lost;  the  lymphatic  ganglions 
are  hard,  small,  and  many  of  them  entirely  dispopear;  the 
bones  are  spongy,  brittle,  and  extremely  prone  to  fracture; 
the  ligaments  are  unusually  slender;  the  articular  cartilages 
dry,  and  attenuated;  and  the  salivary  glands,  together  with 
the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  are  indurated,  and 
considerably  reduced  in  size.  In  the  male  sex,  after  the  func- 
tions of  the  testicles  have  ceased,  absorption  frequently  com- 
mences in  these  bodies,  which  shrink,  become  soft,  pulpy, 
and  arc  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  French  bean.  The  cells 
of  the  penis  are  augmented,  and  their  fibrous  parietes  very 
much  attenuated,  in  some  iustances  even  partially  absorbea. 
In  the  female,  the  ovaries  are  pale,  shrivelled,  and  frequently 
transformed  into  a  condensed  greyish  substance;  the  mamms 
are  soft  and  flabby,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  original 
structure;  and  the  uterus  is  hard,  firm,  and  diminished  in  vol- 
ume."—89,  90. 

Local  atrophy  may  affect  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  organ,  or 
one  of  its  constituent  elements;  may  exist  singly,  or  in  con- 
junction with  hypertrophy,  induration,  or  softening.  The 
causes  are:  the  cessation  of  function  in  an  organ,  as  in  the 
pupillary  membrane,  and  wolffian  bodies  before  birth,  the  ova- 
ries and  thymus  gland  after  birth;  diminution  of  nervous  in- 
fluence, as  in  the  arm  and  leg  from  pressure  on  the  axillary 
and  sciatic  plexuses;  deficientsupplyof  blood,  as  in  the  testicle 
when  the  spermatic  artery  is  tied;  inflammation,  as  in  the 
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gall  bladder  from  the  presence  of  biliarf  calcnli,  and  in  a 
thousand  other  cases. 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter  is  one  not  found  in  the  for- 
mer  edition,  nor  is  it  noticed,  except  incidentally,  in  most  of 
the  treatises  on  morbid  anatomy. 

A  Fisttde — fistula,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  the  books — 
is  always  a  consecutive  disease,  is  developed  by  various  causes, 
and  may  be  formed  wherever  there  are  two  contiguous  cavi- 
ties, or  a  cavity  and  an  external  surface.  It  has  usually  two 
openings,  and  then  is  said  to  be  complete;  when  there  is  but 
one  opening,  it  is  termed  a  partial  or  blind  fistula.  Fistulea 
receive  various  epithets  according  to  their  situation;  as  anal, 
recto-vaginal,  vesico- vaginal,  perineal,  bronchopleural,  &c. 
They  vary  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches;  the 
largest  usually  observed  in  connection  with  psoas  abscess,  be- 
tween the  kidney  and  lung,  and  between  difl^erent  coils  of  in- 
testine. The  diameter  is  sometimes  exceedingly  smalt, 
scarcely  admitting  a  bristle,  as  in  lachrymal  fistula;  or  so  large 
as  to  admit  the  finger.  The  track  may  be  straight,  or  exceed- 
ingly tortuous  and  winding;  may  communicate  externally  by 
one  or  several  openings;  and  may  have  branches  ramifying 
from  it.  A  recent  fistule  is  nothing  more  than  a  granulating 
surface;  byand-by  it  becomes  lined  by  coagulable  lymph,  a 
true  pyogenic  membrane,  of  variable  thickness — ^at  first  more 
or  less  red,  afterwards  white,  grey,  or  bluish — smooth  upon 
its  free  surface,  or  mammillated  and  villous — and  covered  by 
a  thin  glairy  fluid,  which  is  more  or  less  mingled  with  the 
secretion  of  the  part  upon  which  the  fistule  opens.  This  lin- 
ing membrane,  in  old  cases,  often  acquires  the  consistence  of 
fibro-cartilage;  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  likewise  render- 
ed firm  and  callous  by  coagulable  lymph. 

''There  is  a  variety  or  form  of  fistule  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  remnant  of  embryotic  organization.  Its  most  frequent 
situation  is  the  antero-Iateral  part  of  the  neck.  Like  the  or- 
dinary fistule,  it  may  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  or  it  may  have 
two  orifices,  of  which  the  external  is  sometimes  scarcely  visi- 
ble. The  abnormal  passage  itself  is  usually  very  narrow,  and 
seldom  extends  beyond  two  or  three  lines  in  depth." — ^94. 
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We  come  next  to  Transformations,  which  means  "those 
changes  which  a  pre-existing  tissue  undergoes,  as  it  is  being 
converted  into  another  that  is  totally  different  from  it,  but 
which  has  its  analogue  in  the  animal  economy."  Those  ad- 
mitted by  the  author  are  the  cellular,  mucous,  cutaneous, 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  adipous.  We  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  noticing  these  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  tissues,  and  shall  therefore  pass  them  by 
now,  with  the  remark  that  they  are  most  frequent  in  old  age, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  are  invariably  dependent 
upon  inflammatory  irritation. 

Ghaptbr  XVI. — Pneumatosis,  or  collections  of  aeriform 
fluids.  Examples  of  this  affection  are  familiar  to  all,  in  pneu- 
mo-thorax,  emphysema,  tympanitis,  &c.  The  quantity  of 
aeriform  fluid  is  subject  to  great  diversity:  it  may  occupy  the 
entire  body,  as  in  emphysema;  or  be  restricted  to  a  few  lines, 
as  in  the  lung;  it  may  puff  up  the  intestines,  paralysing  their 
muscular  coat,  displacing  the  abdominal  organs,  and  interfer- 
ing with  the  descent  of  the  diaphraghan;  or  enlarge  the  uterus 
50  as  to  simulate  pregnancy.  The  physical  and  chemical 
qtuilities  of  the  fluid  are  subject  to  equal  diversity.  In  the 
lung  and  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  it  generally  occurs  af- 
ter wounds,  and  then  resembles  in  all  respects  the  atmosphere 
whence  it  is  derived.  In  other  sitttations  it  contains  variable 
quantities  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen— some- 
times it  is  inflammable  from  the  large  admixture  of  hydrogen, 
sometimes  the  reverse  from  the  predominance  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  the  alimentary  canal,  uterus,  pleura,  and  in  scrofu- 
lous abscesses,  it  is  mingled  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Air  may  find  admittance  through  a  wound,  as  in  emphysema 
of  the  lung  and  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue;  or  through  some 
natural  opening,  as  when  it  is  swallowed,  or  when  it  collects 
in  the  vagina  and  uterus  from  relaxation  of  the  former  oi^an» 
Again  it  may  arise  from  the  operation  of  chemical  agents;  a« 
in  the  uterus,  from  retention  of  blighted  ovum,  portions  of  pla« 
centa,  orof  fcetal  membranes,  which  undergo  decomposition;  in 
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the  intestinal  tube,  from  the  play  of  chemical  affinities  among* 
the  heterogeneous  articles  of  food,  especially  when  digestion 
is  disordered;  in  the  chest,  when  there  is  a  collection  of  sero> 
purulent  fluid;  and  in  hernia,  when  sphecalus  occurs. 
Lastly,  it  may  result  from  a  true  vital  process  of  exhalation 
or  secretion.  Analogical  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  exhalation  of  oxygen  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is 
constantly  taking  place  in  vegetables,  that  just  the  reverse 
process  is  going  on  with  equal  constancy  in  the  human  lung, 
and  that  the  air  in  the  air-bag  of  fishes  is  evidently  secreted. 
It  is  ascertained  also  that  an  aeriform  fluid  exists  in  the  blood, 
consisting,  according  to  Krimer,  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  hydrogen.  Extrication  of  gas  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
body  has  been  observed  to  follow  excessive  losses  of  blood. 

Spontaneous  pneumatosis  is  most  frequent  in  females  about 
the  decline  of  the  menses.  The  development  may  be  rapid; 
or  gradual — some  cases  of  physometra  lasting  for  months  and 
years.  Sometimes  it  recurs  periodically,  every  day,  or  every 
other  day;  it  is  also  supposed  that  it  may  be  hereditary,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  G. 

[to  be  contcnued.] 
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It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the  Liver  figured  con- 
spicuously in  every  system  of  pathology.  The  influence  of 
this  great  organ  was  recognised  in  almost  every  disease.  We 
had  treatise  after  treatise  upon  liver  complaints;  and  fevers, 
dropsy,  dyspepsia,  and  a  host  of  other  maladies  were  traced 
to  congestion  of  the  portal  circle.  In  derangement  of  the 
liver,  and  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy,  and  want,  or  disorder 
of  hepatic  secretion,  we  found  an  explanation  of  half  the  ail* 
meats  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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But  "a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our'*  medical  litera- 
ture; and  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  volume  on  the 
diseases  of  the  Liver.  The  Lungs,  the  Heart,  the  Kidneys, 
the  Skin,  and  the  Nervous  System,  have  usurped  its  place, 
and  been  extorting  the  attention  long  bestowed  upon  it. 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  Medicine, 
unquestionably,  is  assuming  more  the  character  of  an  exact 
science.  The  profession  had  grown  weary  of  the  vague 
conjectures  respecting  hepatic  diseases,  and  hepatic  sympa- 
thies, while  it  was  led  away  to  the  affections  of  the  chest,  for 
the  investigation  of  which  new  and  more  accurate  methods 
had  been  discovered;  and  to  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys^ 
which  were  either  visible,  or  afforded,  at  least,  some  index  to 
their  nature  in  one  of  the  excretions.  The  changes  wrought 
by  disease  in  the  lungs  and  heart  could  be  detected  by  the 
ear;  and  some  knowledge  of  the  lesions  of  the  kidneys  might 
be  gained  by  the  analysis  of  the  urine;  but  percussion  threw 
very  little  light  on  the  niorbid  changes  in  the  liver,  and  its 
secretion  could  not  he  collected  and  analysed.  Thus,  while 
precise  information  was  attained  in  respect  to  the  physical 
condition  of  other  organs,  to  detect  and  distinguish  the  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  practitioners  had  little  more  than  the  signs 
of  functional  disturbance.  Hence,  for  so  long  a  time,  no  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  number  of  our  guides  in  the  dis- 
crimination and  treatment  of  these  disorders.  The  work  be- 
fore us  has  appeared  opportunely,  and  will  meet  with  a  hear- 
ty welcome  from  the  profession. 

Very  recently,  this  author  remarks,  "two*  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  liver  have  been  in  some 
degree  removed."  He  refers  to  the  precise  composition  of 
the  bile,  with  a  knowledge  of  which  modem  chemistry  has 
furnished  us,  and  to  the  insight  we  have  gained  by  the  micro- 
scope into  the  intimate  structure  of  the  liver.  He  begins 
his  work  with  an  account  of  the  minute  organization  of  that 
▼iscus,  some  of  the  points  relating  to  which  have  only  lately 
been  made  out  We  cannot  follow  him  in  this  interesting 
description,  but  will  not  leave  the  subject  without  reference 
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to  one  point — the  office  of  the  nucleated  cells  in  effecting  se- 
cretion^ which  is  now  considered  an  established  £eicI  in  physi- 
iology.     The  author  remarks  on  this  head: — 

"It  is  not  in  the  liver  only  that  the  cells  perform  this  office, 
for  it  seems  established  as  a  general  law,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting  which  the  studv  of 
minute  structure  has  yet  disclosed — that  all  true  secretion, 
whether  in  animals  or  in  plants,  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
cells;  that,  'however  complex  the  structure  of  the  secreting 
organ,  these  nucleated  cells  are  its  really  operative  part/  In 
each  secreting  organ,  the  secretin?  cells  have  a  peculiar  pow- 
er to  form,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  blood,  the  secretion  pro- 
per to  the  part. 

"In  such  of  the  glands  of  animals  as  have  excreting  ducts, 
the  nucleated  cells  withdraw  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  the  secretions,  which  they  elaborate  more  or  less, 
and  then,  in  one  way  or  other,  whetherby  bursting,  or  dissolv- 
ing, or  by  so^ie  unknown  mode,  discharge  them  through  the 
excreting  duct." 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  human 
subject,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  certain  information^  some 
physiologists  rating  it  at  a  very  few  ounces,  while  Haller  and 
Burdach  have  estinlated  it  at  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four 
ounces.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  amount  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  person  under  different 
circumstances.  That  the  quantity  rises  in  some  cases  to  the 
estimate  of  Burdach  and  Haller,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extraordinary  case,  quoted  by  the  author  from  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions: — 

"A  strong,  healthy  man,  a  thatcher,  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
injured  himself  by  lifting  a  heavy  ladder,  on  the  28th  of  Au* 
gust.  1843.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Barlow,  the  same  day,  he 
complained  of  so  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  that  a 
rupture  of  that  organ  was  apprehended.  He  was  very  faint, 
in  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt.  Some  , 
brandy  and  water  was  given  him,  and  he  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  be  taken  to  his  own  house,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  Five  grains  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium  were 
given  him  at  night,  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  the  following 
morning,  which  operated  and  produced  several  natural  evac- 
uations. 
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"On  the  39th  he  was  bled,  and  continued  the  calomel  and 
opinm,  with  a  dose  of  saline  mixtnre,  every  five  hours. 

"On  the  30th  it  was  observed  that  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  were  white  and  without  bile,  while  the  urine  was 
dark,  as  in  jaundice,  Five  grains  of  blue  pill  were  ordered 
every  six  hours. 

"As  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  continued,  the  bleed* 
ing  was  repeated  at  diflferent  times,  and  a  blister  was  applied 
over  the  right  hypochondrium.  The  same  medicine  was  con- 
tinned  till  the  15th  of  September,  when  a  swelling,  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  was  observed  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  This 
gnulually  increased,  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  was  so  large 
and  caused  so  much  pain  from  distension,  that  it  was  thought 

i>roper  to  tap  it.  Seven  quarts  of  fluid  were  drawn  off,  which 
rom  its  color  and  taste  appeared  to  be  pure  bile.  The  pain 
was  instantly  relieved,  and  the  swelling  entirely  subsided. 

"The  fluid  collected  again,  and  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
the  tapping  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  when  six  quarts 
and  a  half  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  This  fluid  was  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees.  and  Mr,  Taylor,  and  found  to 
be  composed  in  great  part  of  bile.  Dr.  Rees  guessed  the  pro- 
portion of  bile  in  the  fluid  to  be  at  least  eight  parts  in  ten. 

"On  the  31st  of  October  he  was  tapped  again,  and  seven 
qujBLTis  were  drawn  off.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  opera- 
tion was  repeated  for  tha  fourth  time,  when  six  quarts  were 
withdrawn.  On  the  18th  of  November  he  was  taken  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  tapped  again,  when  nine  pints 
of  fluid  escaped.  The  cyst  was  not  emptied  as  on  the  former 
opera;tion,  and  he  suffered  extreme  pain  from  the  tapping, 
which  he  had  not  previously  done.  On  the  following  day, 
bile  appeared  in  his  stools,  and  the  urine  was  lighter  colored. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  the  motions  were  of  proper  color, 
containing  plenty  of  bile.  The  swelling  gradually  subsided, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  became  quite  convales- 
cent. In  the  beginning  of  February  he  was  able  to  walk 
eight  or  ten  miles;  and  when  an  account  of  his  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  appeared  to  be  in  good  health." 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  certain  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  final  destination  of  the  bile,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  purely  excrementitious.  In  the  first  place,  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  is  evacuated  by  the  bowels,  and  this  is 
conclusive  against  that  supposition.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
emptied  so  high  up  into  the  alimentary  canal  shows  that  it  is 
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designed  to  take  part  in  the  nutritive  function.  Digestion 
cannot  be  completed  without  it^  and  one  of  its  purposes, 
doubtless,  is  to  aid  in  the  perfection  of  that  process;  nor  is 
its  relation  to  respiration  less  direct  and  fundamental.  What- 
ever embarrasses  the  lungs  affects  the  liver.  If  they  per- 
form their  function  less  efficiently,  it  has  more  to  do.  A 
change  of  climate,  which  implies  a  change  in  reference  to 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  is  felt  especially  by  the  liver. 
Imperfect  oxidation  devolves  more  labor  upon  the  liver,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  depurate  the  blood  of  varibus  elements, 
the  retention  of  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  system.  Ex- 
ercise and  diet,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  secretion  of  this 
organ,  by  affording  to  it  more  or  less  carbonaceous  matter  to 
be  removed  in  proportion  to  their  amount.  Our  authof 
gives  illustrations  of  this  view  of  the  subject  in  the  following 
passage: 

"Thus,  for  example,  may  be  explained  many  of  the  bilious 
disorders  of  hot  climates.  If,  in  such  climates,  the  food  be 
not  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  smaller  needs  of  the 
economy  as  to  animal  heat,  an  excess  of  bile  is  formed,  and 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — bilious  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea — are  the  consequence. 

"Hence,  also,  the  general  repugnance  to  rich  meats,  and 
the  greater  tendency  which  these  and  spirits  unquestionably 
have  to  produce  disease  of  the  liver,  in  hot  seasons  and  in 
tropical  climates. 

"In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  greater  frequency 
of  bilious  disorders  in  middle  life,  when  men  begin  to  take 
less  exercise,  and  their  respiration  becomes  less  active,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tenaency  to  indulgence  at  table  but  too 
often  increases.  « 

"We  may  also  often  see  inverse  evidence  of  these  relations 
in  the  effect  of  pure  air  and  active  exercise,  in  relieving  vari- 
ous disorders  that  result  from  repletion,  and  from  the  reten- 
tion of  principles,  which  if  not  burnt  in  respiration,  should 
pass  off  by  the  liver  as  bile.  Every  sportsman  must  have  re- 
marked the  effect  of  a  single  day's  hunting  in  clearing  the 
complexion.  It  has,  no  doubt,  much  the  same  effect  on  the 
liver,  as  on  the  skin.'' 

Most  persons,  our  author  concludes,  ^^have  more  liver,  as 
they  have  more  lung,  than  is  absolutely  necessary.''    But  in 
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othera,  this  viscus  is  just  competent  to  the  task  of  purifying 
the  Uood  from  its  bilious  principles,  when  in  healthful  activi- 
ty. Such  persons  are  born  with  a  tendency  to  hepatic  de- 
rangements. Slight  causes  derange  the  balance,  and  they 
suffer  for  the  want  of  due  bilious  secretion,  when  they  change 
their  climate,  indulge  in  gross  living,  take  too  little  exercise, 
or  become  costive.  They  grow  bilious,  sallow,  and  dyspep- 
tic, because  the  liver  is  not  depurating  the  blood.  Exercise, 
laxatives,  and  reduction  of  diet  are  followed  by  relief, — the 
first  promotmg  a  more  active  combustion  of  the  carbonace- 
ous elements;  the  last  giving  the  liver  less  to  do.  The  ac- 
tion of  medicmes  on  the  liver  elicits  from  our  author  'the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

4 

"Various  medicines  seem  to  fulfil  to  a  certain  extent  the 
2d  object,  that  rendering  the  liver  more  active,  and  increas- 
ing in  this  way  the  secretion  of  bile.  Mercury,  iodine,  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  taraxacum,  have  undoubtedly  an  action 
of  this  kind.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  medicines,  espe- 
cially, have  long  been  in  this  country  the  chief  resources  of 
the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hepatic  disorders. 
The  marked  temporary  benefit  often  resulting  from  mercury 
given  for  this  effect  has  from  the  diflSculty  of  distinguishing 
the  various  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  the  consequent  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  drug,  led  to  great  evils.  This  medicine 
was  at  one  time,  by  English  practitioners,  given  almost  in- 
discriminately, and  long  persevered  in,  for  disorders  of  diges- 
tion, many  of  which  did  not  depend  on  fault  of  the  liver  at 
all,  bat  on  local  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  on 
faulty  assimilation,  the  result  of  debility,  which  the  prolonged 
use  of  the  mercury  but  too  often  increased.  Of  late,  these 
evils  have  much  abated,  but  still,  before  the  diagnosis  is. 
rightly  made,  mercury  is  often  tried  in  cancer,  and  other  in- 
curable organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  which  this  and  other 
powerful  and  lowering  remedies  can  only  do  harm." 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
this  volume:  Congestion  of  the  liver;  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  gall-bladder,  and  ducts;  softening,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver;  excessive  and  defec^ 
tive  secretion  of  bile;  gall-stones;  cancer,  and  hydatid  tu- 
mors of  the  liver;  jaundice. 
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Congestion  of  the  liver,  which  fills  so  large  a  space  in  ma- 
ny treatises  on  the  affections  of  that  oigan,  occupies  bat 
seven  pages  in  this  work.  It  is  divided  into  tupatic^venous 
congestion,  biliary  congestion,  and  portaUvevums  congestion. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  congestion  of  the  liver  are 
deepcolorand  increased  size,  which,  generally,  are  riot  attended 
^  by  pain,  and  only  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness,  with  a 
slight  jaundice  tint  Depending  upon  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation,  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  remedies  for  hepatic  congestion  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed rather  to  the  primary  affection  than  to  the  liver. 
They  embrace  purgatives,  venesection,  diuretics,  and  diet 
Where  the  congestion  has  its  origin  in  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood  itself,  as  where  it  accompanies  purpura  hemorrhagica, 
the  treatment  is  still  less  satisfactory.  Congestion  from  fe* 
ver  and  ague  is  the  form  most  successfully  treated. 

Dr.  Budd  holds  that  inflammation  ought  not  to  be  divided 
into  acute  and  chronic,  but  classified  according  to  the  cause 
producing  it  He  cites  inflammation  of  the  knee  in  illustra- 
tion, which  may  be  connected  with  gout,  or  with  gonorrhoea. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  curable  by  colchicum;  in  the  last,  that 
article  is  inoperative.  So  in  other  instances  we  must  know 
the  cause,  before  we  can  apply  the  remedy. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  he  di/ides  into  suppurative^  gan- 
grenous^ and  adhesive;  to  which  he  adds  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.  Abscess 
of  the  liver,  the  result  of  suppurative  inflammation,  may  orig- 
inate in  either  of  these  causes;  namely:  1st  a  blow;  2diy. 
suppurative  inflammation  of  a  vein;  or,  3dly.  ulceration  of  the 
intestines^  stomachy  or  gall-bladder.  To  one  or  the  other  of 
these  causes,  he  contends,  all  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  may 
be  traced;  and  whether  he  has  fully  established  his  position 
or  not,  he  has,  at  least,  rendered  it  highly  probable. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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CcLse  of  IntermitteTvt  Fever  complicated  with  Purpura  Has- 
morrhagica:  cured  by  Quinine  and  Nitric  Acid.     By  W.  W. 

Leak,  M.D.,  of  Cass  county,  Ga. — Mr. ,  aged  75  years, 

a  wagon-maker  by  trade,  of  plethoric  habit  and  somewhat 
intemperate — says  he  has  been  unwell  for  two  weeks,  and 
on  the  29th  of  Sept.  had  a  chill  followed  by  fever.  Soon 
after  this  there  was  an  appearance  of  blotches   over  various 

Earts  of  the   bod^,  especially   on  the  lower  extremities;  he 
ad  also  some  spitting  of  blood;  and  on   the   30th  another 
chill  and  fever,  with  vomiting  of  blood. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  of  the  30th,  he  presented  the  follow- 
ing symptoms: — countenance  pale;  headache;  pulse  a  little 
more  ieeble  than  natural,  and  soft;  has  cough;  some  oppres- 
sion in  the  chest,  and  expectorates  a  little  blood;  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  mouth  and  nose;  has  no  appetite;  some  ten- 
derness over  epigastric  region;  extravasation  of  blood  under 
the  cuticle  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the 
lower  extremities  and  neck;  some  bloody  vesicles  on  the 
tongue  as  large  as  peas. 

Prescription. — V.  S.  4  to  6  ounces,  which  relieved  the 
pain  in  head  and  chest. 

^    Calomel,  6  grs. 

Dover's  powder,  6  grs. 
Acetate  of  lead,  3  grs. 
Mix. 

Divide  into  three  powders,  and  give  one  every  third  hour. 
An  ounce  of  castor  oil  to  be  taken  at  night;  warm  pediluvi- 

5    ^ 
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um  with  salt  Ei^t  grs.  sulph.  of  quinine,  3  grs.  to  be  giv« 
en  every  hour,  commencing  at  7  o'clock,  A.M. 

Oct  1st,  8,  A.M.  Patient  better  in  all  respects,  except 
there  is  no  disappearance  of  the  blotches;  has  had  no  cough 
since  the  first  powder  was  taken. 

Prescription. — 10  grs.  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  oil;  a 
teaspoonful  of  elixir  vitriol  to  one  pint  of  sage  tea,  to  be  ta- 
ken during  the  day;  acetate  of  lead  and  Dover's  powder  to 
'be  given  if  the  haemorrhage  returned;  20  grs.  sulph.  quinine, 
one-fourth  to  be  given  each  hour,  commencing  in  the  morn- 
ing at  7  o'clock. 

2d,  8,  A.M.  Had  a  chill  yesterday  at  1  o'clock,  followed 
by  haemorrhiEice  from  the  mucous  surfaces.  Pulse  110,  and 
quite  feeble.  In  consultation  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Milner,  we 
determined  on  giving  the  nitric  acid  according  to  the  formula 
in  the  August  "No.  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  of  Dr.  J,  J.  Bradford. 

Qr.    Nitric  acid,   3i. 
Pulv.  gum  arabic. 
White  sugar,  Sa.  3ii. 
Water,   Jv. 
Mix. 

Of  this,  we  gave  one  tablespoonful  every  six  hours,  instead 
of  a  half  tablespoonful,  as  is  recommended  by  Dr.  B. 

3,  P.M  Patient  is  easy;  pulse  100;  hemorrhage  less.  To 
continue  the  acid,  with  25  grains  sulphate  of  quinine,  one- 
fonrth  to  be  given  each  hour,  commencing  in  the  morning  at 
7  o'clock. 

3d^  8,  A.M.  Patient  rested  well  last  night;  had  no  hs- 
morrhage  except  per  rectum  and  urethram,  which  was  not  so 
copious  as  previously.     Pulse  80.     Continue  the  acid. 

5,  P.M  Had  no  chill  to-day.  Pulse  72;  complains  of  his 
head  and  ears  ringing;  the  blotches  are  disappearing;  his 
bowels  have  been  moved  once  or  twice.  12  grains  quinine 
to  be  given  in  the  morning  in  3  gr.  doses,  commencing  at  7 
o'clock. 

4th.  Improvement  in  all  respects;  blotches  disappearing 
very  fast  The  acid  to  be  continued  for  a  few  days.  Di»> 
missed  the  case  to  day. 

Although  this  patient  has  had  two  or  three  chills  since,  we 
learn  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  purpura. 

The  indication  in  this  case  was  to  check  the  chill,  and 
though  the  disease  complicating  it,  purpura  hsmorrhagicat 
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abated  by  the  prescriptions  first  employed,  still  we  think 

its  cure  may  oe  clearly  attributed  to  the  nitnc  acid. — Souih- 
em  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Hydrocele  Cured  by  Electricity. — Dr.  P.  Campbell  Stewart 
mentioned  having  recently  curedf  a  large  hydrocele,  seventeen 
inches  in  circumference,  and  thirteen  and  a  half  from  pubis 
to  its  base,  by  electricity;  one  needle  was  inserted  into  the' 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  also  one  through  the  cel- 
lular tissue  over  the  scrotum.  The  application  of  electricity 
was  continued  half  an  hour,  and  was  attended  with  intense 
pain.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  fluid  had  entirely  disappeared. 
A  second  case  treated  in  a  similar  manner  was  not  success- 
tu\. — Proceedings  of  the  N.   Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Society. 


Insanity  in.  a  boy  four  years  of  age^  following  Frigkt.-^Dr. 
James  Macdonald  related  a  case  of  Insanity,  occurring  in  a- 
healthy  boy,  four  years  old.  The  first  symptoms  seemed  to 
follow  a  fit  of  anger.  He  was  refused  permission  to  go  into 
the  country,  and  became  very  much  excited.  In  the  even- 
ing he  was  punished.  This  was  followed  by  paroxysms  of 
terror,  the  child  having  a  frightened  and  startled  look;  some- 
times he  would  become  violent,  striking  at  those  around  him, 
be.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June:  there  was  heat  of 
head,  and  the  digestive  organs  were  deranged.  These  latter 
were  attended  to,  and  then  the  shower-batn  ordered;  it  how- 
ever occasioned  such  terror  that  it  was  discontinued.  A  se- 
ton  was  placed  in  the  back  of  the  neck:  some  improvement 
followed,  but  the  child  again  became  worse,  and  gradually 
fell  into  a  state  of  idiocy^  passing  urine  and  forces  involunta- 
rily, losing  the  use  of  language,  and  acquiring  a  dull  heavy 
look.  The  child  was  removed  to  the  country,  and  on  return- 
ing was  attacked  with  intermittent  fever  of  a  tertian  type. 
This  was  permitted  to  take  its  course,  and  continued  till  De- 
cember. During  its  continuance,  the  mind  gradually  recov- 
ered its  powers,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  I^cember  the  pa- 
tient was  entirely  restored*  There  has  been  no  instance  of 
insanity  in  the  family.— /6td. 


Hay  Asthma. — Dr,  Swett  also  had  met  with  another  sin- 
gular case:    He  had  been  called  mto  the  country  to  visit  a 
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gentleman  70  years  of  age,  apparently  laboring  under  aatb* 
ma.  The  patient,  who  had  always  been  healthy  and  free  from 
cough,  rose  at  night,  laboring  under  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
dyspncea.  A  physician  was  called  in,  who  bled  him  with 
some  relief,  but  the  disease  recurred.  The  paroxysm  would 
generally  last  1 5  or  20  minutes,  and  then  subsiding,  the  pa- 
tient would  remain  free  from  distress  for  several  hours.  On 
one  occasion,  the  interval  had  been  a^  long  as  48  hours.  Dr. 
S.  found  the  patient  on  his  arrival  apparently  well,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  oppression  of  breathing.  On  examination 
the  respiration  was  found  good,  the  action  of  the  heart  regu« 
lar,  and  the  pulse  regular.  Recollecting  that  asthma  was  oc- 
casionally brought  on  by  breathing  particular  odors,  Dr.  S. 
inquired  whether  the  patient  had  been  exposed  to  anything 
unusual  of  the  kind.  The  physician  in  attendance  stated 
that  he  had,  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  been  employed  in  get- 
ting apples  from  a  pit  covered  with  hay.  The  hay  and  a 
portion  of  the  apples  had  decayed,  and  gave  out  an  offensive 
odor,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  attack.  Refer- 
ence was  then  made  to  several  cases,  in  which  asthma  had 
been  produced  by  similar  causes.  The  case  of  Dr.  Perkins 
was  mentioned,  in  whom  asthma  had  been  invariably  pro- 
duced by  the  smell  of  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  P.  one  day  enter- 
ed a  drug  store,  and  was  instantly  seized  with  the  oppression 
of  breathmg,  which  precedes  aii  attack.  On  inquiring,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  clerk  had  two  hours  previously  opened 
and  ex[)Osed  the  powder  of  ipecac  in  weighing  half  an  ounce. 
Ihid. 


Chorea, — Dr.  Beadle  stated  that  on  a  former  occasion  he 
had  reported  several  cases  of  chorea,  successfully  treated  by 
the  use  of  the  tincture  of  black  cahash  {actaea  racemosa\ 
that  he  had  recently  given  it  to  a  patient  aged  nine  years, 
but  not  with  the  usual  good  effects.  He  had  then  resorted 
to  Fowler's  solution,  five  drops  three  times  daily,  with  the 
effect  of  speedly  accomplishing  a  cure. — Ibid. 


Fatal  Vaccinia  during  Whooping  Cough, — Dr.  Vander- 
voort  reported  a  fatal  case  of  vaccinia  during  whooping  cough. 
The  child  was  apparently  of  a  healthy  constitution,  and  vac- 
cinated with  the  view  of  cutting  short  the  disease.  He  was 
called  to  see  the  child  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  has« 
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fnorrhage  had  occurred  at  the  point  of  vaccination.  The 
h«emorrtiage  had  much  increased  during  the  paroxyam  ot' 
coughing.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  three  weeks, 
notwithstanding  the  treatment,  which  had  consisted  in  the 
application  of  cold  and  astringents,  the  child  dying  at  length 
in  a  state  of  perfect  anemia. — Ibid. 


Epilepsy. — Dr.  Macdonald  reported  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a 
man  aged  45  years,  who  previously  had  enjoyed  fair  health; 
although  he  had  had  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  He  was  at- 
tacked during  the  night,  after  returning  from  a  fishmg  excur- 
sion, having  been  observed  by  a  friend  who  slept  in  the  same 
room.  Dr.  M.  saw  him  in  the  morning;  he  continued  in  the 
epileptic  state  till  1  %  A.M .,  without  five  minutes'  cessation. 
The  convulsions  were  frightful;  and  so  severe  that  it  was 
ten  days  before  he  became  conscious  of  his  situation.  The 
pulse  remained  unaltered.  He  was  bled,  and  counter-irritants 
were  used  all  over  the  body.  Administered  230  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  in  two  separate  portions.  Convulsions 
shortly  ceased. — Ibid. 


Hemiplegia. — Dr.  Foster  reported  a  case  of  hemiplegia  in  a 
child  during  dentition:  he  had  lost  the  use  of  the  left  leg  en- 
tirely, but  had  the  partial  use  of  the  left  arm.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  applied  externally; 
under  which  the  limb  had  been  restored. — ibia 


Quinine — its  effect  upon  the  Spleen^  lAver^  Sfc. — Dr.  Van 
Buren,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  closes  a  paper  in  the  N.  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,  on  quinine,  with  the  following  observa- 
vations: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
which  could — on  the  most  remote  evidence — ^be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  quinine,  either  in  large  or  small  doses. 

^Of  the  qualities  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  as  a  pure  tonic 
in  small  doses  I  have  received  an  unfavorable  impression,  in 
the  debility  following  diseases  of  this  climate.    Used  in  this 
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maimer  I  believe  that  it  acts  only  at  a  direct  and  peculiar 
permanent  stimulant,  and  that  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  in- 
duce general  irritability  of  the  system  than  other  and  more 
simple  vegetable  tonics,  with  a  decidedly  unpleasant  effect  in 
many  instances  upon  the  mucous  memOTane  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  brain. 

."I  have  never  recognized  its  action  upon  the  liver. 

^^After  stopping  an  mtermittent  fever  by  a  full  dose  of  qui- 
nine, unless  the  system  recjuires  decided  support,  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  generally  of  admmistering  tonics;  and  I  have  never 
witnessed  more  satisfactory  cases  of  prompt  and  uninterrup- 
ted convalescence  than  while  pursuing  this  plan  of  practice. 
In  cases  which  required  a  supporting  treatment,  the  indigen- 
ous tonics  of  the  country — tne  prunus  Yirginiana  and  comus 
Florida — have  proved  to  be  valuable  medicines. 

^^According  to  my  observations  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
quinine,  in  producing  ringing  in  the  ears,  &c.,  &c.,  are  more 
constant  and  severe  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  employed.  I  have  seen  many  patients  excessively  an- 
noyed by  doses  of  two  grains,  frequently  repeated,  who  have 
afterwards,  under  similar  circumstances,  taken  twenty  grains 
with  comparative  impunity.  The  medicine,  in  solution,  has 
also  a  fi:reater  tendency  to  produce  these  symptoms  than  in 
pilular  form;  still  the  solutbn  is  more  immediate  and  efii« 
cient  m  its  action. — N.  F.  Jour.  Med, 


Uieiine  HtBmarrhage  at  the  Aztk  month  of  Pregnancy — The 
^*'Plug^^  and  bandage  applied —  The  Otmm  Expelled  in  two 
hours  after. — March  14,  1839,  half  past  3  P.M.,  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  surgeon   to  visit  Mrs.  G ,  pre^ant  of  her 

seventh  child,  herself  believing  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
full  term  of  her  gestation.  She  had  had  trifling  pains  since 
half  past  9,  A.M.;  the  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage  unknown. 
On  examination,  judging  from  the  form  of  the  uterine  neck, 
and  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  in 
the  abdomen,  I  expressed  my  conviction,  although  assured  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  patient  had  not  completed  the  term  of 
b^r  pr^ancy.  From  the  softness  of  the  presenting  head, 
and  it  being  only  to  be  reached  by  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the 
case  bad  been  mistaken,  by  a  party  previously  consulted,  for 
one  of  placenta  previa.  The  haemorrhage  continuing,  and 
the  orim^e  of  the  uterus  being  undilated,  I  introduc^,  by 
separate  portions^  a  plug  of  soft  sponge,  until  the  vagina  was 
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completely  filled;  a  pad  was  applied  to  the  vulvOi  to,  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  plug^  and  a  double-T  bandage  to  the  abdo* 
men.  The  hemorrhage  was  thus  completely  arrested.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  brisk  expulsive  action  being  instituted, 
the  plug  was  removed,  and  immediately  a  six  month's  foetus 
ivas  expelled,  the  placenta  speedily  following,  without  diffi- 
culty. The  patient's  recovei^y  was  progressive  and  perfect. 
hondon  Lancet. 


The  action  of  Sulphuric  Ether  on  an  Enlarged  Spleen. — 
Dr.  Corri^n  records,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  a  case 
of  ague,  m  which  quinine  had  been  administered  with  the  ef- 
fect only  of  prolonging  the  intervals  between  the  fits.  Hav- 
ing given  the  patient  a  two  drachm  dose  of  ether,  combined 
with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  during  the  cold  stage,  the 
fits  did  not  return;  and  the  following  observations  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  spleen  were  made: 

"The  margin  of  the  spleen  was  traced  out  several  times  be- 
fore the  measurement  was  finally  taken,  or  the  line  of  boun- 
dry  of  the  organ  marked  on  the  surface.  This  being  at  length 
done,  it  was  then  found  that  the  space  of  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  during  the  ri^or  measured  six  inches  in  length,  and 
seven  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  rigor  being  still  on 
him  he  was  given  two  drachms  of  ether  and  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum.  Five  minutes  after,  the  rigor  had  quite  disappear- 
ed, and  the  pulse  had  passed  from  120  to  96;  skin  became 
warm;  and  the  spleen  is  now  only  six  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters by  four  and  a  half." 

Hence  Dr.  Corrigan  concludes — 

*"!.    That  the  spleen  can  suddenly  alter  its  volume. 

"2.  That  other  agents  as  well  as  quinine  can  effect  this 
sudden  alteration  of  size. 

"3.  A  confirmation  of  old  observation  that  a  cure  of  the 
disease  can  be  efiected  by  other  remedies  as  well  as  qui- 


Contmbions. — ^Recent  evidence  in  children,  shows  that  the 
ratio  is  in  proportion  to  the  standard  of  unhealthiness.  Thus, 
on  an  average  of  the  three  years,  1838-40,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  by  convulsions  and  teething  to  the  total  deaths 
from  all  diseases  was,  in  Birmingham  5^70  per  cent,  in  Lon- 
don 7*30,  in  Leeds  13*30,  in  S£uichester  13*70,  and  in  Liv- 
erpool 15. — Rid, 
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Cases  of  Labor  in  tohich  the  presentations  are  obscure.*^ At 
the  commencement  of  my  last  letter  I  remarked^  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  foetus  in  parturition  may  be  ascertained,  gen- 
erally, very  early  in  labor.  The  following  cases  may  serve 
as  Olustrations  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  practi- 
tioner may  occasionally  meet  with: 

I  attended  Mrs.  G.  in  labor.  The  waters  had  already  dis- 
charged themselves,  and  on  examination  the  os  uteri  was 
found  fully  dilated,  disclosing  without  question,  a  breech-pre- 
sentation. As  the  pelvis  was  capacious,  and  the  pains  were 
effective,  the  labor  was  left  to  nature.  After  some  hours  of 
unlooked  for  delay,  touching,  occasionally,  to  note  the  pro- 
gress of  labor,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  tongue 
protruding  from  what  I  had  considered  the  distinctive  mark  of 
a  breech  presentation.  This  occurrence  gave  quite  a  new  face 
to  the  affair.  Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time  the  child  was  ex- 
pelled by  natural  pains. 

I  had  often  repeated  this  anecdote  to  my  familiar,  profes- 
sional friends,  and  many  years  afterward,  my  old  and  respect- 
ed neighbor,  Dr.  H.,  called  me  to  a  very  lingering  case  of 
breech  presentation,  in  a  young  woman  with  narrow  pelvis,  in 
labor  with  her  first  child;  and  he  jocularly  said — "no  mistake, 
there  is  no  tongue  here.''  It  turned  out,  on  examination, 
however,  to  be  a  face  presentation— and  the  delivery  of  a 
dead  child  was  effected  after  some  difficulty,  with  the  forceps. 
It  seemed  that  my  old  friend,  in  his  too  eager  search  for  a 
tongue,  had  converted  the  foetus  into  a  young  Cyclops. 

Dr. ,  sent  for  me  after  having  been  in  attendance  on  a 

young  woman,  in  labor  with  her  first  child  36  hours.  He  told 
me  the  waters  were  early  dLscharced,  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated, 
and  the  pains  were  regular,  forcible,  and  strong.  To  my  en- 
quiry, "what  is  the  presentation?"  he  frankly  replied,  he  did 
not  know.  With  something  like  a  sneer,  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, as  he  had  had  much  experience,  and  was  a  successful 
accoucheur.  After  a  careful,  close,  and  critical  examinatioa, 
I  was  constrained  to  make  the  "honorable  amend,"  for  I  could 
learn  no  more  than  that  the  pelvis  was  filled  with  a  globular 
tumor  which  obviously  contained  bones.  Possessing  ourselves 
of  a  patch  of  the  external  covering  of  the  tumor,  it  proved  to 
be  scalp,  and  with  a  pocket  knife  instead  of  a  trochar,  we 
punctured  the  tumor,  and  drew  off  between  two  and  three 
pounds  of  water.  The  tumor  collapsed,  and  the  foetus  was 
expelled  by  natural  paiifb,  presenting  the  remains  of  an  enor- 
mous head,  with  shrunken  and  shrivelled  members. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  excepting  in  one  other 


Needk  in  the  Heart  of  a  Caw.^Iodide  of  Irm.      U& 

case  of  hydrocephalus — ^though  I  have  known  it  done  many 
times  by  my  professional  acquaintances,  I  have  not  found  it 
necessary  in  40  years,  from  malformation,  distortion  of  the 
pelvis,  or  any  other  cause,  to  lessen  the  head. — Buffalo  Mtdi' 
cal  Journal, 


Needk  found  in  the  heart  of  a  Cow.  By  J.  H.  Beech,  M.  D., 
of  Gaines,  N.  Y. — Dr,  Flint:  Sir — Having  recently  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  you,  through  your  excellent  jour- 
nal, I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  the  following  circum- 
stances, thinking  that  the  case  may  be  rather  interesting  to 
yourself^  if  it  be  not  worthy  of  any  further  notice;  of  this  you 
must  judge,  and  please  use  it  as  you  think  proper. 

About  four  years  a^o,  Mr.  James  Mather,  of  this  village, 
requested  me  to  examine  the  body  of  a  cow  which  had  just 
died»  being  in  very  good  flesh.  He  had  owned  the  cow  about 
two  years:  she  had  been  sick  at  short  intervals  during  most 
of  the  time,  and  recently  had  appeared  to  be  distressed  for 
breath.  I  found  in  the  pericardium  two  or  three  quarts  of 
thinnish,  purulent,  acrid  matter.  In  taking  out  the  heart,  my 
finger  was  pricked  by  what  I  found  to  be  the  point  of  a  large 
darning  needle.    I  think  its  track  could  be  seen  from  the  ceso- 

Ehagus;  it  seemed  to  have  entered  the  right  ventricle  just  be- 
>w  the  middle,  bad  passed  directly  through,  and  was  fixed 
across  the  left  ventricle  about  through  the  middle,  with  the 
point  sticking  out  on  the  left  side  i  of  an  inch.  There  was 
slight  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles;  otherwise 
the  organ  appeared  healthy.  Some  congestion  existed  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  left  lung.  These  were  all  the  sims  of 
lUsease  which  I  saw;  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  I  was 
unable  to  make  as  close  an  examination  as  I  would  have  liked. 
I  have  the  needle  now  in  my  possession;  it  is  very  much 
rusted,  but  the  eye  is  still  entire. 

This  cow  had  been  fed  on  "^/op*"  by  a  former  owner,  but 
not  while  in  Mr.  M.'s  possession.  I  think  she  must  have  got 
the  needle  in  that  way,  and  that  it  had  been  in  the  body  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  substance  of 
Ae  heart — Ibid. 


Iodide  of  Iron. — ^A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  April  30th,  1845,  recommends  the  following  as 
an  easy  method  of  preparing  a  very  perfect  syrup  of  the 
Iodide  of  Iron: 
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^Take  of  Iodide  200  grains,  iron  wire  half  an  ounce,  white 
su^r  in  powder  four  ounces  and  a  half^  distilled  water  one 
flatd  ounce.  Agitate  the  iodide,  wire,  and  water  together 
briskly  in  a  strong  two  ounce  vial  with  a  glass  stopper,  until 
the  froth  becomes  white.  Pour  the  fluid  immediately  into  the 
sugar  in  a  glass  or  wedsewood  mortar.  Triturate  a  few  min- 
utes, and  tnen«  add  distilled  water  enough  to  make  six  fluid 
ounces.  Twelve  minims  of  this  syrup  contain  one  grain  of 
iodide  of  iron." 

In  the  same  communication  the  following  simple  method  of 
preparing  pills  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Uhristison,  is  quoted: 

^^Tnke  of  iodide  129  grains,  iron  wire  about  the  thickness 
of  a  thin  quill,  half  an  ounce,  distilled  water  75  minims.  Agi- 
tate them  briskly  together  in  a  strong  ounce  vial,  provided 
with  a  well-fitted  glass  stopper,  until  the  froth  becomes  white, 
which  will  happen  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Pour  the  liquid 
upon  two  drachms  of  finely  powdered  lonf  sugar  in  a  little 
mortar,  and  triturate  immediately  and  briskly  for  a  few  min- 
utes; add  gradually  a  mixture  of  the  following  powders,  viz: 
Liquorice  powder  half  an  ounce,  powder  of  gum  arable  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  and  flour  one  drachm.  Divide  into  144 
pills.    Each  pill  contains  about  one  grain  of  iodide  of  iron." 

The  iodide  of  iron  is  becoming  a  favorite  remedy  with  the 
profession.  The  two  constituents  are  adapted  to  meet  indi- 
cations which  are  often  presented  together,  and  each  element 
seems  to  derive  advantage  from  the  combination.  The  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  however,  is  a  serious  difliculty  in  the 
way  of  its  administration  in  a  simple  state.  The  presence  of 
saccharine  matter  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  two  recipes  which  are  given  above,  while  they 
serve  this  object,  have  the  merit  of  simplicity. — Ibid. 


Puberty  in  the  African, — An  important  law  question,  says 
the  New  York  Sun  of  Thui*sday  last,  came  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Franklin  county  Ohio,  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Williams,  a  colored  boy  under  14  vears  of  age,  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  outrage  the  person  oi  Althear  S.  Mclk>u- 

;al,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age.     The  charge  was  proven. 

t  was  contended  for  the  defence  that  the  prisoner,  or  a  boy 
under  14  years  of  age,  could  not  be  punished  for  this  ofifence, 
according  to  the  English  decisions.  The  prosecution  held 
that  these  were  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  and  medical 
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testimony  was  given  to  prove  that  persons  of  African  descent 
arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  earlier  than  Europeans.  This 
decided  the  question^  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
ffuilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  three  years. 
His  counsel  intend  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Uourt, 
says  the  same  paper.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  peculiar  grati- 
fication here,  to  know  the  source  of  the  medical  testimony 
which  so  essentially  influenced  the  court.  If  the  discovery 
has  actually  been  made  that  individuals  of  African  descent 
sooner  arrive  at  puberty  than  the  descendants  of  other  races 
of  men,  it  is  altogether  a  new  fact  in  physiology — and  the 
law  of  development  was  first  promulgated,  we  believe,  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Ohio  tribunal.  A  physician  is  expected  to 
state  what  he  knows  to  be  fact,  and,  if  a  court  insists,  he  is 
justified  also  in  advancing  an  opinion;  but  to  stand  up  before 
1^  jury  and  positively  declare  that  the  descendants  of  Africans 
arrive  at  puoerty  earlier  than  the  Caucasians  or  Mongolians, 
is  assuming  high  ground,  and  what  we  think  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Dropsical  Affections  successfully  treatrd  with  Svgar. — ^We 
find  in  the  Gazette  Medicale  (11th  Oct.,  1845,}  the  notice  of  a 
collection  of  cases  recently  published  by  M.  Ba^ot,  illustra- 
ting the  beneficial  effects  of  sugar  in  dropsical  anections.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Dr.  Gamier,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  became  afiected  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  with  ascites,  for  which  he  was  tapped  three 
times,  when,  looking  upon  his  case  as  hopeless,  he  indulged  an 
inordinate  propensity  to  eat  sugar.  Finding  that  it  agreed 
with  him,  he  soon  made  it  his  sole  food,  and,  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment, found  his  disease  rapidly  giving  way.  He  was 
restored  to  perfect  health,  and  the  case  published  in  Paris. 

M.  Bagot  now  reports  about  twenty  cases,  including  almost 
every  variety  of  dropsy,  even  one  of  ovarian  encysted  dropsy, 
in  which  sugar  has  been  used  advantageously.  The  brown 
sugar  is  thought  preferable  to  the  refined,  and  should  be  used 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nourishment — the  quan- 
tity being  increased  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  per  day* 
The  remedy  is  simple,  and  certainly  worthy  of  trial. — SovA" 
em  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 


Case  of  Lodgment  and  Retention  of  a  Foreign  Body  in  a 
Bromdiusfor  the  space  of  sixty  years^  with  its  final  ezpulsunL> 
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(Communicated  by  Rodman  Bartlett,  Studept  of  Mediciaa, 
Salisbury,  Conu.)— The  following  case  being  somewhat  unique 
in  its  character,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  of  sufficient  inter- 
est to  find  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal.  It  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  my  preceptor,  Luther  Ticknor,  M.  D.,  who  is 
read^  to  vouch  for  the  facts  here  stated: 

Richard  Moore,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  now  aged  sixty-three 
years,  inherited  a  good  constitution,  but  when  three  years  old, 
swallowed  accidentally  a  piece  of  bone,  which  nearly  sufib- 
cated  him  at  the  time,  and  which,  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent, has  produced  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  could  only 
be  accounted  for^  on  the  supposition  that  the  bone  was  lodged 
in  some  portion  of  the  bronchial  tree.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  harassed  night  and  day  with  cough,  and  severe  dyspnoea, 
attended  with  a  rattling,  or  sibilant  rhoncus,  foetid  breath, 
more  or  less  pain  deep  in  the  right  side,  about  opposite  the 
fifth  or  sixth  rib,  and  midway  between  the  sternum  and  dorsal 
vertebrae.  These  symptoms  continued  to  harass  him  until 
nearly  the  age  of  puberty,  when  other  symptoms  appeared^,  of 
a  still  more  alarming  nature.  At  this  period,  the  cough  be- 
gan to  be  accompanied  with  expectoration  of  purulent  matter, 
tinged  with  blood;  attended  also  with  marasmus  or  atrophy, 
and  other  symptoms  of  confirmed  pulmonary  disease.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  haemopty- 
sis, which  continued,  at  irregular  intervals,  for  a  series  of 
years;  during  which  time  his  general  health  and  strength  were 
greatly  i.npaired,  so  that  he  was  incapable  of  much  exertion, 
being,  indeed,  confined  to  the  house  for  more  than  eight  years. 
About  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  his  general  health  began  to 
mend;  although  s'till  troubled  with  cough.  For  the  next  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  he  was  able  to  perform  some  labor, 
though  not  without  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned.  In  January,  1844,  for  the  first 
time,  since  the  third  year  of  his  age,  the  cough  suddenly  left 
him,  and  did  not  return  for  several  months,  when  it  again  be- 
an suddenly  to  harass  him  as  before.  On  the  8th  of  Octo- 
er,  1845,  he  experienced  a  remarkably  uneasy  sensation,  of 
a  pricking  nature,  deep  in  the  right  side,  which  excited  vio- 
lent coughing,  and  after  one  or  two  severe  paroxysms,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  as  if  something  had  ruptured,  or  given 
way.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  the  passage  of  some- 
thing into  the  trachea,  producing  sufibcation.  which  was  for- 
cibly ejected  upon  the  floor,  succeeded  by  the  expectoration 
of  purulent  matter  streaked  with  blood.  On  examination,  the 
foreign  body  turned  out  to  be  a  bome^  nearly  three  foucthyi  of 
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an  inch  in  length,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one 
twelfth  in  thickness,  oblong  and  somewhat  triangular  in  form, 
smooth  and  convex  upon  one  surface,  the  other  covered  with 
sulci  and  protuberances.  It  appeared  that  the  bone  which  be 
had  originally  swallowed,  from  the  traditionary  accounts  pre- 
served in  the  family,  was  a  splinter  from  a  rib  from  which  he 
was  sucking  the  meat,  and  it  seemed  highly  probable,  on  ex* 
aminmg  the  piece  ejected,  that  this  also  was  originally  a  por* 
tion  of  the  same  bone,  as  the  spongy  lamellae  were  still  visi- 
ble on  one  side,  while  the  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  other 
was  equally  manifest.  Now,  then,  are  we  not  authorized  in 
believing  that  this  bone  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  rami  of  the 
right  bronchus  for  this  long  period  of  60  years,  producing  the 
phenomena,  which  I  have  briefly  described. — New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine^  and  the  Collateral  Sciences, 


Case  of  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  of  the  powers 
of  speech,  and  special  senses,  with  the  exception  of  sight  and 
ionch,  occurring  in  a  young  woman,  and  continuing  for  many 
months,  inconsequence  of  her  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
a  river,  and  being  nearly  drowned,  By  Robert  Dunn.  Esq., 
Surgeon. — ^Many  and  curious  are  the  instances  which  have 
been  recorded  of  the  arrest,  suspension,  and,  at  the  time,  ap* 
parent  obliteration  of  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  shock,  agitation  or 
fright. 

ouch  cases  are  not  more  startling  to  the  minds  of  common 
observers,  than  they  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist  and 
medical  inquirer.  The  following  plain  narrative  of  an  inter- 
esting case,  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  the  not'ce  of  my  professional  brethren.  The 
subject  of  the  narrative  is  a  young  woman,  now  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  of  a  mixed  temperament,  the  nervous 
with  the  lymphatic,  and,  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the  fam- 
ily, I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her  since  she 
was  two  years  old.  She  was  the  first  child  of  her  parents, 
and  came  prematurely  into  the  world,  about  six  weeks  before 
the  usual  term  of  gestation.  No  reasonable  hope  was  at  first 
entertained  that  she  could  live.  She  had  not  strength  to  suck, 
but  the  milk,  of  which,  fortunately,  there  was  an  ample  sup- 
ply, was  drawn  from  the  breast,  and  she  was  fed  with  it  by  a 
spoon,  and  from  a  nursing  bottle.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
the  eompietion  of  the  reputed  time  of  gestation,  she  was  in 
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convulsions  for  nearljr  an  entire  day,  and  all  hope  of  her  lir* 
ing  was  extinguished;  but,  nevertheless,  she  did  survive,  and 
from  this  time  she  began  to  thrive,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  had  seen  her.  She  improved  rapidly,  and 
when,  at  four  years  old,  she  was  inoculated  for  the  smali-pox, 
she  was  a  fine,  strong,  and  healthy  child,  stouter  and  larger 
than  most  children  at  her  age.  A  custom  prevailed  in  the 
village  to  which  she  was  removed,  and  where,  indeed,  she 
had  been  born,  that  whenever  the  small-pox  broke  out  natur- 
ally, as  it  was  termed,  among  the  inhabitants,  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  village  should  be  inoculated  if  their  parents  or 
friends  thought  proper  to  have  it  done.  At  other  times,  inoc^ 
ulation  was  not  permitted.  She  was,  accordingly,  inoculated, 
and  had  the  small-pox  so  severely  that  it  nearly  cost  her  her 
life.  She  passed  favorably  through  the  other  ordinary  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  with  the  exception  of  scarlatina,  which 
she  had  in  a  severe  form  when  she  was  ten  years  old.  After 
the  attack  of  scarlatina,  she  enjoyed  uniformly  good  health, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  present  narrative,  and  grew  up  a  strong, 
robust,  and  hearty  young  woman.  Her  perceptive  powers 
were  naturally  quick,  and,  being  largely  endowed  with  the 
imitative  faculty,  she  was  put  to  the  business  of  a  milliner 
and  dress-maker.  Two  years  ago,  her  health  beginning  to 
suffer  from  long  and  close  application  to  business,  she  went, 
on  my  recommendation,  to  her  grandfather's,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and,  while  there,  the  following  accident  occurred: 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1843,  as  she  was  walking  with  her 
aunt,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which  runs  through  the  park  of 
Sir  Percival  Dyke,  of  LuUington,  she  accidentallylet  a  parcel 
which  she  was  carrying  slip  Jrom  her  hands,  and  in  the  effort 
to  save  it  fell  into  the  water.  She  laid  hold  of  the  grass  upon 
the  side  of  the  bank,  but  this  giving  way.  she  again  fell  back- 
wards into  the  water.  Her  aunt  immediately  ran  for  assist- 
ance, but  on  getting  back  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but,  about 
twenty  yards  below  the  place  where  the  accident  had  happen- 
ed, a  part  of  the  girPs  shawl  was  observed  to  be  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water;  and  from  this  place  she  was  eventu- 
ally dragged,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
her  falling  in,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  She  was 
carried  to  the  house  of  Sir  Percival  Dyke,  where  she  received 
every  attention.  A  medical  man  was  sent  for,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  about  six  hours,  she  became  sensible,  and  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  well  enough  to  be  removed,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  to  her  grandfather's  house  at  Shorebam. 
Though  she  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  some  ac- 
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count  of  the  accident,  and  of  the  state  of  her  feelings  after 
falling  in,  on  her  first  attempt  to  get  out,  she  was  far  from 
well,  complaining  of  great  uneasiness  about  the  bowels,  and 
of  pain  in  the  head.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  constipa- 
ted; there  was  no  evacuation,  from  the  day  of  the  accident 
until  the  20th  of  the  month,  a  period  of  seven  days;  and  when 
the  constipation  gave  way,  the  alvine  dejections  proved  that 
both  mud  aud  travel  had  passed  into  the  stomach.  On  the  24th« 
she  was  seized  with  a  fit  (up  to  this  time  she  had  been  quite 
sensible,)  and  is  described  as  lying  in  the  fit  in  a  state  of 
complete  stupor  for  nearly  four  hours,  when  she  opened  her 
eyes,  but  was  deprived  of  the  powers  of  speech  and  hearing, 
and  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell;  her  mental  faculties 
quite  benumbed  or  paralyzed,  giving  no  indication  that  she 
recognized  any  of  her  friends  about  her.  The  head  was  shaved, 
and  covered  with  ice;  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  other  remedial  measures  adopted.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  furnish  more  precise  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fit,  and  of  the  treatment  pursued,  I  have  written  twice  to  Mr. 
Richards,  on  the  subject,  but  have  not  been  favored  with  any 
reply  to  my  notes. 

After  the  lapse,  however,  of  about  three  weeks,  she  was  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be  removed  to  London;  and  I 
saw  her,  for  the  first  time  after  the  accident,  at  her  own  home, 
on  the  8th  of  August.  She  did  not,  or  rather  could  not,  re- 
cognize me,  for  her  physical  faculties  were  quite  suspended; 
indeed,  her  only  medfium  of  communication,  at  this  timd 
with  the  external  world  was  through  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch,  for  she  could  neither  hear  nor  speak,  smell  nor  taste. 
Her  vision,  at  short  distances,  was  quick,  and  so  great  was 
the  state  of  exaltation  of  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  that  the  slightest  touch  would  startle  her; 
still,  unless  she  was  touched,  or  an  object  and  person  was  so 
placed  that  she  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  one  or  the  other, 
she  appeared  to  be  quite  lost  to  everything  that  was  passing 
around  her.  She  had  no  notion  that  she  was  at  home,  nor 
the  least  knowledge  of  anything  about  her;  she  did  not  even 
know  her  own  mother,  who  attended  upon  her  with  the  most 
unwearied  assiduity  and  kindness.  Her  memory,  and  the 
power  of  associating  ideas,  were  quite  gone.  Wherever  she 
was  placed,  there  she  remained  throughout  the  day.  She  was 
very  weak,  but  her  bodily  health  was  not  much  deranged;  the 
tongue  was  clean;  the  skin  moist;  and  the  pulse  quiet  and 
regular;  but  the  bowels  sluggish.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
menatmal  period  there  had  been  considerable  general  irrita- 
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bility,  attended  with  some  febrile  disturbance,  ai^d  with  an 
increase  of  heat  about  the  head,  and  these  symptoms  I  noti- 
ced on  subsequent  occasions.  The  catamenia  had  followed 
immediately  upon  the  accident;  it  re-appeared  at  the  proper 
time,  and  continued  regular  and  copious  throughout  her  ill- 
ness. Her  appetite  was  good,  but  having  neither  taste  or 
smell,  she  ate  alike  indifferently  whatever  she  was  fed  with, 
and  took  nauseous  medicines  as  readily  as  delicious  viands. 
She  required  to  be  fed;  when  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  no  no- 
tion of  taking  food  that  was  placed  before  her,  but,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  if  a  spoon  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  filled  by 
her  mother,  and  conveyed  for  a  few  times  to  her  mouth,  she 
would  afterwards  go  on  by  herself  until  the  whole  was  eaten. 

Her  wants  were  sedulously  attended  to,  but  she  manifested 
no  uneasiness  as  to  food,  however  long  she  might  be  kept 
without  it.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  reference  to 
drink.  The  calls  of  nature  were  alike  unheeded  by  her;  the 
urine  and  faeces  were  voided  unconsciously,  but  with  the 
striking  peculiarity,  that,  during  the  expulsion  of  fseces,  such 
was  the  reflex  action  induced  that  the  extremities  became 
spasmodically  convulsed  and  rigid;  the  head  was  thrown  back- 
wards; the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  stiff;  and  the  eyelids 
closed;  so  that  her  mother  considered  that  her  bowels  never 
acted  without  her  having  what  she  called  "a  convulsion  fit;" 
the  same  thing  occasionally  happened  when  the  bladder  ex- 
pelled its  contents,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
same  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  invariably  took  place  when- 
ever she  went  to  sleep.  Every  night  when  she  was  placed 
upon  the  bed,  she  remained  for  some  time  in  a  semi-recum- 
bent posture,  after  which  the  eyelids  closed  and  the  head  fell 
backwards  upon  the  pillow;  the  hands  were  clenched;  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  stiff;  the  arms  and  legs  in  a  state  of  tonic 
rigidity,  the  latter  always  crossed  the  one  upon  the  other;  after 
a  time,  the  muscles  became  relaxed;  she  turned  upon  her 
side,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  morning. 

Such  was  the  state  m  which  I  found  the  young  woman  on 
her  arrival  in  London,  nearly  one  month  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  and  I  may  here  anticipate  the  narrative  by 
stating  that  from  the  time  her  mental  faculties  became  sus- 
pended, in  the  fit  on  the  24th  of  July,  1843,  until  the  July  of 
the  following  year,  when  they  were  again  restored — her  life, 
to  herself,  is  one  continued  blank.  She  has  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  anything  which  took  place 
during  the  interval.  I  put  her  at  once  upon  a  course  of  tonic 
Hiedicine,  giving  her  of  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  ^iss. 
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three  times  a  day,  and  a  frequent  aperient  of  the  aloes  and 
myrrh-pill,  adding,  occasionally,  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill. 

One  of  her  first  acts  on  recovering  from  the  fit  had  been  lo 
busy  herself  in  picking  the  bed-clothes,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  to  be  dressed,  she  continued  the  habit 
by  incessantly  picking  some  portion  of  her  dress;  she  seemed 
to  want  an  occupation  for  her  fingers,  and,  accordingly,  part 
of  an  old  straw  bonnet  was  given  to  her,  which  she  pullea  to 
pieces  of  great  minuteness;  she  was  afterwards  bountifully 
supplied  with  roses;  she  picked  off  the  leaves,  and  then  tore 
them  into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few  days  sub- 
sequent she  began  forming  upon  the  table,  out  of  these  minute 
particles,  rude  figures  of  roses  and  other  common  garden  flow- 
ers; she  had  never  received  any  instruction  in  drawing. 

Roses  not  being  so  plentiful  in  London,  waste  paper  and  a 
pair  of  scissors  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  for  some  days 
she  found  an  occupation  in  cuttins:  the  paper  into  shreds;  after 
a  time  these  cuttings  assumed  rude  figures  and  shapes,  and 
more  particularly  the  shapes  made  use  of  in  patch-work.  At 
length  she  was  supplied  with  the  proper  materials  for  patch- 
work, and,  after  some  initiatory  instruction,  she  took  to  her 
needle,  and  in  good  earnest  to  this  employment.  She  now  la- 
bored incessantly  at  patch-work  from  morning  till  night,  and 
on  Sundays  and  week-days,  for  she  knew  no  difference  of  days 
nor  could  she  be  made  to  comprehend  the  difference.  She 
had  no  remembrance  from  day  to  day  of  what  she  had  been 
doing  on  the  previous  day,  and'  so  every  morning  commenced 
de  luwo.  Whatever  «he  began,  that  she  continued  to  work  at 
while  daylight  lasted,  manifesting  no  uneasiness  for  anything 
to  eat  or  to  drink,  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  anything 
which  was  going  on  around  her.  but  intent  only  on  her  patch- 
work. Occasionally,  indeed,  and  not  unfrequently  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  woula  have  what  her 
mother  called  her  '*fits."  Whilst  intent  upon  her  work,  and 
without  any  external  exciting  cause,  her  head  would  fall  back- 
wards, her  eyelids  close,  her  arms  and  legs  become  rigid,  and 
her  hands  clenched.  After  a  short  time,  varying  in  extent 
from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  muscles 
would  become  relaxed,  the  eyes  open,  and  she  would  resume 
her  work,  apparently  unconscious  that  anything  had  happened. 
About  this  time  she  began  to  show  indications  of  feeling  in- 
terested in  the  figures  of  the  flowers  and  buds,  &c.,  upon  the 
silk  and  other  materials  which  are  made  use  of  in  patch-work. 
The  perception  of  colors,  and  the  exercise  of  the  imitative  fa- 
tjolty,  were  the  first  evidences  she  exhibited  of  physical  ad- 
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vancement  in  her  present  state.    Although  she  bad  received 
a  good  plain  education,  and  had  been  very  fond  of  books,  now 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  even  be  made  to  com- 
prehend  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     All  her  former  knowl- 
edge and  past  experience  appeared  to  be  obliterated,  or  at  least, 
for  the  time,  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  with  one  exception — a 
feeling  of  dread  or  fright  in  connection   with  water;  and  she 
now  began,  de  novo,  like  a  child,  to  acquire  ideas  and  to  re- 
gister experience.     Admitting  that  the  senses  are  the  only  in- 
lets of  all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  that — "Nihil  est 
in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,'^  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  when  in  this  abnormal  condition,  with  only  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch  in  communion  with  the  external 
world,  that  her  progress  could  be  other^vise  than  slow  in  the 
extreme.     However,  she   evinced  an  interest  in  looking  at 
pictures  and  prints — more  especially  of  flowers,  trees,  and  an- 
imals— but  when  shown  a  landscape  in  which  there  was  a 
river,  or  the  view  of  a  troubled  sea,  she  became  instantly  ex- 
cited and  violently  agitated,  and  one  of  her  fits  of  spasmodic 
rigidity  and  insensibility  immediately  followed.    If  the  pic< 
ture   were  removed    before  the  paroxysm   had  subsided,  she 
manifested  no   recollection  of  what  bad  taken  place,  but  so 
great  was  the  feeling  of  dread   or  of  fright  associated  with 
water  that  the  sight  of  it  in  motion,  its  mere  running  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  made  her  shudder  and  tremble,  and  in 
the  act  of  washing  her  hands  they  were  merely  placed  in  the 
water.     After  she  had  been  at  home  a  fortnight,  I  had  the  ben- 
efit of  frequent  consultations  with   my  friend.  Dr.  Todd,  of 
King^s  College*  on  her  case      She  had  partially  recovered  her 
taste,   and  refused   any  longer  to  take  nauseous  medicines. 
Dr.  Todd  expressed  his  conviction  that  eventually  she  would 
perfectly  recover,  however  gradual  and  protracted  the  recovery 
might  be — an  opinion  which  has  been  fully  verified.    The  ac- 
cident happened  in  1843.  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  she  has  completely  regained  her  hearing,  and  the 
full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  her  mental  and  bodily  powers. 
We  agreed  that  the  tonic  course  of  medicines  should  be  con- 
tinued, combining  quinine  with  the  iron.    We  further  advised 
the  frequent  sponging  of  the  head  and  spine  with  cold  water, 
and  the  use  of  the  shower-bath,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  borne. 
The  first  attempt,  in  accordance  with  onr  wishes,  of  running 
water  through  a  common   cullender  upon  her  head,  induced 
such  alarming  excitement  and  fright,,  and  was  followed  by  a 
fitof  insensibility  of  such  long  continuance,  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  repeated. — London  Lancet, 
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Poisoning  by  Urine,  By  G.  F.  Collier,  Em.,  M.  D. — I 
present  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  "The  Lancet/' 
the  following  curious  and  instructive  case.  It  abounds  with 
matter  for  reflection,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  those  chemical  physicians  of  the  present  time  who 
are  enthusiastically  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  discov- 
ering the  '*fons  et  origo  mali/'  and,  by  consequence,  the  cura- 
tive or  palliative  indications,  by  rererence  to  a  patients  secre- 
tions; and  who  confidently  pronounce  on  the  abnormal  wear 
and  tear  of  a  man's  cerebrum,  by  noting  the  morbid  excess 
of  phosphorus  (a  cerebral  element)  in  his  urine. 

The  case  becomes  additionally  interesting,  and.  as  I  think, 
valuable,  by  the  circumstance  or  its  having  been  tested  by  the 
lapse  of  eight  years.  I  shall  offer  no  theories,  no  conjee- 
lures,  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself, 

December  13th,  1838. — Thomas  P .of  Turnham green, 

aged  thirty-four,  a  day-laborer  working  on  the  roads,  presented 
himself  for  advice,  having  for  some  days  been  afflicted  with  a 
dropsy.  His  face  is  very  much  swollen;  and  the  anasarca 
generally  more  prominent  in  the  upper,  than  in  the  lower, 
parts  of  the  body.  He  says,  that  until  now  he  scarcely  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  ill;  that  at,  and  since,  the  fall  or  the  leaf  he 
has  had  a  troublesome  eruption  to  which  he  bad  been  many 
years  occasionally  subject;  as  it  lasted  longer  than  usual,  he 
was  advised  by  an  old  woman  to  drink  his  own  urine  for  nine 
days,  taking  early  in  the  morning,  on  a  fasting  stomach,  j^re^ 
cisely  the  whole  quantity  voided  on  going  to  bed;  says  he  got 
through  the  nine  doses,  but  thinks  he  began  to  swell  before 
he  had  finished  the  course;  he  has  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and 
the  parietes  of  chest  and  belly,  swelling,  however,  greatest  in 
the  upper  parts;  the  urine  is  scanty,  thick,  deep  brown,  and 
very  offensive;  he  has  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  increased  on 
stooping,  and  his  own  words  are,  that  he  feels  too  heavy  for 
work,  having  neither  his  usual  warmth  nor  life  in  him;  he  has 
little  thirst;  his  pulse  is  under  90;  his  countenance  pale,  and 
its  expression  heavy  and  vague;  he  walks  with  a  stick  because, 
he  says,  he  feels  the  want  of  support;  he  has  not  been  unusu- 
ally exposed  to  cold  or  to  wet,  and  is  of  temperate  habits;  the 
urine  is  not  albuminous;  he  loses  his  breath  if  he  walks  quick, 
and  is  obliged  to  stop.  Deeming  this  case  to  be  due  to  the 
poisonous  impression,  or  to  the  ingestion  of  the  urine  by 
endosmosis  into  the  circulation,  I  ordered  a  smart  purgative 
of  calomel  and  colocynth,  and  ofterwards  six  pills  of  calomel, 
squill,  and  digitalis,  with  heath  broom  tea.  The  water  was 
all  dispersed,  and  the  man  back  to  his  work  within  ten  days; 
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he  required  no»repetition  of  the  medicine;  the  urine  did  not 
pass  as  it  was  used  to  do  before  this  illness,  till  the  ninth 
day. — Ibid. 


French  Medical  Congress. — ^An  association  of  medical  men, 
numbering  now  upwards  of  four  thousand^  has  recently  been 
formed  in  France,  with  a  view  of  aiding  and  accelerating 
measures  of  medical  reform,  promised  sometime  since  by  the 
government.  Early  in  November,  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation assembled  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  a  ^'Medical  Con- 
gress,' and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  its  meetings  have  been 
characterized  by  great  zeal  and  intelligence,  and  nave  receiv- 
ed all  due  countenance  from  the  government  itself — notwith- 
standing the  jealous)^  with  which  it  looks  upon  every  popu- 
lar combination  having  for  its  aim  any  reform  of  existing 
abuses,  or  rather  inter^rence  with  regular  legislative  action. 
M.  Serres  was  President.  Committees  were  appointed  and 
reported  on  the  topics  of  medical  legislation^  education  and 
government;  and  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  tlie  Con- 
gress, to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  embraces  the  views  of  that  body  on  the  entire  subject 
of  medical  government 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  free- 
dom of  medical  instruction,  terminates  with  the  following 
recommendations : 

1st  Every  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  France, 
should  enjoy  the  right,  of  teaching  the  medico-chirurgical 
sciences. 

3d.  In  order  that  the  freedom  of  medical  teaching  shall 
be  as  extended  as  possible,  government  should,  in  Paris  and 
the  principal  towns  of  France,  place  a  suitable  locality,  and 
all  the  material  appliances  necessary  for  practical  teaching, 
at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

3d.    Private  teachii^  should  in  no  way  infringe  on  the  of* 
ficial  education  in  the  racultiesand  colleges,  and  should  there-  . 
fore  confer  no  scholastic  privilege,  but  merely  aid  in  diffusing 
knowledge. 

The  first  question  discussed  (relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
medical  profession)  was  that  of  the  existence  of  two  orders 
of  medical  practitioners.  The  expediency  of  having  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  practitioners  was  denied,  and  the  institution 
of  officers  of  health  was  declared  illegitimate  and  dangerous. 
This  opinion  was  clearly  announced  in  the  following  resolu- 
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tkm,  which  was  carried  unanimously:  That  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
that  in  anv  future  medical  law  one  class  of  medical  practi- 
tioners only  will  be  recognized,  that  of  doctors  in  medicine. 
That  should  such  a  decision  be  come  to,  existing  officers  of 
health  might  be  allowed,  during  five  years,  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree  at  any  of  the  faculties. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  same 'time,  that  the  institution 
of  district  medical  officers,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  was  not 
necessary,  and  would  be  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  med- 
ical body.  (This  decision  of  the  congress  was  arrived  at  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  generally  expressed  in  the  documents 
received  from  the  provmces.) — Bulletin  Med.  Sci. 


M.  Serves'  Address  an  opening  the  Medical  Congress  of 
Paris. — The  deliberations  of  the  congress  were  opened  by  a 
short,  but  most  energetic  address  from  M.  Sbkbss,  the  presir 
dent,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

"Gentlemen,  and  dear  colleagues, — Social  epochs  present 
characters  which  distinguish  them,  and  stamp  their  impress 
upon  them.  The  ruling  character  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is,  the  tendency  to  perfecting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  man.  Sciences,  arts,  private  and  general  industry,  every 
thing  tends  towards  this  end;  every  one  is  carried  along  by 
this  general  movement,  men  as  well  as  governments.  Among 
human  sciences,  there  is  one  which,  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years,  investigates  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  ever  meditates 
upon  them.  To  this  science  humanity  owes,  in  a  great  mear 
sore,  the  physical  welfare  which  it  now  enjoys.  This  science 
is  medicine,  the  dominion  of  which  embraces  surgery,  phar- 
macy, and  the  veterinary  art.  Thus  it  is  that  the  medical 
family  folds,  as  it  were,  within  its  arms,  society  in  general. 
It  ploughs  the  waves  with  our  vessels.  It  accompanies  our 
loldiers  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  watches 
at  the  domestic  fireside,  in  hospitals,  and  in  prisons.  Hu- 
man vicissitudes  meet  it  nearly  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
they  find  it  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice.  The  more 
important,  the  more  indispensable,  the  services  which  the 
medical  body  renders  to  society,  the  more  attentive  a  govern- 
ment should  be  to  the  institutions  which  regulate  it.  Theace 
the  anxiety  of  our  government  to  improve  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern medical  institutions.  It  is  our  duty  to  acquire  as  much 
information  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  be  of  the  great* 
est  possible  utility  to  our  fellow-creatures.    It  is  the  duty  of 
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goTemment  to  protect  us  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  thus  acquired,  and  to  see  that  all  the  members  of  the 
social  body  benefit  by  it.  One  of  our  great  men  has  said,  'I 
know  nothing  in  the  world  more  contemptible  than  a  cow- 
ardly  soldier,  or  than  an  ignorant  medical  man;  the  first  is 
contemptible,  because  he  pompromises  the  fate  of  his  country 
in  the  day  of  danger;  the  second,  because  he  compromises, 
hourly,  the  life  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.'  Thanks 
be  to  heaven,  there  is  not  a  cowardly  soldier  in  France,  and 
^vernment  is  under  the  obligation  to  society  to  employ  all 
Its  power  to  render  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a 
person  as  an  ignorant  medical  practitioner. — London  Lancet, 


Effects  of  Lightning, — Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect 
a  remarkable  paper,  published  in  a  former  number  of  our 
Journal,  entitled  "extraordinary  effects  of  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning." by  John  LeConte,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  Greorgia.  In 
a  recent  letter  from  the  distinguished  writer,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  cases 
there  mentioned: — 

"Savakwah.  Dec.  4th,  1846. 

'•Dr.  Lee:  My  Dear  Sir,— Thinking  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  something  further  concerning  the  history 
of  the  cases  which  formed  the  subject  of  ray  paper  on  the 
'effects  of  liehtning,'  which  was  honored  with  a  place  in  the 
'New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,' 
for  Nov.,  1844;  I  have  concluded  to  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  correspondent. 

"You  will  recollect  that  only  two  out  of  the  five  negroes 
who  were  struck  down,  survived  the  shock,  viz.  cases  four  and 
five.  Charlotte  (case  4) ,  up  to  the  time  she  was  struck  by 
the  lightning,  had  never  been  pregnant,  although  she  was  then 
past  29  years  of  age.  The  electricity  seems  to  have  produced 
a  remarkable  impression  upon  her  uterine  functions,  causing 
a  manifest  derangement  of  the  catamenial  flux,  as  already 
noticed  in  my  previous  details  of  the  case.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  last  summer,  she  became  pregnant  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  will  shortly  be  confined!!  She  has  been 
married  about  ten  yeafs.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  establishment  of  the  reproductive  functions  in  this  case, 
is  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  powerful  shock  sustain- 
ed by  her  nervous  system;  but,  perhaps,  the  fact  is  not  un- 
worthy of  note,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
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dinary  impression  which  was  made  upon  the  uterine  functions 
in  both  ot  the  survivors. 

*'Sarah  (case  5),  the  woman  past  70  years  of  age,  in  whom 
menstruation  was  re-established  after  twenty  years'  cessasion, 
still  continues  to  menstruate  with  perfect  regularity  up  to  the 
present  time,  more  than  two  years  and  five  months  since  she 
was  struck  by  lightnine!!  Her  health  still  continues  very 
good.— iV.  F.  Jour,  of  Med. 


Turpentine  in  Large  Doses  in  the  Treatment  of  Purpura 
Hcsmorrhagica.  By  J.  Mooius  Nelioan,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. — 
It  is  now  very  generalljr  admitted  that  there  is  not  the  least 
similarity,  either  in  their  nature  or  origin,  between  purpura 
hsemorrhagica  and  the  scurvy  of  seamen.  Nevertheless,  this 
idea,  the  correctness  of  which  was  so  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Wilian,  still  influences  much  the  opinions  of  many  practition- 
ers, with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  the 
statement  put  forward  by  our  great  English  authority  on  skin 
diseases,  ^^that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  simple,  and  may 
be  comprised  in  a  very  few  words:  a  generous  diet,  theuse 
of  wine,  Peruvian  bark,  and  acids,"  is,  e/en  in  the  present 
day,  too  indiscriminately  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  it  laid  down  by  numerous  writers  on  the  disease,  who 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Parry,  that  it  is  always  of  ivflamma' 
tory  origin^  that  early  and  free  venesection  alone  holds  out 
any  hope  of  successful  treatment  My  intention  iii  the  pre- 
sent communication  is,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  or  ac- 
count for  these  conflicting  opinions,  to  narrate  some  cases  of 
purpura  which  were  speedily  and  effectually  cured  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  turpentine  in  large  doses^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  state  the  reasons  which  first  led  me  to  employ  it 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  ^'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,''  Dr.  Harty,  of  this  city,  in  a  communication  to 
Dr.  Bateman,  of  Ix>ndon,  details  some  cases  of  purpura  sim- 
plex, and  of  purpura  haemorrhagica,  in  which  the  free  employ- 
ment of  purgatives  was  attended  with  marked  and  rapid  suc- 
cess. The  purgatives  employed  by  him  were  calomel  and 
jalap;  and  he  states  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  treatment  of  purpura  from  incidental  remarks  of  the  good 
eflfects  of  purgatives  in  his  disease,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  Heberden,  Hofiman  and  others.  In  the  spring  of 
1840,  while  acting  for  a  few  months  as  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  city  of  Cork  Dispensary,  I  met  with  eight  cases  of 
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rarpura  hemorrhagica  of  the  worst  form.  The  district  which 
had  the  charge  of  (Blarney-lane  and  its  neighborhood)  being 
one  of  the  poorest  in  the  city,  the  individuals  who  were  at- 
tacked with  the  disease  were  nearly  all  of  broken-down  con- 
stitution; owing  to  outwork^ond  insufficient  nutriment  Hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  asthentic  character  of  the  disease, 
treated  the  first  two  cases  which  came  under  my  care,  on  the 
tonic  plan,  without  success;  in  the  next  case  I  met  with  I  had 
recourse  to  the  employment  of  free  purgation,  but  the  case, 
which,  however,  was  not  seen  until  the  disease  was  very  far 
advanced,  also  terminated  fatally.  The  fourth  case,  in  which 
the  individual  was  younger  and  of  a  more  robust  habit  of  body, 
terminated  favorably  under  the  free  use  of  purgatives,  em- 
ployed as  directed  by  Dr.  Harty. 

From  the  result  of  these  four  cases  I  was,  of  course,  led  to 
place  but  little  reliance  on  the  use  of  bark  and  acids  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  to  look  more  favorably  upon  the 
employment  of  purgatives.  I  thought,  however,  that  still 
more  favorable  results  might  be  expected  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  while  it  acts  as  a  pow- 
erful cathartic,  also  possesses  the  property  of  checking  haemor- 
rhage, depending  on  an  atonic  state  of  the  smaller  blood-ves- 
sels, owing,  probably,  to  its  powers  as  a  diffusible  stimulant 
In  consequence  of  those  views,  I  employed  this  remedy  in  the 
four  cases  that  afterwards  came  under  my  care  while  inchaif;e 
of  the  district,  and  they  all  recovered.  I  prescribed  the  oil 
both  in  the  form  of  draught  and  of  enema;  the  usual  dose  for 
adults  being  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  for 
children  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce,  generally  in 
combination  with  castor  oil,  to  render  its  cathartic  action 
more  certain. 

Since  that  time  I  have  employed  oil  of  turpentine  in  every 
case  of  purpura  which  has  been  under  my  care,  and  its  use 
has  been  in/ariably  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The 
mode  of  its  administration,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces, 
will  be  better  understood  from  a  perusal  of  the  following 
cases,  the  two  first  of  which  I  have  selected  as  being  eviden- 
ces of  the  effects  of  the  remedy,  both  in  the  child  and  in  the 
adult,  and  also  as  having  been  witnessed  by  the  clinical  clasi 
in  the  hospital;  and  the  third,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  attended,  in  consultation,  with  an  intelligent  practitioner 
of  this  city,  who  was  at  first  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  such  large  doses. 

Case  L  Reported  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Curran. — Sore  Throaty  jlii- 
«mia,  and  general  Depression  of  a  Patieni  exposed  to  Contoi- 
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gion  of  Scarlatina;  Occurrence  of  Purpura  Hamorrhagica 
Jour  days  after;  Turpentine  per  Us  et  Anum  in  large  doses; 
rapid  and  uniform  recovery. — Anna  Welby,  a  riemarkably  fine- 
iooking  child,  six  years  of  ag^e,  was  admitted  iilto  Jervis-street 
Hospital  on  the  11th  of  Apnl,  1843.  She  is  robust,  but  very 
pale,  and  her  countenance  has  a  most  languid  and  anxious  ex* 
pression;  the  lips  and  nostrils  are  covered  \i^ith  blood  of  a. 
dark  color,  which  has  coagulated  over  them,  and  blood  is 
oozing  stowly  from  the  margms  of  the  ^bis;  an  eruption  of 
small  circular  spots,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  varying 
in  color  from  a  blackish  pui^le  to  the  hue  of  arterial  blood,  is 
thinly  and  pretty  uniformly  difiiised  over  the  whole  body;  the 
spots  are  neaiiy  all  of  the  same  size^  and  perfectly  circular, 
Init  a  few  closely  resemble  vibices  both  in  color  and  outline; 
the  color  of  the  eruption  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  pres- 
sure, nor  by  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  occurs;  a  few 
spots  are  sensibly  prominent,  and  there  are  also  some  which 
are  mere  bloody  vesicles,  and  which  rupture  under  slight 
pressure  with  the  nail;  one  or  two  spots  are  situated  on  the 
red  margin  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  slightly  furred,  and  the 
papillae,  which  are  red  and  prominent,  give  it  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance; the  fauces  are  very  red,  and  the  right  tonsil  consid* 
erably  enlarged,  puckered,  and  of  a  deep  brownish-red  color; 
the  pulse  120,  small  and  hard;  the  respiration  quiet,  and  there 
is  no  cough  or  expectoration. 

The  history  of  the  case  i&  shortly  as  follows: — patient  slept 
in  the  bed  with  her  brother  and  sister,  who  bad  just  been  at- 
tacked with  scarlatina.  On  Thursday  (the  6th)  she  was  ob- 
served to  change  color  several  times,  she  abandoned  play, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  anything.  The  following 
day  she  complained  of  her  throat  being  very  sore,  and  her 
mother  observed  that  it  was  swollen;  sickness  was  also  com- 
plained of.  The  next  day  1;here  was  no  alteration.  On  Sunday 
moming  the  eruption  was  first  perceived;  her  gums  were  then 
bleeding,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  passed  blood  by 
urine,  by  stool,  and  also  by  vomiting;  she  had  also  several  at* 
tacks  of  epistaxis,  which,  however,  were  very  slight,  andsol>- 
sided  spontaneously;  on  the  next  evening  she  was  admitted 
in  the  hospital 

April  12/A.  Was  very  restless  during  the  night,  and  codd 
not  be  induced  either  to  eat  or  drink  anything;  slept  little; 
this  moming  her  countenance  has  the  same  appearance  of 
languor,  there  is  more  depression,  but  the  pulse,  dLC,  continue 
as  before;  the  patient  will  not  answer  questions,  nor  evcna 
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open  her  mouthy  or  put  out  her  ton^e  when  desired  to  do  80« 

Many  new  spots  have  made  their  appearance;  they  are  of 
a  florid-red  color,  whilst  the  hue  of.  those  previously  noticed 
has  become  darker;  no  new  vibices  have  been  observed,  and 
there  has  been  no  epistaxis  since  her  admission;  blood  oozes 
from. the  gums,  and  occasionally  from  the  nares,  which  the 
patient  is  continually  irritating  with  her  fingers;  the  urine  is 
said  to  have  been  of  a  porter  color,  but  it  was  not  preserved;- 
the  bowels  have  not  acted  since  her  admission.  ^.  Olei  tere- 
biothina^.,  olei  ricini,  utriusque,'  5  iii^  Aquse  menthae  piperitte 
§ss.  Misce,  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  vespere,  ni 
alvus  prius  responderit,  repetatur. 

April  \^th.  The  above  draught  was  given  twice,  but  it 
speedily  excited  vomiting;  the  whole  of  the  medicine,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  stomach; 
it  had  no  action  whatever  on  the  bowels,  and  consequently 
five  grains  of  calomel,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  scammony, 
were  administered  at  bed-time,  by  the  directions  of  the  house- 
surgeon. 

The  eruption  is  unchanged;  the  skin  is  hot;  the  pulse  hard, 
and  ranging  about  130;  the  tongue  has  lost  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance which  it  presented  on  the  day  of  admission,  but  it  is 
still  slightly  furred;  the  fauces  are  red,  but  the  swelling  of  the 
right  tonsil  is  diminished. 

The  bowels  have  not  been  moved;  there  is  no  pain  com- 
plained of,  the  respiration  is  but  very  slightly  accelerated,  and 
there  is  no  cough  whatever.  Qr.  Olei  terebinthinae,  olei  ricini, 
aa  ^  ss,  decocti  hordei,  ^  x.  Fiat  enema,  statim  adhibeatur. 

Ajnil  14rt.  The  injection  operated  freely,  bringing  away  a 
considerable  quantity  of  feculent  matter,  intimately  mixed  up 
with  grumous  blood. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  of  the 
most  marked  and  decided  character.  The  countenance  has 
partially  regained  its  color  and  animation,  and  the  patient  is 
sitting  up  in  bed,  amusing  herself,  and  readily  answering 
questions.  The  pulse  is  less  frequent  and  not  so  hard;  the 
tongue  quite  clean  and  moist;  the  skin  cool.  No  new  spots 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  those  which  were  previously 
present  have  become  much  darker-colored.  ]^.  Olei  terebin- 
thinsB,  olei  ricini,  aa  3il  decocti  hordei,  |x,  Fiat  enema, 
hodie  injiciendum. 

April  \M.  Continues  to  improve.  The  enema  to  be  re* 
peated. 

April  \%th.  Dejections  still  consist  almost  wholly  of  bru- 
mous blood,  but  mixed  with  a  much  larger  and  very  evident 
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proportion  of  feculent  matter.  Pulse  120;  respirations  24; 
skin  of  natural  temperature;  eruption  much  faded;  expression 
of  countenance  cheerful  and  healthy.  The  enema  to  be  re- 
peated. 

April  nth.  Had  two  perfectly  natural  dejections  after  the 
enema;  feels  and  looks  quite  well:  spots  very  much  faded. 

April  20th.  Countenance  quite  healthy  and  lively;  erup- 
tion scarcely  perceptible.  The  bowels  being  confiued^  she 
was  ordered  a  mild  purgative  of  calomel  and  scammony, 

April  24th.     Discharged  cured. 

Tnis  child  was  admitted  into  hospital  again  on  the  2d  ot 
January,  1 845,  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  laboring  under  a 
second  attack  of  purpura,  not  nearly  so  severe,  however,  as 
in  the  first  instance.  The  oil  of  turpentine  was  administered 
to  her  in  the  form  of  draught,  -  uncombined  with  castor  oil, 
the  quantity  prescribed  bein^  two  drachms,  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  five  successive  days;  it  was  given  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  peppermint  water,  in  which  form  it  was  retained  by 
the  stomach,  and  produced  from  three  to  four  stools  daily. 
She  was  quite  well  on  the  7th  instant,  the  sixth  day  after  the 
appearance  of  the  spots,  but  she  was  kept  in  the  hospital  until 
the  12th  of  January,  for  fear  of  a  relapse. 

Case  II.  Purpura  Hcsmorrhagica^  occurring  in  an  adults 
cured  by  large  doses  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Reported  by  Mr. 
Farmer. — William  Flannagan,  aged  50,  a  laborer,  admitted 
into  Jervis-st.  Hospital,  July  1, 1 845.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
body  and  limbs  is  covered  with  small  circular  spots,  of  various 
size  and  color;  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and  vary- 
ing in  color  from  the  florid  red  of  arterial  blood  to  a  purplish- 
black  hue.  There  are  also  several  large,  ecchymosed  patches 
of  a  deep  greenish-purple  color;  those  are  situated  chiefly  on 
the  right  mamma,  the  elbows,  the  loins,  and  the  backs  of  both 
legs.  Firm  pressure  produces  no  eflect  on  either  the  small  or 
lai^e  spots.  He  complains  very  much  of  weakness,  with  pain 
in  his  back,  which,  together  with  a  feeling  of  great  lassitude, 
has,  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  altogether  pre- 
vented him  from  working.  He  is  constantly  coughing  up  a 
frothy  serum,  deeply  tinged  with  blood;  the  ^ms  also  bled 
slightly,  and  he  states  that,  previous  to  his  admission  into  the 
hospital,  he  passed  bloody  stools.  The  pulse  beats  about  60  . 
in  the  minute,  but  is  feeble  and  very  compressible.  The  body 
is  emaciated,  and  the  countenance  very  expressive  of  anxiety. 

In  early  life  the  patient  was  addicted  to  mtemperance,  nev- 
ertheless he  enjoyed  perfect  health  until  the  first  attack  of  the 
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present  disease,  which  was  about  six  months  ago.  Sinee 
that  time  he  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  with  the  disease, 
but  at  no  time  so  severely  as  at  the  present  He  was  in  a 
hospital  during  the  first  seizure,  where  he  was  cured  of  it,  but 
it  reappeared  in  three  months  afterwards;  he  was  again  ad^^ 
mitted  into  the  same  hospital,  but  having  been  discharged  be- 
fore the  spots  completely  disappeared,  thev  in  a  few  days  be- 
san  to  increase  in  size  and  in  number,  and  he  has  never  been 
tree  from  them  since.  The  great  size  of  the  vibices,  together 
with  the  bloody  dejections  and  sputa,  and  the  complete  pros- 
tration both  oi  mind  and  body,  compelled  him  at  length  to 
seek  admission  into  this  hospital. 

July  2d.  Many  new  spots  have  made  their  appearance 
since  yesterday,  and  the  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since 
his  admission.  Qt.  Olei  terebin thins  §iss,  surupi  fii,  aqu9» 
mentha)  piperita  Jii*  Misce,  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus. 

July  sii.  Was  somewhat  intoxicated  }  esterdav  after  taking 
the  draught,  which  vomited  and  purged  him  freely,  the  stools 
being  slightly  mixed  with  grumous  bloody  He  feels  much 
better  to-day,  and  eats  with  an  appetite,  which  he  has  not 
done  for  some  time.  The  spots  are  darker  colored  than  on 
admission,  and  some  new  ones  have  made  their  appearance, 
but  the  sputa  are  not  so  bloody. 

July  ith^  The  large  blotches  are  faded,  and  turning  of  a 
yellowish-green  eolor,  while  the  small  spots  are  disappearing  $ 
sputa  still  tinged  with  blood;  bowels  not  moved  yesterday. 
Qr.  Oiei  terebinthinss  |iss,  olei  lini  ^i,  decocti  hordei  §xvL 
Fiat  enema,  et  statim  adhibeatur. 

July  Sth.  The  patient  is  improved  in  every  respect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sputa,  which  are  more  bloody;  the  bow- 
els were  affected  only  once  by  the  enema;  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  blood  in  what  he  passed.  ^.  Olei  terebinthin» 
f  i,  syrupi  |ss,  aquse  menths  piperitSB  ^ii,  Misce:  Fiat  haus- 
tus, statim  sumendus. 

July  7/A.  Still  improving;  both  large  and  small  spots  are 
gradually  disappearing;  bowels  rather  confined.  The  draught 
to  be  repeated,  and  to  have  full  diet 

July  9lh.  Feels  ouite  well  to-day;  none  of  the  small  s{)Ots 
to  be  seen,  and  the  larger  blotches  much  diminished  in  size; 
has  had  no  expectoration  for  the  last  two  days;  as  the  bowels 
were  confined,  he  was  ordered  the  common  castor  oil  draught 

July  \2th.  Flannagan  was  discharged  to-day  quite  cured, 
having  been  kept  in  hospital  until  all  the  stams  disappeared 
from  the  skin. 

The  third  case  waft  that  of  a  delicate  child,  five  years  of 
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■nge,  whom  I  attended  in  consultation   with  my  friend,  Mr. 

•  Dobbyn,  of  D'Olier  street,  in  May,  1843.  After  two  days' 
slight  fever,  the  entire  body  became,  in  one  night,  thickly 
covered  with  spots  of  purpura,  while  two  large  vibices  were 
apparent  on  the  nates,  evidently  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  body  on  that  part;  the  bowels  were  free,  but  the  stools 
consisted  of  feculent  matter,  intimately  mixed  with  blood.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  was  administered  to  her  in  the  form  of 
draught,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  and  a  half  twice  daily.  She 
was  only   five  days  confined   to  bed,  and  on  the  sixth  day 

'  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  disease  could  be  perceived  on  any 
part  of  the  body. 

This  case  I  look  on  as  being  particularly  interesting,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  3iat  of  Welby,  the  first  case  I 
have  related  in  this  communication,  inasmuch  as  this  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  child,  of  a  rather  strumous  habit  of  body, 
while  the  girl  Welby  was  a  fine,  healthy-looking  child,  with, 
after  her  recovery,  a  very  florid  complexion.  It  thus  appears, 
that  this  mode  of  treating  the  disease  is  equally  applicable 
when  it  occurs  in  the  robust  as  in  the  debilitated — a  fact 
which  is  fully  bom  out  by  the  experience  I  have  had  of  it  for 
the  last  five  years.— -iicmd.  and  Bid.  Monthly  JoumaL 


Hereditary  Predisposition. — There  is  no  subject  connected 
with  medicine  which  would  more  amply  repay  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation than  this.  The  facts  are  numerous,  and  can  be 
arranged  on  an  irrefragible  general  principle,  namely:  that 
every  portion  of  the  body  of  the  ofispring  participates 
more  or  less  in  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  pa* 
rents.  The  first  step  in  tne  inquiry  would  be,  to  ascertain 
the  physiological  laws  of  hereditary  transmission.  The  true 
direction  in  which  to  seek  this  is  in  embryology,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  development  of  tissues.  Dr.  Siebert  remarks,  to 
illustrate  our  views,  that  the  gout  of  the  parents  may  appear 
in  the  offspring  as  stone,  or  disease  of  the  heart  This  we 
know  to  be  true,  and  the  explanation,  we  conceive,  is,  that 
the  serous  layer  of  embryo  has  received  the  hereditary  pre- 
disposition of  the  parent  This  predisposition  is  shown  in  a 
tendency  to  disease  of  the  embryonic  products  of  the  serous 
layer,  namely,  the  proper  serous  membranes  and  the  bones 
and  muscles  with  their  appendages,  namely,  sero-synovial 
gacs,  tendons,  cartilages,  &c.  With  this  predisposition  a 
oiordid  action  in  and  a  metamorphosis  of  the  serous  tissues  is 
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more  frequent.  Thus,  in  persons  of  this  constitution,  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  and  the  cartilages,  will  change 
into  bone — ^the  serous  membranes  into  cartuage — while  the 
sub-serous  membranes  of  the  hollow  muscles  become  the  ni-' 
dus  of  ossific  deposits.  Dr.  Sieb«rt  remarks  that  gonorrheal 
fathers  have  scrofulous  rachitic  Children.  In  this  crxample, 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  embryo  alid  the  mucous  surfaces  BiiA 
tissues  derived  therefrom  have  the  morbid  predisposition  of 
which  the  gonorrhea  and  the  scrofula  are  special  manifesfa^ 
tions. 

Special  organs  suffer  also  hereditarily,  just  as  minute  p6N 
soncu  traits  are  transmitted  to  ofTsprins.  M.  Boucher  inqui- 
red intd  the  fate  of  58  individuals,  the  offipring  of  14  epi- 
leptic females.  Of  these  32  died  of  jconvuldions  in  infisincy, 
and  of  the  26  remaining,  7  had  different  riervous  affections^ 
2  convulsions  of  an  intermittent  type,  2  were  epileptics,  and 
I  hysterical;  so  that  14  only  of  96  who  grfew  up,  remained 
free  from  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  As  we  shall  re-' 
vert  to  this  important  question  elsewhere,  nothing  more  need 
here  be  said,  except  that  Dr.  Siebert's  discussion  of  the  sub^ 
ject  is  superficial  and  contains  nothing  novdL-^finV.  6f  Fori 
Med.  Rev.— Bui.  Med.  Sci. 


Confident  Expectatixm  in  the  Cure  of  Disease. — Dr.  Paris 
mentions  a  curious  example  of  the  salutary  effect  of  confi- 
dent expectations  in  the  relief  of  disease.  When  the  pow- 
ers of  the  nitrous  oxide  were  discovered,  Dr.  Beddoes  at  once 
concluded  that  it  must  be  a  specific  for  paralysis:  a  patient 
was  elected  for  the  trial,  and  the  management  was  entrusted 
to .  rSir  Humphry)  Davy.  Previous  to  the  administration 
of  the  gas,  the  young  chemist  inserted  a  small  pocket  thei^ 
mometer  under  the  tongue  of  the  patient,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  upon  such  occasions^  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
animal  temperature,  with  a  view  to  future  comparison.  The 
paralytic  ipan,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
to  which  he  was  to  submit^  but  deeply  impressed,  from  th^ 
representations  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  with  the  certainty  of  its  suc- 
cess, no  sooner  felt  the  thermometer  under  his  tongue,  than 
he  concluded  the  talisman  was  in  full  operation,  and  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  declared  that  he  already  experienced  the 
eflbct  of  its  benign  influence  throughout  his  whole  body:  the 
oppottonity  was  too  tempting  Xo  be  lost;  Davy  cast  an  intel- 
ligent look  at  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  desired  his  patient  to  rentsw 
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his  visit  on  the  following  da]r^  wheo  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed,  and  repeated  every  succeeding  day  for  a  fort- 
night, the  patient  gradually  improving  during  that  period, 
when  he  was  dismissed  as  cured,  no  other  application  having 
been  used. — MecL  Chir,  Rev, — /Wd 


On  the  Use  of  EkctricUy  in  Exciting  Uterine  Action  during 
Delivery. — I  was  requested  to  see  Mary  Cook,  aet.  39  years, 
in  her  sixteenth  confinemeiit,  on  Friday  morning  the  16th  of 
June. 

On  my  arrival  at  the' house,  I  learned  that  her  previous  la- 
bors had  been  tolerably  good,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
when  diey  had  been  considerably  protracted  for  want  ot  pains. 
Her  health  has  always  been  delicate,  and  for  the  last  few 
Weeks  she  has  had  a  troublesome  cough,  attended  with  co- 
pious expectoration )  emaciation  and  occasional  night-sweats 
• — symptoms  which  naturally  led  to  the  opinion  that  she  was 
sufiering  from  phthisis,  although  subsequently  this  diagnosis 
was  not  confirmed  by  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  prior  to  my  visiting  her,  she  was  first 
attacked  with  premonitory  labor,  soon  succeeded  by  regular 
and  frequent  pains,  which,  on  the  following  morning,  abated, 
but  never  entirely  left  her  till  Wednesday  night,  when  the 
Ikiuor  amnii  was  discharged. 

At  1  A.M.  on  the  Friday,  the  pains  returned  with  consid^ 
erable  vigor,  but  did  not  last  above  an  hour,  and  at  6  o'clock 
Were  again  renewed  for  a  short  time.  It  was  about  four 
hours  after  this  period  that  I  found  Mr.  T.  with  the  patient, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  dose  of  the  tincture  of  ergot,  and 
also  some  spirit  and  water;  but  these  measures  were  follow- 
ed by  only  a  few  slight  and  ineffectual  pains. 

On  making  an  examination,  I  found  the  vagina  freely  lubri- 
cated, the  OS  uteri  dilated,  the  head  of  the  child  small,  pre- 
senting in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  and  in  the  pelvic  cavity; 
in  fact,  there  appeared  no  obstacle  whatever  ^o  the  comple- 
tion of  the  case  but  uterine  inertia,  which  I  considered  was 
owing  to  constitutional  debility,  arising  chiefly  from  the  state 
of  the  chest  She  had  rather  an  anxious  countenance,  a 
small  and  frequent  pulse;  complained  of  great  thirst  and  lan- 
guor, and  of  having  had  no  sleep  for  several  nights. 

It  viras  obvious  that  if  uterine  contraction  could  not  be 
somehow  induced,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ergot 
had  been  already  tried,  the  alternative  would  be  instrumental 
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delivery;  and  this,  considering  the  weak  state  of  the  patient^si 
health,  and  the  most  improbable  and  unpleasant  result  of  he* 
morrhage  from  atony  of  the  womb  was  not  desirable. 

At  the  suggestion  ef  Dr.  Lever,  who  kindly  lent  me  his 
electro-galvanic  apparatus,  I  resolved  on  a  fair  trial  of  gal* 
vanism,  and  accordingly,  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  pro- 
ceeded to  its  application  externally  and  obliquely  across  the  an- 
terior surface  ot  the  uterus.  In  a  few  minutes  the  effect  was  ap 
parent.  Regular,  strong,  frequent  pains  came  on,  and  in  a 
(quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  application  of  the  remedy,  a 
living:  male  child  and  placenta  was  expelled,  attended  with 
the  least  degree  of  hemorrhage  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  uterus  was  immediately  firmly  and  permanently  con- 
tracted, and,  with  the  exception  of  slight  soreness  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  patient  expresses  herself  as  quite  comfortable, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  setting  aside  debility,  she  has 
progressed  favorably.— 3fcd,  Gaz. — Ibid. 


Rapid  Death  from  Oxalic  Acid. — Dr.  Ggilvy,  of  Coventry, 
has  communicated  to  the  Lancet  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic 
acid,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  death  took  place  within 
tht^ee  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.  The  sif- 
ter of  the  deceased  had  been  absent  from  the  room  about  that 
period,  and  on  her  return  found  her  dying.  The  quantity  of 
poison  taken  could  not  be  determined.  The  only  other  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  case  was,  that  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  Were  so  softened,  that  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
remove  the  organ,  they  were  lacerated  by  the  weight  of  the 
contents.  This  was  probably  a  chemical  action  post-mortem. 
The  intestines  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  were  also  found  sof- , 
tened,  as  if  by  transudation.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
rapidly  fatal  case  on  record.— JV.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 


The  Late  Dr.  James  /oAtwoti.— It  would  be  treason  to  the 
Literature  of  Medicine,  and  a  wrong  to  the  memory  of  an 
able  physician,  to  suffer  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Johnson  to 
pass  without  some  nptice.  If  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties  is  honorable — if  its  attainment  by  incessai|t  indus- 
try is  laudable — if  the  example  of  a  man  rising  without  friends, 
or  family,  or  wealth,  to  a  high  place  in  his  profession,  and  to 
general  estimation  with  the  public,  is  calculated  to  be  useful 
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to  those  whose  career  is  yet  to  be  run^then  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  James  Johnson  will  not  be  without  its  value.  We 
regret  that  our  space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  such  ample 
details  as  we  could  wish;  but  that  regret  is  diminished  by  the 
conviction  that  the  present  editors  of  the  ^^Medico-Chirurgical 
Review"  will  supply  our  deficiencies. 

James  Johnson,  or,  rather,  Johnston,  for  such  was  really 
his  name,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion, settled  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh,   in  the  county  of 
Deny,  in  Ireland.    Like  Codden,  he  might  boast  that  he  was 
a  ^wmer's  son."    Bom  in  February,  1777,  and  dying  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1845,  he  was  in  his  6^9th  year  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.    His  early  education,  such  as  it  was,  he  obtained 
at  a  fframmar-school,  kept  by  a  Catholic  pedagogue,  the  broth- 
er ot  the  parish  priest     The  village  school-boy  was  the  type 
of  the  future  man;  for  he  confessed  that  he  was  miserable 
when  not  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  would  sit  up  till  mid- 
n:^t  cbnning  the  lessons  of  next  day.    At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
this  instruction,  whatever  its  amount,  was  at  an  end,  and  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  it  formed  a  small  portion  of  that  va- 
ried, extensive,  and  miscellaneous  information  which  distin- 
guished him  in  after  life.    He  wad  now  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon-apothecary in  the  county  of  Antrim,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  another  in  Belfast,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
-went  to  London,  without  either  money  or  friends.    The  man- 
ner in  which  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  ana- 
tomy and  surgery,  at  long  intervals  and  by  brief  instalments, 
might  shame  the  sybaritic  students  of  our  day     In  1798,  he 
passed  an  examination  as  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  Navy,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Mercury  frigate,  where  he  devoted  every 
hour  to  study,  visiting  the  naval  hospitals  whenever  the  ship 
"was  in  harbor,  and  wmning  the  golden  opinions  of  his  captain, 
who  winked  at  his  absence  from   the  ship  for  some  months  in 
the  winter  of  1799,  when  he  worked  night  and  day  in  Lon- 
don.   At  the  age  of  32,  he  was  made  M\  surgeon  in  the 
Navy,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt    His  fa- 
tigues and  exertions  produced  an  illness  which  compelled  him 
to  return  to  London,  where  he  studied  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
under  Mr.  WilsoB,  who  stated  in  a  certificate,  that  he  actually 
Uved  in  the  dissectihg  room.     He  had  expended  his  last  guinea, 
and  midwifery  lectures  were  yet  to  be  obtained.    He  applied 
to  Dr.  John  Clarke,  who,  with  characteristic  generosity,  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  ticket  of  admissions  and  invited  him  to  his. 
table. 
In  1803,  he  sailed  for  the  East,  and  during  tha  next  three- 
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years,  io  India  and  in  China,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
first,  and  perhaps,  most  permanent  work,  "The  Influence  of 
Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions."  Of  that  work, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  distin^ished  for 
soundness  of  physiological  views,  acuteness  of  observation, 
and  variety  ot  matter.  It  is  still  the  text-book  of  the  tropi- 
cal practitioner,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue  so.  In  autumn 
1806,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Wolfenden,  of  Lambeth, 
who  now  survives  him,  and  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children. 
The  eldest  and  the  youngest  have  followed  the  profession  of 
their  father;  the  former,  Mr.  Henry  James  Johnson,  being  as- 
sistant-surgeon to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  the  latter,  Mr. 
Alliot  Johnson,  residing  there  as  house-surgeon.  The  work  on 
Tropical  Climates  was  not  published  till  1812,  and  then  at  his 
own  risk  and  expense.  Its  success  was  decisive,  though  not 
immediate.  In  1809,  he  was  at  Walcheren,  and  this  and  his 
Indian  expedition  sapped  the  vigour  of  a  constitution  natural- 
ly excellent;  for,  in  the  East,  he  suffered  from  dysentery, 
which  was  destined  to  cut  him  off  at  Brighton,  after  the  lapse 
of  40  years, — and  at  Walcheren,  he  contracted  ague,  which, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances,  re-appeared  in  Lon- 
don, and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  there. 

At  the  peace  of  1814,  Dr.  Johnson  served  in  the  "Impreg- 
nable," when  the  late  King  William  IV.,  then  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, hoisted  his  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  to  this  country.  He 
attended  his  Royal  Highness  during  an  attack  of  "hay  fever," 
and  so  pleased  was  the  Duke  with  him,  that  he  made  him  his 
surseon-in-ordinary,  appointed  him  "phjrsician  extraordinary" 
on  his  accession,  and  always  treated  him  with  a  considerate 
kindness. 

•  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Mr.  Johnson  settled  at  Ports- 
mouth, as  a  general  practitioner,  and  was  getting  into  good 
practice,  when  ambition  and  ill  health  both  prompted  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  taken  out  a  Scotch  de- 
gree, possessed  about  five  hundred  pounds,  had  one  friend  in 
the  metropolis.  Sir  Wm.  Young,  and  with  this  stock  of  world- 
ly means  he  committed  himself,  at  the  age  of  41,  with  a  wife 
and  five  children,  to  the  mercies  of  the  modem  Babylon. 
Though  weak  in  body,  of  nervous  temperament,  and  despond- 
ins  turn,  he  had  that  determination  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  discards  "impossible"  from  its  vocabulary;  like  Sheri- 
dan, he  probably  felt  "it  was  in  him,  and  must  come  out." 

It  was  a  bold  step  for  a  moneyless  and  a  friendless  man  to 
start  in  London: — it  was  bolder,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense, 
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to  originate  at  tho  same  moment  the  ^^Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view.''     But  its  success  was  at  once  the  omen  and  means  of 
his  own.,  and  no  quarterly  medical  journal  has  ever  attained  a 
larger  circulation,  or  exerted  wider  influence.    His  labors  for 
a  long  period  were  arduous — practice  in  the  day  was  succeed* 
ed  by  the  toils  of  the  desk  at  night;  and   for  fifteen  years  he 
wrote   every   page  of  a  work  of  considerable   bulk,  and  re- 
markable for  the  condensation  of  its  matter.    This  could  not 
go  on  for  ever.     Haemorrhoids  and  fistula,  for  which  he  was 
operated  on  by  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  present 
Mr.  Guthrie,  were  followed  by  dyspepsia,  in  such  an  aggrava- 
ted form  as  those   only   can  understand  who  know  what  the 
malady  is  to  a  nervous  frame,  exhausted  by  bodily  and  men- 
tal labor.     But  out  of  evil  comes  good.    His  own  sufferings 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Indigestion,  and  were 
the  immediate  cause  and  indeed  foundation  of  his  essay  upon 
that  complaint.     The  publication  of  that  work  at  once  raised 
his  practice  to  as  high  a  pilch  as  was  compatible  with  his  own 
inclinations  and  strength.     The  remainder  of  his  life  was  as 
active,  though  not  as   chequered  and  anxious  as   that  which 
had  gone  before.     Incessantly  occupied  with  his  patients,  the 
Review,  his  various  works,  (for  he  was  an  author  to  the  last,) 
and  his  tours  of  health,  in  which  he   engaged  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  boy,  he  could  scarcely  have   been   said,  except  in 
sleep,  to  have  passed  an  unoccupied  hour.     His  meals  were 
hurried,  he  entered   into  no   society,  and  his  life  would  not 
seem   to   have   much  of  enjoyment  in  it.     But  it  suited  his 
tastes,  and  was  the  natural  fruit  of  that  restless  energy  which 
had  made   him  all  that  he  was.    A  mere  enumeration  of  his 
published  works,  none  of  them  compilations,  will  be  sufliicient 
evidence  of  his  industry,  some  of  them,  at  least,  of  his  talent 
as  a  writer.     The  list  will  be  found  below. 
It  only   remaias   to  weigh,  in  a  few  words,  his  public  and 

frivate  character.  The  latter  is  easily  disposed  of, — a  good 
usband,  a  kind  father,  a  warm-hearted  generous  man,  his 
memory  is  embalmed  in  the  afiectionate  remembrances  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  him.  As  an  author,  he  was 
remarkable  for  facility  of  composition,  a  felicitious,  though  not 
always  a  correcjt  style,  and  an  original  vigour  and  raciness  of 
observation  and  expression  that  redeem  some  faults,  and  make 
his  works  eminently  readable.  He  may  almost  be  called  the 
Gobbett  of  Medical  Literature,  the  same  boldness,  terseness, 
and  straightforwardness  being  characteristic  of  the  writings 
oi  both.  The  popular  seal  of  success  has  at  all  events  been 
set  on  all  he  wrote,  whether  professional  or  general.    Every 
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production  of  his  pen  has  met  with  a  large  sale,  and  most  of 
them  have  gone  through  numerous  editions. 

As  a  practitioner,  he  was,  in  many  respects,  a  model.  Sim- 
ple, unostentatious,  his  kindness  was  proverbial,  and  probably 
no  man,  since  Dr.  Baillie,  has  been  more  beloved  by  his  pa- 
tients. His  liberality  amounted  to  a  fault,  (being  oftentimes 
imposed  on)  and  almost  indiscriminate.  It  has  curtailed  what 
might  have  been  a  large  private  fortune,  but  it  has  achieved 
its  object,  for  it  gratified  a  kindly  disposition,  and  ministered 
to  the  necessities  of  others.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  for  they  are 
those  of  an  able,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  better,  of  a  good  man. 

WORKS    BT   DR.    JAMES    JOHNSON. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with  Meditations  and  Reflections. 

Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions; 
with  additions  by  J.  Martin,  late  Presidency  Surgeon,  and 
Suigeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Calcutta. 

Practical  Researches  on  Gout. 

An  Essay  on  Indigestion. 

Change  of  Air,  or  the  Pursuit  of  Health  and  Recreation. 

Influence  of  Civic  Life  on  Human  Health. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

The  Recess,  or  Relaxations  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 

Economy  of  Health,  or  The  Stream  of  Human  Life  from 
the  Cradle  to  the  Grave. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  German  Spas. 

Excursions  to  the  Principal  Mineral  Waters  of  England. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. — [ioTwten  and  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal. 
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GBOXOIA   LUVATIO   ASTLUU. 


We  have  looked  through  the  report  of  Dr.  David  Cooper  on  the 
*'Lanatic,  Idiot,  and  Epileptic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Georgia,*' 
and  find  in  it  much  to  interest  the  physician  and  philanthropist. 
This  institution  was  opened  on  the  first  of  November,  1842.  It  is 
capable,  at  present,  of  accommodating  one  hundred  patients;  but, 
when  the  buildings  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  completed,  will 
be  spacious  enough  to  receive  five  or  six  times  that  number.  The 
Legislature  of  Georgia  have  appropriated,  at  different  times,  sums  to 
the  institution,  amounting  in  all  to  $45,000.  The  State  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  its  insane  paupert  to  the  asylum,  and  persons 
who  are  able  to  pay  are  charged  the  very  small  sum  of  $100  per 
annum,  ''for  board,  medical  attendance,  clothing,  &c."  No  in. 
stitution  in  the  world,  of  the  same  character,  afibrdi  these  accommo- 
dations at  so  low  a  price.  Yet,  from  the  report  of  the  resident  phy. 
sician,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  accommodations  will  be  of 
the  best  kind.  The  edifice  is  constructed  upon  the  most  approved 
model,  and  embraces  every  comfort  which  ingenuity  has  introduced 
into  modem  buildings,  both  as  to  warming,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 
The  grounds  pertaining  to  the  institution  are  ample,  and  every  facil- 
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ity  for  enjoying  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in  riding,  walking,  or  work' 
ing  in  the  farm  and  garden  will  be  afforded  to  the  inmates. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  will 
carry  on  to  perfection  the  noble  work  which  it  has  commenced.  J)r. 
Cooper  demoDStrate-s^  in  his  report,  that  the  asylum  will  be  a  great 
saving  in  money  to  the  State.  It  shows,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  cavil,  that  the  lunatics  and  idiots  can  be  kept  in  a  public  institu- 
tion  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  is  now  paid  to  individuals  for  their 
maintenance  by  the  commonwealth.  And  in  connexion  with  this 
exhibit,  it  presents  a  picture  of  human  wretchedness,  springing  una- 
voidably out  of  the  system  of  committing  to  individuals  without  re- 
sponsibility the  guardianship  of  the  insane,  at  which  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  the  heart,  turns  sick. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Georgia  is  situated  within  two  miles  of 
Milledgeville,  of  which  it  commands  a  picturesque  view,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  represented  as  being  healthy,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  great  central  rail  road.  During  the  year,  beginning  Novem- 
ber,  1843,  and  ending  November,  1844,  it  had  thirty  patients,  of 
whom  four  were  discharged,  three  eloped,  and  one  died.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  these,  together  with  a  steward  and  a  matron,  e^al 
to  nineteen  persons  for  an  entire  year,  was  9450. 

Dr.  Cooper  subjoins  to  his  report  a  condensed  history  of  all  the 
cases  in  the  asylum.  We  have  room  to  notice  but  a  single  one  of 
these,  the  particulars  of  which  are  extraordinary.  A  convict  from 
the  penitentiary  was  removed  to  the  asylum  in  an  idiotic  condition, 
having  been  previously  a  lunhtic.  His  appearance  was  eminently 
fatuous;  from  January,  1843,  to  May,  1844,  he  was  never  seen  to 
take  notice  of  a  single  incident,  or  heard  to  speak  a  syllable,  never 
ate  or  drank  unless  food  was  given  to  him,  never  changed  his  place 
unless  required  to  do  so,  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  calls  of  nature  in 
other  respects.  Dr.  Cooper  on  one  occasion  watched  him  for  two 
hours  without  witnessing  the  slightest  muscular  movement  of  his 
face,  even  so  much  as  the  winking  of  his  eyes.  The  slobber  driv. 
eled  from  his  mouth,  and  sometimes  collected  in  his  throat  until  he 
was  threatened  with  suffocation.  His  abdomen  swelled,  showing 
signs  of  dropsy,  and  his  lower  extremities  became  oedematous.  For 
these  symptoms  Dr.  Cooper  gave  him  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  af. 
ter  their  operation,  and  the  removal  of  the  hydropic  appearances,  he 
showed  some  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  scratching  his  leg. 
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and,  after  a  time,  askiog  for  water  and  food.  He  continued  slowly 
to  improve,  began  to  walk,  and  to  obey  tbe  calls  of  nature  volunta- 
rily, and  by  the  first  of  September  was  so  far  recovered,  that  he  was 
able  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  asylum,  and  to  make  his  way  on 
foot  to  his  mother's  house,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
This  report  is  not  carefully  written,  and  is  worse  printed;  but  it 
presents  to  the  people  of  Georgia  a  mass  of  facts  in  which  they  must 
feel  the  deepest  interest.  And  not  to  the  people  of  Georgia  alone. 
It  has  interest  for  all  who  dwell  in  the  Southern  States.  The  in- 
stitution  whose  brief  history  it  records  is  another  added  to  the  asy. 
lums  for  this  class  of  our  afflicted,  and  is  opened  on  terms  so  low 
that  many,  who  have  not  heretofore  sent  their  unfortunate  friends 
abroad,  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter. 


ISTBODUCTOBY     LECTUB£S. 


Our  notices  of  these  productions  must  necessarily  be  brief  and 
superficial,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  let  any  with  which  the  authors 
favor  us  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  Many  of  them  abound  in  valua- 
ble  thoughts,  and  are  written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  style. 

Professor  Harrison,  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  selected  as  the 
theme  of  his  discourse  the  ''Sources,  Evils,  and  Correctives  of  Pro- 
fessional  Discontent" — a  subject  in  which  all  of  our  readers  neces- 
sarily feel  a  lively  interest.  It  comes  quite  home  to  their  business 
and  bosoms,  and  if  the  lecturer  can  point  to  a  safe,  certain,  and 
pleasant  remedy,  he  will  receive  the  abiding  gratitude  of  the  profea. 
sion.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  discovered  a  specific,  much  less  a 
panacea,  but  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  his  sentiments 
are  admirable,  and  although  his  style  is  not  free  from  the  tincture  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  spoken,  his  lecture  will  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  those  who  listened  to  it,  as  it  was  delivered  by 
its  eloquent  author,  and  will  fortify  and  encourage  any  desponding 
or  querulous  member  of  the  healing  art  who  reads  it.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  some  of  Prof.  H.'s  theoretical  views  on  medicine,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  his  sentiments  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious subjects.  They  are  just  snd  elevated,  such  as  become  a  teach, 
er  in  his  responsible  station. 
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Professor  Linton,  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  delivered  the  in- 
troductory lecture  for  his  colleagues  this  season,  and  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  it.  Much  of  the  discourse  is  taken  up  with 
a  eulogy  on  chemistry,  which  Prof.  L.  holds  should  be  taught  in  ev. 
ery  large  city  "at  the  public  expense."  We  hope  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  professor  will  inspire  his  pupils  with  let  just  admiration 
for  this  science,  which,  we  suppose  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying, 
is  generally  very  much  underrated  by  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine.  Towards  the  close  of  his  lecture  the  writer  becomes  met. 
aphysical,  and  at  last  controversial.  His  school  has  been  assailed, 
and  he  claims  the  right  of  defending  it,  which  he  does  in  a  right 
manly  spirit.  He  compliments  the  "Sisters  of  Charity"  for  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  with  which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  afflic- 
ted, one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  erection  of  Hospitals  and 
Asylums  in  which  medicine  is  most  advantageously  taught.  If  be 
manifests  more  warmth  of  feeling,  in  some  passages,  than  seem^ii  con- 
sistent with  good  taste,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  speaking  in 
defence  of  an  institution  in  which  his  whole  soul  is  enlisted. 

Professor  Bedford's  introductory  lecture  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity  has  been  for  some  weeks  on  our  table.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  and  an  exposition  of  the  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  the  accoucheur.  The  principles  of  action  are 
laid  down,  and  then  enforced  by  examples.  Soma  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  shocking  enough.  One  woman  is  mentioned,  whose  ute- 
rus  was  ruptured  by  the  violence  of  the  operator,  the  small  boweb 
escaping  at  the  rent,  while  the  body  of  the  fcBtus  was  removed,  and 
the  hend  Jeft  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb!  The  lecture  is  rendered 
graphic  and  practical  by  the  history  of  other  cases,  and,  altogether, 
is  a  vivid  and  instructive  discourse. 


A    SUIT    FOE    FEES    BT    A    CLAIRVOVAITT. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  copies  from  a  New 
York  paper  an  amusing  account  of  an  action  brought  by  a  clairvoy- 
ant for  medical  services.  Livingston  and  Davis  the  plaintiffs,  prac- 
tising upon  the  plan  of  medical  clairvoyance,  had  attended  the  fam- 
ily  of  David  Jackson,  examining  and  prescribing  for  his  wife  and 
daughter.     The  bill  claimed  was  $50.     Davis,  according  to  the 
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witoeases,  was  pot  to  sleep,  by  his  associate,  when  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  patient,  and  describe  the  remedies  to  be  administered; 
these  being  vritten  down  were  invariably  given,  Livingston  himself 
never  examining  the  patient,  and  the  clairvoyant  doing  so  only  in 
his  mesmeric  stale,  and  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  principally,  it  is  sta- 
ted, "on  the  ground  of  the  deception  and  fraud  of  the  system." 


MT8TEBIE8    OF   TOBACCO. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam 
of  New  York,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane,  and  al- 
though  claiming  a  paternity  other  than  medical,  it  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  medical  critic.  It  is  an  argument  against  tobacco, 
and  in  several  chapters  discusses  the  nature  of  "the  nauseous  weed," 
its  influence  upon  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  morals;  the  illusory 
influence  of  tobacco,  its  filthiness,  and  its  expensiveness.  But  cui 
hono?  "To  write  against  tobacco,  with  its  mysteries  and  its  luxu- 
ries/' is,  indeed,  "an  unpromising  business."  The  author  of  this 
little  book  feels  it  to  be  so,  but  he  is  nerved  with  the  hope  of  doing 
good,  and  so  "raises  the  note  of  warning,  and  spares  not."  He 
gives,  first,  the  analysis  of  tobacco;  then  some  experiments  by  Fon. 
tana  upon  animals  showing  its  poisonous  character,  and,  lastly,  its 
medicinal  qualities.  In  the  chapter  on  the  physical  eflects  of  to- 
bacco,  he  cites  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  its  injurious  influence 
upon  health.  Its  influence  upon  the  mind  he  thinks  is  also  per- 
nicious; for  he  does  not  agree  with  the  physician  who  was  iCsked  by 
a  lady,  whether  he  thought  snufl*  injured  the  brain  of  those  who  use 
it,  and  who  replied,  "no,  for  nobody  that  has  any  brains  uses  it." 
This  is  not  quite  true;  but  it  is  a  fact,  he  adds,  "worthy  of  note  in 
the  history  of  tobacco,  that  its  use  began  among  the  ignorant  sav. 
agCR." 

The  fault  of  this  well-meant  volume  is,  that  the  picture  drawn  in 
it  of  the  mischief  done  by  tobacco  is  exaggerated.  The  author 
promised  "nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice," 
and  the  truth  is  certainly  revolting  enough;  but  he  has  not  stuck  to 
his  promise.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  to  show  the  evils  of  chewing 
and  smoking  in  their  full  natural  size-^he  has  held  up  to  the  eyes 
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of  his  readers  a  uiagDifymg  glass,  by  which  their  propof  timis  become, 
not  hideous,  but  ridiculous.  Still,  we  wish  every  smoker  and  ehew- 
er  would  read  the  ** Mysteries  of  Tobacco,"  that  they  might  see  how 
the  indulgence  appears  to,  at  least,  one  sensible,  eloquent,  and 
learned  man.  Or  rather,  we  wish,  with  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adama^ 
to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated,  who  was  once  addicted  to  the  use 
of  tobacco,  'Hhat  every  individual  of  the  human  race  afflicted  with 
this  artificial  passion,  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  try  but  for 
three  months  the  experiment  which  he  made,  sure  that  it  would  turn 
every  acre  of  tobacco-land  into  a  wheat-field,  and  add  five  years 
of  longevity  to  the  average  of  human  life." 

We  thank  the  publishers  for  this  spirited  tract,  which,  with  sever- 
al  other  volumes  to  be  noticed,  we  have  received  through  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Prescott  from  the  same  publishers. 


VESTIGBS    OF    CREATION. 


A  third  edition  of  this  fashionable  work  has  been  called  for  by 
the  American  reading  public,  and  is  issued  by  Wiley  &  Putnam  in 
a  beautiful  dress.  These  gentlemen  have  shown  a  becoming  care 
for  the  orthodoxy  of  their  countrymen  by  sending  abroad  the  anti- 
dote  bound  up  with  the  poison,  in  the  shape  of  an  admirable  critique* 
from  the  North  British  Review.  The  former  edition  contained  a 
noble  defence  of  the  truth,  in  a  preliminary  article;  this  gives  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  sophistry  of  the  Vestiges  in  an  appendix.  We 
examined  the  doctrines  of  this  specious  volume  at  considerable  length, 
some  months  ago;  since  writing  our  article  we  have  met  with  the 
following  anecdote  respecting  it  in  an  Edinburgh  paper,  with  which 
we  commend  it  to  the  curious  of  our  readers,  as  a  ''scientific  ro- 
mance"  of  rare  interest: 


I 


''We  have  been  told  that  on  its  first  appearance  it  formed  the 
subject  of  a  rather  curious  conversation  between  three  scientific 
rentlemen, — a  zoologist,  a  geologist,  and  an  astronomer.  'Wonder- 
ul  book!'  said  the  astronomer,  'it  reads  like  a  novel,  but  its  astron- 
omy  is  wretched.'  'Say  you  so!'  exclaimed  the  geologist,  'why  I 
read  it  with  very  great  interest  indeed,  and  found  nothing  very  bad 
in  it  except  its  geology.'  'And  I,'  said  the  zoologist,  *bave  also 
read  it  with  interest,  and  liked  its  geology  and  astronomy  very  much, 
but  found  its  zoology  mere  nonsense.' 
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«  B^l»X]CIC    BUALIi-POX. 

Small-pox  has  prevailed  to  a  very  unusual  extent  in  this  county 
for  several  months  past.  In  every  quarter  of  it  cases  have  arisen, 
.  and  excited  much  alarm,  although,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  as- 
Sttoied  a  mild  form,  the  subjects  having  previously  had  the  disease, 
cm:  been  vaccinated.  People  are  strangely  negligent  of  vaccination, 
and  alarms  of  small.pox  are  necessary,  now  and  then,  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  its  importance.  The  disease  is  attended  with 
very  little  danger  or  suffering,  in  persons  who  have  been  impressed 
with  the  vaccine  virus.  Such  cases  scarcely  require  medical  treats 
menu  and  are  followed  by  no  disfiguration.  The  profession  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  excitement  on  the  subject,  to  difiiise 
the  prophylactic  as  universally  as  possible. 


BOOKS    BE€£IV£J). 


In  addition  to  the  works  already  noticed,  we  have  received  from 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  through  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Prescott  of  this 
city,  the  following  works: 

Gray^s  Botanical  Text  Book,  a  neat  duodecimo  volume,  illustra- 
ted  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  of  500  pages.  This,  we  believe,  is 
esteemed  the  best  elementary  work  on  botany  extant  in  our  country. 

Newnharns  Human  Magnetism. — This  is  an  attempt  to  show 
the  utility  of  the  application  of  mesmerism  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering.  We  confess  our  want  of  faith  in  its  efficacy,  but  never- 
theless  shall  give  the  author  a  hearing.  We  shall  look  into  his 
'^dispassionate  inquiry"  in  a  future  number.  Meantime,  those  who 
are  curious  on  the  subject  will  find  it  discussed  in  this  work  by  one 
who  is  a  thorough  convert  to  its  mysteries  and  its  magic. 

Foume's  Prize  Euay, — This  is  a  charming  work;  we  have  read 
It  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  combines  every  element  of  interest 
— a  simple,  lucid  style,  scientific  details  novel  to  all  but  the  profes- 
sed chemist,  and  views  of  the  arrangement  and  constitution  of  mat- 
ter  which  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  delight.  The  subject 
Is  "Chemistry  as  exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  of 
God.^    A  more  fascinating  volume  no  one  cold  wish  to  posseas. 

LyeWs  Travels  in  North  America. — This  ii  a  most  captivating 
book  of  travels,  abounding  in  just  and  accurate  observations,  liberal 
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views,  and  scientific  (nrormation  interesting  to  every  claai  of  readerSi 
especially  those  who  have  a  taste  for  geology.  Mr.  Lyell  is  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  learned  foreigners  who  has  traversed  our  great 
continent,  and  his  remarks  on  its  configuration  and  structure,  its 
fossils  and  its  animals,  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  its  institu- 
tions and  people,  wilf  be  found  worthy  of  his  high  character.  We 
hope  to  find  room,  during  the  summer,  for  an  extended  notice  of  his 
TraveLi. 

To  our  friends,  Lea  dc  Blanchard,  we  are  indebted  for  several 
works  of  great  value,  most  of  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  notice, 
at  any  great  length,  in  our  present  number.  These  ei^terprising 
publishers  have  issued  new  editions  of  Meigs'  Velpeau^s  Midwifery, 
and  ChuTckilVs  System  of  Midwifery,  which  standard  works  will 
be  found  at  the-  bookstores  of  Maxwell  and  Prescott. 

Durlacher  an  Corns,  Bunions,  Diseases  of  the  Nails,  and  gene^ 
ral  management  of  ike  Feet^ — This  is  the  first  treatise  on  these  ail. 
ments,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  that  has  issued  from  the  American 
press.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  'Surgeon  Chiropodist,  by  special  ap. 
pointment,  to  the  Queen,'  and  appears  to  be  scientific.  We  shall 
notice  it  hereafter.  It  is  from  the  press  of  Lea  <Si  Blanchard^  who 
take  care  never  to  send  forth  anything  trashy. 


DR.  Borland's  bsbat  oir  milxsickiixss. 


This  is  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  45  pages,  octavo,  on  a  subject 
of  much  interest.  The  paper  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  medical 
society  of  Memphis,  where  the  author  then  resided.  Dr.  Borland  does 
not  profess,  to  add  ao3rthiDg  from  original  observation  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  act  the  pnrt  of  a  compiler,  bring- 
ing  together  and  compariDg  the  observations  of  different  individuals.  We 
may  remark  that  his  opinion,  carefully  formed,  is,  that  the  disease  arises 
from  a  mineral  poison^  which  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  soil  or 
water,  or  indirectly  through  vegetables;  that  this  poison  may  be  imbibed 
by  more  than  one  kind  of  vegetable,  and  that  in  all  researches  hitherto 
made,  the  cryptogatM — mushrooms — ^have  been  too  much  neglected.  The 
pamphlet  displays  extensive  reading,  and  is  very  well  written.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  Dr.  J.  R.  Buck,  of  this  city. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  Dr.  Borland  on  his  retam  to  professional 
engagements  after  an  absence  of  two  years — k  return  which  he  thus  sis- 
naUzes.  It  is  always  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  see  an  accompUsh- 
ed  physician  wandering  amid  the  mazes  of  politics,  or  sauntering  along  its 
highways  and  byways— it  is  a  mingling  of  things  divine  and  human 
very  foreign  to  our  fancy.  We  trust  our  friend  wUl  for  the  future  let 
Polk  and  Clay  and  the  aspirants  for  t^e  Presidency,  together  with  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  California,  all  go  by  die  board,  and  turn  bis  attention  exclu- 
sively to  caring  disease^  and  raising  soldiers  for  the  State.  .  C. 
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A&T.  I. — Letters  from  Europe.    By  Jamxs  C.  Ckoss,  M.  D.,  late  Pro- 
feflsor  of  the  Institates  of  Medicine  in  Transylvania  UniTerrity, 

Paris,  December,  1845. 
Gentlemen: 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  communication  and  those 
which  may  follow  will  not  be  classified,  and  for  an  obvious 
and,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  reason.  The  facts  as  they  come 
to  our  knowledge  will  be  registered  at  once,  and  unless  we 
were  to  re-write  them,  and  for  this  we  have  not  time,  no  par- 
ticular order  could  be  observed.  If  an  arrangement  different 
from  that  which  may  result  from  accident  should  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  can  be  effected  by  the  compositor  as  he  sets  up 
the  several  articles. 

In  the  Oazette  des  Hopitaux^  M.  Rostan  has  some  useful  re- 
marks on  the  Symptomatology  of  Nervous  Affections,  The 
chief  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise  consist  in  an  aug- 
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mentation,  perversion,  diminution,  or  abolition  of  the  fiinc' 
tions  of  sensation  and  motion.  Formerly  those  of  motion 
were  apparently  much  more  considerable  and  numerous  than 
at  present.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  made  such  progress  that  we  are  now  jus- 
tified in  referring  many  symptoms,  considered  as  nervous  un^ 
til  recently,  to  local  lesions,  such  as  encephalitis,  menmgitis, 
softening  of  the  brain,  &c*  Some  authors  believe  that  neu- 
ralgia results  exclusively  from  inflammation  of  the  nerves. 
It  is,  however,  generally  an  affection  of  the  sensibility;  we  do 
not  intend  saying  that  nervitis  never  exists,  but  in  the  great 
piajority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  least  appre- 
ciable trace  of  anatomical  lesion. 

Neuroses  may  attack  the  organs  of  all  the  senses;  thus  there 
may  be  neuroses  of  sight,  which  consists  in  perversion,  dimin- 
ution, or  complete  abolition  of  the  function;  neuroses  of  the 
voice;  and  the  author  speaks  of  a  hysterical  woman  who  was 
rendered  completely  aphonic.  Bleeding,  antispasmodics,  blis- 
ters, and  the  most  powerful  and  painful  revulsives  were  em- 
ployed ineflfectually.  M.  Rostan  felt  fully  ai^ured  that  the 
woman  had  no  motive  to  impose  upon  him;  and  having  seen 
noticed  in  a  journal  another  case  very  similar  to  the  one  un- 
der his  treatment  that  had  been  completely  cured  by  electri- 
city, he  determined  to  make  trial  of  it,  and  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment the  voice  gradually  returned  under  its  influence;  from 
which  he  concludes  that  it  was  a  case  of  nervous  mutism  in- 
dependent of  organic  lesion. 

The  neuroses  of  intelligence  deserve  a  moment's  notice. 
On  a  former  occasion,  M.  Rostan  endeavored  to  show  that 
every  modification  of  mind  was  the  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  organ  of  intellection;  that  is  to  say,  of  some  change  in 
the  nervous  centres.  Whenever  there  is  a  perversion  of  in- 
telligence, as  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  an  immaterial  being 
is  susceptible  of  perversion,  we  should  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  perversion  in  the  organ  of  thought  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  the  existence  of  neuroses  of  intelligence  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  organicism^  for  why 
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should  there  not  be  neuroses  of  the  brain  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system?  The  neuroses  may  attack  the 
apparatus  of  organic  life;  allusion,  however,  is  not  made  to 
gastralgia,  for  it  is  the  most  frequent  and  best  known  of  them, 
but  to  those  of  respiration,  in  which  there  is  observed  nervous 
4y8pnoBa,  anxiety,  and  difficult  respiration,  which  with  pro- 
priety can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  lesion  of  innervation.  Al- 
thongh  he  has  always  maintained  that  the  asthma  of  the  aged 
is  not  a  nervous  disease,  M.Rostan  says  that  he  never  has  inti- 
mated that  there  were  not  neuroses  of  the  respiratory  apparatus^ 
Although  there  are  cases  of  real  nervous  dyspnoea,  he  remarks 
that  after  having  practised  medicine  thirty  years,  he  has  never 
seen  a  single  case  of  what  authors  denominate  angina  pecto- 
ris, descriptions  of  which  are  so  common  in  medical  writings. 
With  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  he  has  always  found 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  very  violent,  and  other  signs  char- 
acteristic of  an  organic  affection  of  the  centre  of  circulation, 
or  of  the  lungs  themselves.  He  regards  angina  pectoris  as  a 
symptom  only,  and  maintains  that  all  the  cases  of  it  that  he 
has  obecrvod  he  could  refer  without  difficulty  to  a  sensible  and 
appreciable  organicalteration,butiswilling  to  admit  that  others 
may  have  met  with  something  purely  nervous.  He  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  nervous  pulsation  of  the  heart,  such  as 
those  caused  by  moral  emotions,  joy,  sadness,  fright,  &c.;  but 
all  others  arise  from  peculiar  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  anemia, 
chlorosis,  &c.  There  are  neuroses  of  the  urinary  apparatus 
in  which  there  are  alterations  of  the  color,  consistence,  &c., 
of  the  urine,  and  which  are  symptomatic  of  a  nervous  state 
of  the  secretory  or  excretory  apparatus.  He  speaks  of  a  pa- 
tient who,  now  and  then,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
very  abundant  mucous  discharge  from  the  nares;  not  only 
was  it  copious,  but  continuous,  and  resembled  the  white  of  an 
egg  in  a  liquid  state,  and  this,  too,  without  pain,  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  lachrymation.  Generally  this  hap- 
pens as  a  consequence  of  some  vivid  moral  impression.  The 
vesical  mucous  membrane  may  be  similarly  affected,  and  then 
the  urine  presents  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  ca- 
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tarrhal  urine,  with  which  physicians  are  familiar.  Neuroses 
of  the  genital  organs  are  very  common.  Priapism,  satyriasis, 
and  nymphomania,  are  doubtless  purely  nervous,  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  material  lesion.  He  professes  not  to  know 
exactly  the  seat  of  these  affections,  but  is  inclined  to  refer 
them,  with  Gall,  to  the  brain,  as  that  organ  is  the  admitted 
seat  of  hysteria.  This  is  but  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  the 
views  of  M.  Rostan,  on  the  principal  neuroses,  and  we  shall 
add  but  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  he  says  on  the  subject 
of  their  diagnosis.  They  are  uniformly  intermittent,  and  this 
is  a  most  important  circumstance  in  doubtful  cases.  When 
they  are  continuous  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  recog- 
nise, and  great  skill  and  experience  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  diagnosis  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  neu- 
roses are  usually  very  protracted;  they  often  persist  for  months, 
and  sometimes  even  for  years.  They  rarely  terminate  in 
death,  and  the  prognosis,  if  deduced  from  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms,  would  bespeak  greater  danger  than  exists  in  reali- 
ty. The  neuroses  after  having  continued  a  certain  length  of 
time  become  chronic,  and  then  they  are  rarely  cured;  and 
when  this  happens,  as  it  does  sometimes,  we  are  surprised  at 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  efiected;  it  takes  place  suddenly  and 
apparently  without  cause.  In  no  other  affection  has  heredita- 
riness,  as  a  cause,  more  influence  than  in  the  neuroses.  It  is 
very  common  to  witness  them  in  those  persons  whose  parents 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

Spontaneous  Cure  of  Phihisis-Pulmonalis, — It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find,  in  post  mortem  examinations,  puckered  depress 
sions,  generally  at  the  summits  of  the  lungs,  which  are  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  ancient  cicatrices  in  those  who  have  not 
lallen  victims  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Dr.  Bennett,  it  ap- 
pears, has  recently  been  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  found 
old  cicatrices  of  the  lungs  in  28  cases  out  of  73;  and  this  re- 
sult added  to  that  obtained  by  M .  M.  Rogee  and  Boudet  of 
this  city — ^for  they  have  been  inquuing  into  the  matter  also— 
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establishes  the  fact  that  phthisis  has  been  spontaneously  cured 
in  one-third,  if  not  one-half,  of  those  who  die  after  the  age  of 
forty.  This  result,  which  is  opposed  to  the  common  opinion, 
and  which  reposes  upon  facts  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
to  any  other  cause,  is  not,  however,  contradicted  by  what  we 
know  of  the  chemical  and  organic  composition  of  tubercles, 
or  with  what  we  have  been  taught  by  the  study  of  their  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  all  that  we  certainly  know  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  tubercle,  is  reduced  to  the  established  fact 
that  in  the  first  period  of  its  development  it  differs  from 
lymph  only  because  it  contains  more  albumen,  and  in  its  lat- 
ter period  more  earthy  salts.  As  to  its  intimate  organization, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  malignant  ti»> 
sues,  cancerous  for  example;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  M.  M.  Gulliver  and  Vogel,  who  contend  that  it  is  not  or- 
ganized, we  can  detect  traces  of  cellular  organization,  but 
much  more  numerous  granulations  and  variously  formed  cor* 
puscles  that  cannot  be  easily  described,  but  which  are  readily 
recognised  when  they  have  been  once  distinctly  observed. 
Two  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  formation  of  tubercles.  Some 
ascribe  them  to  inflammation,  and  others  to  a  peculiar  and  viti- 
ated state  of  the  constitution.  Now,  neither  of  these  are  ir- 
reconcileable  with  the  idea  that  phthisis  may  be  spontaneous- 
ly cored.  The  only  difference,  in  truth,  between  tubercle 
and  the  products  of  ordinary  inflammation  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence in  the  former  of  all  disposrhion  to  become  organized; 
tubercle  presents  granulations  and  imperfect  cells,  while  in 
the  products  of  normal  inflammation  all  the  elements  are  per- 
fect Now,  as  these  two  different  products  are  formed  by  the 
exudation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them  should  be  found  in  a  difference  in  the  com- 
position (chemical  and  vital)  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  that 
enters  into  their  composition.  Hitherto  chemistry  has  re- 
flected no  light  upon  the  exact  nature  of  this  difference,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  results  from  the  presence  oiprolein^  which 
has  not  so  great  a  tendency  to  become  organized  as  fibrin, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  tuberculous  matter  is  reduced 
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to  the  molecular  state  by  disintegration,  it  may  be  as  readily 
observed  as  the  products  of  normal  inflammation.  If,  there* 
fore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  tuber- 
cle to  prevent  their  absorption,  there  is  no  reason  why  v^e 
should  refuse  to  regard  the  cicatrices  found  most  generally 
in  the  summits  of  the  lungs,  where  we  know  that  the  tuber- 
cles are  most  commonly  deposited,  and  when,  too,  they  are 
discovered  in  aged  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases, 
as  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  of  its  spontaneous  cure. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption  has  heretofore 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  on  empirical  principles,  and 
consequently  no  one  has  furnished  absolutely  useful  results. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  otherwise  had  we  observed  the 
course  pursued  by  nature  in  the  cures  that  have  been  sponta- 
neously effected.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do,  and,  we 
think,  not  without  encouraging  results.  But  two  indications 
need  be  observed  in  the  management  of  those  threatened 
with,  or  actually  laboring  under  phthisis.  First,  the  morbid 
state  of  the  blood  that  results  from  imperfect  nutrition;  and 
secondly,  the  local  inflammation  that  produces  an  abnormal 
secretion — a  secretion  containing  the  elements  of  tubercle. 
These  are  the  indications  which  Dr.  Bennett  points  out,  and 
to  which  he  invites  the  particular  attention  of  physicians;  but 
if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  Medical  Recorder^  he  will  find  them  laid  down  by 
the  editor,  and  dwelt  on  in  a  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  man- 
ner. All  the  information  we  have  on  this  subject — derived 
from  the  researches  of  chemistry,  morphology,  and  physiolo- 
gy— ^go  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  first  place, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  economy, 
which  combines  with  the  tissues — causes  their  destruc- 
tion, and  produces  acidity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
afterwards  to  an  excess  of  azotized  or  albuminous  matters^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  absence  of  carbon  and  oleaginous 
matters  in  the  chyle,  the  blood,  and  other  tissues,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  liver,  which  is  the  great  emuuctory  of  fatty  and 
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carbonaceous  matters.    There  are  then  three  objects  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.    Firsts 
to  remedy  the  dyspeptic  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
particularly  the  acidity  of  it  which  too  frequently  abounds; 
secondly,  to  direct  such  articles  of  food  to  be  eaten  as  prom- 
ise to  form  a  suitable  kind  of  chyme;  and  lastly,  to  subdue 
the  local  inflammation.     There  are  various  means  for  the  first 
purpose,  but  Dr.  Bennett  particularly   commends  mixtures 
with  which  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  some  cases,  and 
with  which  he  has  subdued  vomiting  that  had  triumphantly 
resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment;  the  second  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  proper  regimen:  digestible  food,   milk,  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  substances,  and  an  equable  climate,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  should  be  to  diminish  the  excess  of  oxygen; 
of  these  means,  Dr.   Bennett  particularly  recommends  cod- 
liver  oil;  and  the  third  should  be  counteracted  and  controled 
by  local  blood-letting — cups  are  preferable  to  leeches.    Now, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  what  we  have  taught,  or  with  the 
contents   of  the    Western  and  Southern  Medical  Recorder^ 
know  full  well  that  the  above  principles  of  treatment  have 
been  inculcated  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  this  course  was  pursued,  not  only   because  of  the 
great  advantages  of  an  invigorating  over  a  debilitant  treat- 
ment, but  because  the  latter  has   been  recommended  by  a 
teacher  more  notorious  than  distinguished,  and  who  has  ex. 
erted  a  more  extensive  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  pro- 
fession in  thd  valley  of  the  Mississippi  than  any  man  of  ten 
times  his  merit  should.    His  diet  absolute  has  immolated  thou- 
sands, and  we  think  it  full  time  that  the  public  should  be  cured 
of  its  credulity,  and  he  of  his  infatuation. 

Successful  Operation  for  Cataract  after  sixty  years  of  Blind- 
ness.  By  M .  Serres,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpe- 
lier. — ^Boichat)  67  years  of  age,  cutler  by  trade,  consulted  M« 
Serres  in  March,  1844,  for  a  wound  of  the  right  eye,  which 
had  been  several  days  previously  inflicted  by  a  foil.  Treat- 
ment failed  to  prevent  a  loss  of  the  sight  of  the  wounded  eye. 
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which  reduced  the  patient  to  a  state  of  perfect  blindnes,  for 
he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  other  sixty  years  before  from 
small-pox.  The  patient  desiring  M.  Serres  to  operate  on  the 
right  eye  for  cataract,  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  left^  in 
which  he  recognized  the  existence  of  a  lenticular  cataract,  to* 
gether  with  a  slight  albugo  upon  the  external  lateral  seg- 
ment of  the  cornea.  Believing  that  the  operation,  if  perform- 
ed on  the  right  eye,  would  be  embarrassed  with  many  diffi- 
culties^ he  proposed  to  operate  on  the  left  To  this  the  pa* 
tient  submitted,  although  under  the  conviction  that  it  would 
prove  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  of  no  service  to  him 
for  the  space  of  sixty  years.  A  principal  motive  of  M.  Serres 
for  wishing  to  operate  on  the  left  eye  was  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, how  long  the  function  of  an  organ  may  be  suspended 
without  being  annihilated.  The  operation  was  performed,  and 
even  before  it  was  finished,  the  patient  exclaimed  that  he 
could  see.  This  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  an  optical 
illusion,  but  three  days  afterwards  when  the  patient  wns  visit- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  were  any  hope  of 
the  success  of  the  operation,  M.  Serres  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  perfect,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  left  eye 
was  completely  restored.  Eighteen  months  after  the  opera- 
tion the  patient  was  still  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  vision  of  the 
left  eye.  This  fact,  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  assertion  made  by  many  writers, 
that  in  very  ancient  cataracts  en  operation  must  prove  unpro- 
ductive of  good,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
retina  has  been  for  a  great  length  of  time  condemned  to  re- 
pose it  has  lost  its  sensibility.  It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  alter  sixty  years  of  a 
total  suspension  of  its  function,  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
objects  should  be  recovered  simultaneously  with  the  im- 
pinging of  light  upon  the  retina.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  vision  of  Boichat  is  not  of  that  feeble  and  vague  sort 
which  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  conduct  one  along  a  street,  but 
of  that  clear  and  full  kind  which  enables  him  to  read  with  &- 
cility.    It  may  be  objected  that  in  this  case,  as  the  cataract 
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was  incomplete,  the  retma  bad  never  been  entirely  secluded 
from  the  contact  of  the  light.  To  this,  Mr.  Serres  responds, 
that  the  man  assured  him  in  the  most  positive  and  formal  man- 
ner that  he  had  been  completely  blind  of  the  left  eye  ever 
since  he  was  six  years  of  age — that  after  the  loss  of  the  right 
and  before  the  left  was  operated  on,  he  was  entirely  blind, 
and  besides,  i^t  the  moment  of  the  operation  the  opacity  of 
the  pupil  was  so  complete,  that  had  not  allowance  been  made 
for  this  circumstance  the  immobility  of  the  iris  would  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  cataract  was  complicated  with  amai>- 
rosis.  Had  the  integrity  of  the  visual  functions  of  the  right 
side  any  agency  in  preserving  the  sensibility  of  the  left? 
This  is  very  possible,  and  therefore  a  difference  may  exist  be- 
tween those  persons  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  and 
those  who  have  lost  that  of  one  only.  As  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  indefinite  suspension  of  its  functions,  would  it  not  be  disr 
creet  when  both  eyes  are  affected  with  cataract,  not  to  ope- 
rate on  both  at  the  same  time?  If  but  one  should  be  operated 
on,  the  other  could  be  at  some  subsequent  period,  in  the  event 
<rf^  its  faiiure,  or  in  the  event  of  the  sight  of  it  being  lost  after 
it  had  been  restored? 

TdbcLcco  in  Facial  Neuralgia. — M.  Gower  commends  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  tobacco  in  neuralgia  of  the 
fiawe.  For  twenty  years  he  has  employed  the  tincture  and  in- 
fusion, locally  applied,  with  the  greatest  success.  This  suc- 
cess, however,  he  remarks,  was  in  some  degree  unmerited,  for 
although  his  success  was  decided  and  satisfactory,  he  di4  not 
know  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  stimulant  or  sedative  ac- 
tion of  the  tobacco.  He  continued  its  empirical  employment 
until  M.  Chippendale  demonstrated  that  its  efficacy  was  ow- 
ing to  the  narcotine,  and  that  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant  re- 
tarded its  action  by  preventing  the  absorption  of  its  narcotic 
principles.  It  is  therefore  to  the  extract  of  narcotine  that 
the  preference  should  be  given.  M.  Gower  has  seen  in  three 
cases  a  single  appUcationiof  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  ex- 
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tract,  almost  instantly  not  only  calm,  but  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  neuralgic  paroxysms.  This  preparation  rubbed  on 
the  side  of  the  face  is  said  also  to  relieve,  almost  instantly, 
tooth-ache. 

Beef 'Gall  in  Constipation. — Dr.  Allnat  remarks  that  although 
beef-gall  is  not  at  present  employed  by  physicians,  it  does  not 
merit  the  desuetude  into  which  it  has  fallen.  He  speaks  of  it 
in  constipation  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms.  His  opinion  is 
deduced  from  two  classes  of  facts — the  one  theoretical — the 
other  practical.  Habitual  constipation,  he  remarks,  in  seden* 
tary  persons,  commonly  depends  upon  the  absence  of  bile. 
The  contents  of  the  bowels  pass  slowly  through  them  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  acted  on  by  their  natural  stim* 
ulus  to  produce  the  degree  of  peristaltic  action  necessary  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  their  contents.  When  this  happens 
the  stools  are  of  a  greyish  complexion  and  solid,  because  of 
the  absorption  of  the  more  liquid  parts,  and  they  then  col- 
lect in  masses  in  the  large  intestines,  and  assume  a  globular 
form,  obstructing  the  bowels  mechanically^  and  thus  prevent^ 
ing  the  evacuation  of  their  contents.  Now,  the  author  as- 
serts, if  these  consolidated  masses  are  exposed,  out  of  the 
body,  to  the  action  of  beet-gall,  they  immediately  swell  and 
are  in  a  short  time  dissolved  and  present  the  appearance  of 
natural  fecal  matter  in  color  and  consistence.  The  same  ef- 
fect is  produced  if  beef-gall  diluted  with  water  is  injected  into 
the  bowels  of  an  individual  laboring  under  obstinate  constipsr 
tion.  Three  cases,  which  we  shall  not  trouble  you  with,  are 
adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion,  and  in  which,  after  the 
employment  of  the  most  active  purgatives  and  the  most  ini* 
tating  injections,  a  clyster  of  beef-gall  or  the  administration  of 
pills  made  of  the  bile,  after  its  evaporation  and  reduction,  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract,  produced  without  griping  or 
any  other  inconvenience,  natural  stools. 

Now,  besides  the  fact  which  we  have  already  shovm,  and 
we  trust  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  paristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  does  not  depend  upon  the  supposed  stimulant 
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properties  of  bSe,  and  upon  which  the  whole  of  l)r.  Allnatt's 
theory  rests;  the  bile  has  other  and  more  elevated  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy.  That  it  is  an  excrementitial  secretion 
is  DOW  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  that  its  suspension 
interferes  directly  with  nutrition,  and  produces  general  and 
very  various  derangements,  we  have  illustrated  and  proved, 
and  therefore  if  beef^gall  has  any  particular  efficacy  in  remov* 
ing  constipation  dependent  upon  deficient  or  perverted  action 
of  the  liver,  or  indeed,  in  the  cure  of  any  affection  resulting 
from  a  kindred  cause,  it  must  be  upon  some  other  principle 
than  that  assumed  by  Dr.  Allnat.  Besides  the  theoretical  ab- 
surdity into  which  the  advocate  of  beef-gall  has  involved  him- 
self, the  practical  interest  of  his  article  rests  upon  one  &ct 
which  he  has  failed  to  establish,  but  which  is  indispensable. 
He  alleges  that  dry  and  hard  feces  are  dissolved  by  beef«gall; 
that  may  be,  but  he  has  not  shown  us  that  it  accomplished 
that  object  any  better  than  oil  or  other  fatty  substances  would 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  this  fact  is  once  estab- 
lished we  may  be  encouraged  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  be 
true  that  the  bile  of  one  animal,  and  formed  of  very  different 
materials,  can  perform  the  office  of  bile  in  the  economy  of  an- 
other, not  only  of  a  diffisrent  species,  but  different  genus.  The 
difference  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  is 
amongst  the  most  familiar  of  physiological  facts. 

Amongst  the  virtues  of  beef-gall  there  is  one  signalized  by  Dr. 
Allnatt,  a  notice  of  which  should  not  be  onntted  entirely.  We 
allude  to  its  action  upon  opium  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
the  narcotic  property  of  which  it  destroys.  The  constipating 
effect  of  opium  is  ascribed  to  its  action  on  the  liver,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  it  either  suspends  or  so  much  diminishes  as  to 
be  insufficient  to  stimulate  the  bowels.  This  is  a  formidable 
objection  to  opium  when  we  desire  to  produce  its  sedative  ef* 
fects  only.  If  Dr.  Allnat  is  to  be  believed,  beef-gall  is  effectu- 
al in  neutralizing  the  constipating  effects  of  opium  without 
impairing  in  the  least  its  sedative  action. 
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Akt.  n. — CoMu  treaUd  at  A«  LtAOMmlle  Marine  HotpUaL    Repotted  hf 
Mr.  Chakues  L.  Ltlb,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Haaris. 

Hematemesis. — ^James  McGlinn,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  oc- 
cupation a  ditcher,  of  intemperate  habits,  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital,  August  11th,  1845.  Three  years  ago  he  was 
engaged  at  work  on  the  shores  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
was  compelled  to  labor  constantly  in  water,  sleeping  in  his 
wet  clothes  at  night  After  pursuing  this  life  for  several 
months  he  was  attacked  with  intermittent  fever.  About  this 
time  he  was  advised  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  his  health;  he 
was  improved  by  the  travel  and  change  of  climate,  but  en- 
gaging in  his  laborious  occupation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City, 
in  a  short  time  he  was  taken  with  diarrhea,  which  persisted 
for  several  months  before  it  was  finally  arrested — leaving  him 
in  a  debilitated  state,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Six 
months  ago,  Hematemesis  came  on,  after  he  had  been  endur* 
ing  much  fatigue  and  exposure  to  rain  and  cold,  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  which  he  resorted  to  large  potations  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  hemorrhage  came  on  at  night,  after  he  had  been 
indulging  more  excessively  than  usual  in  drink, — and  recurred, 
at  intervals,  until  he  was  admitted  in  August. 

At  this  time  his  face  was  pale  and  blanched,  his  skin  dry; 
pulse  quick,  small  and  feeble;  tongue  smooth  and  nearly  ex- 
sanguineous.  Nothing  passed  from  his  bowels  but  blood, 
which  was  thin,  and  of  an  arterial  character.  On  the  night  of 
the  11th  August,  he  vomited  more  than  a  quart  of  coagulated 
blood. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  acetate  of  lead,  grs.  iii.,  and  opium, 
gr.  i.  The  following  day  a  fourth  of  a  gram  of  tannin  was 
exhibited  every  two  hours.  This  course  arrested  the  hemate- 
mesis as  well  as  the  discharge  of  biood  by  the  bowels.  He 
improved  slowly  under  the  administration  of  tinct  mur.  fer.  • 
until  about  the  first  of  September,  when  his  extremities  be- 
came (Edematous,  to  which  ascites  followed  shortly  afterwards. 
The  usual  remedies  for  such  cases  were  applied.  The  abdo- 
men continued  to  enlarge,  and  became  shining  and  tense. 
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Respiration  hurried  and  difficult  on  account  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  dropsy  whioh  compelled  the  patient  to  retain  the 
semi-erect  posture;  pulse  quick;  a  blowing  sound  of  the  heart 

An  operation  was  deemed  necessary  for  his  relief,  which 
was  performed  by  Professor  Gross  on  the  9th,  by  which  up- 
wards of  two  gallons  of  serum  were  removed. 

10th.  Saturated  tinct.  iodine  was  applied  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  abdomen  and  a  bandage  applied.  Was  ordered 
tinct  fer.  mur.  and  nutritious  diet 

11th.  Pulse  130,  soft  and  small;  skin  dry  and  cool;  tongue 
slightly  furred  and  moist;  bowels  open. 

13th.     Treatment  continued. 

14th.  Abdomen  again  becoming  enlarged;  fever  and  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse  during  the  evening. 

15th.     Water  still  increasing;  prescription  continued. 

16th.  Some  fever,  and  at  night  tongue  dry;  bowels  open; 
skin  dry  and  hot;  pulse  still  increasing  in  frequency. 

17th.  Abdomen  painful  from  accumulation  of  water;  some 
fluid  escaping  from  the  puncture;  by  means  of  cups  a  large 
quantity  was  drawn  off,  affording  him  much  relief;  large  quan- 
tities continuing  to  pass  through  the  puncture. 

18th.     Slept  well  during  the  night    Recurrence  of  hema- 
temesis  followed   by  syncope.     Carb.  ammonia,    camphor 
mixture  and  brandy  were  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  stimu-  • 
lating  him.    To  these  sulphate  of  quinine,  acetate  of  lead  and 
tannin  were  subjoined,  which  constituted  the  treatment 

On  the  next  day,  about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  hematemesis  again  recurred,  and  was  followed  by  fatal 
syncope;  he  died  at  3  o'clock. 

Autopsy. — ^On  making  an  incision  into  the  abdomen  a  large 
quantity  of  straw-colored  serum  was  found;  no  attempt  had 
been  made  at  reparation  of  the  puncture  made  by  the  trocar. 
Spleen  enlarged,  indurated,  and  its  surface  cartilaginous.  The 
pleura  also  contained  a  quantity  of  straw-colored  serum.  The 
lungs  pale,  and  containing  two  or  three  small  calcareous  de- 
posits; otherwise  healthy.  Pericardium  distended  with  serum; 
heart  pale  and  flabby.    The  veins  of  the  oesophagus,  and  of 
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the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomachy  varicose.  Stomach  dis- 
tended with  dark  blood.  Several  small  ulcers  communicating 
with  the  varicose  veins  in  the  oesophagus.  The  blood  found 
in  the  stomach  and  btestines  was  not  coagulated. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia — Paralysis  of  the  Lsg  from  a  Bed 
Sore. — The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  native  of  Germany,  23 
years  of  age,  of  sanguineo-bitious  temperament,  a  brewer  by 
occupation,  and  of  in  temperate  habits;  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  on  the  21st  of  October  last  He  was  attacked  three 
weeks  previous  to  his  admission  with  a  short,  hacking 
cough,  slight  fever,  and  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  over 
the  infra-mammary  region;  had  been  subject  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  delirium  tremens. 

When  admitted  he  manifested  great  muscular  debility,  and 
much  nervous  irritability,  which  resembled  somewhat  paraly- 
sis agitans,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  the  mercurial  tremor, 
as  it  was  an  involuntary  trembling  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
when  unsupported.  When  admitted  his  pulse  was  small,  fee* 
ble,  and  quick;  tongue  coated  with  a  dark  brown  fur,  fissured, 
dry,  and  red  at  the  tip  and  edges;  teeth  covered  with  sordes; 
countenance  sallow,  with  occasional  flushing  of  the  cheeks; 
bowels  much  constipated;  expectoration  slight  and  pneumo- 
nic; tenderness  over  the  epigastrium;  pain  on  pressure  over 
the  cervico-dorsal  region  of  the  spine.  Auscultation  revealed 
the  crepitus  rhonchus  over  the  anterior  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  lung;  slight  broncophony  and  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  lower  lobe;  respiration  feeble  over  the  inferior  anterior 
portion  of  the  left  lung.  Prominent  among  these  symptoms 
were  a  want  of  muscular  tonicity  and  exhaustion  of  nervous 
influence,  produced  by  frequent  attacks  of  mania  a  potu;  the 
the  almost  invariable  symptom  of  which,  (tremors)  became 
more  prolonged  after  each  successive  attack,  until  the  morbid 
condition  was  permanently  impressed  upon  the  brain  and 
great  nervous  centres. 

Calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were  administered  in  small 
and  repeated  doses— three  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  lat- 
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ter — until  slight  ptyalism  was  induced.  Dry  cups  and  blisters 
were  alternately  applied  over  the  seats  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness; strict  attention  was  paid  to  the  secretions;  this,  togeth* 
er  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  consisting,  mostly,  of  camphor 
mixture,  carb.  ammonia,  porter,  and  quinine,  constituted  the 
treatment  from  his  admittance  up  to  the  first  of  November. 
At  that  titne  the  crepitus  rale  could  be  heard  over  the  entire 
T^ion  of  the  right  lung;  expectoration  profuse;  nervousness 
80  increased  that  he  could  with  difficulty  partially  protrude 
his  tongue,  which  was  smooth  and  red;  great  restlessness  and 
extreme  debility;  perspiration  sour  and  at  times  profuse.  He 
continued  in  this  state,  without  any  manifest  change,  for  near^ 
ly  a  week,  when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  or  stupor,  which 
continued  for  several  days.  Brandy,  carb.  ammonia,  and  oth- 
er powerful  stimulants  were  given  in  large  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  and  counter-irritants  were  applied  over  the 
cervico-dorsal  region  of  the  spine.  Under  this  treatment  the 
delirium  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  severer  pneumonic  symp* 
toms. 

On  the  15th  November,  his  nates  were  found  extensively 
inflamed  and  disposed  to  gangrene.  The  parts  were  protect- 
ed by  means  of  cotton  as  well  as  possible,  but  owing  to  hii 
exhausted  condition,  and  the  long  continued  posture  on  his 
back,  a  deep  and  extensive  slough  was  formed,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  sacroiliac,  and  part  6f  the  lumbar  region.  A 
poultice  made  of  ground  flaxseed,  charcoal,  and  cinchona^ 
was  applied,  after  having  moistened  the  parts  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  nitric  acid,  which,  with  the  internal  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating treatment,  rapidly  promoted  the  detachment  of  the 
slough.  The  ulcer  extended  farther  and  more  deeply  on  the 
right,  than  on  the  left  side;  and  when  the  gangrenous  parts 
were  thrown  of!,  it  exposed  a  large  part  of  the  iliac  bones. 
At  the  same  time  were  manifested  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  as  pain  on  pressure  over  the  hypogastric  region 
and  frequent  micturition.  These,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peared as  the  ulcer  healed. 

Dec.  1st    Pneumonic  inflammation  subsided;  ulcer  healthy 
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and  partially  healed;  countenance  of  the  patient  much  bloated; 
considerable  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities;  dull  pain  fre- 
quently felt  along  the  course  of  the  gluteal,  smaller  sciatic  and 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves;  accompanied  by  partial  paralysis 
of  the  peroneal  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  leg, 
and  toes,  so  that  the  foot  is  not  only  thrown  out  of  its  proper 
line  of  direction,  but  is  also  distorted  and  twisted  upon  itseU', 
resembling  somewhat  that  variety  of  club-foot  termed  talgses 
varus.  Motion,  or  the  slightest  pressure  over  the  lumbar  re- 
gion aggravates  the  pain,  while  the  recumbent  posture  relieves 
it  There  is  also  a  loss  of  natural  temperature  in  the  affected 
leg  and  foot,  which  are  constantly  bedewed  with  a  cold  and 
clammy  moisture.  No  involuntary  retractions  of  the  affected 
muscles  can  be  excited,  which  is  evidence  that  the  process  of 
ulceration  affected  not  only  the  nerves  of  the  part,  but  also 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  itself.  For  the  relief  of 
these  symptoms  the  usual  remedies  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
as  yet  with  but  little  success. 

Feb.  1st.  Ulcer  has  cicatrized;  symptoms  of  incipient  an* 
asarca  still  continue;  likewise  tremors  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, even  when  supported;  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
nerves  of  the  leg  and  foot  unabated;  distortion  of  the  foot 
somewhat  augmented;  secretions  regular^  and  general  health 
improved. 

LouisvUk^  February^  1846. 
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[concluded.] 

The  subjects  of  this  treatise  are  on  every  account  so  im- 
portant)  a  knowledge  of  them  is  so  necessary  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  they  are  here  treated  with  so  much  clearness  and 
ability,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at 
a  continuation  of  our  notice  of  the  volume.  In  our  last  num- 
ber we  left  our  author  on  the  causes  of  abscess  of  the  liver^  the 
most  obvious  of  which,  though  by  no  means  a  frequent  one, 
18  a  blow  or  other  mechanical  injury.  The  second,  and,  as 
he  hdlds,  far  more  frequent  cause,  suppurative  inflammation  of 
some  vein^  we  announced,  but  were  obliged  to  close  our  article 
without  reciting  any  of  the  proofs  adduced  iQ  support  of  the 
position.  As  we  then  said,  the  point  strikes  us  as  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  and  some  of  the  evidence  in  its  favor  we  will 
now  proceed  to  give. 

It  is  known  that  collections  of  pus  in  the  lungs,  liver,  joints, 
or  between  the  muscles,  fiequently  follow  sev#re  injuries  or 
surgicai  operations — that  they  form  rapidly,  and,  with  very 
slight  local  symptoms,  often  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days. 
So  when  mercury  is  injected  into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog, 
the  animal,  after  a  day  or  two,  becomes  feverish,  is  aflfected 
with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  which  he  dies;  and 
on  examination  after  death  is  found  with  small  indurated 

2  * 
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masses  and  circumscribed  abscesses  in  his  lungs,  each  of  which 
contains  in  the  centre  a  small  globnle  of  mercury.  In  such 
cases  the  foreign  matter  is  arrested  in  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  lungs,  for  the  pus  globules  are  much  larger  than  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood;  irritation  follows,  and  a  deposit  of  matter 
is  the  result  The  lungs  are  the  organs  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  such  an  experiment,  or  from  purulent  phlebitis  conse- 
quent on  injury  of  the  head  or  limbs,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  irritating  matters  are  conveyed  direcdy  to  them,  and 
may  be  wholly  detained  in  their  capillaries.  In  the  latter  case 
abscesses  would  be  found  only  in  the  lungs.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  liver  becomes  the  recipient  of  a  part  of  the  pua, 
and  then  it  too  is  the  seat  of  scattered  abscesses. 

It  would  appear  from  some  observations  by  Cruveilhier, 
that  such  abscesses  are  most  apt  to  ensue  upon  injuries  involv- 
ing bones,  inflammation  of  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  bones 
being  more  likely  to  cause  them,  than  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  other  textures.  He  placed  a  globule  of  mercury  in 
the  medullary  cavity  of  the  femur  of  dogs,  and  never  failed 
to  find  it  scattered  through  the  lungs,  each  globule  the  centre 
of  a  small  abscess.  Injuries  of  the  head,  it  has  been  long  no- 
ticed, are  especially  liable  to  be  followed  by  hepatic  abscesses, 
and  in  the  above  circumstances  we  have  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  fact.  In  like  manner  cancer  of  the  breast  may 
be  the  source  of  cancerous  tumors  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  the 
cancer-cells,  like  the  pus-globules,  being  disseminated  through 
the  veins.    In  view  of  all  this  our  author  thinks  that — 

^'•It  may  be  considered  established,  that  the  abscesses 
which  form  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  after  surgical  opera- 
tions and  injuries  of  the  head  or  limbs,  are  owing  to  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  a  vein,  and  the  consequent  contamination 
of  the  blood  by  pus.  The  globules  of  pus,  mingled  with  the 
blood,  are  conveyed  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and, 
it  would  seem,  by  becoming  mechanically  arrested  there,  ex- 
cite circumscribed  inflammation  and  abscess.  If  any  of 
the  globules  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  to  the 
^  left  side  of  the  heart,  they  are  sent  in  the  arterial  current  to 
'  other  organs,  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  these 
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oi^&ns,  excite,  as  m  the  lungs,  iDflammation  of  limited  extent, 
rapidly  passing  on  to  abscess." 

Thus  far  the  author  has  alluded  only  to  inflammation  of 
those  veins  which  return  their  blood  immediately  to  the  vena 
cava,  in  which  case  the  pus  must  pass  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  before  it  can  be  sent  to  other  organs.  But  there 
are  veins  in  the  body  of  a  difierent  destination — those  that  go 
to  form  the  vena  portae.  One  of  these  becoming  inflamed,  the 
pus  goes  not  to  the  lungs  first  to  be  detained  in  them,  but  to 
the  liver  where  it  sets  up  suppurative  action.  Cruveilhier 
found  it  so;  for  when  he  injected  mercury  into  one  of  the 
veins  that  feed  the  vena  portae,  it  was  stopped  in  the  liver, 
and  became  the  source  of  abscesses  there,  just  as  it  led  to 
the  same  in  the  lungs  when  injected  into  the  crural  vein. 

**He  injected  mercury  into  one  of  the  mesenteric  veins  of  a 
dog.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  dog  died,  and  the 
sunace  of  the  liver  was  found  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  a 
deep  red  color,  which  extended  four  or  five  lines  into  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  red  masses  was  a 
small  globule  of  mercury." 

Injury  of  any  of  these  veins  is  often  followed  by  abscess  of 
the  liver.  Cruveilhier  relates  a  case  where  it  was  consequent 
upon  repeated  attempts  to  return  a  prolapsed  rectum.  It  has 
been  known  to  result  from  operations  on  the  rectum  and  for 
strangulated  hernia.  Hence  our  author  concludes  there  is  a 
third,  and  much  more  frequent  cause  pf  abscess  of  the  liver  • 

than  either  of  those  mentioned:  namely,  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines^  stomachy  gall-bladder^  or  ducts^  all  of  which  return  their    * 
blood  through  the  liver. 

A  connexion  between  abscess  of  the  liver  and  dysentery 
has  long  been  noticed,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Budd  they 
are  associated  far  more  frequently  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  Thus,  in  twenty-nine  cases  recorded  by  Annesley, 
in  India,  there  were  twenty-one  in  which  ulcers  were  discov- 
ered in  the  large  intestine;  in  two  others  the  bowel  was  oth- 
erwise diseased,  and  in  the  remainis^  cases,  our  author-thinks 
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it  probable^  ulceration  of  the  intestines  existed  but  was  over- 
looked. Of  thirteen  cases  in  which  he  made  the  autopsy, 
nine  presented  ulcers  either  in  the  large  or  small  intestines,  or 
in  the  stomach.  Andral  and  Louis,  without  suspecting  any 
connexion  between  ulcerated  intestine  and  abscess  of  the 
liver,  of  sixteen  cases  noticed  ulcers  in  the  bowels,  stomach, 
or  gall  bladder  in  eight,  or  one  half.  Of  the  others,  one  was 
caused  by  a  blow,  and  four  seemed  the  consequence  of  phle- 
bitis. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  latter  five  cases  no 
ulcers  were  found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  gall-bladder; 
deducting  these  cases  attributable  to  other  causes  we  have 
eleven  left^  which  must  be  referred  to  ulceration  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parts. 

The  author  multiplies  facts  tending  to  the  same  point,  but 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  his  position.  Admitting  then  that  abscess  of  the  liver, 
where  not  dependent  upon  mechanical  violence,  is  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  ulceration  of  some  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  question  may  arise,  is  this  from  a  spread 
of  inflammation  to  the  liver,  or  from  some  contamination  of 
the  portal  blood?  Obviously,  Dr.  Budd  maintains,  from  the 
latter  cause,  and  he  goes  on  to  say — 

^^This  may  be  either  by  pus^  formed  by  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  one  of  the  small  intestinal  vems;  or  by  matter  of 
other  kind  resulting  from  softening  of  the  tissues;  or  by  the 
fetid  gaseous  and  liquid  contents  of  the  large  intestine  in  dys- 
entery, which  must  he  absorbed  and  conveyed  immediately  to 
the  liver.  It  seems  probable,  that  contamination  of  the  first 
kind  usually  gives  rise  to  small  scattered  abscesses;  of  the 
last,  to  difluse  inflammation,  and  a  larger,  perhaps  single,  col- 
lection of  pus.  If  the  morbid  matter  be  such,  that  it  does 
not  mix  readily  with  the  blood — as  globules  of  pus  or  mercu- 
ry— it  will  cause  small,  circumscribed  abscesses,  the  rest  of 
the  liver  being  healthy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  morbid  mat- 
ter be  readily  difliisible  in  the  blood,  all  the  blood  will  be  viti- 
ated, and  difluse  inflammation  result." 


But,  he  holds,  it  is  not  every  form  of  ulceration  of  the  stonv 
ach  and  intestines,  that  gives  rise  to  abscess  of  the  liver.    It 
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is  not  apt  to  result  from  the  ulceration  attendant  upon  typhoid 
feyer;  nor  from  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  after  bums,  or  of 
the  intestines  in  phthisis.  It  seems  to  occur  chiefly  in  con* 
junction  with  the  sloughing  ulceration  in  acute  dysentery; 
^and  with  chronic  ulcers  attended  with  thickening  and  indu- 
ration of  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue." 

Not  more  than  one  of  the  causes  assigned  by  our  author 
for  hepatic  abscess  is  found,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  this  circumstance  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  that  malady.  Where  the  abscess  could 
be  traced  to  a  blow,  or  to  suppurative  imflammation  of  some 
vein  that  returns  its  blood  immediately  to  the  vena  cava,  there 
were  no  ulcers  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  gall  ducts.  And 
when  ulcers  were  found  in  the  intestines,  they  were  not  pre- 
sent in  the  stomach  or  gall-bladder. 

Congestion,  spirit-drinking,  and  the  many  other  causes  to 
which  the  abscess  of  the  liver  has  been  ascribed  by  authors, 
Dr.  Budd  contends,  do  not  lead  to  that  result.  Ardent  spirits 
excite  inflammation,  but  do  not  produce  abscess  of  the  liver, 
according  to  his  observation. 

The  size  of  these  abscesses  is  often  very  great,.  Dr.  B. 
mentions  one  which  contained  two  quarts.  Ha  quotes  a  case 
from  Annesley  in  which  an  abscessJn  the  liver  contained 
ninety  ounces  of  matter;  and  one  from  Dr.  Inman  in  which 
the  quantity  of  matter  was  thirteen  pints.  As  to  the  quality 
of  the  matter,  he  says: 

"The  matter  in  an  hepatic  abscess  is  usually  white  or  yel- 
lowish; and  is  free  from  odour,  unless  when  in  close  proximi- 
ty  to  the  lung,  where  it  sometimes  becomes  decomposed  and 
fetid,  from  the  admission  of  air.'' 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  causes  and  anatomy  of  this 
form  of  hepatic  ailment,  we  turn  next  to  the  symptoms^  re- 
specting which  our  author  holds  the  following  discouraging 
language: 

"In  most  works  on  medicine,  these  have  been  described  as 
being  much  more  uniform  than  they  really  are.  A  picturesque 
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^roup  is  sketched,  which  it  seems  very  easy  to  identify;  bat 
in  actual  practice,  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  physicians  who 
have  had  most  experience  in  this  disease,  confess  their  inabil- 
ity, in  many  cases,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases  of  the 
liver;  and  in  some,  even  to  pronounce  that  the  liver  is  the 
seat  of  disease  at  all.  Here,  as  in  the  diseases  of  other  inter- 
nal organs,  our  diagnosis  will  be  much  aided  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  arises.  This  knowl-. 
edge  will  make  us  observant  of  symptoms  which  would  oth* 
erwise  escape  our  notice,  and  will  enable  us  to  interpret  them 
rightly.*' 

This  obscurity  in  the  symptoms — this  absence  of  all  symp- 
toms, in  many  cases,  directly  referrible  to  the  liver — he  attrn 
botes  to  the  circumstance,  that  '^suppurative  inflammation  is 
generally  partial,  and  often  involves  only  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  the  natural  sensibility  of  which  is  slight" 

Among  the  symptoms — as  dry  cough,  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder,  pain  and  tension  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
the  general  characteristics  of  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  one 
to  which  he  attaches  special  importance; — that  is,  ^^permanent 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  but  espe* 
cially  of  the  right  rectus  muscle?^  The  following  case  illus- 
trates the  value  of  this  symptom,  and  deserves  to  be  carefiilly 
noted: 

^^In  the  autumn  of  1B37,  a  sailor,  29  years  of  age,  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Dreadnought,  immediately  on  his  arrival  from 
Calcutta.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  stated  that  he  had 
been  ill  thirty  days  of  fever,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  days, 
he  had  vomited  every  thin^  he  had  taken.  His  belly  was 
much  drawn  in,  and  the  parietes  were  extremely  rigid,  but 
there  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure.  He  was  somewhat 
thirsty,  but  afraid  to  drink,  on  account  of  the  vomiting  it  im- 
mediately excited.  My  impression  was  that  his  disease  was 
gastritis,  and  I  prescribed  for  him  accordingly.  The  symp- 
toms increased,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  could  be  get 
to  take  little  besides  toast  and  water,  which  he  sipped  rather 
than  drank.  He  died  about  a  month  after  his  admission  to  the 
Dreadnought  The  stomach  was  found  apparently  sound,  but 
the  liver  was  the  seat  of  a  large  abscess,  the  presence  of  which 
was  not  even  suspected.'? 
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Abscess  of  the  liver  may  discbai^e  itself  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  it  may  burst  bto  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  if  situa- 
ted on  the  surface  of  th^  liver;  or,  adhesion  forming,  it  may 
discharge  itself  through  the  abdominal  parietes;  if  on  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  liver,  it  may  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  burst 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or,  more  favorably,  may  make 
its  way  by  adhesion  through  the  lungs;  or,  finally,  it  may  be 
discharged  through  the  intestinal  canal,  adhesions  having 
fonned  between  the  edge  of  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  duode* 
num,  or  large  intestine. 

This  malady  is  of  a  protracted  character,  even  when  not  fa- 
tal, which  is  generally  the  case.  The  hepatic  tissue  and  the 
hard  gristly  substance  surrounding  the  abscess  cannot  con- 
tract; the  cavity  consequently  remains  unclosed,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  filled  with  pus.  It  is^  therefore,  a  matter  of  less 
consequence  than  would  at  first  appear  which  direction  the 
pus  may  take;  for  if  the  abscess  cannot  heal  death  must  even- 
tually occur,  although  in  one  case  it  may  be  longer  averted 
than  in  another. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said,  is  exceedingly  unsatisfacto- 
ry. If  it  is  caused  by  phlebitis  consequent  on  a  wound  or  in- 
jury of  the  head  or  limbs,  but  little  can  be  done.  The  general 
contamination  of  the  venous  blood  by  pus  leads  to  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  body — a 
condition  of  things  for  which  we  have  no  remedy. 

Where  its  origin  is  in  a  blow  we  have  more  to  expect  from 
treatment  Active  measures  employed  early  may  prevent 
the  formation  pf  matter.  Mercury  is  one  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  resorted  to  in  all  forms  of  hepatic  disease; 
but  its  eflicacy  in  inflammation  of  that  organ  is  questioned  by 
Dr.  Budd;  he  considers  that  it  is  ^^peculiarly  unsuited  to  sup- 
pvative  inflammation  of  the  liver." 

In  some  cases  there  seems  to  arise  a  necessity  for  opening 
the  abscess,  but  great  danger  attends  the  operation.  A  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess — a  mis- 
lake  which  would  be  almost  immediately  fatal  to  the  patient 
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This,  however,  may  be  avoided.  The  gall-bladder  distended 
by  bile  is  globular,  circumscribed,  hard,  and  equally  resisting 
in  every  part;  an  abscess  is  soft  and  fluctuating  at  its  summit, 
with  a  hard,  resisting  base,  and  is  not  so  well  defined. 

A  second  and  more  serious  danger  grows  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  liver  does  not  always  become  adherent  to 
the  abdominal  parte tes;  in  which  case  an  incision  would  emp- 
ty the  pus  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  bccasion  sudden  deadi. 
The  directions  of  the  author  under  circumstances  of  such  un- 
certainty are  the  best  that  could  be  given. 

^^I  would,  then,  never  recommend  opening  an  abscess  of  the 
liver,  unless  assured  by  circumscribed  oedema,  or  a  slight 
blush  on  the  skin,  that  union  had  taken  place  between  the  in- 
tegument and  abscess.  When  these  signs  are  wanting,  and 
the  skin  has  its  natural  appearance  and  color,  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  adhesions  have  formed,  and  if  we  thrust  a  knife 
into  the  abscess,  we  run  the  risk  of  discharging  the  matter  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum." 

He  gives  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Graves  for  ob- 
viating this  danger.  This  consists  in  laying  open  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  down  to  the  peritoneum,  filling  up  the  wound 
with  lint,  and  then  waiting  for  adhesive  inflammation  to  unite 
the  liver  to  the  side,  and  for  the  abscess  to  open  of  itself. — 
Thus  we  provide  against  two  accidents;  but  the  author  enu- 
merates others — as  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  wound,  which 
may  lead  to  gangrene,  and  speedily  carry  off  the  patient;  and. 
since  the  abscess  when  opened  will  continue  to  discharge  un- 
til the  system  is  exhausted  by  the  protracted  suppuration,  he 
concludes  that  the  patient  only  dies  the  earlier  for  our  med- 
dling. 

Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  liver  occurs  rarely,  but  cases 
of  it  are  related  by  the  author.  In  one,  it  followed  gangrene 
of  the  toes  from  cold,  and  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  it; 
it  was  accompanied  by  gangrene  in  the  lungs  also.  Gangrene, 
however  excited,  in  one  part,  has  a  tendency,  in  the  words  of 
our  author,  ^^to  cause  gangrene  in  other  parts  remote  from  it 
and  not  subject  to  the  same  influence."    He  supposes  this  is 
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explained  by  the  chemical  law,  that  matter  in  a  state  of  change 
tends  to  bring  whatever  parts  it  may  touch  into  the  same  state 
of  transformation.  He  quotes  Rokitansky  to  the  effect,  that 
he  has  several  times  observed  gangrene  of  the  liver  in  connex- 
ion with  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  never  without  gangrene  of 
some  other  part. 

The  section  which  follows  treats  of  ^^ Adhesive  inflammation 
of  the  capsule  and  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  Cirrhosis, 
and  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver." 
Various  causes  may  excite  these  inflammations,  but  the  most 
firequent  is  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  case  of  ascites 
and  vomiting  of  blood,  reported  in  this  number  of  the  Journal 
18  in  point  Dr.  Budd  relates  cases  marked  by  the  same 
symptoms.  These  forms  of  liver-disease  are  most  frequent  in 
lai^e  towns  where  the  poorer  classes  drink  hard;  the  granular 
and  hob-nail  liver,  called  by  the  French  cirrhosis,  is  familiarly 
termed  the  gin-drinkers^  liver  by  English  practitioners,  so  gen- 
erally may  it  be  traced  to  indulgence  in  that  potation. 

We  pass  over  the  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  minutely  given  by 
the  author,  and  quote  from  his  remarks  on  its  diagnosis. 

*In  the  early  stage  of  cirrhosis,  the  symptoms  are  often 
few,  and  present  no  distinctive,  and,  to  common  eyes,  no 
alarming  characters — so  that  it  is  only  by  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  arise  that  we  are  led  to  perceive 
their  true  significance.  Slight  sallowness  of  complexion^  a 
ddl  pain  or  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  with  occasional  feverishness,  in  a  person  above  the  age 
of  thirty,  who  has  been  long  in  the  liabit  of  drinking  spirits  to 
excess,  are  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
cirrhosis,  even  before  there  is  any  direct  proof  that  the  circu- 
lation through  the  liver  is  impeded.  The  symptoms,  in  them- 
selves, may  be  slight,  but  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  pa- 
tient enables  us  to  regard  them  as  tokens  of  organic  and  in* 
curable  disease.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  only 
by  knowing  the  causes  of  the  disease,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  usually  occurs,  that  we  become  watchful  of  its 
earliest  tokens,  and  perceive,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  that,  in 
coming,  it  casts  before  it 

*^Wnen  by  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  circulation 
tiiroi:^  the  liver  is  bo  impeded  as  to  cause  ascites,  the  diag- 
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nosTS  is  much  more  easy.  The  cases  most  difficDh  to  distai' 
guish  from  it  are  those  in  which  ascites  is  asscciated  with 
great  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It  now  and  then  happens 
that  a  mun  is  brought  into  our  London  hospitals  with  great 
ascites,  and  most  of  the  other  symptoms  of  cirrhosis.  After 
a  time  the  ascites  diminish,  and  the  spleen  is  found  enormous- 
ly en'arged.  The  ascites  may  completely  disappear,  and  the 
patient  regain  health  enough  for  his  former  pursuits.  I  have 
met  with  three  cases  of  this  kind,  but  have  never  ascertained 
by  dissection  what  the  disease  really  is.  The  spleen  is  much 
enlarged,  which  it  is  not  in  cirrhosis,  and  the  complexion  may 
not  he  sallow,  but  in  other  respects  the  characters  of  the  two 
diseases  are  almost  identical." 

The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  will  afford  a  doe  to  the 
nature  of  his  complaint  While  peritonitis,  which  has  some 
symptoms  in  common  with  cirrhosis,  attacks  persons  of  all 
modes  of  life,  only  the  intemperate  are  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  cirriiosis.  So  too  of  cancer;  it  is  found  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  in  the  temperate;  cirrhosis  is  seldom  seen,  except 
among  those  who  have  suffered  privations,  and  drunk  spirits 
to  excess. 

The  treatment  to  be  useful  must  be  early  applied.  The 
best  remedies  are  then  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  liver, 
with  saline  medicines,  and  low  diet  But  as  hard  drinkers  do 
not  bear  bleeding  well,  the  cupping  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  delirium  tremens  may  supervene.  When  pushed  as  far 
as  is  deemed  safe,  it  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  a 
blister.  Mercury  and  iodide  oi  potassium  should  follow,  the 
former  being  carried  to  the  point  of  slightly  touching  the 
gums. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  liver  is  another  form  of 
hepatic  disorder  treated  of  in  this  volume.  It  may  be  seated 
in  the  vena  ports,  or  the  hepatic  veins,  and  in  the  trunks  or 
the  branches.  A  blow  may  excite  it,  or  it  may  follow  suppu* 
ration  in  other  parts,  as  that  which  results  from  injuries  of  the 
brain.  The  author  supposes  that  inflammation  of  the  hepatic 
veins  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  believ- 
ed, being  overlooked  in  post  mortem  dissections. 
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The  gall-bladder  and  ducts  are  subject  to  various  forms  of 
inflammation,  styled  by  our  author  catarrhal,  suppurative, 
croupal,  and  ulcerative.  These  several  modifications  depend 
upon  the  causes  which  excite  the  inflammation.  The  first,  he 
thinks,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  a  mild  disease,  attended  with 
feverishness,  slight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and,  if  many 
of  the  ducts  become  closed  by  thickening  of  their  coats,  or 
by  the  viscid  secretion,  with  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  jaundice.  Many  of  the  cases  of  simple  jaundice  coming 
on  in  healthy  persons,  and  attended  with  very  little  pain  and 
fever  he  ascribes  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  hepatic 
dncts. 

Suppurative  inflammation  is  of  a  severer  form.  It  some- 
times ends  in  death,  cases  of  which  the  author  reports.  Per- 
manent obstruction  in  the  cystic  duct  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  it. 

Croupal  inflammation  is  rare,  while  ulceration  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  inflammation 
yet  considered.  It  has  been  found  among  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  remittent  fever;  often  it  is  produced  by  gall-stones, 
and  seems  especially  liable  to  occur  in  persons  in  whom  the 
gall-bladder  has  suflered  from  former  disease.  It  may  lead  to 
various  results;  as  to  a  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  galt- 
Uadder  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  from  sloughing  of 
the  coats;  or  to  a  similar  discharge  into  the  duodenum  or  co- 
lon, adhesions   having  been  previously   established   between 

f  them  and  the  gall-bladder;  or  to  abscesses  of  the  liver,  as  was 

'  shown  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject 

The  treatment  in  all  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  is  mate- 
rially the  same.  Early  local  depletion  is  the  main  remedy, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  symptoms,  though 
slight  in  the  beginning,  may  end  in  fatal  closure  of  the  ducts 
of  the  liver,  and  should  be  naet  in  the  first  stage.  Our  author's 
words  on  this  point  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  importance  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  afiection  and  opportune  treatment 
He  says*^ 
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^^In  such  cases,  our  end  must  be,  not  so  much  to  relieve  the 
present  symptoms,  which  are  often  slight,  as  to  prevent  those 
changes  of  structure,  which,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  inevitably^ 
and  with  much  suffering,  destroy  life.  How  infinitely  valua- 
ble, then,  is  that  insight  which  enables  us  to  see  the  danger 
before  it  is  revealed  to  other  eyes,  and  when  alone  we  can  ef- 
fectually guard  against  it.  This  insight  we  can  derive  only 
from  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  forms 
of  disease  occur;  knowledge,  which  gives  meaning  to  symp- 
toms, otherwise  vague,  and  perhaps  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
regarded."  ' 

To  local  depletion  must  be  added  appropriate  diet,  and  the 
judicious  use  of  mercury.  Soda  is  mentioned  -as  a  remedy  of 
value  in  such  cases,  and  Dr.  Budd  thinks  favorably  of  it  He 
also  speaks  well  of  taraxacum,  as  possessing  the  power  of 
modifying  the  qualities  of  the  bile. 

We  come  now  to  another  class  of  hepatic  disorders-^thosc 
which  result  from  faulty  nutrition  of  the  liver,  or  faulty  secft- 
tion;  among  which  are  enumerated  softening  of  the  liver,  de- 
struction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  suppressed  secretion  of  bile, 
and  fatal  jaundice. 

These  affections  are  less  understood  than  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  liver.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal groups,  the  character  of  one  of  which  is  suspension  of  the 
secretion  of  bile;  of  the  other,  that  the  hepatic  cells  separate 
from  the  blood  some  abnormal  matter,  which  is  retained  in  the 
liver,  adding  to  its  size,  and  changing  its  texture  and  appear- 
ance. Fatal  jaundice  attends  this  state  of  ihe  liver.  No  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  bile  exists,  but  the  structure  of  the 
liver  is  changed;  its  size  is  diminished,  it  is  ^^soft,  or  flabby, 
and  df  a  light  yellow,  or  brownish-yellow,  or  crimson*orange^ 
or  some  kindred  tint." 

This  condition  of  the  liver  may  arise  from  various  causes; 
as  poison,  malignant  fevers,  or  even  mental  distress;  it  is  gen- 
erally soon  followed  by  delirium,  or  stupor,  passing  into  coma 
or  convulsions.  Still  it  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  even  after  the 
patient  has  reached  the  borders  of  this  state;  although  it  some* 
times  proves  so  from  mere  exhaustion,  without  delirium,  coma^ 
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or  convulsioas.  Having  cited  numerous  cases  illustrative  of 
all  the  shades  of  this  affection^  the  author  concludes  with  this 
passage: 

"I  have  brought  together  from  different  sources  the  cases 
related  In  this  chapter,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  may  be  suppressed,  and  the  secreting  substance  of 
the  liver  be  more  or  less  disorganized,  in  various  circumstan- 
ces, and  without  the  occurrence  of  any  process  that  we  are 
warranted  in  designating  injlammation.  It  would  seem  that 
this  suspension  o(  the  secretmg  process  and  disorganization  of 
the  liver,  may  result  from  powerful  and  depressing  emotions; 
but  that  it  is  far  more  frequently  produced  by  some  poison,  in- 
troduced from  without,  or  generated  in  the  body  by  faulty  as- 
similation or  digestion.  It  appears,  too,  that  various  poisons, 
— ^pus,  the  poison  of  serpents,  perhaps  the  poison  of  some 
fonps  of  fever,  and  various  others, — ^may  alike  stop  the  secre- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  disorganization 
of  its  structure,  while  their  other  effects  on  the  system  are 
very  different.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  some  cases,  as  in 
those  last  related,  the  disorganization  is  produced  slowly  and 
^adually,  and  so  wiUioul  shock;  while  in  the  more  terrible 
forms  of  disease,  of  which  instances  were  before  given,  the 
disorganization  is  sudden  and  rapid.  These  circumstances 
serve  to  explain  the  different  characters  of  the  illness  that  at- 
tended the  suppression  of  bile  in  the  different  cases  related. 
They  were  many  of  them  cases  of  essentially  diflferent  disea- 
ses, and  having  merely  this  one  effect,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  efffect,  m  common." 

The  means  of  distinguishing  jaundice  that  results  from  sup> 
pressed  secretion,  from  jaundice  produced  by  temporary  clo- 
sure of  the  ducts,  is  only  easy  where  the  affection  follows  a 
powerful  emotion,  or  occurs  in  the  course  of  purulent  phlebi- 
tis, or  in  consequence  of  some  known  poisoning,  or  in  several 
members  of  a  family  at  the  same  time,  or  in  quick  succession. 
*^In  all  these  instances,  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  of  some  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
have  arisen,  gives  significance  to  symptoms  that  would  other- 
wise be  vague  and  ambiguous."  Still,  where  we  have  no  in- 
s^t  of  this  kind,  and  where  the  cause  is  unknown  to  us,  we 
have  an  important  guide  in  the  circumstance  that  this  form  of 
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hepatic  disease  is  almost  always  attended  by  dimiiiUivm  in  the 
sixe  of  the  liver ^  while  in  most  other  cases  of  jaundice  that  or- 
gan is  enlarged. 

Active  purging  is  the  treatment  which  the  author  considers 
best  adapted  to  this  form  of  liver  complaint;  but  until  more 
is  known  respecting  its  causes.,  and  while  the  symptoms  are 
so  obscure,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  satisfactory  proofs  of 
the  good  or  ill  effects  of  any  particular  plans. 

In  the  succeeding  section  we  have  described,  Fatty  degen^ 
oration  of  the  liver — Partial  deposit  of  fat  fa  that  viscus — 
Waxy  liver — and  the  appearances  caused  by  deficiency  of  fat 
in  the  liver.  Of  these,  fatty  degeneration  is  the  most  common. 
Fat  is  natural  to  the  liver,  but  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  or- 
gan the  quantity  is  very  small.  In  the  fatty  liver  it  is  enor- 
mously increased.  The  hepatic  cells  are  gorged  with  large 
globules,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  thus  accumulated  in  a  liver 
may  equal  in  weight,  and  more  than  equal  in  bulk  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  liver  put  together.  The  author  relates  that 
Vauquelin  obtained  from  a  portion  of  fatty  liver,  by  boiling, 
«as  much  as  45  parts  of  oil  in  100  of  liver.  Nearly  half  the 
liver,  in  weight,  consisted  of  uncombined  oil.  The  fatty  liver 
is  thus  clearly  described: 

^^A  liver  that  has  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  may  be 
little  altered  in  shape,  but  it  is  larger,  and  paler,  and  softer, 
and  more  greasy,  than  natural.  These  changes  in  its  sensi- 
ble qualities  depend  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  interstitial 
deposit  of  the  oil-globules,  and  their  degree  may  give  us  some 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  oil  the  liver  contains.  When  this 
is  very  large,  the  liver  is  large  in  proportion,  sometimes  twice 
its  natural  size,  and  is  generally  somewhat  altered  in  shape, 
being  thicker  than  natural,  and  having  its  edges  blunter  or 
more  rounded.  The  capsule  of  the  liver  is  stretched  and 
smooth,  and  when  divided  its  edges  recede.  The  tissue  of  the 
liver  is  pale,  and,  generally,  throughout  of  a  soft  buff  color, 
dotted  with  brown  or  red.  The  brown  or  red  dots  mark  the 
centres  of  the  lobules,  which  are  usually  large  and  distinct^ 
and  are  bufi-colored  near  their  margins.  The  liver  is  very 
•oft,  and  greases  the  hands,  or  the  sc^pel,  like  common  iat^* 
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The  liver  undergoes  this  degeneration  in  very  different 
states  of  the  body.  Thus  it  occurs  in  persons  who  lead  indo- 
lent lives,  and  are  at  the  same  time  gross  feeders,  and  who 
from  these  circumstances  grow  fat  But  it  is  often  found  in 
persons  dead  of  phthisis,  and  of  emaciated  frames.  Its  fre- 
quency in  consumptions  was  first  pointed  out  by  Louis  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  phthisis.  He  found  it  present  in  40  cases 
out  of  120  of  that  disease.  It  seems  to  be  four  times  as  fre- 
quent in  women  as  in  men.  Dr.  Home  found  the  liver  fatty 
in  ten,  and  waxy  in  five  cases,  out  of  sixty-five  persons  who 
died  of  phthisis;  and  these  fifteen  instances  occurred,  with  one 
exception,  in  females.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in 
such  degree  as  to  be  at  once  recognised  is  almost  peculiar  to 
pulmonary  consumption,  for  while  it  may  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  or  by  the  practised  eye  in  other  diseases,  it  is  on- 
ly in  phthisis  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  sight  as  a  general 
rule.  But  this  is  not  invariable;  for  in  some  cases  of  cancer- 
ous ulceration  the  same  condition  of  the  liver  is  presented, 
and  also  now  and  thea  in  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine 
from  chronic  dysentery.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver?  Baron  Larrey  advanced  the  opinion  some 
years  ago,  that  it  results  from  solution  of  the  fat  previously 
laid  up  in  the  body,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  geese  treated  so  as  to  develop  their  livers,  according  to 
the  following  method  copied  from  him: 

"To  procure  the  large  livers  of  geese,  for  the  making  ol 
patties,  fatted  birds  are  confined  in  close  cages,  and  then  expos- 
ed to  a  graduated  heat,  beiag  kept  at  the  same  time  entirely 
without  food,  even  without  water.  They  become  feverisn, 
the  fat  undergoes  a  kind  of  fusion,  and  the  liver  grows  enor- 
mously large.  The  liver  is  considered  to  be  in  the  desired 
state,  when  the  animal  is  extremely  wasted^  and  the  fever  in- 
creases." 

The  author  inclines  to  this  opinion.  The  liver,  upon  this 
supposition,  cannot  be  considered  as  essentially  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  any  more  than  diabetes  can  be  considered  a  dis* 
of  the  kidneys.    These  organs  merely  eliminate  the  ex* 
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G688  of  fat  and  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  blood.  The 
latter  substance  being  soluble  passes  out  of  the  system,  leav- 
ing the  kidneys  unaltered;  v^hile  the  oil-globules  are  pent  up 
in  the  liver,  adding  to  its  size,  and  altering  its  texture. 

Another  question  is  presented  in  view  of  the  details  given 
on  this  subject.  Why  does  the  liver  become  fatty  so  much 
more  frequently  in  women  affected  with  phthisis,  than  in  ment 
One  reason  may  be,  that  women,  as  a  general  rule,  are  fatter 
than  men,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  question  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  answered. 

In  some  cases  tlie  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  is  not  general, 
but  confined  to  a  small  portion.  The  author  mentions  one 
where  a  deposit  of  fat  as  large  as  a  walnut  was  found,  the 
rest  of  the  liver  being  quite  sound.  These  cases  depend  upon 
local  causes  aflecting  the  nutrition  of  a  portion  of  the  liver<» 
and  not  upon  a  general  cause  such  as  phthisis. 

This  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  consumptives  may  be  re- 
cognised during  the  life  of  the  patient;  but  as  it  causes  but 
little  inconvenience  in  itself,  and  leads  neither  to  inflammation 
nor  any  other  secondary  mischief,  it  is  not  an  object  of  treat- 
ment, especially  as  the  disease  with  which  it  is  associated  .is 
inevitably  fatal.  When  it  is  the  effect  of  gross  feeding,  the 
excess  of  fat  will  disappear  from  the  liver,  as  from  other  parts^ 
on  the  individual  adopting  an  abstemious  mode  of  life. 

A  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver^  to  which  the  next  sec- 
tion is  devoted,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  much  wast* 
ed  by  scrofula  of  the  glands  or  bones,  but  the  matter  deposit* 
ed  is  different.  A  similar  enlargement  is  stated  by  Rokitansky 
to  be  produced  occasionally  by  prolonged  attacks  of  ague; 
but  such  cases  will  generally  be  found  complicated  with  a 
scrofulous  taint.  But  now  and  then  enlargement  takes  place 
without  our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  scrofula,  ague,  syphilis, 
or  any  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 

The  treatment  in  this  affection  of  the  liver  must  have  refei^ 
ence  to  the  cause.  Diet,  clothing,  sea-air  and  bathing  prom* 
lie  most  in  cases  where  it  is  referrible  to  scrofula.  In  such 
oases  the  author  also  thinks  well  of  frictions  of  iodine  oinlr 
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meat  long  continued.  The  original  malady  being  faulty  as* 
similation,  if  we  can  remedy  this>  the  author  thinks  we  shall 
probably,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  remedy  the  unnatural 
condition  of  the  liver,  and  other  secondary  affections.  At  all 
events,  as  warned  by  Dr.  Graves,  we  are  not  to  give  up  cases 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver  too  hastily^  since  sometimes  the 
most  unpromising  terminate  in  Recovery. 

Excessive  and  defective  secretion  of  bile^  and  unheaWiy  states 
of  the  bile  are  the  subjects  next  discussed. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  varies  with  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual,  and  cannot  be  considered  mor- 
bid unless  secondary  disorders  are  mduced  by  it.  In  the 
slighter  degrees  of  this  bilious  disorder,  there  is  purging  of 
bilious  matter,  scalding  of  the  rectum,  with  slight  sickness, 
bitter  taste,  and  a  foul  tongue,  but  without  much  fever.  This 
state  of  things  is  readily  corrected  by  an  emetic  or  purgative. 
In  more  severe  forms  of  the  ailment,  fever,  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  an  altered  bilous  complex- 
ion are  superadded  symptoms.  The  illness  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  slight  attack  of  bilious  fever.  Bleeding  may 
be  embraced  in  the  plant  of  treatment  in  such  cases,  and  with 
calomel  and  saline  purgatives  will  soon  correct  the  disorder. 
Our  author  remarks  judiciously — 

**The  readiness  with  which  these  attacks  are  removed,  of- 
ten makes  people  regard  them  lightly;  but  they  are  import- 
ant, as  evidence  of  disorders,  which,  aggravated  by  time  and 
by  continuance  in  the  habits  under  which  they  have  arisen, 
may  end  in  some  organic  disease,  or  in  the  total  failure  of 
those  assimilating  processes  on  which  nutrition  depends.  Dur- 
ing the  attacks,  signal  relief  is  produced  by  a  dose  of  calomel, 
or  blue  pill,  followed  by  saline  purgatives.  If  there  should  be 
pain,  or  tenderness,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  patient 
can  well  bear  it  blood  should  be  taken  away  by  leeches,  or 
by  cupping.  These  measures  are  generally  sufficient  for  the 
time,  but  mey  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Exemp* 
tion  from  future  attacks,  and  from  the  manifold  and  greater 
evils  to  which  these  disorders  may  lead  as  age  advances,  can 
only  be  procured  by  a  change  of  habits.  One  of  our  objects 
in  directmg  this  should  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen 
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inspired,  and  thus  to  consume  in  respiration^  or  bum  off*  mar 
terials  that  would  otherwise  be  left  for  the  liver  to  excrete. 
The  means  most  efficacious  for  this  purpose,  are  sea-voyages» 
riding,  or  other  exercise  in  the  open  air,  well- ventilated  rooms, 
early  rising,  the  cold  or  shower-bath,  &c.  Too  much  indul- 
gence in  sleep,  which  so  much  reduces  the  activity  of  both 
respiration  and  circulation,  must  be  especially  injurious,  more 
particularly  in  rooms  that  are  ill-ventilated,  as  most  bed-rooms 


It  is  of  equal  importance  to  reduce  the  diet  of  the  individual 
in  such  cases.  Butter,  fat  animal  food^  and  especially  spiritu- 
ous drinks  ought  to  be  proscribed. 

The  other  form  of  this  disorder — diminished  secretion  of  bile 
— is  marked  by  indigestion,  in  its  mildest  stage,  and  when 
more  decided  is  attended  by  symptoms  of  jaundice.  In  both 
the  treatment  is  the  same,  and  is  that  which  American  physi- 
cians have  long,  and,  no  doubt,  too  indiscriminately  resorted 
to  in  all  affections  of  the  liver — mercurial  cathartics. 

The  bile  may  not  only  be  morbid  in  quantity,  but  doubtless 
also  altered  in  quality,  although  we  are  not  possessed  of  much 
knowledge  furnished  by  analyses  of  human  bile.  Chemistry 
has  done  little  more  than  teach  us  that  the  hepatic  secretion 
is  sometimes  acid;  that  at  others  it  contains  urea;  that  some 
medicines  pass  off*  along  with  it;  and  that  some  of  its  con- 
stituents are  subject  to  a  change  in  quality.  The  latter  are 
recognised  by  the  senses,  the  bile  being  too  light-colored,  or 
too  dark-colored,  too  thin,  or  too  viscid,  and,  now  and  then« 
containing  sparkling  scales  of  cholesterine.  This  ingredient 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  gallstones^  to  which  the  next 
section  is  devoted. 

^'The  shape  and  size,  and  appearance  of  gall-stones  varies 
very  much,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  formed. 

"When  there  is  only  one  gall-stone  in  the  bladder,  it  may 
crow  to  the  size  of  a  lien's  egg,  but  is  seldom  found  so  large. 
While  it  remains  small,  and  can  move  fjeely  in  the  bladder,  it 
is  generally  spherical,  but  when  it  becomes  so  large  that  it  is 
girthed  by  the  bladder,  or  can  no  longer  roll  freely  in  it,  it 
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l^ws  most  at  the  ends  ^hich  are  not  subject  to  pressure,  and 
so  becomes  somewhat  egg-shaped. 

"Large  solitary  gall-stones,  with  the  exception  of  their  na- 
clei,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  choleslerine,  and  are, 
consequently,  white  and  crystalline.  They  have  a  soapy  feel, 
and  when  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  readily  melt,  and 
bum  with  a  bright  flame.  Sometimes  the  cholesterine  is  de- 
posited quite  pure,  and  the  gall-stone  is  then  quite  white,  like 
a  ball  of  camphor,  or  of  white  marble.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally a  little  rough  and  dull,  but  it  readily  takes  a  fine  polish. 
When  these  round  or  oval  stones  are  sawn  through  the  cen- 
tre, they  are  seen  to  be  crystallized  in  rays,  which  convei^e 
towards  the  nucleus. 

"A  circumstance  that  seems  almost  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  gall-stones,  is  the  presence  of  a  snjall  mass  of  solid 
biliary  matter,  gr  inspissated  bile  cemented  by  mucus,  or  some 
other  substance,  about  which  the  cholesterine  may  collect 
Almost  all  gall-stones  have  a  nucleus,  not  of  cholesterine, 
which  must  of  course,  have  existed  before  them.  An  excess 
of  cholesterine  is  not,  ot  itself,  suflicient  for  the  formation  of 
gall-stones." 

But  other  elements  than  biliary  occasionally  enter  into  the 
composition  of  gall-stones.  Our  author  speaks  of  chalky  conr 
cretions.  composed  chiefly  of  the  phosphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  as  being  found  in  the  ducts,  gall-bladder,  or  substance  of 
the  liver.  He  quotes  a  case  from  Andral,  in  which  three 
small  calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  man 
50  years  of  age  led  to  his  death.  Other  cases  are  on  record, 
and  Dr.  Budd  states  that  in  the  livers  of  sheep  such  chalky 
concretions  are  by  no  means  rare. 

As  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  females  appear  to  be 
the  greatest  sufferers  here.  It  is  the  experience  of  Dr.  Prout, 
whose  admirable  work  on  the  stomach,  we  noticed  a  year 
ago,  that  four  or  five  cases  of  gall-stones  occur  in  women  for 
one  in  men,  and  the  observation  of  our  author  has  brought 
him  to  the  same  conclusion.  These  bodies  produce  various 
effects  upon  the  bladder  and  ducts.  One  of  these  is  closure 
of  the  cystic  duct,  by  which  the  office  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
destroyed,  and  indigestion  brought  about;  but  as  the  future 
passage  of  gall-stones  is  thereby  prevented,  the  author  thinks 
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the  patient  may  gain  by  the  obstruction.  The  subject  is  con- 
tinued in  the  following  passage  which,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  we  are  induced,  on  account  of  its  great  interest,  to 
extract: 

"If  the  gall-stone  pass  through  the  cystic  duct,  it  generally 
passes  also  through  the  common  duct,  which  is  larger  and 
straighter  than  the  cystic  duct.  If  it  pass  slowly,  and  be  large 
enough  completely  to  block  up  the  duct  and  prevent  the  flow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine,  it  soon  causes  jaundice  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  behind,  and  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
distension  of  the  ^all-bladder  may  be  so  rapid,  and  so  great, 
that,  on  some  trifling  effort,  as  that  of  coughing  or  of  vomit- 
ing it  may  burst,  especially  if  its  coats  were  previously  dis- 
eased,— and  its  contents  be  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum. Several  instances  of  this  kind  hate  been  recorded. 
The  galKstone  may  also  become  fastened  in  the  common  duct, 
and  may  lead  to  permanent  closure  of  the  duct  below  it,  bv 
adhesion,  and  consequently,  to  permanent  jaundice  and  ail 
the  other  evils  which  obliteration  of  the  common  duct  occa- 
sions. Sometimes,  a  large  gall-stone  gets  permanently  lodged 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  common  duct,  without  completely 
closing  it.  That  part  of  the  duct  which  embraces  the  stone^ 
participates  In  the  dilatation  of  the  ducts  behind,  and  bile  still 
passes  round  the  stone  into  the  intestine.  This,  however,  can 
scarcely  happen  without  much  impeding  the  flow  of  this  fluids 
and  leading  to  occasional  jaundice,  and,  in  the  end,  to  great 
dilatation  of  the  hepatic  gall-ducts,  and  greater  or  less  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  secreting  element  of  the  liver.  But,  as  before  re- 
marked, a  gall-stone  seldom  rests  long  in  the  common  duct 
After  a  time,  which  seldom  extends  beyond  a  few  days,  it 
passes  into  the  intestine.  One  is  occasionally  surprised,  con- 
sidering the  natural  size  of  the  common  duct,  at  the  larse 
size  of  a  gall-stone,  which  has  passed  through  the  ducts,  wiw- 
out  ulceration,  into  the  intestine.  A  stone,  as  large  as  an  al- 
mond, or  larger,  may  escape  in  this  way.  The  circumstance 
shows  to  what  an  extent  the  ducts  may'  be  dilated  by  a  con- 
stant, and  gradual  increasing,  fluid  pressure.  When  the  ducts 
have  been  much  dilated,  they  return  to  their  natural  size  very 
slowly.  The  common  duct  has  been  found  as  large  as  the 
finger,  or  even  larger,  a  considerable  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  stone  by  wtuch  its  dilatation  was  caused." 
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Inflammatioii  may  be  excited  in  the  coats  of  the  ducts  by 
the  lodgment  of  gall-stones.  At  other  times,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  coats  seems  to  be  the  eflfect  of  their  mechanical 
irritation.  Again,  ulceration  of  the  bladder  and  ducts  results 
from  their  presence;  and  this,  in  turn,  may  lead  to  hepatic 
abscess,  though  such  a  result  is  probably  rare.  But  long  as 
is  this  train  of  evils,  flowing  from  these  deposits  in  the  liver, 
we  arc  not  to  conclude  that  their  existence  is  invariably  mark- 
ed by  such  sufiering*  On  the  contrary,  according  to  our  au- 
thor— 

^Kjrall-stones  may  exist  in  the  hladd&r  a  long  time,  witliout 
giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  that  are  noticed.  They  are  fre- 
quently found,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  in  persons 
who  during  life  had  no  ailment  referrible  to  the  liver  that  could 
lead  one  even  to  suspect  them.  While  stationary  in  the  blad- 
der they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  unless  they  are  so  large, 
or  so  numerous,  as  to  distend  it,  or  unless  there  be  at  me 
same  time  ulceration  or  inflammation  of  its  coats.  In  such 
cases,  they  cause  a  sense  of  weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  gall-bladder,  or  pain  in  that  part,  which  is  felt 
chiefly  after  meals,  and  which  sometimes  extends  through  to 
the  right  shoulder-blade,  or  even  to  the  right  arm.  The  pain 
or  uneasiness  is  increased  by  a  deep  breath,  or  by  certain 
movements  of  the  body. 

^The  fact  that  gall-stones  often  exist  without  causing  pain 
is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  gall-bladder  does 
not  contract  on  the  stones,  and  is  perhaps  seldom  completely 
emptied,  and  that  gall-stones  are  so  light  that  the^  are  sus- 
pended in  bile,  and  in  consequence  exert  no  pressure  on  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  by  reason  of  their  toeight.  It  may  also 
be  owing  in  part  to  the  little  sensibility  to  pain  which  the  gall- 
bladder has  when  not  inflamed." 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  cancer^  and  hydatids  of  the  liver, 
and  is  full  6f  instruction.  The  first  is  necessarily  fatal;  the 
treatment  can  only  be  palliative.  Hydatids  are  sometimes 
cured  by  an  efibrt  of  the  constitution,  which  is  made  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Th^  first  is  by  a  secretion  of  a  thick  matter, 
like  putty,  within  the  sac,  by  which  the  tumor  is  made  to 
grow  less,  and  ceases  to  disturb  the  system, 
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^^Tbe  second  mode  of  terniination — the  opening  of  (he  tcH 
iQor  and  the  discharge  of  its  contents  through  the  walls  of  the 
belly^  or  through  the  intestinal  canal,  or  through  the  lung — is 
often  followed  by  obliteration  of  the  sac,  disappearance  of  the 
^  tumor,  and  complete  recovery;  bnt  it  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  As  before  remarked^  by  the  admission  of  air^  or  oth- 
erwise, suppurative  inflammation  may  be  set  up  within  the 
sac<|  the  discharge  of  the  natural  contents  of  the  sac  may  be 
followed  at  the  end  of  some  days  by  the  discharge  of  pus, 
which  may  continue  so  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tiAnt.  The  probability  of  a  favorable  resuk  from  such  an 
opening  is  greater  the  younger  the  patient  and  the  more  rt- 
cent  the  tumor — or  rather,  the  greater  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  sac.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  sac 
that  closes  the  cavity  as  its  contents  escape  and  prevents  ai^y 
subsequent  mischief." 

Common  salt,  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  mentioned  by  bur 
author  as  articles  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  arresting  the 
growth  of  hydatid  tumors. 

Jaundice  is  the  subject  of  the  concludmg  chapter  in  this  in- 
teresting and  instructive  volume.  This,  the  author  remarks, 
is  a  mere  symptom  which  may  occur  in  most  diseases  of  the 
liver,  but  then  it  is  a  symptom  so  striking,  and  an  element  of 
so  much  moment  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  happen,  that  a 
separate  consideration  of  it  is  required.  It  may  be  produced 
in  two  ways — by  an  impediment  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
bowel,  and  its  absorption;  or  by  defective  secretion  on  the 
part  of  the  liver,  the  bile  not  being  separated  from  the  blood. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  latter  condition.  Often  where  death  has  resulted  from 
jaundice  no  bile  has  been  discovered  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts,  showing  that  the  secretion  had  become  null  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  bile  is  eliminated  in  most  of  the  secretory 
fluids.  It  passes  off*  with  the  urine,  with  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter, the  tears,  the  milk,  the  mucus  and  serum  of  the  several 
passages  and  cavities.  The  skin,  next  to  the  liver,  becomes 
the  most  deeply  jaundiced,  which  the  author  thus  accounts 
for: 
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*^The  deep  jaundice  of  the  skin  doubtless  depends  on  the 
biliary  matter  being, separated  from  the  blood  by  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  skin,  as  it  is  naturally  by  those  of  the  liver.  The 
'  akin  and  the  liver  are  allied  in  their  office: — both  excreting  su- 
perabundant fatty  matter.  Many  of  the  constitutional  states 
that  favor  the  secretion  af  the  one,  favor  that  of  the  other. 
The  skin  becomes^  thus,  in  some  measgre,  an  index  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed. 
Horse-exercise,  which  clears  the  skin,  clears  the  liver;  mer- 
cury, our  most  effective  cholagogue,  is  excreted  in  large  quan- 
tity by  the  skin." 

For  the  most  part,  jaundice  is  attended  by  bad  digestion, 
impoverished  blood,  and  emaciation;  but  the  author  quotes 
cases  from  Graves  and  Stokes  in  which,  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  '^Hhe  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  subsided, 
the  appetite  returned,  the  bowels  became  regular,  although 
the  stools  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  bile,  and  nutrition  con- 
tinued unimpaired,  although  the  disease  had  in  one  case  lasted 
for  eight  monthsi  and  in  the  other  for  two  years."  '  These 
bets  teach  us,  that  we  have  attached  too  much  importance  to 
the  bile  as  an  agent  in  digestion;'  they  prove,  at  least,  that  a 
soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  and  adequate  nutrition  may  be 
maintained  when  this  secretion  is  deficient,  if  not  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  bowels.  The  author  mentions  a  man  ^^who 
was  pretty  well  nourished  after  four  years  of  jaundice,  during 
which  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  seemed  tg  have  been 
completely  prevented." 

In  the  worst  cases  of  jaundice,  delirium  and  coma  are  prom- 
inent and  fatal  symptoms.  They  depend,  says  the  author,' 
not  merely  ''on  the  secretion  of  bile  being  suspended,  but  on 
the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  or  on  the  rapid  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  liver,  by  which  the  suppression  of  bile  is  caused." 

The  causes  of  jaundice  are  very  various;  obstruction  in  the 
gall-ducts,  as  by  a  gall-stone  passing,  cancerous  disease  of  the 
liver,  or  inflammation  from  drink,  constipation,  pregnancy, 
spasm  of  the  gall-ducts,  are  among  them.  But  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  affection  results  from  the  secretion  of 
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bile  being  suppressed  or  deficient,  the  causes  of  which  again 
are  various;  but  we  shall  not  stop  to  recite  them. 

^^Since,  then^  jaundice  may  arise  from  such  various  causes, 
and  be  a  symptom  in  diseases  so  different^  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  foretell  its  issue  in  any  given  case,  or  have  well-ground- 
ed confidence  in  our  treatmeKit,  unless  we  can  pass  from  the 
jaundice  to  the  particular  disease  of  the  liver  on  which  it  de- 
pends, or  to  the  particular  cause  by  which  it  is  produced." 

In  many  cases,  this  is  done  without  difficulty,  the  symptoms 
present  at  the  time,  or  the  previous  history  pointing  to  the 
precise  condition  of  the  liver  of  which  the  jaundice  is  symp- 
tomatic. In  respect  to  the  treatment,  the  author  proposes  no- 
thing new. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  on  the  liver-Jluke  in  sheep 
is  appended  to  the  volume,  this  parasite  being  the  cause  of  the 
rot  in  that  animal.  Modern  researches  show  that  it  is  also  an 
occasional  resident  in  the  human  liver,  though  so  rarely  that 
Ur.  Budd  is  not  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  cau^  of  disease. 

Here  we  close  our  extended  notice  ol  this  work,  and  in  do- 
ing so  we  feel  no  fear  that  our  readers  will  charge  us  with 
having  made  it  too  long.  It  is  far  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion made  in  latter  years  to  our  knowledge  concerning  liver 
diseases,  and  will  not  be  esteemed  the  less  so,  because  it  abates 
somewhat  the  universality  of  such  disorders.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, will  be  its  effect.  It  gives  positive  information  touching 
the  morbid  states  of  the  liver,  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  speculation,  and  when  we  have  learned  what  are  the 
reliable  signs  of  disease  in  it,  we  shall  not  be  so  prone  to  make 
it  the  fountain  of  every  vague  disorder. 
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Ajit*  IV^^PftreNoTo^  IkMMm6d.'  By  P.' Fix^uRtH s,  Membi^  6f  the 
FMBdi  Acftdevy,  Perpetual  Secretary  bf  the  Ro^^al  Acfideniy  of  BA- 
eticee,  (Instituce  of  Fmne^),  Metnbet*  of  the  Royal  Societies  of'  Lott- 
^n  and  Edioburg,  of  the  Royal  Academy  fit  Sciences  of  Stockhoftti, 
of  Munich,  and  of  Turin,  &c.  &c.  Professor  of  Compamtive  Physiol- 
ogy at  the  Natural  History  MuseuiU  at  Paris.  Translated  from  tfie 
Second  Editbn  of  1845,  by  Charijss  Dp  LucEifA  Meigs,  M.  IX, 
Memb.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  dec.  &c.  Philadelphia:  Hogan  &  Thomp- 
son.    1846.    (IGmo.  pp.  144.) 

PhrenolofT^  having  long  bestrode  the  earth  'Mike  n  Od^lo^ 
8Qs/'  has,  at  la$t.  met  an  assailant  in  one  of  the  first  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  of  the  age.  The  foeman  is  worthy  of 
the  steel  of  Gail  himself,  if  he  could  return  from  the  grave. 
M.  Flonreits  is  distinguished  even  among  the  satansof  the 
French  metropolis,  and  he  denounces  phrenology  as  "a  bad 
philosophy."  We  are  phrenologists;  but  we  desire  the  truth. 
If  we  have  been  confiding  in  an  unsovnd  doctrine^  let  qs  be 
made  to  see  oor  error,  and  we  shall  renounce  it.  It  is  but 
ibis,  9X  least,  to  M.  Flourens,  as  K  is  doe  to  truth,  that  his  ob- 
jeetions  shoald  be  heard  and  pondered. 

The  ground-work  of  his  examination  is  Gall's  great  work 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
iiuidainefttal  propositions  of  which  are,  that  the  understandinf 
rosides  exclusively  in  the  brain,  and  that  each  particular  fa- 
eulty  of  the  understanding  is  provided  in  the  brain  with  an 
organ  proper  to  itself.  "Now,*^  says  M.  F.,  "of  these  two 
propositions*  there  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  tbe  first  one, 
aad  perhaps  nothing  true  in  the  second  one." 

This  is  strong  ground,  bat,  as  to  the  first  proposition,  W  lA 
unquestionably  true.  It  was  no  discovery  of  the  great  phre- 
flologist,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind;  such  a  claim 
was  never  set  up  by  him.  This  being  settled,  then,  we  go  on 
at  onee  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  second  proposi- 
tion; namely,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  science  of  o^ 
ganology  and  we  shall  gtvie  the  arguments  in  the  author'is  own 
language.    He  states  the  phrenological  doctrinea  thus: 
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''Gtirs  ph'losophy  consists  wholly  in  the  substitotion  of 
muilipliciUi  for  uniy.  In  the  place  of  one  general  and  sin- 
gle brain,  he  substilules  a  number  of  small  brains:  instead  of 
one  general  sole  understanding,  he  substitutes  several  indi- 
vidual understandings.  These  pretended  individual  unitr- 
itandings  are  the  faculties. 

"Now,  Gall  admits  the  existence  of  twentjr.seven  of  these 
faculties,  each  one  ot  them  (since  each  one  is  a  peculiar  un- 
derstanding) endowed  with  its  perceptive  faculty,  its  memo- 
ry, its  judgment,  its  imagination,  &c. 

''Hence,  there  are  twenty  seven  perceptive  faculties,  twen* 
ty-seven  memories,  twenty-seven  judgments,  twenty-seven  im* 
aginations^  &c. 

"Hence  there  can  be  nought  but  the  faculties;  and,  accord^ 
ing  to  Gall,  these  faculties  are  so  distinct,  that  he  attributea 
to  each  particular  one  a  separate  organ.  He  divides  the  no- 
derstanding  into  little  understandings/' 

Upon  which  Flourens  remarks — 

"Under  the  title  ot  fundamental  faculties,  Gall  confounds 
all  things  together-^the  passions,  the  instinct,  the  intellectual 
Jkculties.  These  faculties,  which  are  at  the  basis  of  his  wbola 
philosophy,  he  knows  not  even  how  to  denominate  them.  He 
calls  them  instincts,  inclinations,  senses,  memories,  &c. 
There  is  a  memory  or  sense  of  things,  a  memory  or  sense  of 
persons,  &c.  He  confounds  the  instinct  that  leads  certain 
animals  to  live  in  elevated  regions  with  pride,  which  is  a 
moral  sentiment  in  man;  the  carnivorous  instinct  with  coar- 
age;  he  believes  that  conscience,  (which  is  tlie  soul  judging 
itself,)  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  a  particular  sense,  tbe 
sense  of  benevolence,  &c. 

"The  hesitation  of  his  mind  is  visible  every  where. 

"  'I  leave  it  to  the  reader,'  says  he,  *to  decide  whether  the 
fondamental  faculty  to  which  this  penchcnt  relates,  should  be 
denominated  senses  of  elevation,  selfesteem,'  &c, 

"*To  speak  correctly,'  continues  he,  'firmness  is  neither  a 
penchant  nor  a  faculty;  it  is  a  mode-of-being,  which  gives  to 
a  man  a  distinctive  quality,  which  is  jcalled  character.' 

"Finally,  he  writes  the  following  paragraph,  perhaps  fh« 
most  sing*ilar  one  that  he  ever  wrote,  for  it  shows  in  the  clear- 
est  manner  how  little  confidence  he  had  in  his  own  psyco* 
logy. 

"*If  we  are  materialists  because  we  do  not  admit  the  exis- 
t^ce  of  a  unitrfaculty  of  the  soul,  but  recognise  several  pri- 
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mitiTe  faealtie«,  we  ask  whether  (he  ordinary  division  of  the 
focolties  of  the  soul  into  understanding,  wifl,  attention,  meni' 
ory,  judgment,  imftgination,  and  affections  and  passions,  ex- 
presses nothing  more  than  a  primitive  unit-faculty?  If  it  be 
asserted  that  all  these  faculties  are  merely  modifications  of  a 
sole  and  sa-ine  faculty,  what  can  hinder  us  from  making  the 
same  assertion  as  te'the  faculties  whose  existence  we  oo  ad- 
mit/ 

"To  be  sore,  nothing  prevents  you.  Or  rather  every  thing 
constrains  yon  to  do  so.  There  is  therefore  one  sole  faculty, 
of  which  all  the  other  faciflties  are  but  moods.  You  return 
then  to  the  common  philosophy,  and  consequently  yon  no 
longer  possess  a  peculiar  philosophy. 

"The  problem  proposed  by  Gall  is  at  the  same  time  physi- 
oloncal,  psycological,  and  anatomical. 

'Un  our  first  article  an  account  has  been  given  of  Gall's 
vhysiology,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  generally  disproved 
oy  direct  experiment,  in  the  present  one  Impsycology  has 
been  examined,  and  it  is  confuted  by  the  consciousness  (U 
sensinlime).  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  examine  bis 
anatomy." 

The  estimate  put  by  Flourens  upon  the  anatomy  of  Gall  is 
not  very  high.    Ue  says: 

"The  truth  is:  Gall  never  had  any  settled  opinion  upon 
what  he  called  the  organs  of  the  brain;  he  never  saw  those 
organs,  and  he  imagined  them  for  the  use  of  his/acti//ies. 
He  did  what  so  many  others  have  done.  He  commenced 
with  imagining  a  hypothesis,  and  then  he  imagined  an  anato* 
my  to  suit  his  hypothesis. 

"But  as  to  the  pretended  organs  of  the  brain,  are  they  re- 
ally situated  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  Gall  asserts?  In 
plain  terms,  is  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  only  active  part  of 
the  organ?  Here  is  a  physiological  experiment  that  shows 
bow  very  much  mistaken  Gall  is. 

"You  can  slice  oiT  a  considerable  portion  of  an  animal's 
brain,  either  in  front,  behind,  on  one  side,  or  on  the  top,  with- 
oat  his  losing  any  one  of  his  faculties. 

"The  animal  may,  therefore,  lose  all  that  Gall  calls  surface 
of  the  brain,  without  losing  any  of  his  faculties.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  that  the  organs  of  the  faculties  reside  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain, 

"Am  eomparativa  anatomy  is  not  less  oppositt  to  GaU's 
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opinions  than  is  direct  experiment  itself.  Ifthall  not  foIlMr 
him  here  in  the  detail  of  liis  iocolizations.  How  could  these 
localizations  have  any  meaning?  He  does  not  even  know 
whether  an  organ  is  a  fascicle  of  fibres,  or  a  fibre, 

**FoT  example;  he  places  what  he  calls  the  instinct  of  pro* 
pagation  in  the  cerebellum*  and  what  he  calls  the  instinei  ef 
Ihe  love  of  offspring,  in  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes;  and  be 
looks  upon  these  two  localizations  as  the  very  surest  in  his 
book. 

**  'I  should  wish,'  says  he,  'that  all  young  naturalists  migbt 
begin  their  researches  with  ihe  s'tudy  of  these  two  organs. 
They  are  both  easily  to  be  recognised/  &c. 

•*What!  The  cerebellum,  so  different  in  its  structure  ftom 
the  great  brain,  is  the  cerebellum,  like  tb^  brain,  to  be  con- 
sidered an  organ  of  instinct?  And  what  is  more,  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  a  single  instinct  onl]f,  while  the 
brain  shall  have  twenty-six  or  them? 

"I  have  already  said  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the 
principle  that  presides  over  the  locomotion  of  the  animal, 
aod  that  it  is  not  ihe  seat  of  any  instinct. 

"Gall  places  the  love  of  offspring  in  the  posterior  lobes  •T 
the  brain.  Now,  the  love  of  offspring,  and  especially  mater- 
nal love,  is  every  where  to  be  found  among  the  superior  iini- 
mals;  it  is  'ound  in  all  the  mammifera,  in  all  the  birds.  The 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  therefore,  ought  to  be  found  in 
all  these  beings.  Not  at  all:  the  posterior  lobes  are  wanting 
in  most  of  the  mammifera;  they  are  wanting  in  all  the  birds. 

••Gall  locales  the  faculties  that  are  common  to  both  man 
and  animals,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain;  in  the  anteri- 
or part  he  places  those  that  are  peculiar  to  man  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  the  most  persistent  portion  of  the  brain 
will  be  the  posterior  portion,  and  the  least  persistent  the  an- 
terior portion.  But  the  inverse  of  the  proposition  holds.  The 
parts  that  are  most  frequently  wanting  are  the  posterior  parts, 
and  those  that  are  most  invariably  present  are  the  anterior 
partsr 

.  If,  he  says,  from  the  brain,  we  pass  on  to  consider  Ike 
cranium,  "all  the  foregoing  is  found  to  bo  of  still  grearter 
Ibrce.'^  The  cranium.  Gait  himself  admitted,  represents  the 
superficial  configuration  of  the  brain  but  very  imperfectly. 
The  author  wonders  that,  in  view  of  this.  Gall  should  bavt 
watored'  to  '^insctibd  hia  twanty-Mven  faenlttca  upcua  tha 
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skoUs/'  He  quotes  a  cniel  remark  from  Vimont,  an  able 
anatomist  and  decided  phrenologist,  that  "Gall's  work  is  fit* 
ter  to  lead  into  error  than  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  seats  of 
the  organs."  Still,  he  adds,  'nhis  same  M.  Vimont  inscribes 
twenty  nine  names  on  the  skull  of  a  goose.'^ 

The  author  states  his  own  views  respecting  the  functions  of 
the  brain  in  the  following  passage: 

"The  brain,  en  masse,  the  encepha^on,  is  then  a  multiple 
organ;  and  this  multiple  organ  consists  of  four  particular  or- 
gans: the  cerebellum,  the  seat  of  the  principle  that  regulates 
the  movements  of  locomotion;  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
seats  of  the  principle  that  regulates  the  sense  of  sight;  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  which  resides  the  principle  that  deter- 
mines the  respiratory  motions;  and  the  brain  proper,  the  seat, 
and  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  intelligence. 

"Therefore,  when  the  phrenologists  promiscuously  place 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  U  e  brain,  considered 
en  masse,  they  deceive  themselves.  Neither  the  cerebellum, 
the  quadrigeminal  tubercles,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  can 
be  regarded  as  seats  of  these  faculties.  All  these  faculties 
dwell  solely  in  the  brain,  properly  so  called,  or  the  hemis- 
pheres. 

"The  question  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  intelligence, 
has  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  time  of  Gall.  Gall 
believed  that  the  intelligence  was  seated  indifferently  in  the 
whole  encephalon,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  resides  only 
in  the  hemispheres. 

"Farther,  it  is  not  the  encephalon  taken  en  masse  that  is 
developed  in  the  ratio  of  the  intelligence  of  the  creature,  but 
the  hernispheres.  The  mammifera  are  the  animals  most 
highly  endowed  with  intelligence;  they  have,  other  things  be- 
in^  equal,  the  most  voluminous  hemispheres.  Birds  are  the 
animals  most  highly  endowed  with  power  of  motion;  their 
cerebellum  is.  other  things  being  equal,  the  largest.  Reptiles 
are  the  most  torpid  and  apathetic  of  animals;  they  have  the 
smallest  brain,  6cc. 

"Every  thing  concurs  then  to  prove,  that  the  encephalon, 
in  mass,  is  a  multiple  organ  with  multiple  functions,  consist- 
ing of  different  parts,  of  which  some  are  destined  to  subserve 
the  locomotive  motions,  others  to  motions  of  the  respiration, 
&c.,  while  one  single  one,  the  brain  proper,  is  designed  far 
the  purposes  of  the  intellection. 
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"This  being  conceded,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  brain 
eannot  be  divided,  as  the  phrenologists  divide  it,  into  a  nrnih 
ber  of  small  organs,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  a  distinct 
intellectual  faculty;  for  the  entire  brain  does  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  what  is  called  the  intelligence.  The  hemispheres 
alone  are  the  seats  of  the  intellectual  power;  and  consequen^ 
ly,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  organ,  the  seat  of  the  inteU 
ligence  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  organs,  is  a  ques- 
tion relative  solely  to  the  uses  and  powers  of  the  hemis- 
pheres." 

He  adds — 

"It  has  been  shown  by  my  late  experiments,  that  we  may 
cut  away,  either  in  front,  or  bel:ind,  or  above,  or  on  one  side, 
a  very  considerable  slice  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
without  destroying  the  intelligence.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
quite  a  restricted  portion  of  the  hemispheres  may  suffice  for 
the  purposes  of  intellection  in  an  animal. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  these  reductions  by 
slicing  away  the  hemispheres  are  continued,  the  intelligence 
becomes  enfeebkd.  and  grows  gradually  j^ss;  and  certain 
limits  being  passed,  is  wholly  extinguished.  Hence  itap> 
pears  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  concur,  by  their  whole 
mass,  in  the  full  and  entire  exercise  of  the  intelligence. 

"In  fine,  as  soon  as  one  sensation  is  lost,  all  sensation  is 
lost;  when  one  faculty  disoppears,  oil  the  faculties  disappear. 
There  are  not,  thererore.  different  seats  for  the  different  facul- 
ties, nor  for  the  different  sensations.  The  faculty  of  feeling, 
of  judging,  of  willing  any  thing,  resides  in  the  same  place  as 
the  faculty  of  feeling,  judging,  or  willing  any  other  thing, 
and  consequently  this  faculty,  essentially  a  unit,  resides  essea- 
iially  in  a  single  organ." 

These  objections  are  weighty,  but  do  not  appear  to  us  fatal 
to  phrenology.  They,  who  are  doing  roost  to  shake  public 
iaith  in  the  science,  are  the  phrenologists  themselves.  Years 
ago  we  read  the  works  of  Gall,  ond  were  tdd  that  his  chart 
of  the  cranium  was  a  true  mapping  of  the  brain.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards made  certain  modifications  in  his  chart,  introducing 
new  organs,  and  changing  the  seats  of  old  ones;  and  then  we 
were  assured  that  the  truth  of  the  cranioscopy  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  was  declared  a  certain  science;  more  exact 
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than  ohemUtry.  Viniaot  now  warns  us  against  the  fallaeiea  of 
GalPs  chart,  assDiing  us,  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  mislead 
than  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  seats  of  the  organs.  And  worse 
than  all,  the  neurologists  have  been  overhauling  the  system, 
and  have  so  changed  its  aspect,  that  Gall  would  scarcely  re^ 
cognise  it  as  the  same.  Few  organs  have  escaped  the  revi- 
sion of  these  philosophers,  or  been  allowed  to  stand  where 
they  were  first  set  down;  while  the  number  has  swelled  from 
twenty-seven  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. They  cover,  now,  not  only  the  front,  apex,  and  rear  of 
the  head,  but  the  face,  and  the  neck,  and  are  so  crowded  that, 
as  remarket  by  Leuret  of  the  mapping  on  the  head  of  a  goose, 
"it  would  be  a  marvellous  tiling  to  be  able  to  write  their 
names  upon  the  brain,  and  agrcater  marvel  to  discover  them." 
Amid  these  revolutions,  following  each  other  in  such  quick 
succession,  faith  is  staggered,  and  we  know  not  what  to  be- 
lieve. Doubtless,  much  error  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
truth,  and  the  system  is  still  imperfect.  New  charts  must  be 
made,  as  multiplied  observations  show  the  mistakes  of  former 
phrenologists.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  our  eminent  friend, 
the  translator,  "that  Gall  was  wholly  mistaken  in  his  views  of 
the  human  mind;  and  of  course,  that  all  the  cranioscopists, 
mesmerizers,  and  diviners  who  have  followed  his  track,  or  ri- 
sen upon  the  basis  of  his  opinions,  are  equally  in  error.' 
Along  with  the  tares  there  is  good  grain  coming  to  maturity—* 
not,  perhaps,  the  abundant  harvest  to  which  we  once  looked 
forward — but  still  beautiful  and  promi3ing  plants  which  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  nations. 
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A&T.  y.-^Ttoenty-Fifth  Jnnual  Report  of  ffu  BloommgdaU  Aeykm  fir 
the  Inaant.  For  the  year  1846.  By  Pi^irt  Eaeue,  M.  D.,  Ph/akiui 
to  die  Asylum. 

Report  (jf  the  Pennsylvania  HotpUal  for  the  Insane.  For  the  year  1845. 
By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbrij>e,  M.  D.,  I'hysician  to  the  Institutioii. 

In  these  reports  we  find  the  usual  fttnount  of  statistics, 
showing  that  good  men  are  still  successfully  laboring  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Earle  states  that  at 
the  Bloorningdale  Asylum — 

••The  year  was  commenced  with  one  hundred  and  four  pa- 
tients, of  ivhom  fifty-four  were  males  and  filty  females.  Since 
that  time,  one  hundred  r.nd  thirty-eight  cases,  of  which  sev- 
enty-one were  males  and  sixty-seven  females,  have  been  ad- 
mitted, making  the  whole  number  of  cases  under  treatment 
during  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty  two,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  males  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  females. 

"One  hundred  and  thirteen  cases, — fifty-eight  n^ales  and 
fifty-five  females, — hnve  been  discharged.  Seven  males  and 
five  females  have  died,  leaving  now  in  the  Asylum  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  patients,  of  whom  sixty  are  males  and 
fifty-seven  females. 

"Of  the  cases  discharged,  sixty-one  were  cured,  twelve 
much  improved,  twenty  improved  and  twenty  unimproved, 
being  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  friends. 

"Four  of  the  patients  who  are  recorded  as  much  improved, 
became  entirely  well  soon  after  their  removal.  Several  oth- 
ers who  were  believed  to  be  curable,  were  prematurely  taken 
away,  thus  losing  the  advantage  which  might  have  accrued 
from  a  longer  residence  in  the  Asylum." 

Among  other  substantial  reasons  why  more  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  insane  should  be  made,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  madness  is  becoming  a 
more  frequent  malady  among  our  people.  The  followingan 
Dr.  Earle's  remarks  on  this  subject: 

"The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  as 
aomparcd  with  the  annual  admissions  for  several  of  tt^a  pre- 
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•eding  years,  being  assnmed  as  the  data  upon  which  to  found 
an  opinion,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  mental  disorders 
are  increasing.  Whether  the  increase  be  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  the  population  of  the  City  and  its  ac^'acent  coun- 
try, is  a  proposition  which  cannot  easily  be  demonstrated. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the 
exciting  causes  of  mental  alienation  were  never,  in  time  of 
peace,  more  active,  among  any  people,  than  at  the  present 
day  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States;  and  partic- 
Hlarly  so  in  the  States  which,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  were 
the  earliest  peopled  by  European  emigrants. 

"Intoxicating  liquors  are  so  cheap  that  the  labor  of  a  few 
hours  will  procure  enough  to  addle  the  brain  for  a  week,  and 
prevent  the  healthy  exercise  of  reason  perhaps  a  much  longer 
period.  The  avenues  to  wealth,  place  and  power,  are  open 
to  all:  the  child  of  the  cottager  thus  entering  into  the  strife  of 
competition  with  the  son  of  the  most  wealthy  citizen.  The 
progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  products  of  both  nature  and  art  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  are  here  obtained,  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  foster  a  luxurious  life.  Hence  human  desires  and  human 
wants  are  greatly  multiplied,  while  both  mind  and  body  are 
exerted  to  the  utmost  power  of  endurance  to  gratifv  the  for- 
mer and  supply  the  latter.  The  almost  unavoidable  effect  of 
the  artificial  mode  of  living  thus  poduced,  is  either  a  debili* 
ty  of  the  system,  or  an  augmentation  of  nervous  excitability, 
either  <3f  which  facilitates  the  invasion  of  mental  disease. 

Art  has  made  advances  so  rapid  towards  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  space,  that,  if  life  be  measured  by  the  proper 
standard — the  number  of  events,  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, seen,  felt  or  perceived — the  amount  of  pleasure  enjoy- 
ed and  of  pain  endured — the  people  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  an  existence  of  ten-fold  longer  duration  than  their 
forefathers.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  mind  is  forced 
into  an  activity  corresponding  with  the  new  era  of  art. — Chil- 
dren, before  the  body  has  acquired  suiiicient  tone,  or  the  brain 
safllicient  firmness,  to  endure  much  mental  exertion  with  im- 
punity, are  placed  in  schools  where  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  unduly  urged,  while  the  physical  exercise  necessary  to  the 
due  development  of  the  frame  is  too  often  neglected.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  head  will  expand,  but  the  body  can- 
not grow  in  size  or  vigor  sufficiently  to  maintain  'a  balance  of 
power."' 
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The  age  at  which  dentn^neient  comes  on  is  found  to  be 
earfier  in  New  York  than  m  Europe.  The  statement  of  Dr* 
Earle  on  that  head  is  given  in  the  subjoined  extract: 

^^Some  European  authors  outintain  that  insanity  prevails  to 
a  greater  extent  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40 
years  than  in  any  other  decennial  period  of  life.  It  is  proved, 
however,  that  in  this  country  the  hrst  invasion  of  the  disease 
is  the  most  frequent  in  the  decade  between  30  and  30  years* 
This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  cases  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Forty-two  of  the  patients  were,  at  the  time  of  admission,  be- 
tween 31  and  30  years,  inclusive,  and  but  twenty-eight,  fron^ 
31  to  40.  At  the  time  of  first  attack,  forty-four  were  from  21 
to  30,  and  but  twenty-seven  from  31  to  40." 

The  relative  frequency  in  the  two  sexes  is  thus  stated: 

^^Of  males,  the  single  exceed  the  married,  exclusive  of  wid- 
owers, by  one.  On  the  contrary,  of  females,  the  married 
exceed  the  single  by  eight.  Of  both  sexes,  the  number  of 
the  married  is  seven  greater  than  that  of  the  single.  Thi» 
does  not  accord  with  the  general  rule  deduced  from  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Of  5,322  patients,  of  both  sexes,  received 
into  twelve  institutions,  2,777  were  single,  2,120  married,  and 
425  (135  men  and  290  women)  widowed.  Here  the  number 
of  the  single  exceeds  that  of  the  married,  by  657,  or  very 
nearly  31  per  cent.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  among  the 
insane  there  ai-e  more  unmarried  than  married,  and  it  is  a  cur- 
rent opinion  that  prolonged  celibacy  increases  the  tendency 
to  mental  derangement 

^'The  number  of  widowed  females  insane,  is  generally  much 
larger  than  that  of  widowed  males.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
twice  as  many  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  that  in  the  statistics  from  twelve  asy* 
lums,  the  former  exceed  the  latter  more  than  100  per  cent" 

Dr.  Earle's  experience  is  favorable  to  the  curableness  of  in- 
sanity in  persons  advanced  in  years.    He  says: 

^-^It  is  generally  believed  that  insanity  is  curable  in  a  pro- 
portion inverse  to  that  of  the  ages  of  the  patients.  This  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  correct,  out  it  is  probable  that  the  rule 
is  of  far  less  general  application  than  is  usually  supposed.  By 
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consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  percei^d  that  several  of  the 
persons  who  recovered,  were  somewhat  advanced  in  life.' 

The  proportion  of  cures  eflected  is  reported  in  the  annexed 
paragraph: 

In  Mania  50  per  cent  were  cured,  in  Melancholia  57  per 
cent,  in  partial  Mania  35  per  cent,  and  in  Dementia  20  per 
cent  The  number  of  the  patients,  however,  is  so  small  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  general  rules  from  these  results. 
Insanity  is  not  generally  susceptible  of  a  rapid  cure.  The 
shock  to  the  system  is  so  great  that,  frequently,  even  if  the 
patient  be  brought  to  the  Asylum  soon  after  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  disease,  several  months  are  requisite  to  restore  it 
to  its  natural  condition. 

"There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  disease,  from  the  time 
of  its  invasion,  to  assume  the  chronic  form;  and  if  this  be  as- 
sumed, the  case  becomes  more  difficult  of  cure.  The  practi> 
cal  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  fact,  is  the  high  importance 
of  placing  the  patient  under  a  judicious  course  of  curative 
treatment  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible." 

To  this,  the  three  facts  which  Dr.  Earle  urges,  with  empha- 
sis, ought  to  be  added,  and  impressed  by  the  profession  upon 
the  c<ftinmunity:  namely — 

^Ist  As  a  general  rule,  the  first  measure  in  the  cnrative 
treatment  of  insanity,  is  to  remove  the  patient  from  home, 
from  acquaintances,  and  from  all  fieuniliar  scenes  and  associa- 
tions. 

'*2nd.  When  the  insane  are  placed  under  proper  curative 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  recover, 

^3rd.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  not  put  under  treatment 
before  the  disease  has  continued  a  year  or  more,  from  15  to 
90  cent,  only,  are  cured." 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Kirkbride's  report,  that  the  average 
number  of  patients  in  die  Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  the 
past  year  was  162,  and  that  of  these  159  were  discharged — 
80,  or  one  half,  cured,  5  much  improved,  24  improved,  and 
only  30  stationary,  20  having  died.  Of  the  patients  discharg- 
ed cured,  39  were  residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding 
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three  months;  26  between  three  and  six  mondis;  12  betweea 
six  months  and  a  year,  and  3  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year. 

"Of  those  discharged  ^much  improved,*  one  was  under 
treatment  less  than  three  months,  three  between  three  and 
six  months,  and  one  for  more  than  a  year. 

*K3f  the  'improved,'  six  were  uilder  care  less  than  six 
months,  three  between  three  and  six  months,  ten  between 
six  months  and  one  year,  and  five  for  more  than  one  year. 

"Of  those  discharged  and  reported  'stationary,'  eight  were 
under  care  less  than  three  months,  seven  Totween  mree  and 
six  months,  six  between  six  months  and  one  year,  and  nine 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  year." 

"Make  a  melancholy  man  fat,"  says  old  Burton,  "and  yon 
effect  a  cure."  It  was  found  so  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal.    Dr.  K.  says: 

"Among  the  discharges^  have  been  numerous  cases  of  great 
interest,  many  whose  recoveries  have  been  very  prompt,  and 
several  who  have  regained  their  health  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  The  change  in  appearance  and 
great  mcrease  of  weight  in  some  of  these,  have  been  such  as 
often  to  attract  attention  from  all  whose  oflScial  duties  brought 
them  in  contact  with  the  patients.  It  has  been  quite  common 
for  an  individual  to  gain  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  during  the 
period  of  convalescence  and  one  patient  who  became  per^ 
fectly  well,  increased  sixty  pounds  in  his  weight  in  less  than 
two  months,  a  part  of  the  time  having  an  average  gain  of 
more  than  two  pounds  a  day.  When  most  emaciated, — • 
weighing  only  eighty-seven  pounds  at  one  time, — ^he  had  a 
voracious  appetite,  ate  very  freely,  but  lost  flesh  constantly, 
and  yet  manifested  no  symptom  of  disease,  except  high  men- 
tal excitement  As  his  insanity  subsided,  the  nutritive  func- 
tions resumed  their  healthful  condition,  and  he  weighed  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  before  he  left  us.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  his  discharge  he  paid  the  hospital  a  visit  and  had  then 
reached  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  his  acquaintances 
of  a  few  months  before,  were  quite  excusable  for  not  recog* 
nising  in  his  portly  form,  the  skeleton-like  individual  who  had 
been  their  associate." 
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The  following  picture  from  Dr.  K/s  pen  shows  how  many 
are  the  comforts  that  may  be  thrown  around  the  prison-house 
of  even  the  hopelessly  insane: 

"Of  the  patients  who  remain^  .are  a  large  number  of  cura- 
ble cases  and  many  whose  stay  in  the  Institution  will  be  short. 
Near  one  hundred,  however^  are  individuals  who  must,  in  all 
human  probability^  look  to  this  or  some  similar  establishment 
as  their  permanent  home,  and  the  spot  in  gathering  around 
which  every  source  of  comfort  and  happiness,  they  have  a 
deeper  interest  than  in  any  other.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  residents  of  this  hospital  and  of  that  in  the  Oity 
of  Philadelphia,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years;  one  gentleman 
has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Institution  more  than  forty- 
one  years,  and  a  lady  more  than  fifty-five  years.  Both  these 
last  are  still  blessed  with  an  abundant  share  of  physical  health, 
and  scarce  look  older  than  they  did  when  I  first  knew  them, 
fifteen  yeays  ago.  The  gentleman  retains  all  the  C/Ourtesy  of 
character,  polished  manner  and  social  disposition  which  emi- 
nently characterised  him  in  youth,  and  which  still  make  him 
one  of  the  most  welcome  guests  at  all  our  parties  and  enter- 
tainments. In  the  lady,  although  her  intellect  may  have  suf- 
fered more,  the  affections  still  flourish  in  all  their  original 
vigor,  and  she  is  noted  for  her  kindness,  her  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, and  tender  sympathy  for  all  who  suffer,  and  she  has 
Christian  sources  of  consolation,  sufllicient  to  atone  for  all  her 
afflictions.  Two  others  have  been  forty-two  and  forty-five 
years  in  the  hospital. 


Akt.  VI. — A  Treatise  on  Corns,  Bunions^  the  Diseases  of  the  Nails,  and 
General  Management  of  ike  Feet  By  Lewis  Durlacher,  Surgeon 
Chiropodist  (by  gpectal  appoiDtment)  to  the  Queen.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
ic  Blanchard.    1845.    (12ino.  pp.  134.) 

Mr.  Lewis  Durlacher,  Surgeon  Chiropodist  to  the  Queen, 
feeling  that  the  ailments  of  our  nether  extremities  have  been 
given  over  long  enough  to  '^ignorant  and  impudent  empirips," 
has  made  an  effort  in  this  little  volume  to  bring  them  within 
the  pale  of  science.  He  thinks,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  ^^head 
cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you,'-  and  that  since 
they  are  necessary  to  the  man,  they  ape  deserving  of  spme 
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portion  of  his  care — worthy,  at  leasfe,  of  being  kept  clean: 
We  agree  most  heartily  with  the  Chiropodist,  and  it  shall  not 
be  our  fault,  if  his  earnest  voice  in  behalf  of  science,  and  the 
feet,  is  raised  in  rain.  We  have  faith  in  his  candor;  for  he 
claims  to  have  discovered  no  infallible  cures.  Thus  he  con> 
fesses  that  he  has  not  found  a  panacea  for  corns,  although  he 
has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  to  the  search,  ^'and  has  tried 
various  chemical  and  other  remedial  agents."  Very  natural* 
ly  he  has  his  fears,  "that  the  public  will  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  paucity  of  the  rem^dies'*^  he  proposes.  The 
public  is  taken.- with  polypharmacy,  especially  if  the  cures  are 
all  specijics;  or  else  runs  to  the  other  extreme,  and  takes  up 
with  Homoeopathy,  or  the  no  remedy  system.  And  for  the 
reason  that  he  shuns  both  extremes,  Mr.  Durlacher  stands 
many  chances  of  failing  with  the  public.  But  oi^r  purpose 
was  not  to  indulge  in.  such  remarks  as  thes^  but  to  give  some 
account  of  his  book. 

It  opens  with  a  preface,  which  is  followed  by  an  introduc- 
tion, and  in  this  the  author  goes  into  some  learned  disquisi- 
tions on  the  structure  of  the  skio,  referring  thqse  who  are 
curious  respecting  the  literature  of  conis,  warts,  &c.,  to  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Scribonius  Largus,  Oriba^sius, 
Octavius,  Horatianus,  Aetius,  Actuarius,  Nonnus,  Avicenna, 
Haley  Abbas,  Phases,  and  Alsaharavius.  Our  curiosity  we  con^- 
fess  is  satisfied  with  Mr.  Durlacher^  treatise;  others  may  dive 
into  this  sea  of  learning  if  they  have  a  fancy  for  it. 

Having  finished  his  preface  and  introduction  the  body  of 
the  treatise  follows,  which  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters. 
These  treat  of  the  cause  and  growth  of  corns;  hard  corns; 
callosities;  soft  corns;  festered  corns;  neuro-vascular  corns; 
vascular  excresence;  bunions;  nails  and  their  diseased;  chil- 
blains; the  management  of  the  feet. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  thdse  severml 
topics,  we  cannot  convey  so  just  an  idea  by  any  other 
method,  as  we  shall  do  by  a  few  extracts.  It  will  be  t»&k 
that  he  gives  dignity  to  his  subject,  and  that  he  is  entirely 
master  of  it    He  has  described  the  various  kiixh  of  cortis. 
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and  comes  to  lay  do^n  the  treatment  for  the  several  vari- 
eties^ when  he  proceeds  with  the  following  description: 

"The  treatment  for  the  common  induration  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  requires  only  to  be  carefully  removed  by  scraping, 
or  cut  off  with  a  small  instrument  made  like  a  scalpel,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  any  mild  gum  or  soap  plaster. 

"Those  corns  which  are  formed  on  the  projecting  points 
require  to  be  more  carefidly  attended  to,  and  should  be  ex*> 
tracted  bv  dissecting  round  them  between  the  sac  and  the 
com,  following  its  form  until  the  whole  of  it  is  detached, 
avoiding  injuring  the  sensitive  skin  beneath. 

"In  cases  where  the  corn  is  of  a  conical  shape,  while  dis- 
secting it  out,  the  instrument  should  be  inclined  so  much  in- 
wards that  the  point  shall  closely  follow  the  diminishing  cir* 
cumference  of  the  corn  to  its  apex, 

^^The  corn  which  is  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  Aail, 
and  is  imbedded  in  the  semilunar  pellicle,  demands  great  dex- 
terity in  its  removal,  as  it  is  very  thin  and  deeply  seated,  with- 
out any  surrounding  thickening. 

"In  operating  on  corns  growing  under  the  great  toe-nail, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the  removal  of  as  much  of  the 
nail  as  is  loose,  which  can  be  effected  with  verj*^  little  pain, 
with  an  ordinary  nail-knife,  pair  of  scissors,  or  nail-nippers,  by 
first  slitting  it  up  on  each  side  with  the  nippers  or  scissors, 
and  removing  the  portion  of  nail  thus  partially  separated  with 
the  knife,  so  as  to  expose  the  corn,  which  is  then  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  the  usual  way. 

This  form  of  corn,  being  produced  by  accidental  causes, 
when  properly  extracted  seldom  or  never  returns. 

"In  those  cases,  where  there  is  a  com  situated  in  the  innei' 
flap  of  the  great  toe,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  several  layers 
of  the  cuticle  previously  moistening  them,  until  the  corn  is  , 
exposed,  when  it  should  be  extracted.  If  it  extends  beneath 
the  nail,  a  part  thereof  must  be  cut  away,  until  the  corn  is 
distinctly  seen,  and  then  it  should  be  taken  out. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  give  more  explicit  instructions  for 
the  performance  of.  these  operations.  Dexerity  in  ^e  use  of 
the  instrument,  in  these  as  in  every  other  operation  connect- 
ed with  surgery,  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice  and  expe- 
rience. This  remark  applies  generally  to  the  extraction  of 
all  kinds  of  corns." 
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This  work,  while  it  is  professional,  is  not  meant  to  be  con- 
fined  to  the  profession;  nor  ought  it  to  be.  The  management 
of  the  feet— of  the  feet  of  children,  especially — ^must  be  left 
very  much  to  families;  and  great  suffering  and  inconvenience 
in  after  life  would  be  prevented,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
knowledge  contained  in  this  little  volume  among  parents. 
However  one  may  be  disposed  to  smile  on  reading  the  title- 
page,  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  goes  through  the 
work  will  lay  it  down  without  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
good  sense,  learning,  and  candor  of  its  author. 


Art.  VII. — On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midtmfery.  By  Fleetwood 
Chtrchill,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  J.  A.,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland;  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital;  Lectur- 
er on  Midwifery,  &c.,  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  School  of  Medicine; 
Author  of  '*a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females/'  dec.  &c.  Wilh 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  Robert  M.  Huston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria JIfedica  and  General  Therapeutics,  and  formerly  of  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Jefferson  jtfedical  College 
of  PhiUdelphia;  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Afedical  Society,  dec.  dec. 
Second  American  edition.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  iUus- 
trations  from  drawings  by  Bagg  and  others.  Engraved  by  Gilbert. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  dc  Blanchard.     1846.     (8vo.  pp,  525.) 

From  the  title-page  the  reader  ^ill  be  able  to  divine  the 
character  of  this  work^  even  if  he  should  never  have  heard 
of  it  before;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  probable  case. 
The  author  of  it  is  one  of  the  masters  in  the  obstetric  art, 
whose  name  is  known  to  every  reader  of  English  medical 
literature.  His  work  on  the  "Diseases  of  Females,"  as  well 
as  the  volume,  the  second  edition  of  which  stands  at  the  bead 
of  this  article,  has  been  widely  circulated  in  our  country,  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  profession  everywhere.  The  form  in. 
which  his  "Midwifery'^  now  appears,  will  recommend  it  equal* 
ly  to  the  student,  seeking  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  and  the  practitioner,  desirous  of  knowing  the  opin- 
ions of  an  experienced  and  judicious  writer  on  any  point  of 
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practice.  Without  being  as  learned  as  Ramsbotham,  its  r^ 
ferences  are  numerous  enough  for  the  purposes  of  most  rea- 
ders, and  its  practical  directions  are  given  with  clearness,  and 
at  sufficient  length.  Its  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  with 
its  full  index,  clear  type,  fair  paper,  and  substantial  binding, 
it  forms  a  volume  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  standard  works 
on  Obstetric  Medicine. 

We  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  ChurchiB's 
chapter  on  Phlegmasia  dolens^  a  case  of  which  under  our 
charge  has  caused  us  to  consult  all  the  authorities  relative  to 
that  afiection  within  our  reach.  Of  course,  in  looking  through 
many  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  met  with  much 
repitition,  especially  in  the  works  recently  published;  but  in 
none  did  we  find  a  fuller  or  more  satisfactory  account  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  disease  than  is  given  by  the  volume  be* 
fore  us. 

It  will  be  singular  indeed,  if,  with  such  writers  as  our  times 
have  produced,  and  a  press  teeming  with  works  in  which  art 
strives  successfully  to  exhibit  nature  as  she  is,  we  should  not 
have  an  accomplished  race  of  obstetricians.  The  study  of 
books,  in  which  all  is  made  as  intelligible  as  the  mechanism  of 
labor  is  rendered  by  the  illustrations  of  this  volume,  is  not  a 
toil,  but  a  pleasure. 

The  rank  which  women  hold  in  society  is  deemed  to  be  a 
pretty  sure  criterion  of  the  civilization  of  a  people.  Among 
savages  they  are  slaves,  but  as  men  rise  above  a  state  of  bar* 
barism,  they  grow  respectful  towards  the  weaker  sex,  indul* 
gent  to  their  weaknesses,  and  studious  of  their  happiness.  If 
our  profession  be  tried  by  this  test,  it  must  be  pronounced 
eminently  civilized.  No  branch  of  the  healing  art  is  cultiva- 
ted with  more  zeal  or  assiduity  than  obstetrics;  hardly  any 
other  has  called  forth,  in  latter  years,  so  many  excellent  pro^ 
ductions. 
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AftT.  VIII.— jlfi  ElaneiUary  Tnatue  on  Midwifery;  or  Principles  of  3b- 
koiogy  and  Embryology.  By  Alt.  A.  S.  M.  Vklfxau,  M.  D.,  &c. 
^.  Translated  from  the  Frendii  by  Chari.x8  D.  Meim,  M.  D^ 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  Professor  of  Midwife- 
ry in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  &c.  Third  American  edition. 
Witii  NoUs  and  AddUions.  By  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  Member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  Lecturer  on  Midwifeiy  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  6cc,  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  ft 
Blackkton.    1646.    (8vo.  pp.  800.)  ' 

This  work  has  been  well  receired  by  the  profession  in  A- 
merica,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  has  passed  to 
a  third  edition.  The  name  of  Yelpeaa  is  familiar  to  all  med- 
ical readers.  As  a  writer,  he  is  voluminous  beyond  any  living 
medical  man,  having,  it  is  said,  written  for  the  press  more 
than  twenty-five  thonsand  pages,  amounting  to  seventy-two 
volumes;  and  his  age  still  does  not  exceed  fifty  years.  Be- 
sides these  medical  works,  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  other  articles  and  memoirs.  His  industry 
is  wonderful,  and  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  all  that 
has  been  contributed  to  medical  literature  in  his  own  and  ev- 
ery other  language.  The  work  before  us  possesses  peculiar 
merits  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  midwifery,  and  may  be 
profitably  placed  in  the  hands  of  students.  Whatever  waj 
originally  deficient  in  it  has  been  supplied  by  the  learning 
and  judgment  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  translated  and 
edited  the  work.  Among  these  additions  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  is  a  chapter,  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  puerpe' 
Ttd  ftvtr. 


Akt.  IX. — A  Manual  of  Chemistry.  By  Richard  D.  Hobltn,  A.  M. 
Oxon.  Author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences.  New  York:  Samuel  S.  6c  William  Wood.  1846. 
(18mo.  pp.  335.) 

In  this  little  volume,  Chemistry  is  exhibited  in  the  utmost 
state  of  condensation,  its  leading  facts  and  principles  being 
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biought  within  the  compaas  of  a  pocketrvolnme.  Concise  a» 
is  Fownes'd  "Chemistry  for  Students/'  the  work  of  Hoblyn 
18  shorter.  And  yet  it  is  lucidi  and  satisfaetory,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  forming  a  manual  which  the  young  student  will  consult 
with  great  advantage.  Having  mastered  some  such  elemen- 
tary treatise  as  this,  the  student  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
more  elaborate  systems  of  chemistry;  but  pur  observation  is 
that  most  minds  are  overpowered  by  the  large  works  when 
put  to  their  study  without  any  preparatory  training,  and  that, 
in  this  way,  a  distaste  not  unfrequently  is  excited  to  the  sci- 
ence. If  the  learner  be  very  young,  let  him  enter  upon  the 
study  with  Hoblyn  for  his  guide;  if  more  advanced  in  years 
and  learning,  let  him  begin  with  the  elements  of  Fownes,  and 
subsequently  study  Kane,  Graham  or  Turner;  and  thus,  con- 
ducted by  easy  and  natural  steps,  he  will  be  captivated  by  the 
developments  of  a  science  so  rich  in  wonders,  and  so  mani- 
festly practical  and  useful,  instead,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case, 
of  throwing  aside  his  books  in  despair  of  ever  comprehend- 
ing its  truths.  The  manual  before  us  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  to  prosecute  the  study  without  the  aid 
of  an  instructor.  It  is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  and  gives  di- 
rections  for  manipulation  suflSciently  full  for  a  work  of  the 
sort.  In  a  word,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  class  of  beginners, 
and  doubtless  will  be  extensively  introduced  into  schools. 


Art,  X.'^EUmmts  of  Surgery,  By  Robert  LiflTOif,  Sarge<m  to  the  North 
London  Hospital,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  &c.  ^.  &c.  Fourth  Amer- 
ican from  the  last  London  edition;  with  copious  Notes  and  Additions;  by  Samusl 
D.  Gboss,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sargeiy  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville, 
Surgeon  to  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  Su.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numer- 
ous engravings.  Philadelphia:  Ed.  Barrington  Sl  Geo.  D.  HasweU;  Loniv* 
ville,  Ky.:  JiEimes  MazweU.    1646.    (Svo.  pp.%664.) 

Few  works  on  Surgery  have  been  more  popular  than  the 
Elements  of  Mr.  Liston.  A  large  edition  was  issued  three 
years  ago,  and  the  publishers  now  offer  to  the  medical  public 
a  fourth,  enriched  b}i  the  indefatigable  editor  with  the  modem 
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discoveries  in  surgical  science.  The  author  well  remarks  in 
kis  preface,  that  ^Hhe  rapid  advancement  made  in  the  pathol^ 
ogy  aad  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  demands  a  perpetual 
revision  and  correction  of  the  systematic  works  devoted  to 
this  department  of  the  healing  art"  In  this  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion is  implied  between  authors  and  practitioners.  As  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  first  to  reflect  the  existing  state  of  the  science, 
keeping  pace  with  discovery,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
inform  themselves  of  all  that  is  added,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  curative  resources  of  the  profession.  The  authors  have 
faithfully  performed  their  duty  in  the  execution  of  this  work; 
and  its  rapid  sale  shows  that  practitioners  are  not  unmindful 
of  theirs. 


AliT.  XL— LMdirM  (m  ik»  OfentionM  of  Surgery,  amd  m  Di$ea9$i  mid  Aeddmls 
reqmring  Operatumt.  By  Robert  Listox,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Senior  Sniigeoii  to 
the  (JiiiTenitj  College  Hospital,  and  Prof,  of  ClinicaJ  Surgery  in  the  College. 
WUh  mmeraus  Additiont.  By  Tbomas  D.  Mutter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Hedieai 
and  Chirurgical  Socie^  of  London;  Foreign  Hononry  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association  of  Great  Britain;  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington;  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Philadelphia;  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  ^.&c. 
&e.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.    1846.    (8vo.  pp.  565.) 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  1 844,  at  the  University 
College^  London,  and  published  in  the  London  Lancet.  Dr. 
Miitter  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  professional  brethren  in 
this  country  by  their  reproduction  in  the  present  form. 

This  volume  embraces  all  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Liston  pub- 
lished up  to  this  time,  but  does  not  conclude  the  course.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  second,  should  the  publication  of  the 
lectures  be  continued,  "{he  additions  of  Dr.  Miitter  make 
nearly  one-half  of  the  volume.  We  have  barely  room  to  an- 
nounce its  publication  here;  but  shall  seize  an  early  opportu- 
nity  to  notice  it  at  greater  length. 
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CoTUagiaumess  of  Puerperal  Fever. — Dn  Kneeland,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  on  this  point: 

1.  From  the  confinement  of  cases  to  the  practice  of  sin- 
gle physicians  and  nurses  in  populous  cities;  from  the  fatal 
results  attending  post*mortem  examinations;  from  its  ravages 
in  hospitals;  that  puerperal  fever  is  contagious;  that  it  may 
have  other  modes  of  propagation,  in  certam  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  among  strongly  predisposed  individuals;  but 
that  the  fact  of  its  conveyance  by  practitioners  attests  its  con- 
tagiousness. 

2.  That  it  may  be  propagated  by  direct  inoculation  with 
the  fluids  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  by  the  effluvia  arisng 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  inhaled  in  the  very  chamber  of 
death,  (as  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,)  or  carried  about  by  the 

Crson  of  the  physician;  by  clothes,  bedding,  (fomites,)  which 
ve  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased  individual. 

3.  That  the  order  of  propagation  from  the  physician  to 
the  patient,  and  the  regular  succession  of  cases,  snow  that  the 
epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  ef- 
fects and  not  the  causes  of  the  contagion. 

4.  The  contagion  acts  according  to  the  frecjuency  of  com- 
munication between  the  physician  or  nurse,  (m  whose  prac- 
tice are  cases,)  and  lying-in  women,  independently  of  insalu- 
brity of  places,  wreShedness  of  patients,  or  the  neighborhood 
of  dwellmgs — for,  apiough  poverty  and  miserv  seem  to  pre- 
dispose to  it,  commifiication  is  none  the  less  &tal  to  the  high- 
er classes. 
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A  case,  to  all  appearance  sporadic,  may  communicate  the 
disease;  a  mild  case  may,  communicate  a  severe  disease,  and 
wee  versa. 

6.  Immunity  proves  nothing  against  contagion;  it  may  be 
the  effect  of  an  acquired  or  temporary  inaptitude — it  is  equal- 
ly inexplicable  in  all  contagious  diseases. 

7.  The  rapidity  of  its  propagation  shows  that  it  is  conta- 
gious at  the  commencement;  the  fatal  results  of  attending 
autopsies,  indicate  this  character  after  death. 

8.  That  a  physician  should  not  make,  or  be  present  at  an 
autopsy  of  this  disease;  or,  if  he  does,  should  take  proper 
measures  to  cleanse  himself  and  dress,  for  the  safety  of  bis 
next  patient — that  if  a  case  ^or  several  cases)  occur  in  his 
practice,  he  should  consider  himself,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  '••a  private  pestilence,"  and  regulate  his  conduct  ac- 
cordingly— tnat  persons  who  have  washed,  or  have  otherwise 
handled  the  clothes  or  bedding  soiled  by  the  discharges  of 
this  disease,  should  not  approach,  much  less  nurse,  a  woman 
after  delivery. 

9.  That  when  the  disease  is  prevalent,  a  prompt  removal 
from  possible  intercourse  with  a  ^^pestilentiaP'  physician,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  quiet,  proper  food, 
&c.,  are  the  dictates  of  a  reasonable  fear. — Amer,  Jour,  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 


.    Sub-Carbonate  oj  Iron  in  the  treatment  of  Uterine  Hemor- 
rhage.   By  S.  Malhrrbe,  M.  D..  of  Bon  villa  rd,  Switzerland. 
(Translated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  Journal  des  Connaiscan^ 
ces   Medico-Chirurg.,  October,    1845.)— Why   have  authors 
classed  the   preparations  of  Iron  amongst  emmenago^es? 
Doubtless  because  they  have  regarded  them  as  exertui^  a 
powerful  stimulation  on  the  uterine  system,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to   provoke  menstruation.    The  result  of  observa- 
tions on  this  point  would  lead  us  to  expect  from  their  use  con- 
siderable hemorrhage.    Hence,  it  was  not  until  we  had  read 
the  learned  treatise  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  by 
Professors  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  (article  Iron,  class  Tonics,^ 
in  which  these  authors  cite  the  case  of  a  chlorotic  female  aJh 
fected  with  abundant  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  which  was  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  lozenges  of  ferruginons  chocolate,  that 
we  ventured  to  use  the  therapeutic  ugent  in  question.     We 
confess  that  we  apprehended  effects  opposite  to  those  we  da- 
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sired;  but  our  fears  were  dispelled,  and  the  result  has  surpas- 
sed our  hopes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  cases. 

Cask  I.  P— ,  a  mechanic,  consulted  me  in  January,  1 842, 
in  relation  to  his  wife,  who  was  42  years  of  age;  strong,  ro- 
bust, of  a  rather  lymphatic  temperament,  who  had  menstrua- 
ted regularly  and  enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  uterine  hemorrhage  which  occurred  in  November^ 
1841.  He  stated  to  me  that  his  wife  was  suffering  great  loss 
of  blood  and  was  very  feeble — that  the  hemorrhage  was  pre* 
ceded  by  pain  in  the  lower  abdomen  and  loins,  &Lfi.  She  was^ 
however,  still  able  to  attend  to  her  household  affairs.  W« 
prescribed  as  follows: 

flt.  Pulv.  sub-carbonate  of  Iron,  155  grs. 
Pulv.  cinnamon,    -    -    -    .    lO  ^^ 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  doses — one  to  be  taken  thrice 
daily  in  a  little  sweetened  water. 

In  two  days  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  She  was  directed  to 
take  the  remainder  of  the  doses  in  order  to  ensure  success, 
and  has  had  no  further  return  of  the  disease.  Regimen  was 
tonic  and  analeptic. 

Case  II.  B -,  aged  48  years,  had  menstruated  regular- 
ly, the  mother  of  three  children,  of  a  good  constitution,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  health,  was  taken  without  known 
cause,  with  great  uterine  hemorrhage.  I  saw  her  on  the  13th 
May,  1843,  and  found  her  in  bed,  pale  and,  feeble,  with  con- 
siderable flow  of  blood.  She  had  been  suffering  several  days 
with  pain  in  the  loins  and  hypogastric  region — was  agitated, 
could  not  sleep  quietly;  pulse  irregular  and  frequent;  occar 
sional  chills.     1  ordered  her: 

fl^.  Pulv.  sub-carb.  Iron,  180  grs. 
Pulv.  cinnamon,      -      7    ^' 

Mix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  doses — one  to  be  taken  thrice 
daily  in  a  little  tea.    Perfect  repose.    Cooling  drinks. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  hemorrhage  had  entirely  ceased.  The 
patient  took  the  remaining  doses  and  continued  well.  In  July 
following,  she  consulted  me  for  the  same  affection.  I  ordered 
the  same  prescription,  and  with  the  same  success. 

Case  III.    On  the  23d  September,  1843, 1  was  called  to  see 

Miss  P ,  aged  25  years,  of  a  sanguineous  temperament 

and  habitual  good  health,  although  irregularly  menstruated 
On  the  26th  she  suffered  hemorrhage,  and  on  the  28th  was 
compelled  to  take  her  bed.  I  found  her  feeble,  pale,  with  dif- 
flTcult  respiration,  palpitations,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  thirsty 
and  pains  in  the  loins  and  abdomen.    The  flow  was  cbnsid- 
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erable,  and  increased  by  motion;  no  sleep;  agitation;  appi^ 
bension.    I  prescribed: 

^.  Pulv.  sub-carb.  Iron,  210  grs. 
Pulv.  cinnamon,      -      7    ^' 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  doses^ne  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours,  in  sweetened  water.  Perfect  rest  Crowfoot 
tea  and  broth. 

30th  Sept.  Same  state — treatment  continued.  Oct  Ist 
Dry  cups  to  the  chest;  flow  suspended  an  hour  after,  but  re- 
turned during  the  night  2nd.  Flow  diminished — nothing  but 
a  few  coagul a  discharged;  able  to  sleep.  3rd.  Flow  arrested; 
general  condition  good;  the  7)atient  can  move  about — same 
treatment  continued.  Convalescence  was  slow  because  the 
hemorrhage  had  been  great;  several  weeks  were  required  to 
restore  her  to  perfect  health,  during  which  she  used  animal 
broths,  vegetables,  and  a  little  red  wine;  she  also  took  a  tea 
made  with  garmander  (chamedryos  amarum)  and  orange  peel. 
1  see  her  frequently,  and  her  health  is  perfectly  good. 

Case  IV.  On  the  23d  October,  1844,  a  female,  62  years  of 
age,  robust,  who  had  borne  several  children,  and  ceased  men- 
struating, consulted  me  for  uterine  hemon'hage  of  several 
weeks  continuance,  brought  on  by  mental  distress.  She  trav- 
elled a  league  to  see  me;  was  feeble,  pale,  had  pains  in  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  free  respiration, 
chills,  headache,  &c.  I  recommended  nourishing  diet,  rest, 
and  the  powders  x>f  sub-carbonate  of  Iron  and  cinnamon. 

I  was  a  long  time  without  seeing  her,  but  met  her  acciden- 
tally in  the  village,  when  she  told  me  she  had  been  very  much 
relieved.  As  she  had  not  taken  enough  of  the  powders,  I 
prescribed  others;  for  they,  should  in  such  cases  be  continued 
until  the  disease  be  arrested.     I  have  not  since  seen  her. 

Case  V.  B ,  aged  26  years,  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, of  alymphatico-sanguine  temperament,  generally  healthy, 
was  delivered  of  her  last  child  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  was 
called  to  see  her  on  the  10th  November,  1844,  and  learned 
that  she  had  been  taken  with  uterine  hemorrhage  three  days 
before,  without  evident  cause.  Found  her  pale,  with  head- 
ache at  night,  sleepless,  very  feeble,  suffering  occasional  pains 
in  the  loins  and  hypogastrium,  thirst,  anorexia,  with  healthy 
stools,  cough,  palpitations,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin<« 
and  occasional  chills — the  flow  was  coagulated.  1  prescribed 
th«  same  powders,  rest,  broth,  crowfoot  tea  sweetened,  &c. 
The  hemorrhage  was  arrested  on  the  12th,  and  returned  no 
more. 

Case  VL    R— -,  46  years  of  age,  unmarried;  sanguineous 
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temperament,  strong,  robust,  wai  healthy  until  her  menstrua- 
tion became  irregular  and  followed  by  copious  hemorrhage, 
which  left  but  a  short  interval  before  the  return  of  the  menses. 
I  was  first  consulted  by  her  on  the  9tb  November,  1844r  she 
was  feeble,  had  good  appetite,  a  little  distress  in  the  loins  and 
epigastrium;  pulse  small  and  frequent,  skin  natural.  This 
state  had  existed  three  weeks.  I  prescribed,  after  her  men- 
struation, a  combination  of  1 80  grs.  of  sub-carb.  Iron  and  8 
grs.  of  pulv.  cinnamon,  to  be  divided  into  sixteen  doses — one 
of  which  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

Dec.  2d.  General  condition  better — flow  diminished.  Pre- 
scribed 25  more  doses  of  15  grs.  each,  to  be  taken  every  two 
hoursw  10th.  Hemorrhage  arrested;  streno^th  returning;  pow- 
ders to  be  continued  every  third  hour.  The  cure  was  com- 
plete. I  will  add  that,  in  this  case  a  physician  insisted  that 
there  was  an  organic  affection  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

Case  VII.  V——,  aged  35  years,  nervoso-sanguineous 
temperament,  medium  stature,  had  had  several  children,  an 
attack  of  nervous  fever  in  1838,  but  generally  healthy  until 
the  end  of  October,  1844,  when  she  experienced  pains  in  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  occasional  chills,  palpitations, 
and  headaches.  She  was  suddenly  taken  with  severe  uterine 
hemorrhage,  which  returned  every  two  or  three  days.  Her 
state  on  iJie  11th  November,  1844,  is  as  follows:  Pale,  rest- 
less during  the  ni^ht,  pulse  small,  frequent  and  irregular,  pains 
in  abdomen,  lun^s  and  encephaJon  normal.  Prescribed  sub- 
carb.  ferri  and  cmnamon,  and  quiet.  A  few  days  after,  she 
expelled  a  large  coagulum,  containing  a  macerated  and  blood- 
less fcetus  about  three  months  old,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  dead  for  some  time.  I  ordered  the  powders  to  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage. 

In  this  case  the  remedy  moderated  the  hemorrhaffe,  but  could 
not  arrest  it  so  long  as  its  cause  remained.  It  will  be  remark- 
ed that  the  abortion  was  not  occasioned  by  the  Iron,  for  the 
hemorrhage  existed  prior  to  its  administration. 

Case  VIII.    On  the  25th  October,  1844,  1  was  called  to  see 

Mrs.  D ,  aged  25  years,  robust,  sanguineous  temperament, 

osually  healthy,  and  four  months  pregnant.  She  was  taken^ 
without  known  cause,  eight  days  since,  with  great  uterine  he- 
morrhage, preceded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus;  when  I 
saw  her,  the  flow  was  continuing,  face  pale  and  haggard,  fee- 
ble, warm  skin,  thirst,  little  appetite,  palpitations,  pulse  smalii, 
frequent  and  irregular,  restless  sleep,  i  prescribed  the  pow- 
ders.    29th.    Flow  dinunished.    30th.  Flow  ceased   in  the 

6  ♦ 
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morning.  Powders  continued  every  three  hours  to  confirm 
the  cure. 

Cass  IX.    Called  on  the  14th  February,   1845,  to  see  Mrs. 

y ,  aged  37  years,  lymphatic  temperament,  had,  in  1843, 

ptyriasis  capitis;  otherwise  healthy — ^cave  birth  to  her  first 
child  ten  days  ago,  and  was  taken,  without  known  cause,  five 
days  afterwards  with  considerable  uterine  hemorrhage.  The 
midwife  had  used  some  remedies  without  success.  I  found 
the  patient  feeble,  pale,  with  lumbar  pains,  small  and  rather 
frequent  pulse,  general  depression,  unquiet  sleep,  and  syncope 
whenever  moved  in  bed.  I  ordered  the  powders  of  iron  (210 
grs.)  and  cinnnamon  (8  grs.)  divided  into  twenty  doses. 

The  hemorrhage  ceased  at  1 1  P.  M.  She  had  commenced 
taking  the  powders  at  noon;  one  every  half  hour,  and  then 
every  hour.  Broths,  herb  tea,  analeptics,  &c.,  completed  the 
cure. 

Case  X.  C ,  aged  31  years,  lymphatico-sanguine  tem- 
perament, good  health  until  the  end  of  October,  1844,  but 
menstruated  too  freely.  Was  left  quite  feeble  after  each  pe- 
riod. She  consulted  me  in  April,  1845.  Nothwithstandmg 
her  weakness,  she  still  had  some  appetite.  Digestion  labori* 
ous;  alvine  discharges  natural;  pulse  small  and  frequent;  sleep 

food;  pain  in  loins  and  hypogastrium;  other  functions  normaL 
prescribed  the  powders  in  doses  similar  to  the  preceding 
case;  one  dose  to  be  taken  the  two  days  preceding  menstru- 
ation and  during  the  three  first  days  of  its  existence.  The 
desired  effect  was  secured;  the  flow  was  less  copious,  general 
health  better,  digestion  improved.  The  remaining  doses  were 
taken  before  the  next  return  of  menstruation  in  order  to  reg- 
ulate it  The  result  was  satisfactory,  as  I  had  anticipated. 
Case  XL    On  the  23d  May,  1845, 1  was  summoned  to  see 

Miss  L.  B. ,  aged  24  years,  of  a  sangume   temperament, 

robust,  and  of  good  health.  She  was  taken  in  the  night,  with- 
out known  cause,  with  very  great  uterine  hemorrhage.  I 
found  her  feeble,  pale,  agitated,  rigors  followed  by  heat,  small, 
contracted,  but  resisting  pulse,  thirst,  pain  in  the  loins  and 
hypogastrium,  &c.  The  hemorrhage  still  continuing,  1  gave 
her  the  powders.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  flow  was 
arrested,  and  health  gradually  restored. 

Case  XII.     Mrs.  M ,  27  years  of  age,  had  two  children, 

enjoyed  good  health,  save  that  the  menstrual  flux  is  excessive, 
and  contmues  five  days,  being  followed  by  debility  and  pros- 
tration. Indeed  her  state  was  rather  one  of  hemorrhage  than 
of  menstruation.  I  ordered  her  60  grs.  carb.  fer.  with  8  srs. 
pulv.  cinnamon,  to  be  divided  into  four  doses— one  to  be  talen 
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at  night  in  a  little  sweetened  water.  The  first  dose  dimbish- 
ed  the  flux;  the  second  lessened  it  one  half.  My  object  be- 
ing simply  to  diminish  the  discharge,  my  design  'was  attained. 

Case  aIIL  A  female,  asthmatic,  was  taken  a  fortnight  a& 
ter  parturition,  with  violent  uterine  hemorrhage.  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  control,  by  refrigerants,  cold  lotions  to  the 
abdomen  and  hands;  it  would  always  return  in  a  few  days. 
I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sub-carb.  of  iron  in  large  doses. 
Since  then  the  hemorrhage  has  not  returned,  although  conva- 
lescence was  very  slow. 

In  1839, 1  saw  a  lad  13  years  of  age,  feeble,  and  who  suf- 
fered with  epistaxis  every  day  for  about  an  hour,  which  left 
him  weak  and  dejected,  and  finally  caused  his  death.  Had  I 
then  known  the  use  of  the  sub-carbonate,  he  might  have  been 
saved. 

In  1844, 1  attended  Mrs.  D ,  32  jrears  of  age,  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  who  had  been  bleeding  at  the  nose  several 
days.  A  physician  thought  her  case  fatal,  such  was  her  state 
of  anasmia.  Her  blood  was  pale,  for  she  had  lost  four  or  five 
pints  of  it  I  ordered  her  180  grs.  sub-car.  fer.  and  15  p*s, 
pulv.  cinnam.,  to  be  divided  into  twenty  doses— one  of  which 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  The  first  doses  arrested  the 
epistaxis.  All  known  remedies  had  been  previously  used  in 
vain. 

The  details  of  my  cases  may  appear  too  scanty;  but  I  have 
furnished  only  the  prominent  facts,  in  order  not  to  lengthen 
this  communication.  These  cases  demonstrate  that  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  Iron  is  a  good  hemostatic  remedy  in  uterine  he- 
morrhages, even  in  those  which  proceed  from  the  presence  of 
the  ovum  or  its  appendages.  (See  case  VII.)  In  all  the  oth- 
er cases,  the  flow  ceased  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  one  of 
them  in  ten  hours. 

The  10th  and  12th  cases  will  show  that  the  remedy  may  be 
usehil  in  excessive  menstruation;  that  it  may  moderate  and 
even  regulate  it.  They  all  teach  us  that  it  can  be  used  with- 
out hazard.  I  know  that  we  should  not  be  too  exclusive;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  this  preparation  because  it  is  not  disa- 
gpreeable  when  taken  with  a  little  cinnamon.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  good  article.  M.  Bertholet,  apothecary  at  Grand- 
son, has  prepared  it  for  me  very  skilfully,  and  it  always  acts 
satisfactorily.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  doses  do  not 
vary  much,  and  that  they  were  given  at  greater  or  less  inter- 
vals, according  to  effect  We  need  no  longer  be  afraid  to 
give  it  in  acute  uterine  hemorrhage,  since  it  is  not  an  emme- 
nagogue  as  stated  in  works  on  Materia  Medica.    Nothing  but 
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observation  could  have  convinced  me  of  its  opposite  eflfeets. 
I  am  therefore  authorized  to  state  that  the  suD-carbonate  of 
Iron  is  not  an  em.nenagogue,  but^  on  the  contrary,  arrests  and 
moderates  the  menstrual  flux— will  arrest  internal  hemorrha- 
ges, and,  in  short,  is  a  powerful  hsemostatic  agent.  Let  this 
active  agent  be  no  longer  dreaded.  I  furnish  these  cases  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful  to  that  extensive  class  of 
practitioners  whose  first  object  is  the  relief  of  their  patients. 
— jSou//i«rn  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 


Phosphate  of  Ammonia  in  Ghmt  and  Rheumatism.  By  Dr. 
Buckler,  of  niiltimore. — In  reviewing  the  cases  which  I  have 
published,  it  will  be  noticed  that  thickening  in  the  white  tis- 
sues, of  long  standing,  has  disappeared  under  the  continued 
use  of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Now  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  lithic  acid  diathesis  generally  prevails,  and  this  agent  seems 
to  act  here,  by  depriving  the  blood  for  a  long  time  of  uric 
acid  and  soda,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  tliese  elements  in 
that  fluid,  and  thereby  bringing  about  a  re-absorption,  as  it 
were,  and  solution  of  the  superfluous  lithate  of  soda  which  is 
deposited  in  the  white  tissues.  As  a  resultof  rheumatism,  we 
sometimes  see  arthrosis  of  long  standing,  where  the  joints 
are  deformed  or  dislocated  from  transformation  of  tissue,  and 
in  gouty  subjects  we  find  calcareous  deposits,  often  crippling 
the  joints  and  interfering  with  the  free  play  of  the  tendons. 
In  such  cases,  we  cannot  hope  for  relief  in  this,  or  any  other 
agent;  but  we  may  relieve  the  acute  attacks  which  supervene 
in  these  chronic  cases,  and  thus  save  suffering  to  the  patient, 
and  prevent  the  further  increment  of  calcareous  deposit  I 
have  reported  only  those  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  m  which 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  was,  for  the  time  being,  used  as  a 
single  agent,  believing  that  these  would  prove  more  satisfac-* 
lory  to  the  reader;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  as  advoca- 
ting the  exclusive  use  of  this  remedy;  to  do  this  would  be  the 
work  of  an  empiric.  The  leading  remedies  should  be  adopt- 
ed here,  as  they  are  in  pneumonia,  in  which  disease  the  lancet 
is  not  dispensed  with  because  antimony  is  used,  notwith- 
standing the  efficacy  of  this  last  remedy  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  blood,  but 
then  there  are  painful  symptoms  related  with  the  alteration  of 
this  fluid,  such  as  local  pain,  heat,  and  swelling  in  some  fraurt 
of  the  body,  and  increased  force  in  the  ciiculation;  anodyues 
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will  mitigate  the  one,  and  the  lancet  moderate  the  other,  until 
the  primary  indication  is  fulfilled  in  restoring  the  blood  to  its 
healthy  condition.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  thirteen,  who 
suffered  with  acute  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder  and  back  of 
the  head,  and  in  whose  case  there  seemed  to  be  some  implica- 
tion of  the  pneumogastric  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  there 
being  difficulty  in  deglutition,  great  aversion  to  drinks,  and  ir- 
ritabie  stomach,  cups  were  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  following  remedies  given  with  the  most  perfect  relief. 
Tinct  digitalis  3j:  cyanide  potass,  gr.  iij;  hyoscyamus  3ij; 
phosph.  ammonia  5ij;  water ^§iv.  Two  teaspoonfuls  every 
three  hours. — Amer.  Jour,  cf  the  Med.  Sciences. 


Lithotripsy, — Calculus  measuring  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
diameter^  and  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime — destroyed  in 
eighteen  sittings  by  Heurteloup^s  instrument,  and  causing  nei- 
ther pain  nor  me  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood.  By  Paul  F,  Eve, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Geor- 
gia.— In  my  previous  communications  on  the  subject  of  stone 
m  the  bladder,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences,  and  in  this  Journal,  the  operation  recommended 
was  the  bilateral.  All  the  patients  upon  whom  I  have  thus 
operated  were  under  eight  years  of  age.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  first  adult  laboring  under  calculous 
affection,  who  has  applied  for  relief,  has  been  cured  by  the 
bloodless  and  painless  operation  of  lithotripsy. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lay  ton,  aged  34,  of  Early  county,  in  this 
State,  was  kindly  directed  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Johnson,  of 
Fort  Gaines.  He  had  been  laboring  under  symptoms  of  stone 
for  three  years,  and  ten  months  ago  was  sounded  by  Dr.  J., 
and  its  existence  clearly  ascertained.  Mr.  L.  arrived  here  on 
the  14th  of  last  November,  and  the  next  day,  after  introduc- 
ing a  large  sound  and  findinc;  an  ample  urethra  and  good  con- 
dition of  the  bladder,  lithotripsy  was  proposed  instead  of  lith- 
otomy, for  which  he  had  come  to  consult  me.  On  the  15th, 
the  calculus  was  seized  with  Heurteloup's  crusher,  and  found 
to  measure  thirteen  and  a  half  lines,  or  one  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  diameter:  this  was  verified  by  Prof.  Means.  Having  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  the  operation  was  performed  on 
the  17th,  before  the  Class  of  the  Medical  College.  The  pa- 
tient Was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  the  instrument  intro- 
duced, and  the  stone  secured.  By  gradual  forcible  pressure 
with  the  band,  it  suddenly  yielded  with  a  crushing  report  audi- 
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ble  to  many  in  the  room.  It  gave  the  sensation  of  a  pretty 
resisting  shell  containing  more  friable  materials.  To  the  grat- 
ification of  all  present,  the  patient  immediately'  voided  some  of 
the  debris,  one  or  two  fragments  being  the  size  of  buck-shot 
The  bladder  contained  about  eight  ounces  of  urine.  The  op» 
eration  itself  did  not  occupy  five  minutes.  After  it,  Mr.  Lay» 
ton  amused  himself  with  the  students  in  the  College  museum; 
he  then  walked  home  to  the  Surgical  Infirmary,  took  a  warm 
hip-bath,  and  passed  a  comfortable  night. 

Oh  the  1 8th,  at  6,  A.  M.,  found  his  pulse  66  in  the  recum- 
bent position.  He  had  experienced  no  pain,  and  had  passed 
other  poortions  of  the  stone.  Prescribed  diluent  drinks,  mod- 
erate  diet,  and  the  warm  hip-bath  twice  a  day.  6,  P.  M. — 
Had  eaten  some  chickenfrommisunderstanding  the  directions; 
pulse  at  84. 

19th.  Not  so  well  this  morning;  feels  some  soreness  along 
the  urethra;  has  some  fullness  about  the  head,  and  pulse  s^ 
84.  To  take  a  dose  of  calcined  magnesia  at  once,  and  to  use 
the  bath*  3,  P.  M . — Medicine  has  operated  well  and  to  the 
entire  relief  of  the  patient.  Came  before  the  Class  again;  in* 
jecled7  5  of  mucilage  into  the  bladder;  introduced  the  in* 
•trument  and  crushed  two  fragments. 

From  this  time  to  December  the  5th,  the  instrument  was 
employed  for  a  few  minutes  nearly  every  day.  On  the  27th 
of  November,  the  fragments  which  had  been  preserved,  (for 
many  had  been  lost  as  the  bowels  had  been  evacuated  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  the  smaller  particles  never  were  collected,) 
weighed  47  grains.  On  the  28th,  those  passed  after  one  sit* 
ting  weighed  15  grains.  December  2d. — What  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  three  past  days  amounted  to  65  grains;  and  for 
the  two  last  sittings  we  weighed  55  grains.  Total  weight  of 
large  fragments,  exclusive  of  some  known  to  have  been  lost^ 
and  of  the  finer  particles,  182  grains,  or  over  3iii. 

On  the  4th,  I  could  detect  no  stone.  On  the  5th,  I  made  a 
careful  and  minute  exploration  of  the  bladder,  by  all  the  or- 
dinary processes,  without  finding  a  particle  remaining — tho 
patient  insisting  he  was  entirely  free  of  all  symptoms.  The 
next  day  he  was  examined  by  three  physicians  before  the  class, 
and  pronounced  free  of  calculous  atiection.  He  left  the  same 
day  for  his  residence,  distant  about  three  hundred  miles. — South'^ 
em  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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On  the  Efects  of  Food  on  the  Blood. — Dr.  Buchanan  has 
drawn  the  following  conclusions  on  the  state  of  the  blood  af- 
ter taking  food: 

1.  The  serum  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy  man  fasting,  b 
perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  slightly  greenish 
tint. 

S.  A  heterogeneous  meal,  such  as  that  usually  set  on  the 
tables  of  the  rich«  renders  the  serum  white. 

3*  The  whiteness  may  commence  as  early  as  half  an  hour 
after  eating,  and  may  continue  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes, 
as  long  as  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  food,  and  the  state  of  the  functions  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  digestion. 

4.  Starchy  or  sugar^  probably  all  vegetable  substances  des- 
titute of  oil,  give  no  whiteness  to  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

5.  Fibrin^  albumen^  and  casein^  and  probably  protein  comr 
pounds  in  all  their  forms,  if  destitute  of  oil,  give  no  whiteness. 

6.  Oils  combined  9  whether  naturally  or  artificially,  with 

C'otein  compounds  or  with  starch,  render  the  serum  of  the 
ood  white;  probably,  therefore,  oils  produce  that  effect  in 
whatever  way  taken. 

7.  Gelatin  seems  to  render  the  serum  of  the  blood  white; 
this,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  certainly  established, 
as  there  may  have  been  some  fat  in  the  beef  tea  which  was 
taken  along  with  the  calf-foot  jelly  in  both  experiments  on 
which  the  above  conclusion  rests. 

8.  That  coagulum  of  the  blood  very  frequently  exhibits, 
after  taking  food,  a  crust  of  pellucid  fibnn,  or  of  pellucid  fibrin 
dotted  with  more  opaque  particles,  and  with  little  of  the  con- 
traction technically  named  "cupping." 

9.  The  appearances  of  the  coagulum  just  mentioned  are 
much  more  common  after  azotized  than  after  non-azotized  food. 

These  conclusions  relating  to  the  visible  characters  of  the 
blood  may  be  considered,  with  the  single  exception  above 
mentioned,  as  well  established.  The  conclusions  which  follow 
relate  chiefly  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  blood,  and  are 
not  worthy  of  the  same  reliance;  but  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rest  has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  and  he  must  judge 
of  them  for  himself 

1.  The  substance  defined  above  under  the  name  of  Pabu- 
lin,  is  most  abundant  in  the  blood  a  few  hours  after  taking 
food,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  rapidity  of  digestion. 

U.  It  is  less  abundant  as  the  time  when  the  food  has  been 
taken  is  more  remote,  and  is  small  in  quantity  after  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  hours. 
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3.  It  18  much  more  abundant  after  azotked,  than  after  noD- 
azotized  food. 

4.  It  varies  in  quality,  floating  or  subsiding,  according  to 
the  kind  of  food  taken. 

b.  It  is  probably  analogous  in  nature  to  the  white  substance 
which  gives  color  to  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

6.  The  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  this  sob- 
stance  probably  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  an  al- 
kaline, or  earthy  salt  (chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda, 
&Cm)  and  sometimes  with  an  oily  body  (stearate  of  glycerine, 
&c.)  In  the  former  case  it  seems  to  dissolve  completely  in 
the  blood,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  only  partially  dissolved,  and 
renders  the  serum  opaque. 

7.  1  he  azotized  principles  of  the  food  are  probably  made 
to  combine,  in  the  digestive  tube,  with  the  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  oily  salts  mentioned  above;  and  thus  become  capable  of 
being  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

8.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  compounds  are  probably  ab- 
sorbed directly  by  the  blood-vessels,  while  it  seems  to  be  well 
ascertained  that  the  oHy  compounds  are  absorbed  through  the 
lacteals. — London  Medical  Gazette. 


Longings  of  Pregnant  Women, — The  appetites  and  longings 
of  women  in  pregnancy  are  indubitable  proofs  of  disordered 
blood;  for,  if  we  knew  rightly  how  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  we  should  find,  that  the  substances  for  which  they 
long,  contain  the  elements  in  which  their  blood  is  defective. 
Thus  if  a  woman  have  a  longing  for  cabbage,  greens,  radish- 
es, or  any  species  of  the  Brassica,  we  may  know  that  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  and  most  probably  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
are  deficient.  If  she  have  longing  for  fish,,  we  may  conclude 
that  gelatine  and  phosphorus  are  deficient.  If  she  long  for 
carbon  in  any  shape,  it  is  needed  to  neutralize  the  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  in  excess — and  if  she  long  for  lime  and  magne- 
sia, they  are  defective.  In  these  matters,  physiological  obser- 
vers have  done  little  more  than  recount  the  fancies  of  gesta- 
ting  women,  and  leave  them  to  the  pity  or  ridicule  of  medical 
men.  ^^As  fanciful  as  a  pregnant  woman,"  is  an  old  standing 
proverb. — Dr.  Shearman  in  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Surg. 


Headache. — Dr.  McCready  relates  cases  of  violent  headache 
relieved  by  the  use  of  the  saturated  Tincture  of  Aconite  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  drops  taken  internally. — N.  Tork  Jour. 
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Observations  on  Acid  Rain.  By  M.  Ducrbs,  ( Joum.  de 
Pharm.,' April,  1845  ) — During  the  early  part  of  June,  1842, 
a  storm  occurred  in  the  town  of  Nismes,  accompanied  with 
much  thunder  and  a  large  amount  of  hail.  From  some 
peculiarity  in  the  taste  of  the  hail,  the  author  was  led  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely.  Having  collected  a  quantity  of  it,  and 
allowed  it  to  melt,  it  was  found  to  have  an  acid  reaction, 
which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  due  to  nitric  acid, 
formed  no  doubt  by  the  action  of  electric  fluid  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  atmosphere.  The  occurrence  of  nitric  acid  in 
hail  is  not  new,  but  the  statement  of  this  fact  goes  to  confirm 
observations  previously  made.— ilmencaw  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts, 


Gonorrhaa. — When  is  a  patient  secure  against  communi- 
cating the  disease?  Few  practitionersof  experience  but  have 
had  questions  addressed  to  them  with  earnestness  on  this  sub- 

{'ect.  There  are  cases  in  whi  h  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
>e  able  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  such  questions.  We  will 
quote  Ricord's  opinion  on  this  topic,  and  the  quotation  will 
also  embrace  his  views  of  the  conduct  which  the  medical  ad- 
viser is  bound  to  pursue  in  certain  cases  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  responsibility.  Mr.  Acton  says,  "Ricord  considers  that 
when  the  secretion  is  reduced  to  a  thready  mucus,  which  is 
transparent,  like  vermicelli,  contagion  is  not  to  be  dreaded. 
On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  secretion  is  purulent,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  causing  a  similar  complaint  in  any  mucus  membrane 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.*'  *  #  «  *  -'Patients 
sometimes  present  themselves  to  me  to  know  if  they  may 
marry.  I  persuade  them  against  it  if  they  have  a  simple 
gonorrhcea;  but  if  it  be  a  virulent  complaint, — i.  e.  Syphili- 
tic— I  wash  my  hands  completely  of  the  affair.  If  they  still 
persist,  I  tell  them  that  they  may  give  a  gonorrhoea  to  their 
wives,  which,  unless  cured  previously  to  confinement,  may 
cause  a  loss  of  eyesight  to  the  child:— called,  however,  after- 
ward to  cure  the  lady,  1  attempt  to  explain  the  affection  which 
she  has  contracted,  by  sj^eaking  of  the  fatigue  of  the  honey 
moon,  as  well  as  the  dejeuner  a  la  fourcheite,  and,  in  the  in- 
terim, cure  both  parties.  Such  is  the  part  that  a  medical  man 
often  has  to  play,  and  many  disputes  in  married  life,  may  be 
thus  avoided,  and  the  Surgeon  must  lend  himself  to  decep- 
tion."— Ricord  on  Venereut  Diseases. 
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The  Brocchieri  Styptic. — Prof,  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  a 
late  clinical  lecture,  thus  alluded  to  this  article,  and  its  di»> 
coverer,  M.  Brocchieri: 

"I  knew  M.  Brocchieri  when  I  was  in  Paris;  he  is  an  nn- 
educated  man,  and  a  perfect  charlatan.  When  his  dtscoverjr 
was  made  known  in  Paris,  it  created  some  stir;  and  I  made 
several  experiments  with  it,  in  connection  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  watar.  The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  strong  and 
healthy  sheep,  upon  whose  carotids  we  operated,  and  we 
found  that  its  power  to  stop  hemorrhage  was  next  to  nothing, 
and  where  the  bleeding  was  arrested  it  was  principally  from 
the  pressure  made  by  the  large  quantities  of  lint,  with  which 
the  wound  was  filled.  Therefore,  I  say,  as  the  result  of  my 
experience,  that  the  styptic  powers  of  this  preparation  arenot 
to  be  relied  upon,  for  a  moment:  that  it  is  infinitely  less  use- 
ful than  an  infusion  of  rhatauy,  or  lannan,  and  that  it  can 
never  take  the  place  of  needles  and  ligature. 

The  other  qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  of  curing 
diseases,  and  arresting  hsBmoptysis,  are  equally  non-existant.-^ 
N,  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Honor  to  Bichat — His  head  mistaken  for  the  head  of  an 
Idiot. — According  to  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Courier 
des  Etats  Unis,  says  Dr.  Tabor,  the  remains  of  this  celebra- 
ted physiologist  and  medical  writer,  after  having  reposed  for 
forty-three  years  in  the  old  St.  Catharine  cemetery,  have  been 
transposed,  with  great  pomp,  to' Pere  la  Chaise.  On  exhum- 
ing the  remains,  the  skeleton  was  found  without  the  head* 
The  grave  diggers  thought  they  had  mistaken  the  bones  of 
some  decapitated  malefactor  for  those  of  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor! but  this  circumstance,  on  the  contrary,  did  but  estab- 
lish the  authenticity  of  the  skeleton.  The  following  was  re- 
vealed. When  Bichat  died,  his  loss  caused  Professor  Roux, 
his  intimate  friend  and  companion  in  labor,  very  severe  grief. 
Wishing  to  have  constantly  bv  him,  some  souvenir  of  his 
friend,  M.  Roux  cut  off  his  head.  We  will  say,  en  passant, 
that  this  head  was  some  years  after  presented  to  the  Phreno* 
logical  Society,  which  pronounced  it  that  of  an  idiot!  The 
famous  Spurzheim  pronounced  the  same  opinion  upon  La* 

B lace's  head.    However,  a  deputation  having  besought  M. 
lOux  to  profit  the  occasion  in  relinquishing  the  head  of  Bichat. 
he  at  first  refused,  but  finally  consented,  and  the  body  was 
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re-interred  entire.  Furthermore,  M.  Roux  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  conceived  the  idea  of  thus  preserving  a  material  relic 
of  a  dear  friend.  When  the  famous  Broussais  died,  his  son 
eot  off  the  head,  and  he  keeps  it  in  bis  study. — Boston  Medr 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Death  of  Medical  Men  in  Boston. — With  a  pretty  strong 
medical  corps  in  proportion  to  the  population,  we  recollect  of 
but  one  death  of  a  physician  in  the  city  during  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year.  That  individual's  decease  was  chronicled  last 
week.  Notwithstanding  the  harmony  of  the  profession  and 
their  admirable  social  organization,  it  was  remarked  that  only 
fonr  of  his  medical  brethren  were  at  the  funeral.  It  should 
have  been  otherwise.  All  other  associations  pay  a  more 
strongly-marked  expression  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  members. — Ibid. 


Cn  the  Treatment  of  Bilious  Colic  by  copious  Enemaia. 
By  J.  S.  Paige.  M.  D  ,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. — The  case  which 
led  to  my  first  essay  in  this  mode  of  treatment  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1818,  when  I  was  called  to  attend  a  man,  aged 
about  35  years,  who  was  laboring  under  a  very  severe  attack 
of  bilious  colic.  I  pursued  the  rotine  of  treatment  usually 
followed  in  such  cases,  and  called  to  my  aid  several  reputa* 
ble  practitioners  of  medicine  as  counsel,  and  after  using  vari- 
ous cathartic  and  emetic  medicines,  bloodletting,  opium,  a 
blister  on  the  abdo.-nen,  fomentations,  general  warm  bathing, 
and  oft-repealed  enemas  for  forty  eight  hours  or  more.  I  found 
that  I  had  made  no  progress  towards  affording  my  patient 
even  any  hope  of  relief  from  his  almost  intolerable  condition, 
when  a  lucky  thought,  as  it  proved  to  be.  came  into  my  mind 
— that  of  making  a  direct  application  of  some  degree  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  constricted  portion  of  the  intestine  irom  below, 
by  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  with  a  syringe. 

I  accordingly  directed  six  pints  of  water,  milk,  and  molas- 
ses, which  1  commenced  using  with  a  half  pint  syringe — the 
largest  at  my  command  at  Ihe  time — and  after  using  almost 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  on  hand,  the  patient  began  to  com* 
plain  of  increased  pain  and  pressure  at  the  point  of  obstmc* 
tioQ,  and  desired  me  to  desist;  but  when  I  made  known  to 
him  my  plan  of  operations,  and  that  this  afforded  him  the 
cbIj  hope  of  relief,  as  I  believed,  he  patiently  submitted  to 
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my  wishes  to  retain  the  fluid  and  allow  roe  to  make  a  little 
firm  pressure  therewith  on  the  constriction  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  I  did,  and  on  withdrawing  the  syringe.  Las  well  as  the 
patient,  had  the  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  object  of  our 
most  earnest  desires  was  accomplished;  for  copious  discharges 
of  fscal  matter  took  place  in  a  very  short  time,  and  an  almost 
immediate  relief  was  the  result,  only  a  considerable  degree 
of  tenderness  and  some  fever  remaining,  which,  however, 
soon  subsided  by  Ihe  use  of  mild  laxatives,  diaphoretics,  &c. 

Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  same  individual  had  an- 
other attack  of  the  same  disease,  from  his  own  imprudence. 
I  commenced  the  treatment  by  overcoming  the  obstruction  in 
the  same  way  as  at  first,  which  succeeded  in  a  ve  y  few  min- 
utes in  giving  relief;  three  quarts  of  fluid  also  were  used  on 
this  occasion. 

The  success  of  this  plan  in  these  two  cases,  induced  me  to 
commence  the  treatment  of  similar  cases  in  the  si: me  way, 
and  it  hos  been  the  uniform  mode  of  my  treatment  ever  since 
(except  in  one  case  of  a  female  where  delicacy  required  a 
short  trial  of  the  ordinary  means,  and  which  were  soon  suc- 
cessful in  that  case,)  and  1  have  never  failed  in  affording 
speedy  relief  in  any  case. 

In  two  cases  occurring  in  another  individual,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  six  quarts  each  time  before  relief  was  obtained; 
but  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  more  than 
about  three  quarts  in  any  case,  except  in  the  ones  last  men- 
tioned. 

Since  the  compound  syringe  has  been  introduced  into  use» 
we  are  enabled  to  force  liquids  into  the  intestines  with  more 
facility  than  with  the  common  syringe,  and  therefore  when- 
ever  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  large  quantities  in  this  way 
for  any  purpose,  we  have  more  efficient  means  of  doing  it  at 
our  command. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  used  in  these  cases  must  be 
measured  by  the  demand  of  each  individual  case,  and  the  di- 
rections I  would  give  for  securing  the  object  in  view,  are,  to 
introduce,  on  our  first  arrival  at  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  quantity 
of  mild  liquid,  such  as  warm  water,  or  warm  water  mixed 
with  molasses,  or  some  mucilaginous  fli  id,  slowly  and  steadi- 
ly till  the  obstruction  be  reached,  and  then  to  keep  the  instru- 
ment, in  stitu,  a  few  minutes,  and  make  a  gentle  but  firm 
pressure  with  the  liquid  upon  the  constriction,  for  if  this  pre- 
caution be  not  observed,  we  may  fail  of  affording  the  relief 
we  80  much  desire. 

After  the  bowels  are  evacuated,  and  the  obstruction  oye^ 
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come,  some  rnild  laxative  should  be  given  to  gently  move  the 
bowels,  and  this  will  generally  finish  the  work;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  dose  or  olive  or  castor  oil,  I  suppose,  will  be  as 
good  as  anything,  unless  the  disease  depended  on  a  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  then  more  active 
medicines  should  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  physician. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  urge  me  to  recommend 
this  mode  of  treatment  are,  that  relief  may  be  more  promptly 
and  surely  obtain :d  than  by  any  other  method,  for  although 
other  means  may  act  in  time,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
delay,  if  they  be  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  which  usually  at- 
tends the  disease. 

Great  certainty  and  promptness,  these  are  strong  recom- 
mendations in  favor  of  the  mechanical  treatment,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen.  I  feel  very  confident  that  it  will  succeed  in 
almost  all  curable  cases,  U  seasoniibly  applied,  and  there  is 
perfect  safety  also  to  recommend  it,  if  used  with  reasonable 
caution.  The  use  of  large  injections  may  serve  other  valua- 
ble purposes — they  may  be  resorted  to  in  removing  intestinal  * 
concretions,  hardened  fasces  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  re- 
ducing intussusception  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  in  removing 
worms  in  some  cases,  also  in  irritated  conditions  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  in  dysentery  or  other  inflammations,  and  in 
some  cases  of  poisons  in  the  bowels. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  digestive  and  absorbent  tube 
and  its  many  diseases,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  much 
may  be  done  by  large  injections  as  media  of  conveying  medi- 
cinal agents  where  they  may  be  directly  applied  iii  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  that  canal. — N,  Y.  Jour  of  Med. 


Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Brain,  attended  with  extensive  Cra- 
nial Fracture,  and  followed  by  complete  Recovenf, — ^The  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  case  is  related  by  Mr.  I^ord,  of  the 
Madras  Medical  Establishment,  in  the  L.  &  E.  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  Sept..  1845. — On  the  morning  of  the 
Slst  January,  1845,  a  lad  about  15  years  of  age  was  brought 
into  hospital  with  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  head.     He  was 

^uite  insensible,  and  breathing  stertorously  upon  admission, 
izamination,  after  shaving  the  head,  disclosed  the  following 
amount  of  injury: 

The  ball  had  entered  the  head  on  a  level  with,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  anterior  to,  the  summit  of  the  right  ear, 
and  had  made  its  escape  through  the  left  os  frontis,  an  inch 

7  * 
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and  a  quarter  above  the  centre  of  the  ejrebrow*  fracturing  the- 
skull  irregularly  between  both  wounds,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  implicate  and  depress  the  right  orbit.  The  right  os  frontia, 
over  its  sinus,  had  likewise  met  with  a  comminuted  fracture, 
which  give  to  the  touch  the  crepitating  sensation  o*  a  broken 
egg-shell.  In  addition  to  this  varied  fracture,  one  proceeded 
upwards  and  backwards,  from  the  spot  where  the  ball  entered 
to  the  lainbdoidal  suture.  The  vortex  was  raised  and  inclin- 
ed over  to  the  left  side,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  the 
finger  to  be  laid  in  the  sulcus  formed  by  the  gaping  margins 
of  the  fracture,  especially  between  one  wound  and  the  other, 
and  considerable  pressure  failed  to  approximate  appreciably 
the  edges.  The  right  eye  was  completely  closed  by  tumefac- 
tion, and  the  sinking  of  the  orbit;  strabismus  had  occurred  in 
the  other,  and  its  pupil  was  but  a  speck.  From  the  wound  in 
the  forehead,  blood  was  trickling,  and  much  had  evidently 
escaped  from  it,  as  large  clots  were  still  adherent  to  bis  face. 
No  spicule  of  bone  were  detected  in  either  wound.  The  he- 
morrhage was  soon  checked  by  a  cold  application  which  was 
continued  to  the  head;  the  orbit  was  raised  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion; and  saline  and  camphor  mixture  administered. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this  extraordinary  case: 

On  the  3d  February,  he  became  in  a  slight  degree  sensible* 
and  answered.  Yes,  (in  Hindostanee,)  to  each  arul  every 
question.  The  brain  had  gradually  protruded  since  admis- 
sion, through  the  outlet  at  the  forehecd,  and  on  this  date  a 
mass  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  about  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
consisting  of  cortical  and  medullary  substance,  was  excised. 
Pulse  130,  and  of  moderate  strength.  The  saline  mixture 
and  K^tion  were  continued,  and  a  purgative  draught  exhibited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th.  delirium,  incoherent  speech* 
and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  supervened. 
The  head  was  freely  leeched,  and  the  sero-sanguinolent  con- 
tents of  a  large  swelling  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
fracture,  contiguous  to  the  occiput,  were  evacuated  by  free  in- 
cision. The  whole  scalp  was  puffy.  Pulse  160, and  distinct- 
ly computable.  The  purgative  draught  was  repeated,  and  the 
mixture  and  lotion  continued. 

6th.    The  leeches  were  again  applied- 

7th.  Some  thin  semi-transparent  pus  was  seen  oozing 
through  the  three  wounds,  including  the  scarification  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Pulse  140,  and  soft.  Medicines  con- 
tinued. 

8th.    Diacharge  more  copious  and  purulent,  and  piecea  of 
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brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  fragments  of  bone,  were  passed 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  bullet.  Delirium  had  increas- 
ed. Was  directed  to  take  half  a  grain  of  the  bi-sulphate  of 
quinine,  three  times  a-day;  and  mutton  broth  frequently.  The 
wonnds  were  kept  open  by  dry  lint. 

9tb.  Stools  and  urine  were  passed  involuntarily.  The  de- 
lirium continued  unabated.  The  discharge  from  the  wounds 
was  free  and  healthy. 

10th.  A  puncture  was  made  in  the  right  upper  palpebra, 
near  the  inner  canthus,  and  exit  afforded  to  about  two  ounces 
of  thick  fetid  pus.  He  remained  insensible,  and  the  excre- 
tions  were  voided  without  his  will. 

12th.  Tne  pus.  somewh  ?t  fetid;  has  been  plentifully  pour- 
ed forth  from  the  four  openings,  which  have  been  kept  open 
by  pledgets  of  lint.  The  puncture  made  the  day  before  yes- 
teroay  in  the  palpebra,  is  found  to  communicate  now  with 
the  wound  in  the  forehead.  Pulse  feeble,  and  130.  To  have 
his  broth  as  before,  and  a  grain  of  the  bi-sulphate  of  quinine 
thrice  a  day. 

14th.  He  appeared  to  know  what  was  said  to  him,  and  the 
left  eye,  which  he  now  opened  and  directed  to  any  object, 
seemed  to  possess  perfect  vision.  Made  signs  for  the  bed- 
pan. Discharge  free.  Delirium  at  night.  The  treatment 
continued. 

16th.  He  evidenced  by  his  acts  more  perception  and  in- 
telligence. Discharge  healthy  and  profuse.  He  took  two 
grains  of  bisulphat^  of  quinine  every  six  hours.  Allowed  as 
much  animal  food  as  he  wished. 

17th.  Much  confusion,  anxiety,  and  irritability  of  manner 
existed  to-day.  Frequent  paroxysms  of  incoherence  during 
the  night.  Pulse  130,  and  small.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia  was  ordered  to  be  taken  with  each  dose  of 
the  quinine. 

19th.  Was  calmer.  Discharge  diminished.  No  incoher- 
ency.     Treatm. nt  continued. 

21st  Discharge  gradually  decreased.  Labored  under  symp- 
toms of  fatuity,  and  replied  only  "yes/'  to  any  question. 
Had  compresses  applied  to  the  right  os  frontis  and  to  the  oc- 
ciput, (the  incision  near  which  had  almost  healed.)  and  ad- 
hesive plaster  to  the  ball  wounds.  Continue  the  quinine  and 
morphia.  The  bowels  remained  free,  without  the  use  of  any 
purgative. 

iSth.  Since  last  date,  the  wound  at  the  occiput  has  heal- 
ed; and  the  discharge  is  now  slight  from  the  o  her  three. — 
Constitutional  irritability  has  been  much  allayed.    Slept  and 
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ate  well.  Was  quite  idiotic,  and  constantly  attempted  to  re> 
move  his  bandages.  Opened  his  right  eye,  of  which  the  vision 
has  been  injured.  The  motor  power  only  of  the  left  side  has 
been  partiAlly  lost.  The  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  right.  He 
cannot  project  his  tongue;  and  his  endeavors  to  do  so  caused 
laughter.  The  doses  of  morphia  and  quinine  were  augmented 
respectively  to  half  a  grain,  and  three  grains.  Nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  nitric  acid,  were  likewise  prescribed.  Compresses, 
&c.,  were  applied  as  before. 

March  dih.  Some  dawning  of  intellect  was  perceptible 
to  day,  and  a  word  of  rebuke  had  a  temporary  effect  in  check- 
ing his  propensity  to  remove  his  bandages  and  destroy  his  bed- 
clothes. Vision  was  perfect,  and  the  axes  of  both  eyes  were 
simultaneously  directed  to  any  object.  Has  been  disposed  to 
speak.  Urine  passed  in  abundance.  The  exposed  surface 
of  the  brain  at  the  frontal  wound  has  numerous  small  vessels 
traversing  it,  and  it  has  put  on  the  character  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, yet  without  any  attachment  to  the  surrounding  integu- 
ments of  the  forehead.    Pulse  large,  and  100. 

10th.  Has  decidedly  improved  in  his  mental  capabilities, 
and  has  recognized  his  friends,  including  an  officer  who  came 
to  see  him,  and  whose  name  he  distinctly  pronounced.  When 
any  question  has  been  put  to  him  with  a  caution,  he  has  re- 
plied sensibly.  The  pieces  of  the  right  os  frontis  have  con- 
solidated with  one  exception,  and  an  angle  of  a  small  frag- 
ment projects  under  the  integuments  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  no  pus  has  ever  been 
discharged  by  the  nose.  The  space  between  the  edges  of  the 
fracture,  posterior  to  where  the  ball  entered,  has  closed,  but 
in  no  way  between  that  and  the  wound  of  the  forehead.  The 
discharge  has  been  trivial.  Two  small  squamss  of  bone  have 
been  removed,  from  the  wound  near  the  ear.  Has  walked  a 
little  with  assistonce.  No  improvement  in  the  use  of  his  left 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  they  are  employed  at  will,  but 
feebly;  their  sensibility,  however,  has  never  been  involved. 
The  new  membrane,  remarked  as  covering  the  surface  of  ex- 
posed brain,  has  thrown  out  exuberant  granulations,  which 
have  been  with  difficulty  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  frontal 
teguments,  by  the  liberal  application  of  lunar  caustic.  Or-/ 
dered  to  take,  three  times  a-day,  an  ounce  of  compound  infu- 
sion of  gentian,  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  and  four  drops  of 
muriatic  acid.    Compresses  continued. 

To  render  this  report  as  concise  as  possible,  I  conceive  I 
may,  without  any  disadvantage  to  it,  conclude  by  recording, 
that  from  this  date,  a  progressive  amendment  to  complete  and 
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perfect  restoration  of  the  patient's  health  of  mind  and  bodv 
took  place,  under  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  above  noted. 
On  the  3d  of  April  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  The 
vertex  is  permanently  settled  to  the  left  side.  The  skull  has 
not  united  for  about  two  inches  over  the  temple,  where  and 
at  the  cicatrix  of  the  frontal  wound,  the  pulsations  of  the 
brain  can  be  conspicuously  observed.  A  ridge  exists  where 
union  has  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  fracture.  The  wound 
in  front  of  the  ear  has  closed  with  ossific  matter.  The  right 
eye  cannot  be  op'^ned  quite  so  widely  as  the  left,  and  there 
exists  some  thickening  of  the  orbital  margin  of  the  frontal 
bone.  The  r'ght  commissure  of  the  mouth  is  but  slightly  re- 
tracted. His  sleep  is  refreshing,  his  appetite  hearty,  his  se- 
cretions normal,  and  he  is  fleshy  and  strong.  His  memory  is 
tenac  ous,  and  he  can  summon  to  it  any  bygone  event  to 
which  he  has  been  a  party,  with  accuracy  and  promptitude; 
and  he  is  subject  to  no  hallucination.  In  short,  his  senses  of 
bearing,  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  touch,  have  not  been  one  tittle 
deteriorated  by  the  violent  and  extensive  nature  of  the  injury 
to  the  brain. 

He  presents  himself  occasionally  for  examination;  and  he 
has  just  now  paid  me  a  visit.  I  cannot  learn  that  his  dispo- 
sition has  been  in  the  least  altered  by  his  accident  and  con- 
sequent  loss  of  cerebral  substance.  He  is  good-tempered  and 
cheerful,  which  his  Friends  say  he  has  been  from  his  infancy. — 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences. 


On  the  Expulsion  and  Extraction  of  the  Placenta  before 
the  Child.  By  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  I).,  F.  R.  S  E.— All 
writers  on  Midwifery  concur  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
circumstance  more  trying  to  the  attendant,  or  more  fatal  to  the 
parturient  woman  than  the  recurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
presentation  of  the  placenta.  So  high,  indeed,  is  the  mor* 
tality  arising  from  this  complication,  that  one  woman  in  three 
perishes  from  it.  a  fatality  which  is  as  great  as  that  of  cholera, 
and  more  so  than  that  of  the  dangerous  capital  operations. 
Such  being  the  case,  any  attempt,  as  in  the  memoir  before  us, 
to  diminish  the  fearful  risk  attendant  upon  placenta  prsBvia, 
is,  in  th  ^  word?  of  the  author,  'at  least  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  obstetric  profession,  even  should  it  fail  to 
secure  their  concurrence  ana  convictton." 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  cases  of  placental  presenta- 
tion hitherto  pursued  may  be  reduced  to  two: — that  which  has 
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been  supposed  to  be  chiefly  applicable  in  vcirftaZ  presentaticAi 
namely,  rupture  of  the  membranes;  and  that  which  meets 
with  more  general  approbation*,  and  has  been  generally  con* 
sidered  indispensable  in  severe  ^^unavoidable  nemorrtiage," 
namely,  turning.  To  these  Dr.  Simpson  proposes  to  add  a 
third-^the  complete  separation^  and  extraction^  if  necessary^  of 
the  placenta  before  (he  child.  He  has  been  induced  to  offer 
this  suggestion,  from  the  circumstance,  on  one  hand,  that  the 
most  serious  hemorrhage  always  occurs  when  the  placenta  is 
onlv  partially  detached;  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  fact 
which  he  establishes  upon  the  evidence  of  an  extensive  and 
well-arranged  table  of  cases,  ^^that  when  the  placenta,  in  un- 
avoidable hemorrhage,  is  once  completely  separated  from  its 
connexions  with  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  the  accompanying 
flooding  in  general  entirely  ceases,  or  becomes  moderate  m 
quantity .''  It  virtually  appears,  from  the  examination  of  the 
table  alluded  to,  that  in  5  only  of  1 1 1  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
traction of  the  placenta  preceded  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
did  the  hemorrhage  continue  so  profuse  as  to  be  considered 
alarming  by  the  attendant. 

Dr.  Simpson  displays  the  value  of  his  new  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  under  it,  and  that 
which  occurs  under  the  usual  method.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  in  unavoidable  hemorrhage  treated  by  turning  the 
deaths  are  as  1  to  3.  Among  the  140  cases  tabulated  by  Dr. 
S.  10  were  fatal  or  1  in  14.  These  figures,  therefore,  show  a 
striking  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  new  plan,  but  favora- 
ble as  It  is  under  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  still  more  so 
by  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  the  10  fatal  cases.  Four  of  these  died  several  days  sub- 
sequently to  delivery,  so  that  they  obviously  did  not  die  di» 
rectly  from  the  efiects  of  hemorrhage;  and  in  three  others^ 
one  died  from  the  consequences  of  her  husband^s  brutality, 
and  the  two  remaining  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  pla- 
centa, so  that,  as  Dr.  S.  observes,  in  141  cases  the  deaths  are 
reduced  to  3,  or  1  in  47. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  paper  the  author  draws 
the  following  deductions: 

1 .  That  the  complete  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa before  the  child,  in  cases  of  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  is 
not  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  accoucheurs  appear  generally  to 
believe. 

2.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  serious  and  dangerous  a  cocn- 
plication  as  might  h  priori  be  expected. 

3.  In  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  in  which  it  has  hap- 
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pened,  the  attendant  hemorrhage  has  been  either  at  once  al« 
together  arrested,  or  it  has  become  so  much  diminished  as  not 
to  be  afterwards  alarming. 

4.  The  presence  or  absence  of  flooding  after  the  complete 
separation  of  the  placenta,  does  not  seem  in  any  degree  to  be 
regulated  by  the  duration  of  time  intervening  lietween  the  de- 
tachment of  the  placenta  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

5.  In  10  only  out  of  141  cases,  the  mother  died  after  the 
complete  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  placenta  before  the 
child. 

6.  In  7  of  these  10  casualties,  the  death  of  the  mother 
seemed  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  complete  detachment 
of  the  placenta,  or  with  the  results  arising  directly  from  it, 
and  if  we  do  admit  the  three  remaining  cases,  which  are 
doabtful,  they  would  still  only  constitute  a  mortality  of  1  in 
47  cases. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  present  established  rules  of 
practice,  the  deaths  in  placental  presentation  are  as  high  as  1 
m  3. — Land,  and  Edin.  Jour. — Ranking* s  Abstract 


On  the  Distinction  bettoeen  Infantile  Diseases  depending  upon 
Infiammation  and  those  which  arise  from  Irritation.  By  P. 
llooD,  Surgeon,  &c. — The  importance  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  irritation  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  Every  practitioner  must  have  experien- 
ced the  disappointment  which  sometimes  attends  his  best  en- 
deavors to  relieve  a  suffering  child,  and  been  apprehensive  of 
his  remedies,  more  especially  when  he  has  had  any  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
morbid  irritation  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  diseases 
of  children,  then  treatment  becomes  moie  simple,  and  greater 
confidence  is  acquired.  This  consideration  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  very  common  occurrence  of  the  pros- 
tration oi  the  strength  of  the  child,  at  the  onset  of  its  disease, 
by  the  use  of  exhausting  and  lowering  remedies.  It  will  lead 
the  practitioner  to  observe  that  children's  diseases  are  not  so 
speedy  in  their  termination  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
Inhere  he  has  hesitated  to  abstract  blood,  and  has  used  more 
lenient  means  he  has  been  rewarded;  that  the  child,  so  far 
from  sinking  from  want  of  blood-letting,  has  not  only  survi- 
ved, but  has  proceeded  rapidly  to  recover  its  health;  while 
under  contrary  treatment,  if  it  survived  at  all,  its  convales- 
cence has  been  slow  and  protracted. 
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The  practice  of  bleeding  and  leeching  is  inadmissible  in  dis- 
eases hsiving  their  origin  m  morbid  irritation.  The  only  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  ever  observed  blood-letting  and  leeches 
borne  with  comparative  impunity  as  remedies  tor  what  are 
termed  the  inflammatoi7  diseases  of  childhood,  have  been  at 
the  earliest  period  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  greatest  possi- 
ble care  has  been  taken  to  limit  the  quantity  of  blood  taken. 
But  even  in  these  cases  I  have  observed  that  the  children  long 
looked  pale  and  sickly,  and  that  some  of  them  sunk  under  a 
renewal  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  treatment  adopted  ap- 
peared to  render  them  more  liable. 

The  treatment  most  successful  in  allaying  irritation  com- 
prises emetics,  sedatives,  and  stimulating  embrocations,  when 
the  lungs  are  attacked;  sedatives,  and  aperients  of  a  well- 
regulated  strength,  with  febrifuge  medicines  when  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  the  disorder. — Ibid. 


Statistics  of  Suicide  in  France. — The  number  of  suicides  in 
1843  amounted  to  3020;  which  surpassed  that  of  1842  by 
164;  of  1841,  by  206;  of  1840,  by  263;  so  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  increase  during  the  last  three  years.  The  dis- 
tribution of  suicides  in  the  different  departments  is  as  follows: 


Seine, 

561 

Somme, 

71 

ct  Oise, 

113 

I/Herault,    - 

13 

Inferieure, 

112 

Haute  Garonne, 

12 

Marne, 

101 

Le  Gard, 

23 

Nord,      - 

80 

La  Gironde 

26 

L'Aisne, 

78 

L'lsre,  -        -        - 

30 

Seine  et  Marne, 

76 

Rhone, 

44 

Of  these  there  were  of  females,  729,  or  24  in  the  100.  We^ 
remark  also,  15  of  children  under  16  years  of  age;  20  octo- 
genarians; 170  septuagenarians;  and  384  sexagenarians.  The 
months  most  prolific  in  self-destruction  were  May,  June  and 
July.  The  most  common  mode  of  death  was  drowning:  1098 
adopted  this;  954  hanged  or  strangled  themselves;  450  used 
fire-arms;  and  206  destroyed  themselves  with  the  fumes  of 
charcoal.  Of  these  latter,  151  were  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  in  which  Paris  is  situated.  The  motives  were  mostly 
disappointed  love,  jealousy,  the  consequences  of  debauchery, 
reverse  of  fortune,  domestic  sorrow,  and  physical  suffering* 
One  quarter  of  them  were  not  of  sound  mind  at  the  time. — 
Revue  Medicale. — Ibid. 
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KENTITCKT    LUNATIC    ASYLVM. 

We  believe  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Bt  Lexington,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  is  de- 
ficient  in  many  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  These  defects  are  pointed  out  in  two  commu- 
nications to  the  Legislature,  which  have  been  placed  on  our  table; -^ 
one  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Physician;"  the  other 
a  "Memorial,  by  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  soliciting  an  appropriation"  for 
ihe  asylum,  ''and  also  urging  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  liew 
hospital  in  the  Green  river  country."  We  fervently  hope  that  this 
prayer  may  be  granted,  and  that  the  funds  solicited  with  reference  to 
extending  the  buildings,  and  augmenting  the  means  of  rendering  the 
patients  comfortable,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
directors  without  delay.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  legislators  in 
this  enlightened  age  to  hesitate  about  such  an  appropriation  when 
such  interests  ar^  at  stake.  The  asylum  can  never  become  what 
such  an  institution  ought  to  be;  especially,  it  can  never  produce  the 
delightful  results  now  everywhere  looked  for  from  retreats  for  the  in. 
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sane — the  recovery  of  a  large  proportion  of  recent  cases  of  insanitf  ^ 
— without  substantial  changes  and  improvements,  to  effect  which  the 
institution  must  have  funds.  Kentucky  is  not  satisfied  with  her  lu« 
natic  asylum.  It  does  not  hold  out  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
friends  of  deranged  persons  to  send  them  early  to  the  hospital,  and 
thus  the  period  most  favorable  to  a  cure  is  allowed  to  pass  away. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  and  others  enumerated  iti  the  report  of  the  phy. 
sician,  our  asylum  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  similar  institutions, 
which,  from  their  signal  success  in  restoring  the  insane  to  reason, 
are  estemeed  among  the  chief  glories  of  o^r  age. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  policy  of  establishing  in  Kentucky 
another  asylum  for  lunatics,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  site  for  it  is 
Louisville.  Not  only  is  Louisville  the  point  most  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  Kentucky,  but  its  position  on  the  river  would  attract  the 
insane  who  were  able  to  pay  from  the  States  of  Iijdiana,  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  Indeed,  as  severtl  of  those  States  have 
yet  no  lunatic  hospital,  it  is  probable  that  their  legislatures  might  be 
induced  to  onite  with  Kentucky  in  the  establishment,  at  Louisville, 
of  an  asylum  which  should  be  open  to  all.  In  this  way.  States 
which  may  not  be  able  for  many  years  to  erect  their  own  hospitals, 
would  have  at  once  a  retreat  for  tiiis  unfoi'tunate  class  of  their  pop- 
ulation. At  Louisville  the  best  professional  skill  could  be  secured, 
while  its  constant  and  quick  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  would  afford  opportunities  for  sending  the  insane 
to  the  hospital  at  an  early  stage  of  their  disfTSse,  a  circumstance  of 
the  utmost  importance  since  the  chances  of  cure,  it  is  well  under- 
stood,  diminish  with  the  duration  of  the  insanity. 

The  public  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  to  this 
class  of  the  afflicted.  We  are  beginning  to  feel,  that  lunatics  have 
claims  upon  our  sympathies,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  gentleness 
and  kindness — not  locked  up,  like  criminals,  in  common  jails,  or 
dreary  houses  built  expressly  for  their  confinement,  to  swelter  ia 
filth,  and  be  devoured  by  vermin.  But  what  is  done  with  them 
where  there  are  not  retreats  in  which  they  may  be  made  secure,  and 
provided  with  the  comforts  of  life?  The  answer  "would  a  tale  un- 
ibid"  too  disgusting  for  the  ears  of  polite  society. 
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LATOr   PBXSCBIPTIOVS. 

We  think  we  perceive  pretty  clear  indications  that  Latin  prescrip. 
tions,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  are  going  out  of  vogue.  They 
are  ^till  defended  by  a  few,  but  the  great  majority  of  physicians  feel 
(hat  they  are  a  relic  of  the  pedantry  of  ancient  times,  when  medical 
books  were  written,  and  medical  correspondence  and  examinations 
carried  on  in  Latin.  They  are  ridiculous;  because,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  neither  Latin  nor  English,  but  a  mongrel  of  the  two.  They 
are  hurtful  to  the  profession,  by  maintaining  about  ii  that  air  of  mys- 
tery and  mummery  which  rendered  it,  for  long  ages,  the  butt  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  every  sensible  man  to  see  it  divested 
of  every  thing  that  bears  any  semblance  to  bumbuggery. 


TBB   BBOCCHIXBI   STTPTIC. 


Our  readers  have  seen  notices  in  the  public  prints  of  the  Brocchieri 
water,  the  styptic  powers  of  which  are  reported  to  be  equal  to  any 
hemorrhage.  The  carotids  of  a  sheep  having  been  cut,  the  spouting 
blood  was  at  once  checked  by  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  on  a  little  of  the  animal's  wool.  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing magical  in  it;  but  the  incredulous  profession,  as  usual,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  reports.  I)r.  Mott  says  he  knew  Brocchieri  in 
Parisy  and  that  he  was  a  notorious  charlatan.  A  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Journal  compares  his  "water"  to  Don  Quixote's  '^bal- 
8am  of  Frierabras,"  and  concludes  that  the  modern  remedy  was  out- 
done by  that  of  the  knight,  the  virtues  of  which  he  thus  sets  forth  to 
his  friend  Sancho:  "It  is  a  balsam  of  which  I  have  the  receipt  by 
heart,  and  he  that  has  it  need  not  fear  death,  nor  so  much  as  think  of 
dying  by  any  wound.  And  therefore,  when  I  shall  have  made  it, 
and  given  it  to  you,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is,  when  you  see  me  in 
some  battle  cleft  asunder,  (as  it  frequently  happens,)  to  take  up,  fair 
and  softly,  that  part  of  my  body  which  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and, 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  before  the  blood  is  congealed,  place  it  upon 
the  other  half  that  shall  remain  in  the  saddle,  taking  especial  care  to 
make  them  tally  exactly.  Then  you  must  immediately  give  me  to 
drink  only  two  draughts  of  the  balsami  and  then  you  will  see  lAe 
become  rounder  than  any  apple." 
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This  wonderful  secret  was  lost,  and  wben  men  were  beginning  to 
felicitate  themselves  thfet  it  had  been  restored  in  the  "aqua  Brocchieri,** 
their  vinons  were  put  to  flight  by  the  assurance  that  the  remedy  was 
"too  cosUy  for  general  use," 


MEMPHIS    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 


The  papers  of  Tennessee  announced,  some  time  ago,  that  a  char- 
ter  had  been  obtained  for  a  Medical  School  in  Memphis.  A  few 
days  since  we  saw  a  letter  from  a  physician  of  that  city,  from  which 
it  appears  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  fur  pulling  the  School 
into  early  operation.  He  spoke  of  having  obtained  a  charter,  but 
did  not  mention  who  were  to  be  his  associates  in  the  enterprise. 
Memphis  promises  to  become  a  great  city  at  some  future  day,  and 
doubtless  will  be  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  school  of  medicine.  The 
immediate  success  of  the  projected  institution  will  depend  upon  the 
character  and  extent  of  its  equipments. 


VACCINE   APHOBISMS. 


Vaccination,  at  the  present  time,  is  attracting  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention,  from  the  circumstance  that  small  pox  has  obtained 
a  very  uncommon  prevalence.  We  adverted  to  this  fact  in  our  last 
number.  Since  that  time  several  cases  of  the  disease,  but  no  fatal 
ones,  we  believe,  have  appeared  in  this  city,  and  we  learn  that  it 
continues  to  prevail,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The 
following  aphorisms,  copied  by  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal from  a  New  Hampshire  paper,  are  sanctioned  by  medical  men  the 
most  experienced  in  vaccination.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers: 

"1.  A  'scar'  of  the  cowpox,  having  all  the  characteristic  marks, 
and  perfectly  distinct,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  evidence  of  cer- 
tain protection,  unless  proved  by  re-vaccination. 

"2.  Complete  vaccination  forever  secures  an  immunity  to  the  indi. 
vidual  from  infection  of  the  smallpox,  varioloid,  and  from  specifie 
effects  of  cowpox. 
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**3.  In  primary  successftil  vaccination^  there  is  little  evidence  of 
the  operation  of  the  virus  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  while  in  subse* 
qaent  vaccinations,  if  the  first  be  complete^  there  is  speedy  inflamma. 
don  and  itching,  and  the  whole  disappears  at  about  the  time  that  the 
first  should  distinctly  appear. 

'^.  The  most  rigid  scrutiny  is  requisite  in  the  selection  of  matter, 
that  it  be  collected  at  the  right  period  of  the  vesick,  and  from  indi- 
viduals of  robust  health,  free  from  any  cutaneous  or  other  disorders, 
and  of  these  conditions  the  physician  is  the  only  competent  judge, 

*'5.  Cutaneous  diseases  (as  perhaps  visceral  and  other  disorders,) 
seiiously  modify  the  character  of  the  genuine  vaccine  affection,  both 
as  it  regards  the  purity  of  the  virus,  for  transferring  the  disease,  and 
also  the  degree  of  security  afforded  the  vaccinated,  in  consequence  of 
impaired  susceptibility.  , 

"6.  Re^vaccinaie  \n  all  cases,  and  repeat  the  operation  so  long  as 
it  specifically  affects  the  system." 


MEDICAL    CLASSES. 


From  the  published  catalogues,  we  learn  that  there  were  last  winter 
in  the  Willoughby  Medical  School  164  students,  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment  of  Transylvania  University  170,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege 192,  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville  345,  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  469,  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  471. 
We  hope  the  deans  of  faculties  of  the  several  other  schools  will 
forward  to  us  catalogues  so  soon  as  they  are  published. 


TBANSTTLVANIA    UNIVEBSITY. 


The  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Transylvania  University  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Professor  Annan,  of  Baltimore  to  the 
chair  of  Obstetrics,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Richard- 
son, and  that  of  Professor  Bartlett  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice,  which  be  resigned  two  years  ago.  That  chair,  it  is  stated* 
became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  health  of  Prof.  Watson. 
Prdessor  Bartlett  is  now  in  Europe,  but  his  acceptance  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Lexington  publications  as  certain.  For  the  chair  to  which 
Dx,  Annan  has  been  elected,  it  is  reported  that  there  were  foriy-nine 
applicants. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 


PECULIAB   V0BB1D    EFFECTS    FBOM    QUIVIBE. 

.  We  ftre  indebted  to  Wm.  H.  Gabbkeb,  M.D.,  of  Munfordsville, 
Ky.,  for  the  following  communication.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  it  was  the  opium  or  the  quinine  that  gave  rise  to  the  on* 
pleasant  symptoms  in  the  cases  related;  but  the  cases  are  instructiye, 
at  showing  that  alarming  elects  sometimes  attend  the  administra. 
lion  of  these  articles. 

''I  am  in  the  habit  of  treating  our  simple  autumnal  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  with  an  emetic,  if  called  in  the  first  instance, 
followed  by  a  cathartic;  and  after  evacuating  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els fully,  my  practice  is  to  arrest  the  paroxysm  by  quinine,  opium, 
and  ipeoacuan  combined.  I  give  the  quinine  in  doces  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  grains,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  combined 
with  from  one  to  three  grains  of  opium,  and  as  much  ipecac.  This 
course  I  have  found  altogether  satisfactory,  pretty  uniformly  arresting 
the  fever  by  the  second  or  third  day.  I  have  never  known  any  bad 
effects  from  the  quinine  when  thus  administered,  except  what  seemed 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  following  cases: 

Aug.  3d.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  H.,  ag^d  60,  of  stout  constitution; 
baa  had  a  regular  paroxysm  of  fever  every  day  during  the  last  week; 
bad  a  well  marked  chill  this  morning,  followed  by  fever,  which  last- 
ed nearly  all  day — she  is  now  (evening)  perspiring  moderately.  Has 
taken  two  doses  of  some  purgative  pills,  which  she  ssys  haveacted  well. 
Says  she  has  enjoyed  good  health  all  her  life,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  attack  of  cramp  colic,  to  which  she  has  been  aubject 
many  years.  Says  she  cannot  bear  the  least  portion  of  opium  or 
quinine;  that  she  once  took  some  powders  which  contained  quinine 
and  opium,  and  that  they  ''were  near  killing  her."  To  all  this  I  was 
incredulous,  and  as  the  paroxysm  waa  expected   next  morning,  I 
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made  the  following  prescription:  ^  Sulph.qmnine,16gr8.,8ulph.  moj. 
phine,  S  gn.,  ipecac*^  4  gr8.-*isake  into  8  pills  with  cramb  of  bread. 
I  gave  two  of  the  pi  Us  at  onc^  and  sat  down  to  wait  their  effects,  in* 
tending  to  repeat  every  lour  hours.  In  twenty  minotes  after  the  pills 
were  taken,  she  complained  of  slight  nausea;  in  a  few  minutes  more 
of  cramp  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  which  became  so  severe  as  to 
make  her  call  for  relief;  and  in  less  than  20  minutes  from  the  time 
she  fir>t  complained  of  the  nausea,  she  was  pulseless,  speechless,  and 
looked  ghastly  as  death.  She  had  a  peculiar  convulsive^  gasping, 
retching,  indicative  of  something  very  poisonous  at  the  stomach. 
With  much  difficulty  I  poured  down  her  a  glass  of  warm  water,  and 
repeated  it  every  few  minutes  with  ipecac,  dissolved  till  free  vomiting 
was  induced.  The  symptoms  were  now  allayed  to  some  extent  for 
a  time,  but  returned  again  with  violence,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
vonaiting  a  third  or  fourth  time  that  she  seemed  to  be  permanently 
relieved^  and  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  she  complained  of  severe 
soreness  in  the  epigastrium,  but  missed  her  chill.  A  dose  or  two  ef 
calomel  and  rhubarb  completed  the  cure. 

1  have  seen  a  similar  effect  produced  in  only  one  other  case — that 
of  a  young  man  to  whom  I  gave  6  grs.  of  quinine  and  10  grs.  Do* 
▼er's  powder,  to  prevent  a  paroxysm  which  was  expected  in  two  hours. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine  most  of  the  un» 
pleasant  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  above  case  came, on.  but  not  to 
80  great  an  extent.  Tomiting  speedily  induced  by  warm  water  and 
ipecac,  relieved  him. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  I  have  since  given  this  individ- 
ual quinine  and  opium  in  large  doses  without  any  bad  effect  what- 
ever. 

Feb.  1846." 


THS   AMEBICAN   JOUBJTAL    07    SCIEHCB    AND    ABTS. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sdamce  and  Arts,  which  they  will  find  on 
the  cover.  No  periodical  publication  in  America  has  done  so  much 
Ibr  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  country  as  this  Journal,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  claims  upon  every  man  who  loves  his  country.  But 
it  has  other  and  peculiar  claims  upon  all  who  love  science.  We 
trust  it  will  find  tnaqy  subscribers  among  the  readers  of  the  West- 
em  Journal. 
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A&T.  I. — Letters  from  Europe.    ^7  Jams  C.  C»088,  M.  D.,  late  Flo- 
feMor  of  the  Institcites  of  Meditine  in  Tnnajlvmun.  (Jnivenity. 

y       Paris,  December,  1845. 
Gkntlkken: 

Syphilitic  Sarcocele.  (Clinic  of  M.  Rieord.)— Syphilitic  Sar- 
cocele — Syphilitic  Testicle  has  been  the  object  of  much  in- 
vestigation and  study,  but  these  do  not  remount  to  a  very  re- 
mote period*  Astruc  had  a  glimpse  of  its  nature,  but  he  con- 
founded it  with  blennorrhagic  orchitis  $  Bell  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  it,  but  Hunter  has  not  even  mentioned  it.  Before 
the  time  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  even  more  recently,  that 
of  Dupuytren,  a  satisfactory  description  of  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Syphilitic  sarcocele,  to  which  the  name  of  syphilitic 
albuginitis  is  still]applied  ,and  with  reason,  for  the  white  tissues 
are  those  that  are  first  attacked,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  eariy  of  the  occurrences  that  are  observed  in  the  tertiary 
period  of  constitutional  pox,  and  generally  attacks  one  ride  only. 
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However,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  invade'  both,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively.  Rarely  ever  is  its  existence 
announced  by  such  symptoms  as  lead  to  the  apprehension  that 
the  testicle  will  be  lost;  nevertheless,  sometimes  in  some  very 
rare  cases  we  meet  severe,  piercing  pains,  most  commonly 
during  the  night,  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  patients  then 
complaia  of  a  sensation  of  painful  pressure  near  the  kidneys: 
it  seems  to  them,  they  say,  that  a  piercing  instrument  was 
thrust  into  the  flesh.  In  som#  cases  the  pains  assume  the 
character  of  those  that  are  syphilitic,  being  experienced  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  we  find  such  prelusive 
symptdms.  Generally  patients  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
precise  period  at  which  their  disease  commenced,  and  com- 
monly it  is  accident  that  causes  its  existence  to  be  made  known 
to  them.  Sometimes  it,  however,  happens  that  individuals 
experience  in  the  testicle  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  malaise 
and  dull  pain,  which  directs  attention  to  the  part  before  any 
appreciable  change  can  be  discovered.  Commonly  the  dis- 
ease commences  with  a  material  alteration  in  the  organ  dis^ 
eased  without  there  having  been  experienced  either  lumbar  or 
testicular  pains.  When  we  attend  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  the  following  is  what  is  observed.  We 
find  upon  a  point  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  for  it  is  in  the 
body  of  the  testicle  itself  that  the  disease  generally  conunen- 
ces,  and  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  body  that  it  occupies, 
one  or  more  small  indurated  nodules  ;-*-wben  the  organ  is 
touched  carefully  a  point  that  resists  pressure  is  felt— ^which 
has  lost  its  suppleness — that  normal  elasticity  which  is  pre- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  organ.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  resisting  points  are  gradually  extended  very  much  in  the 
manner  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  ossified.  In  many 
cases  the  induration  extends  in  the  form  of  circles,  ami 
these  in  spreading  become  confounded  with  one  another 
until  ultimately  the  whole  testicle  is  involved.  According  as 
the  organ  is  invaded  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  hardens  and  con- 
cretes. The  only  difference  between  what  takes  place  in  this 
affection  and  inflammation  of  the  testicle  consists  in  the  slow 
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and  chronie  manner  of  the  concretion  in  the  former;  VibSie 
all  the  phenomena  that  mark  its  progress  are  independent  of 
inflammation  In  typical  and  regular  cases  the  epididymis  is 
not  involved  in  the  diseased  action^  and  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  may  be  readily 
enough  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  testicle  which  pro* 
gressively  hardens  and  either  presents  its  normal  volume  or 
becomes  hypertrophied.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  syphi- 
litic testicle  is  that  it  preservis  its  normal  size,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance which  was  first  signalised  by  M.  Ricord,  has  indu- 
ced some  writers  to  believe  that  this  organ  was  becoming 
atrophied.  There  takes  place  here  a  phenomenon  analogous 
to  that  which  is  observed  in  those  cases  of  cancer  known  un- 
der the  name  of  cancer  rentrant — cancer  concentrique.  In  this 
kind  of  degeneration  where  it  attacks  the  breast  for  example,  it 
imparts  to  the  tissues  a  horny  hardness  and  causes  the  nipple 
to  be  retracted  within  them.  The  same  mechanism  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  disease,  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  most  fre- 
quently as  the  alteration  progresses  hypertrophy  of  the  testi- 
cle supervenes  and  the  organ  doubles  or  triples  its  ordinary 
volume.  But  even  in  those  cases  where  this  takes  place  the 
development  of  the  organ  is  confined  within  certain  limits, 
while  some  degenerations  of  the  testicle  impart  to  it  a  most 
enormous  magnitude.  In  this  disease  the  augmentation  of 
volume  has  limits,  and  this  it  is  important  to  know,  as  it  will 
be  found  essential  to  a  precise  diagnosis.  When  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  the  augmentation  is  common- 
ly uniform.  This  is  seen  when  the  albuginitis  becomes  gen- 
eral; the  organ  preserves  its  pyriform  appearance — the  large 
extremity  being  below  and  the  summit  more  or  less  elongated 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  testicular  cord.  Syphilitic  tes- 
ticle is  not  knobbed  or  knotty — its  hypertrophy  is  regular,  and 
should  any  inequalities  in  its  surface  be  detected  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  present  a  kind  of  regularity — they  are  arran- 
ged in  zones  and  not  mammillated.  When  the  tumor  has  ac- 
quired three  or  four  times  the  normal  volume  of  the  testicle, 
if  it  is  examined  with  attention,  the  epididymis  can  be  ho  longer 
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8  Cross's  Letters  from  Europe. 

mation  des  ceUules.  We  are  told  that  if  the  tissues  ot  animals 
are  studied  in  the  germ  we  shall  sea  that  they  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  cells  as  are  those  of  vegetables.  From  the  mo* 
ment  that  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  cell  constituted  the 
base  of  all  the  organised  tissues^  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  their  in- 
tegral molecule,  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the 
mechanism  of  its  formation.  M.  De  Mirbel  was  the  first  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  cell  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cambium  to  form  its  parietes  at  the  expense  of 
this  mucilage.  When  he  cut  the  extremity  oi  a  root  of  the 
date-tree,  he  saw  in  the  mucilaginous  substance  discharged  a 
multitude  of  irregularly  spheroidal  masses  that  evidently  re- 
sulted from  the  concentration  of  the  mucilage,  which  in  each 
condensed  mass,  exhibited  already  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
proximate  organization.  In  the  centre  oi  each  mass  there  is 
soon  formed  a  cavity  that  gradually  increases  in  size  by  pres- 
sing upon  the  matter  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  which 
serves  to  limit  it  This  matter  thus  pressed  upon  is  attenua- 
ted into  the  form  of  a  membrane  by  the  dilatation  of  the  cen- 
tral cavity,  and  ends  by  representing  a  hollow  sphere  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vesicle.  To  this  theory,  M.  Coste  oppo- 
sed that  of  Schleiden,  applied  by  Schwann  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,  and  which  is  merely  a  generalization  of  tfie 
theory  ot  Purkinje  on  the  development  of  the  egg  in  the  ovary. 
Having  recognized  that  the  germinative  vesicle  was  the  part 
of  the  egg  which,  from  the  commencement  has  the  greatest 
proportional  development,  Purkinje  considered  it  as  a  centre 
around  which  is  successively  deposited  the  vitellus  and  vitel- 
line membrane,  which  coagulating  in  its  turn  at  the  periphery  of 
the  yolk,  completed  the  ovarian  egg.  This  successive  encase- 
ment of  the  concentric  parts  having  appeared  to  Schleiden 
and  Schwann  as  the  most  simple  means  that  could  be  con- 
ceived of  the  formation  of  the  vesicular  parietes,  they  con- 
structed upon  it  a  general  theory  to  explain  the  development 
of  the  vesicle.  Before  we  pronounce  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  these  theories,  let  us  hear  what  M.  Coste  has  to  say 
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on  the  subject,  as  he  has  promised  soon  to  give  us  his  own 
views  which  we  doubt  not  will  at  least  assume  to  be  novel. 

Etiology  of  Goitre. — On  the  same  occasion,  M.  Gujen, 
Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Army  in  Africa,  made  a  communication 
on  the  causes  of  Goitre.  He  contends  that  it  cannot  with 
truth  be  referred  to  a  low  temperature — to  the  nature  of  the 
water,  or  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  He  alleges  that 
the  causes  assigned  are  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  a  disease  that  prevails  in  so  many  places,  and  which 
everywhere  exhibits  tiie  same  characteristics.  The  cause  of 
Goitre,  according  to  M.  Guy  en,  is  the  imperfect  and  insuffi- 
cient exposure  to  the  sun  of  those  localities  in  which  it  pre« 
vails.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes  the  observations 
made  by  Fodere,  that  Goitre  is  not  found  in  elevated  situa- 
tions nor  in  open  plains,  but  in  the  deep  and  narrow  gorges  of 
mountains.  He  explains  the  presenoe  of  this  disease  in  Lyons 
by  referring  it  to  the  fact,  that  that  city  does  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  consequence  of  a  moun- 
tain in  its  vicinity,  which  runs  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  Goitre  is  prevalent  in  localities 
secluded  from  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  and  even  more  pre- 
valent in  such  localities  than  in  those  differently  situated,  the 
theory  of  M.  Guy  en  is  far  from  satisfactory,  for  Goitre  is 
common  on  the  Andes — in  countries  perfectly  dry  and  expos* 
ed  in  the  fullest  extent  to  the  sun. 

Aneurism  cured  by  Galvano-Puiieture. — M  Petrequin  has 
made  a  publication  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary  analysis.  The  author  states  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  danger  which  an  operation  for  aneurism  involves, 
any  safe  means  by  which  we  may  dispense  with  it,  must  be 
considered  a  great  conquest.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
tesults  of  his  analysis  of  the  operations  that  have  been  per- 
formed for  this  disease,  when  affecting  the  principal  arteries. 
He  thinks,  one-sixth  at  least,  oi  those  operated  on  for  aneu- 
rism of  the  crural  and  primitive  carotid  die;  of  the  external 
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iliac,  one-foarth;  of  axillary  and  subclaviaiL,  one-half;  of  the 
branches  of  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk,  two-third&,  &c.  This 
being  the  case,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  a  pro- 
cess not  only  more  simple,  but  one  devoid  of  danger.  The 
application  of  electricity,  says  M.  Fetrequin,  has  been  suggest- 
ed, but  no  advantage  has  resulted  from  it,  and  all  that  the  sci- 
ence furnishes  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  embodied  in  the 
following  lines  written  by  M.  M.  Maijolin  and  Berard,  in 
1833.  ^^They  have  endeavored  to  induce  a  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  sac  by  electricity  transmitted  through  needles 
plunged  into  the  tumor.  This  idea^  which  originated  with  M. 
Pravaz,  has  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice." To  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject,  Petrequin  addressed 
Pravaz,  from  whom  he  learned  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  speculative  thought  which  researches  on  another  subject 
had  inspired,  and  that  he  had  never  performed  experiments  on 
man  or  animals  to  test  its  practicability.  Petrequin  experi- 
mented upon  human  blood  immediately  upon  its  abstraction^ 
and  the  results  obtained  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  him 
at  once  to  make  application  of  it  to  the  cure  of  aneurism.  The 
case  in  which  it  was  first  employed  and  with  success,  was  a 
traumatic  aneurism  of  the  temporal  artery  of  the  size  of  an 
almond,  of  a  soft  consistence  and  slightly  sensible  on  pressure. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of  the  tumor,  and  that  it  was  aneurismal  there  could  not  be 
the  least  doubt.  In  the  presence  of  many  persons  two  fine, 
sharp  steel  pins  were  plunged  into  the  tumor  about  foui^fifths 
of  an  inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cross  at  right  angles.  A 
communication  was  established  between  the  heads  of  the  pins 
and  the  poles  of  a  pile.  The  first  instant  of  contact  produced 
a  shock  and  severe  pain  which  went  on  increasing  as  the  gal- 
vanism was  augmented,  until  they  became  so  intense  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  sitting.  The  duration  of 
the  gidvano-puncture  lasted  about  10  or  12  minutes,  and  in 
that  time  tbe  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  was  changed 
three  times.  During  the  operation  the  pulsations  prc^essive- 
ly  diminished,  until  at  length  they  ceased  entirely.     The  pul- 
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sating  aneurism  was  replaced  by  a  solid  and  hard  tumor^ 
which  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  was  being  gradually  ab* 
sorbed.  This  cure  was  considered  radical.  Now,  M.  Petre- 
quin  thought  that  he  had  fully  established  the  priority  of  his 
claim  to  having  first  practised  galvano-puncture  for  aneurism 
v^hen  he  consulted  Pravaz  and  obtained  from  him  the  assur- 
ance that  he  had  never  tried  it;  but  he  was  mistaken.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  ScienceSy  on  the  8th  inst.,  we  were 
surprised,  if  not  amused,  to  find  that  a  letter  had  been  recei- 
ved from  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  of  London,  who  claims  over  M.  Pe- 
treqain,  of  Lyons,  the  priqf  ity  of  the  employment  of  galvano- 
puncture  in  cases  of  aneurism.  The  profession  will  doubtless 
rejoice  to  learn  that  they  are  not  disputing  over  the  skin  of 
the  bear  before  the  bear  is  killed. 

Chemistry. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  on 
the  8th  inst.,  we  heard,  with  great  interest,  a  communication 
read  by  M.  Dumas,  on  behal#of  M.  Gehrarde,  Professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Montpeiier.  This  article  treated 
of  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difliicult  questions  of  modem 
chemistry,  and  as  it  professed  to  have  for  its  object  the  en- 
lightenment of  a  point  that  had  engaged  the  close  attention  of 
the  ablest  men  who  have  made  this  branch  of  learning  a  sub- 
ject of  special  study,  it  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  greatest 
interest.  His  experiments,  a  detailed  account  of  which  was 
embodied  in  the  communication  made  by  M.  Dumas,  were  in- 
stituted to  ascertain  the  atomic  weight  of  Chlorine.  When 
different  bodies  combine  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  composed 
of  molecules  or  atoms.  Chemists  have  determined  the  weight 
of  these  molecules  and  have  found  that  they  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  bodies,  and  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all 
bodies  are  exact  multiples  of  hydrogen.  That  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  is  exactly  six  times;  that  of  azote  fourteen 
times;  that  of  sulphur  sixteen  times  that  of  hydrogen;  and  now 
M.  Gehrarde  asserts  the  atomic  weight  of  Chlorine  is  exactly 
thirty-six  times  that  of  hydrogen.  This  being'  the  case,  it  is 
sati^actorily  proved  that  these  weights  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
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regulated  upon  a  principle  that  is  fixed  and  universal.  Pro- 
tracted and  very  carefully  instituted  researches  had  been  pro- 
secuted by  M.  Dumas  to  establish  this  fact,  and  he  succeeded 
in  showing  that  all  the  bodies  that  had  been  studied,  with  the 
exception  of  Chlorine,  were  subordinate  to  it  This  excep- 
tion, however,  y^as  fundamental  and  threatened  the  overthrow 
of  the  opinion  maintained  by  M.  Dumas  and  his  followers, 
more  especially  as  it  rested  upon  the  experiments  of  such 
men  as  Berzelins,  Marignac  and  Pelouze,  who  always  decided 
its  atomic  weight  to  be  35.3  or  35.5,  that  is  to  say,  a  fraction- 
al number  bemg  neither  35  nor  36.  M.  Gehrarde,  unappalled 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  unalarmed  at  the  danger 
of  a  contest  with  names  and  researches  that  are  justly  hon- 
ored as  classical,  examined  the  processes  employed  by  his  il- 
lustrious predecessors,  and  detected  a  source  of  error  which 
had  escaped  their  attention.  His  experiments,  which  are  re- 
garded as  decisive,  makes  the  atomic  weight  of  Chlorine  36, 
and  is  therefore  the  exac^^ultiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen.  The  problem  may  consequently  be  considered  as 
solved,  and  the  opinion  maintained  by  M.  Dumas  and  his  foU 
towers,  seems  destined  to  triumph  over  that  of  Berzelius,  which 
has  so  long  prevailed 

Amphioxus. — Some  zoologists  apply  their  exclusive  atten* 
tion  to  the  completion  of  the  great  catalogue  of  living  beings, 
and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  while  others,  curious  to  know 
the  secrets  of  natnre,  have  devoted  themselves  more  particu- 
larly to  anatomical  and  physiological  researches — they  have 
sought  to  discover  how  life,  considered  under  the  two-fold  re- 
lation of  its  manifestations  and  instruments,  is  modified  in  the 
different  animals,  and  they  have  therefore  directed  their  ob- 
servations especially  to  those  points  which  seem  best  calcula- 
ted to  reflect  light  upon  the  laws  of  animal  oi^ganization.  Like 
the  cavern  of  Rasselas,  which  opens  to  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes,  a  future,  brilliant  with  the  most  magnificent  dis- 
coveries awaits  this  ecofe /^Ayno^t^tie,  of  which,  in  France, 
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Milne  Edwards  is  the  distinguished  representative,  and  to 
which  M.  De  Quatrefages  belongs,  to  whose  researches  on 
the  Amphioxus  we  would  direct  attention.  The  Amphioaiu 
had  been  already  seen  by  the  celebrated  Pallas,  but  having  at 
his  disposition  animals  only  which  were  preserved  in  alcohol, 
he  took  it  for  a  Limas.  It  was  found  by  M.  Costa,  at  Naples, 
and  judging  from  its  external  characteristics  only,  he  decided 
it  to  be  a  fish.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Amphioxus  is 
scarce  more  of  a  fish  than  a  limas — it  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  this  great  branch  of  the  vertebrata,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  class  it  amongst  the  in  vertebrata.  It  has^  properly 
speaking,  no  brain — the  cranium  is  wholly  wanting — it  has  no 
heart — its  blood  is  white  and  devoid  of  the  globules  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  superior  animals.  To  give  an  account  of  the 
relations  which  connect  the  whimsical  organisation  of  the 
Amphioxus  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  admit  the  truth  of  some  of  those  ideas  which  mod- 
em science  appears  daily  io  render  more  and  more  reasona- 
ble, but  which  are  obstinately  rejected  by  many  able  and 
learned  men.  In  other  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Am- 
phioxus  is  a  degenerated  vertebral — that  while  its  anatomical 
structure  is  simplified  it  still  preserves  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  animals  of  this  type.  The  characters  which  per- 
sist are  found  in  the  vertebrae  before  they  become  fully  devel- 
oped, and  therefore,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  it  may  in 
this  respect  be  denominated  a  permanent  embryo.  Already 
Muller,  the  great  German  physiologist,  had  made  a  voyage  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  in  the  living 
Amphioxus  this  vertebral,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
dififers  from  all  others,  and  he  published  a  work  embodying 
the  results  of  this  investigation,  which  by  naturalists  is  thought 
to  posses  very  high  interest  M.  Quetrefages  found  the  Am- 
phioxus at  Messina,  not  far  from  the  famous  gulph  of  Chary- 
bdis — he  reviewed  the  observations  of  Muller — confirmed 
them  on  many  points,  and  completed  them  on  others.  He 
detected  the  existence  of  several  nerves  that  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  his  predecessor — ^he  has  verified  the  existence  of 
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real  eyes,  which  he  fouDd  deeply  embedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissues,  and  has  exhibited  the  singular  structure  of  what 
we  would  call  the  cellular  tissue.  We  might  give  more  de* 
tails,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  clear  idea  of  the  Am- 
phioxus,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reflecting  physiolo- 
gists how  forcibly  its  study  illustrates  how  very  fallible  must 
be  those  general  conclusions  and  laws  that  have  been  deduced 
from  the  study  of  the  superior  animals  exclusively. 

Variola  modified  by  Vaccination. — ^A  young  man,  18  years 
of  age,  was  attacked  with  small-pox  in  Bouillaud's  ward^  in 
the  Hospital  of  Charity,  after  having  experienced  for  four 
days  only  the  precursory  symptoms.  He  was  vaccinated  the 
first  day  by  means  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pricks  in  each  arm. 
The  variolic  eruption  went  'through  its  stages  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  without  secondary  fever.  When  desquamation 
commenced  the  vaccine  disease  which  had  remained  in  a  per- 
fectly latent  state,  was  developed,  and  in  its  turn  went  through 
its  stages  with  great  rapidity,  which  demonstrated  it  had  also 
experienced  some  modification.  This  remarkable  fact  proves 
that  when  variola  attacks  persons  not  vaccinated,  vaccination 
is  proper^and  may  be  useful  if  only  occasionally,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  primary  fever,  but  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
variolic  eruption. 

Resuscitation  after  submersion  for  half  an  hour. — ^In  the 
Journal  de  la  Corse  a  case  is  recorded  with  the  utmost  min- 
uteness and  detail  of  a  woman  who  was  completely  resuscita- 
ted after  being  under  water  for  the  space  of  full  half  an  hour. 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  from  the  testimony  adduced  on  the  occa- 
sion, there  could  be  but  little  doubt;  but  as  the  circumstances 
of  submersion  and  ultimate  recovery  are  to  be  fowd  only  in 
a  political  and  not  a  medical  publication  we  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  the  details.  The  case,  however,  is  in  some  degree 
interesting,  and  may  excuse  the  propounding  of  some  ques- 
tions. If  true,  how  did  she  survive  through  the  half  hour  of 
submersion  f    Was  it  owing  to  a  state  of  asphyxia  which  su- 
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pervened  before  falling  into  the  water?  Was  it  because  the 
communication  between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  were  not 
completely  closed  and  that  the  circulation  continued  as  in  the 
icetus  in  utero?  Is  it  possible  for  a  human  being,  after  the  eak 
tablishment  of  extra-uterine  life,  to  live  for  the  space  6f  half 
an  hour- without  breathing?  The  case  is  ceftiinly  extraordin- 
ary, and,  we  believe,  unique  of  its  kind. 


Abt.  n. — An  Essay  pn  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  Joui  Dawson, 
M.  D.,  of  Jamestown,  Ohio.  '* 

Among  the  many  inquiries  of  the  physician,  none,  perhaps, 
is  less  free  from  perplexity,  than  the  one  which  it  is  the 
design  of  this  paper  partially  to  discuss. 

The  proper  diet  of  man,  considered  either  in  rdiation  to 
health  or  disease,  has  been,  and  is,  to  some  extent  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  surrounded  with  considerable  confusion.  Until  recent- 
ly the  only  test  to  which  it  had  been  with  any  success  subject- 
ed, was  the  experience  of  different  individuals  upon  their 
own  persons  or  upon  inferior  animals.  It  is  true,  that  refer- 
ence, in  order  to  determine  the  diet  most  suitable,  has  been 
frequently  made  to  the  habits  of  those  uncultivated  races  liv- 
ing in  the  extreme  North;  and  also  to  those  living  in  the 
South,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  elicited  that  would 
minister  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  subject.  As 
yet,  however,  these  imagined  sources  of  information,  although 
invoked  with  considerable  industry,  have  failed  to  furnish  facts 
of  any  other  character  than  those  of  secondary  importance. 
Nothing  has  been  learned  from  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux, 
Samoiedes,  &c.,  who  live  exclusively  on  animal  food,  or  from 
the  natives  of  torrid  regions,  whose  diet  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  plaintain,  the  banana,  the  sago, 
the  yam,  the  cassava,  the  maize,  and  the  millet;  nor  from  the 
idUhyophagi^  or  flsh  eaters  of  antiquity;  the  kylophagi^  that 
fed  on  the  young  shoots  of  certain  trees;  the  elq^hantopkagi^ 
who  lived  upon  the  elephant;  or  the  Hruthiopkagi^  whose  diet 
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consisted  of  the  flesh  of  the  ostrich,  that  goes  to  demonstrate 
the  source  from  which  a  diet  the  most  congenial  to  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  developments  of  man  should  be  obtained. 
Surrounded  as  these  different  races  and  tribes  have  been,  by 
a  number  of  circumstances  adequate  to  produce  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  modifications  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed, it  becomes  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  to  know 
what  that  is  to  which  their  peculiarities  should  be  attributed. 
The  climate,  the  want  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  no  less 
than  their  food,  have  evidently  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  ob- 
served in  the  inhabitants  residing  in  either  of  the  climatic  ex- 
tremes. Who  would  say,  that  the  small  stature  of  the  Sa- 
moiedes,  their  flat,  round,  broad  face;  thick  lips;  wide  nose; 
little  bead;  and  black  hair;  ^together  with  their  ignorance  and 
superstition,  are  not  as  referable,  to  the  frozen  deserts  they 
inhabit,  which  extends  along  the  ocean  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  as  to  the  train-oil, 
and  flesh  of  the  rein-deer,  upon  which  they  almost  exclusively 
subsist?  Modification,  physical  or  intellectual,  therefore,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  we  can  see  no  propriety  in  attribu- 
ting exclusively  to  food.  Most  likely  they  are  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  causes  all  operating  together.  Indeed  the  an- 
imal food  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the  diminished  stature, 
&c.,  of  the  Esquimaux,  is  most  probably  made  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  his  climate.  He  needs  the  train-oil  and  other 
articles  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  furnish  the  materials 
of  respiration,  in  order  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  against 
the  intense  cold  with  which  it  is  surrounded;  hence  the  food 
of  those  in  the  extreme  north  ntay  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  geographical  or  climatic  posi- 
tion, than  as  a  cause  of  the  imperfections,  moral  or  physical, 
that  characterize  them.  The  same  might  be  affirmed  con- 
cerning the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  ^lad  Southern 
Hindostan.  Leibig  tells  us  that  these  people  live  on  a  diet 
containing  only  from  13  to  20  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  that 
this  is  made  necessary  and  proper  by  the  circumstances  with 
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which  they  are  surrounded.  Situated  in  an  atrnosphere  high- 
ly rarified,  and  consequently  more  or  less  deficient  in  oxygen, 
and  possessing  a  temperature  but  little  higher  than  the  air  in 
which  they  live,  they  could  not,  it  is  silpposed,  enjoy  health 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  living  on  the  fruits  in  which  their 
country  abounds.  The  bacon  and  train-oil  6f  the  Laplander 
would  be  as  little  requisite  to  their  comfort  and  health  as  would 
be  his  warm  clothing. 

The  design  of  isome  things  we  sometimes  ascertain  by  their 
construction.  Cuvier  was  enabled  to  discriminate  between 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  merely  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  bones.  The  principle  upon  which  his  discrimin- 
ation was  founded,  is  that  each  animal  constitutes  a  Vfhole^  one 
systematic  cycle;  and  that  each  part  is  exactly  and  invariably 
adapted  to  another^  and  is  indicauk  by  it.  By  observiag  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  principle,  he  was  enabled  to  classify  fossil 
bones,  arrange  skeletons  of  individuals,  species,  and  genera 
long  since  extinct.  After  being  arranged,  it  was  easy  for  C. 
to  ascertain  the  class  to  which  any  given  individual  belonged; 
the  habits,  and  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  was  designed  that 
it  should  subsist.  Constituted  with  organs  of  motion  for  pur- 
suing and  overtaking  prey,  jaws  articulated  with  great  strength 
for  carrying  it  ofl^  teeth  for  tearing  and  dividing,  claws  for 
seizing,  the  animal  was  regarded  as  being  carnivorous,  design- 
ed by  nature  to  live  on  flesh  and  blood.  ""In  a  word,"  says 
Cuvier,  '^the  formation  of  the  tooth  indicates  the  structure  of 
the  jaw,  and  its  kind  of  articulation;  the  structure  of  the 
shoulder  bone,  shows  the  form  of  the  feet,  just  as  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties;  and  as  by  assuming 
each  property  separately  as  the  base  of  a  particular  equation, 
we  should  reproduce  both  the  ordinary  equation  and  all  its 
properties;  so  the  nails  and  shoulder  blade  indicate  the  articur 
lation  of  the  jaw;  the  thigh  bone  and  the  other  bones  taken 
separately  give  the  form  of  the  tooth,  or  are  given  by  it  in 
their  turn."  Principles  of  a  similar  character  have  been  appli- 
ed to  man  in  order  to  ascertain  from  his  physical  construc- 
tion the  kind  of  food  most  suitable  to  his  nature.    They  show 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  anatomists  generally  that  he  neither  be- 
longs to  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  to  the  strictly  herbivorous, 
or  to  the  carnivorous;  but  that  his  organization  designates  him 
as  occupying  a  rant  that  is  intermediate.  Twenty  of  his 
teeth,  although  comparatively  small  and  but  little  adapted  to 
grinding,  resemble  those  of  the  herbivorous,  while  twelve 
bear  conformations  approaching  those  of  the  carnivorous  ani- 
nial.  In  the  structure  of  his  alimentary  canal  the  same  view 
seems  to  be  confirmed.  He  neither  possesses  the  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  herbivora,  the  four  stomachs  of  the 
ruminantia,  (osmasum^  abomasum^  ventriculus^  reticulum)^  nor 
the  simple  diminished  tube  of  the  carnivora.  The  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  well  as  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  two 
great  classes  of  animals  that  it  is  very  obvious  man  belongs 
properly  to  neither.  He  possesses  not  in  common  with  the 
carnivora,  the  deep  glenoid  cavity  with  the  condyle  or  head 
of  the  jaw  bone  so  firmly  fixed  in  it  as  to  make  luxation  im- 
possible without  great  violence;  nor  the  shallow,  loose  articu- 
lation, permitting  the  bone  to  be  moved  extensively  in  all  di- 
rections, such  as  obtains  with  the  herbivora.  Natural  facts  of 
this  character,  when  confirmed  by  others  derived  from  other 
sources,  are  certainly  entitled  to  some  consequence  in  fixing 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  physical  universe  with  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Entitled  to  the  station  of  even  a  minor  grade 
of  evidence,  they  favor  the  idea,  if  any  thing  can  be  learned 
from  physical  organization,  that  he  is  an  omnivorous  animal^ 
designed  to  derive  the  articles  inservient  to  his  nourishment 
from  either  of  the  kingdoms;  and  that  a  mixed  diet  consisting 
of  articles  derived  from  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
would  come  nearer  meeting  the  indications  held  out  by  nature 
than  any  other.  Additional  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
around  this  subject  by  the  labor  of  organic  chemists.  A  cap- 
tion perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  in  order  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  interesting  and  growing  branch  of  science  is. 
The  Nutrient  Elements  of  different  articles  of  Diet. — To  or- 
ganic chemistry  many  have  looked  with  much  confidence  in 
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the  hope  that  something  might  be  learned  conceraing  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  that  would  at  once  settle  the  diversified 
views  that  have  attached  to  the  subject  For  some  time  anr 
terior  to  the  labors  of  the  organic  chemists,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  nutrient  properties  of  all  articles  of  diet,  whether  ob- 
tained from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  consisted  of  a 
particular  principle  of  a  constant  character.  Haller,  we 
know,  supposed  this  to  be  jelly;  CuUen  thought  it  was  an  oily 
or  saccharine  matter;  Stahl,  Fordyce,  Becker,  and  others  im- 
agined it  to  be  a  mucilage;  Dumas,  mucus;  and  Hall6  regard- 
ed it  as  a  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  Again,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  organism  performed  the  office  of  elaborating  the  pe- 
culiar principle  destined  for  nourishment;  that  a  change  was 
wrought  upon  articles  of  diet  by  the  gastric  juice,  under  the 
influence  of  the  vital  force,  before  they  could  take  any  part 
in  the  nutritive  function.  The  aspect  of  some  of  these  views 
has  undergone,  of  late,  a  change. 

The  gastric  juice  is  now  regarded  as  a  substance  in  a  state 
of  metamorphosis,  by  the  presence  of  which  the  food  is  mere- 
ly dissolved.  But  the  nutrient  principles  of  the  food,  the  or- 
ganic elements  subservient  to  nutrition  are,  as  the  ancients 
supposed,  always  the  same — of  a  constant  character,  consist- 
ing of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  arranged  togeth- 
er in  compounds  denominated,  in  chemical  nomenclature, 
tMnneric,  from  the  fact,  that,  although  possessed  of  different 
physical  properties,  they  have  the  same  chemical  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions. 

These  nutritive  principles,  albumen^  Jtbrin^  and  casein^  as 
before  remarked,  are  the  same  in  chemical  composition;  and 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  substance.  Denis  succeeded  m  converting  fibrin 
into  albumen;  that  is,  in  giving  to  it  the  solubility  and  coagula- 
bility by  heat  which  characterize  the  white  of  egg;  and  Mul- 
der succeeded  in  showing  that  all  three  of  the  elements 
are  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  a  certain  body 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  protein.  This  author 
found  that  ^^when  animal  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  are 

2  * 
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dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  the 
solution  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  these 
^  substances  are  decomposed.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to 
the  solution  causes  in  all  three  the  separation  of  a  translucent, 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  has  exactly  the  same  characters 
and  composition  from  whichever  of  the  three  substances  above 
mentioned  it  has  been  obtained."    (Liebig's  Animal  Chem.) 

What  is  very  striking  in  regard  to  these  proximate  princi- 
ples is,  that  they  possess  the  same  composition  and  the  same 
characters  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
kmgdom.  The  following  tables,  which  may  be  found  in  Lei« 
big,  confirm  this  position: 

AMOCAL   PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLEfl,   ACCORDING  TO   MULDER. 

Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 

Nitrogen, 

Oxycen, 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

VBOETABLS  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES,  ACCORDING  TO  JONES  AND  SHKRER. 

AlbimMii.  Fibrin.  Casein. 


Albumeii. 

Fibrin. 

Caiein. 

£4.84 

54.56 

54.96 

7.09 

6.00 

7.15 

15.83 

1«,72 

15.80 

31.23 

23.13 

31.70 

0.68 

0.33 

0.36 

0.33 

0.36 

Carbon, 

5501 

54.603 

34.138 

Hydrc^en, 

7.23 

7.302 

7.156 

Nitrogen, 

15.93 

15.809 

15.672 

Oxygen,       1 
Sulphur,      •  > 

31.84 

22.286 

33.830 

Phosphorus,) 

100.00         100.000         100.000 

Other  organic  elements  there  are,  which  according  to 
chemical  and  physiological  researches,  do  not  take  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  process  of  nutrition;  and  hence  are  regarded 
rather  as  elements  of  respiration.  Among  these  it  is  the  pre- 
sent fashion  to  include  fats,  starch,  gum,  the  different  kinds  of 
sugar,  pectine,  bassorine,  &c.  The  first  great  class  of  prin* 
ciples  property,  perhaps,  styled  the  elements  of  nutntioB, 
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contain,  as  we  have  seen,  azote;  and  on  this  account  are 
called  the  niirogenixed  ektntnts  of  food.  Those  mostly 
concerned  in  sustaining  respiration  are  called  the  non-niiro' 
genixed  elements  or  elements  of  respiration. 

The  speculations  concerning  the  elements  of  nutrition  may 
now  be  supplanted  by  the  researches  of  a  branch  of  science 
which  proposes  nothing  else  for  consideration  than  demon- 
stration, — demonstration  by  both  analysis  and  synthesis.-— 
These  investigations  show  that  the  nourishing  principles,  al- 
bumen, fibrin,  and  casein,  whether  derived  from  the  animal 
I  or  vegetable  kingdom  are  identical;  exist  already  formed  in 

'  vegetables  and  in  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals;  that,  instead 

of  being  elaborated  by  some  mysterious  process  from  the  ar- 
ticles taken  into  the  stomach,  they  owe  their  existence  to  an 
agency  altogether  different.  Animal  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
casein,  therefore,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  proximate 
i  principles  of  the  same  name  derived   from  vegetable  substan- 

ces, it  is  obvious  that  it  can  make  no  difference  from  which 
class  of  substances  food  is  obtained.    That  derived  from  ani- 
mal possesses  every  thing  in  common  with  that  from  vegetable 
I  substances,  and  both  agree  in  composition  with  these  elements 

as  found  in  the  blood;  that  is,  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the 
blood  are  the  same,  as  the  albumen  and  fibrin  found  in  animal 
or  vegetable  food. 

The  proportion  of  Nutritious  Matter  in  different  Substan* 
oes. — Diversity  obtains,  doubtless,  in  the  two  great  kingdoms 
I  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nutritious 

I  matters  are  found  combined  with  adventitious  substances  that 

take  no  share  in  the  nutritive  process.  Vegetable  proximate 
principles,  as  a  general  rule,  are  found  combined  with  a  grea- 
ter proportion  of  the  elements  of  resjpiration,  and  also  with 
a  greater  per  cent  of  redundant  matter,  answering,  perhaps, 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  keeping  the  bowels  distended. 
This,  although  an  important,  and  probably  indispensable  circum- 
stance in  the  nutrition  of  animals  strictly  herbivorous,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  any  great  moment  in  the  nutrition  of  man. 
All  experience  teaches  that  graminivorous  animals  cannot 
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live  and  thrive  without /odder — something  mixed  with  the  food 
that  operates  mechanically  in  keeping  the  bowels  and  chyli- 
ferous  ducts  from  becoming  collapsed.  Concerning  man^ 
whose  digestive  apparatus  is  differently  constructed,  this^  in 
the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  cannot  be  so  posi- 
tively affirmed.  He  lives  and  thrives  well  on  a  diet  contain- 
ing a  much  less  quantity  of  matter  taking  no  share  in  the  nu- 
tritive process. 

Some  of  the  results  lately  arrived  at  by  BoussingauU  con- 
cerning the  relative  proportions  of  the  nutrient  principle 
found  in  substances  usually  consumed  as  food,  are  interesting. 
A  principle  well  established  in  physiological  science,  and  to 
which  nothing  is  known  to  be  opposed,  is  that  increase  of 
mass  in  the  body,  the  development  of  its  organs,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  waste,  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  in  the  food  of 
substances  capable  of  being  converted  into  blood;  such,  for 
example,  as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein;  the  organic  bodies 
from  which  fat  is  formed,  and  certain  salts,  particularly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  magnesia,  andiron.  From  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  such  facts,  as  well  as  from  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments upon  inferior  animals,  BoussingauU  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  concerning  the  proportions  of  nutritive  matter 
found  in  different  articles  used  as  food,  ^^that  the  nutritious 
principles  of  plants  and  their  products  reside  in  their  azotised 
principles;  and  consequently  that  their  nutritious  powers  are  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  azote  they  containj*^  Here  is  a 
table  in  which  he  contrasts  the  articles  usually  used  as  the 
food  of  man  in  reference  to  the  azote  they  contain;  and  in  ex- 
planation, says:  ^4  have  composed  the  following  table  or  list 
of  equivalents  on  this  basis,  (the  proportion  of  azote  con- 
tained) having  assumed  wheaten  flour  as  the  standard,  and 
called  it  100.  As  all  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  may  be  pulver- 
ized after  dying,  I  have  spoken  of  these  articles  dry  under  the 
name  of  meal." 
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WlMaten  floor. 

•       100 

Wheat, 

107 

Bailey  meal,           -       .       . 

.       119 

Bariey,            .       -       .       . 

130 

Rye,        ....       . 

111 

Bnekwheat^     •       -       -       . 

106 

Maize, 

138 

YeDow  peas, 

67 

Honebeana, 

44 

White  French  beans, 

56 

Rice, 

171 

Lentils, 

57 

White-heart  cabbage. 

Cabbage  meal. 

Potatoes, 

Potatoe  meal, 

Carrots, 

CaiTotmeal,  •> 

Turnips, 

Mealy  bananas,  (Ticns  Indica) 

Mancbat,  (Casava  plant) 

Name?  (Discorea  sativa) 

Assio,  (Anacacha)    - 


810 
83 
613 
126 
757 
95 

1335 
700 
700 
300 

1060 


From  the  data  afforded  by  this  table  or  list  of  equivalents, 
it  appears  that  leguminous  vegetables  are  possessed  of  a  high- 
er nutritive  value  than  wheaten  flour;  tubers,  including  pota- 
toes, carrots,  turnips,  and  the  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  are 
but  moderately  nutritious;  rice,  generally  regarded  as  occu- 
pying a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  highly*  nutritious 
substances,  is  partially  deficient. 

We  are  all  aware,  that  countries  are  frequently  quoted 
where  vegetable  articles,  such  as  rice  and  the  potato,  consti- 
tute the  sole  articles  of  food  with  the  inhabitants.  From  long 
experience  in  such  countries,  having  lived  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, Boussingault  affirms  such  not  to  be  the  case.  "In  Al- 
sace, for  example,"  he  says,  "the  peasantry  always  associate 
their  potato  diet  with  a  large  quantity  of  sour  curdled  milk. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  use  large 
quantities  of  butter-milk  or  salt  herring.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Upper  Andes,  instead  of  living  exclusively  on  potatoes, 
as  travellers  have  asserted,  use  as  their  most  common  food 
^hrco^  a  compound  of  potatoes  and  cheese.  Rice,  upon  which 
it  has  been  said  the  population  of  India  almost  exclusively 
subsist,  appears  always  to  undergo  an  admixture  with  other 
substances."  Mr.  Lequerri,  after  a  long  residence  in  India, 
says,  "the  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable,  and  rice  is  the 
staple;  the  inferior  castes  only,  ever  eat  meat.  But  all  eat 
*iart,'  an  article  prepared  with  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  rice  boiled  in  very  little  water.  It  is 
requisite  to  have  seen  the  Indians  at  their  meals  to  have  any 
idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  rice  they  will  put  into  their 
stomachs  at  a  single  meal.    No  European  could  cram  so  much 
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at  a  time;  and  they  very  commonly  allow  that  rice  will  not 
nourish  them.^  (Boussingault  on  Rural  Economy,  and  iU  re- 
lations to  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorology.) 

Estimating  the  proportions  of  nutritious  matter  of  different 
kinds  of  food  by  their  chemical  composition,  and  by  experi- 
ments upon  man  and  inferior  animals,  we  shall  fail  in  coming 
to  any  other  conclusions  than  that  jksh^  of  all  the  articles 
used  as  aliments,  contains  the  least  redundant  matter,  and  is 
the  richest  in  the  materials  necessary  to  sustain  life  and 
health.  Playfair  and  Boeckman  give  for  flesh,  (fibrin,  albu- 
men, cellular-tissue  and  nerves)  and  for  blood,  one  and  the 
same  formula,  namely:  carbon  48,  nitrogen  6,  hydrogen  39, 
oxygen  15.  (Liebig's  Animal  Chem.)  Liebig  himself^  says 
that  15  lbs.  of  flesh  contain  not  more  carbon  than  4  lbs.  of 
starch.  When  this  matter  is  tested  by  experience  it  is  found 
to  be  strengthened.  Indirectly,  the  experiments  of  Magendie 
show,  that  animals,  although  incapable  of  living  exclusively 
for  any  length  of  time  on  any  one  article,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  supported  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  on  those  organic 
principles  having  a  composition  identical  with  flesh«  Liebig 
also  tells  us  that  the  process  of  metamorphosis,  and  of  nutri- 
tion, and  reproduction  goes  on  more  slowly  in  graminivorous 
than  carnivorous  animals;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  4-5th  lbs.  of  the  food  of  the  former  are 
destitute  of  those  nitrogenized  compounds  (fibrin  and  albu- 
men) which  go  to  make  blood.  A  pig,  according  to  him,  fed 
with  highly  nitrogenized  food,  becomes  full  of  flesh;  fed  with 
potatoes  (starch)  it  acquires  little  fleshy  but  a  thick  layer 
oifaU 

From  these  facts  it  is  very  probable  that  flesh,  approaching 
as  it  does  to  the  formula  of  blood,  contains  the  greatest  rela- 
tive proportion  of  nutritive  matter;  and  that,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  man  can  subsist  on  less  quantities  by  weight  of  this 
article  than  any  other  known  among  the  list  of  aliments.  By 
no  means  do  we  intend  to  say  that  he  can  live  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  health  on  flesh  alone;  or  that  this  would  be  his  prc^ 
per  food.    But  from  the  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we 
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regard  the  position  as  reasonable  that  it  contains  the  great- 
est relative  amount  of  nourishment 

While  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  some  bodies  highly  nitrogenized<,  with  others  con- 
taining no  nitrogen,  although  predominant  in  many  articles 
used  as  aliments,  fail  when  exclusively  relied  upon  to  sustain 
life,  or  even  to  maintain  the  system  in  a  state  of  health.  With 
the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Bostock,  and  Lie  big,  physiolo- 
gists are  familiar.  By  the  first  of  these  authors,  it  has  long 
since  been  demonstrated,  that  sugar,  olive  oil,  gum  arabic, 
butter,  pure  wheaten  bread,  or  rice,  fail,  when  administered 
separately  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  dog,  to  sustain  life. 
Phenomena,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  disappearance 
of  fat,  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  muscles,  contraction  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  an  alkaline  instead  of  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  urine,  too  great  a  proportion  of  bilin  or  picromel 
in  the  bile,  were  observed  to  be  the  result,  followed  ultimate- 
ly by  death.  Liebig  also  affirms  that  animals  fed  exclusive- 
ly on  gelatin,  the  most  highly  nitrogenized  element  of  the 
food  of  the  carnivora,  died  with  the  symptoms  of  starvation. 

For  this  want  of  the  nutritive  power  or  principle,  in  the 
substances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  reasons  are  not  easily 
assigned.  Some  of  the  animals,  upon  which  experiments 
were  made,  were  examined  in  order  to  see  if  the  articles  had 
undergone  digestion.  Magendie  satisfied  himself  in  relation 
to  this  point.  He  found  that  each  of  the  substances  had  been 
converted  into  chyme,  and  that  they  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  of  chyle.  Failing  to  find  any  thing  in  digestion  ade- 
quate to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  M.  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  variety  of  diet  is  an  indispensable  circumstance  in 
this  branch  of  hygiene — that  the  phenomena  consequent  upon 
his  experiments  were.djue  equally  as  much  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  food,  as  to  any  thing  in  relation  to  its  properties.  Stark, 
who  sacrificed  his  life  in  making  experiments  of  a  similar 
character,  came  to  the  same  conclusions.  Upon  this  point, 
however,  the  labors  of  the  organic  chemist  are  useful.  Mul- 
der and  Liebig  have  made  the  position  very  plausible,  that  the 
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non-nitrogenized  substances^  such  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  fat^  &c.,  are,  properly  speaking,  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration^  rather  than  of  nutrition;  and  that  gela- 
tin, although  highly  nitrogenized,  is  destitute  of  the  proper 
arrangement  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements  to  foim  Uood. 
It  contains  no  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  and  less  carbon,  or  more 
nitrogen  than  the  organic  elements  from  which  blood  is 
formed. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  in  this  place,  that  a 
source  of  fallacy,  growing  out  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  ex- 
perimented upon  might  have  affected  in  a  very  material  man- 
ner the  results  of  Magendie's  experiments.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, for  example,  that  a  dog  would  thrive  well  on  sugar,  or 
that  an  ass  could  live  on  rice,  or  that  man,  accustomed  to  va- 
riety, could  do  well,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  any  single  ar> 
tide.  Personal  observation  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one, 
accustomed  to  the  varieties  of  diet  common  to  our  clknata, 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  a  sacrifice  of  health,  to  live  for 
any  length  of  time  upon  any  one  article  that  might  be  select- 
ed from  the  list  of  alimentary  substances.  Those  acquainted 
with  rural  economy  have  always  been  familiar  with  the  sal- 
utary results  of  variety  in  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals, 
and  also  with  the  deleterious  consequences  which  result  from 
a  restricted  system  of  regimen.  At  a  manufacturing  estaUish- 
.ed  in  this  State,  for  slaughtering  sheep,  the  blood  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  flesh  were  fed  to  hogs.  It  was  found,  as  I  have 
learned,  that  these  animals,  on  such  food,  did  not  do  well; 
were  not  easily  fattened.  Accordingly,  meal  was  afterwards 
mixed  with  the  food,  and  the  result  of  this  measure  proved 
highly  fkvoraUe.  Now,  without  doubt,  the  effects  of  this  ex- 
periment would  have  been  different,  had  the  animals  been  only 
accustomed  to  the  digestion  of  animal  food.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  which  of  the  tissues,  in 
the  experiment,  underwent  the  most  alteratioii.  The  muscu- 
lar, from  its  similarity  to  the  food  consumed,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, sufiered  the  least  Next  in  point  of  exemption  from 
any  great  change  were,  most  likely,  those  tissues  composed 
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principally  of  gelatin.  Diminished  condition  of  the  nervous, 
pnlpy,  or  medullary  tissues  composed  principally  of  albumen 
united  to  a  fatty  matter,  together  with  the  deposition  of  fat» 
were  probably  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena  attending  the 
experiment. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  facts,  the  accuracy  of  which 
cannot  be  called  in  question,  without  setting  aside  the  only 
mode  we  have  of  testing  the  composition  of  organic  bodies, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  nutritious 
matter  is  found  in  animal  substances,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  animals  of  the  inferior  classes,  not  less  than  man,  re- 
quire, to  enjoy  health,  variety  of  diet,  and  frequent  changes 
from  one  article  to  another. 

Exclusive  Vegetablcr eating. — Deference  might  make  it  pro- 
per in  this  place  to  advert)  briefly,  to  the  opinions  of  some 
persons  concerning  the  propriety  of  exclusive  vegetable  eat- 
ing. Frequently  it  is  asserted  that  the  nourishment  of  vege- 
tables is  better  calculated  to  promote  long  life,  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition  of  all  the  functions,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical,  than  that  derived  from  animal  matter.  By  such 
persons  it  is  also  asserted,  that  animal  aliment  was  originally 
the  main  cause  of  human  degeneracy;  that  it  is  discountenanced 
by  the  Bible;  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  individuals  who  use 
it  vicious,  intemperate,  and  blood-thirsty;  that  it  gives  rise  to  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  to  which  mankind  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  subject.  Eulogies  really  the  most  passionate  have 
been  bestowed  upon  vegetable-eating,  while  reasonings  the 
most  elaborate  have  been  directed  against  a  mixed  diet;  and 
that  too,  not  less  by  persons  holding  conspicuous  stations  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  than  by  medical  men,  many  of 
whom  in  their  day  were  deeply  versed  in  the  literature  of  their 
profession. 

Dr.  Wm.  Alcott's  work  is  now  before  us  with  the  following 
imposing  title:  "  Vegetable  Diet  as  sanctioned  by  Medical  men, 
in  all  ages."  I  find  in  this  work  such  names  as  Rush,  Cul- 
len,  Gregory,  Lawrence,  Cuvier,  Home,  Cheyne,  Abemethy, 
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and  Muzzy,  quoted  in  favor  of  man  deriVing  his  food  excIiH 
aively  from  vegetables.  la  justice,  however,  to  many  of  these 
distinguished  authors  it  should  be  remarked,  that  they  deliv- 
ered themselves  on  this  exclusive  system  with  very  consider- 
able ambiguity.  This  is  not  true,  I  confess,  of  our  friend 
Professor  Muzzy,  formerly  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  now 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  From  the  terms  of  his  expressions  he 
stands  committed  for  a  number  of  reasons,  founded  not  less 
on  moral  than  on  physical  considerations.  Take,  however, 
as  a  sample  of  ambiguity,  the  quotation  from  the  eccentric 
Abernethy  to  show  that  Ae  is  in  favor  of  the  system: 

"If  you  put  improper  food  in  the  stomach  it  becomes  dis- 
ordered, and  the  whole  system  is  affected.  Vegetable  matter 
ferments  and  becomes  gaseous;  while  animal  substances  are 
changed  into  a  putrid,  abominable,  and  acid  stimulus.  Now, 
some  people  acquire  preposterous  noses;  others,  blotches  on 
the  face,  and  different  parts  of  the  body;  others  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  all  arising  from  irritations  of  the  stomach.  I  am 
often  asked  why  I  don't  practice  what  I  preach.  I  reply  by 
reminding  the  inquirer  of  the  parson  and  the  sign-post — both 
pouit  the  way,  but  neither  follows  its  course." 

In  relation  to  the  various  opinions  which  have  obtained 
currency  upon  vegetable-eating,  it  may  be  submitted,  that  at 
the  time  that  most  of  them  were  rife,  tbe  only  certain  method 
of  testing  the  nutritive  qualities  of  alimentary  substances  was 
in  its  infancy.  Analysis  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  articles, 
commonly  used  as  food,  had  not  taken  place.  Until  within 
the  present  century  nobody  had  any  evidence  to  believe  that 
the  nourishing  principles  were  of  a  constant  character;*  al- 
ways the  same,  whether  derived  from  animal   or  vegetable 


*  We  are  aware,  that,  by  some  recent  experiments,  said  to  haive  been 
conducted  with  great  care,  Dumas  and  Cahovn  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  7  per  cent.  less  in 
fibrin  than  in  albumen,  while  that  of  azote  is  from  8  to  9  per  cent.  moi«. 
I^e  experiments  will  remove  albumen  and  fibrin  from  the  cksa  of 
i$(mieric  bodies.  They  do  not,  however,  affect  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  animal  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  with  vegetable  albumen,  fibiint 
and< 
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matter;  and  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the  blood. 
Attested,  nevertheless,  as  such  facts  have  been  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  they  must  have  their  influence  in  making  up 
an  opinion  concerning  the  proper  food  of  man.  Experiments 
upon  inferior  animals  strengthen  their  correctness.  So,  also, 
does  a  proper  understanding  of  the  process  of^hymification. 
Food  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  dis- 
solved, but  we  are  told  that  its  elements,  albumen,  fibriii, 
and  casein,  are  not  changed  in  chemical  composition.  In  his 
work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  Liebig  tells  us:  '*The  clear  gas- 
tric juice  contains  a  substance  in  a  state  of  transformation, 
by  the  contact  of  which  with  those  constituents  of  the  food, 
which  by  themselves  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  latter  acquire 
in  virtue  of  a  new  grouping  of  their  atoms  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  that  fluid.  During  digestion  the  gastric  juice 
when  separated  is  found  to  contain  a  free  mineral  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  checks  all  further  change.  That  the  food 
is  rendered  soluble  quite  independent  of  the  vitalily  of  the 
digestive  organs,  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  the  most 
beautiful  experiments.  Food,  enclosed  in  perforated  metallic 
tubes,  so  that  it  could  not  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach 
was  found  to  disappear  as  rapidly,  and  to  be  as  perfectly  di- 
gested, as  if  the  covering  had  been  absent;  and  fresh  gastric, 
juice,  out  of  the  body,  when  boiled  white  of  egg,  or  muscular 
fibre  was  kept  in  contact  with  it  for  a  time,  at  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  body,  caused  these  substances  to  lose  the  solid 
form  and  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid.**  By  this  it  appears  that 
in  chymification  the  elements  of  the  food  undergo  no  change 
except  that  of  being  dissolved,  and  made  to  assume  a  form 
ready  for  assimilation. 

If  then  the  constituents  of  the  food  derived  from  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  be  the  same,  and  are  not  altered  by  chymifi- 
cation, but  pass  immediately  into  the  blood  unchanged,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  considerations  founded  on  some- 
thing else  than  nutrition  must  operate  on  an  individual  who 
prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food. 

Concerning  the  supposition  that  animal  food  makes  those 
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who  use  it  vicious  and  sanguine  in  disposition,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  such  speculations  seem  more  likely  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  imagination,  than  in  reason,  or  a  carefnl 
and  an  extensive  observance  of  the  influence  of  food  on  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  animals.  Like  causes  under  like 
circumstances,  must  give  rise  to  something  like  the  same  ef- 
fects. How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  animal,  which  as  we  have 
seen  differs  in  no  respect  from  vegetable  food,  to  give  rise  to 
consequences  which  the  latter  is  entirely  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Into  a  consideration  of  the  morality  of  eating  animal  food 
we  shall  not  enter.  This  question  belongs  to  the  department 
of  Theology,  and  by  the  Divine  Code  only  can  it  be  settled. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  slight  consideration  of  a  few  points 
in  relation  to 

The  Circumstances  requiring  a  modification  of  Diet, — 

Only  is  it  intended  here  to  point  out  some  of  the  circum- 
stances that,  in  health,  require  a  variation  of  diet.  Hacknied 
as  this  part  of  our  subject  has  been,  in  times  past,  it  is  still, 
perhaps,  fertile  enough  to  furnish  employment  for  additional 
thought  and  experiment. 

Among  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  is  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  diet  is  used.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  alimentary  substances  which  might  be  proper  at  one  sea- 
son of  the  year  may  at  another  prove  more  or  less  injurious. 
Of  course  persons  would  do  better  on  a  diet  calculated  to 
promote  calorification  in  winter,  than  in  summer.  In  his 
theory  of  calorification,  Liebig  takes  the  very  plausible  posi- 
tion that  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  food  exercise  an 
agency  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  It  matters  not,  be 
informs  us,  what  intermediate  changes  the  food  may  undergo 
in  the  organism,  the  last  change  is  the  conversion  of  its  car- 
bon into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water.  The 
oxygen  for  these  chemical  processes  is  taken  in  chiefly  through 
the  Ivings;  and  the  author  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  con- 
tends, that,  inasmuch  as  oxygen  cannot  combine  with  either 
hydrogen  or  carbon  outside  of  the  body  without  the  liberation 
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of  heat,  therefore  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  same  pro 
cesses  cannot  go  on  inside  of  the  body  without  being  attend 
ed  with  a  corresponding  result;  and  also,  that  the  quantity  ot 
beat  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  the  open  air.  If  such  positions  be  correct;  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  literature  of  calorification  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  then  all  mast  agree  that  food  rich  in  carbon  and 
hydrogen  suits  better  for  winter  than  for  summer.  The  habits 
of  nations  on  different  parts  of  the  globe  are  referred  to  by 
Liebig  in  order  to  strengthen  the  positions  advanced. 

In  the  South  we  are  told  the  natives  prefer  to  feed  on  the 
fruits  which  in  the  fresh  state  contain  not  more  than  12  per 
cent,  of  carbon;  while  those  in  the  Arctic  regions  live  princi- 
pally on  bacon  and  train-oil  containing  from  60  to  80  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  In  temperate  climates,  it  is  thought,  we 
need  about  one-eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Recently  we  have  had  some  additional  testimony  on  this 
subject.  In  a  paper  by  John  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, "On  the  period  of  Puberty  in  Esquimaux  Women,**  a 
letter  is  published  from  the  Rev.  J.  Lundberg,  Superintendent 
ot  the  Moravian  Missions,  in  which  we  have  the  following  facts: 
"We  observe  with  regret  that  the  now  more  frequent  use  of 
European  provisions,  as  bread,  flour,  peas,  &c.,  (instead  of 
fish  and  flesh)  acts  injuriously  on  the  bodily  constitution  of 
the  Esquimaux.  They  become  weaker  and  are  attacked  with 
some  diseases  which  were  formerly  unknown  in  Labrador." 

Bearing  indirectly  on  this  matter  is  the  fact,  that  animals 
eliminate  more  carbonic  acid  by  the  function  of  respiration 
at  a  low,  than  at  a  high  temperature;  more,  therefore,  in  win- 
ter, than  in  summer.  F.  M.  Letellier,  lately  in  a  memoir  to 
the  French  Academie  des  Sciences,  related  some  experiments 
proving  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  at  32^  Fahr. 
was  about  twice  as  much  as  at  the  temperature  of  86"*.  For 
the  production  of  this  relative  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
food  certainly  must  contain  an  excess  of  carbon;  because  it  is 
axiomatic  that  the  excretions  during  health  can  contain  no- 
thing not  previously  taken  into  the  system,  either  as  food  or 
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as  tbd  materials  of  respiration.    If,  then,  there  be  a  connex- 
ion between  the  constituents  of  the  food  and  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  it  is  obvious  that  modifications  of  the  former  . 
are  indispensable  to  a  physiological  regulation  of  the  latter. 
Now,  whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  Seguin,  and 
Liebig,  that  the  heat  of  the  system  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  inspired,  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  metamorphosed  tissues  which  proceed  ultimately 
from  the  food;  or  that  of  Black,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  la- 
tent heat  of  the  inspired  air  becoming  sensible  in  the  lungs; 
or  that  of  ^rodie,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  great  nervous 
centres;  or  that  of  Chosat,  who  thinks  that  the  trisplanchnic 
nerve  is  the  great  organ  for  its  development;  or  that  of  Home, 
that  it  depends  on  the  ganglionic  part  of  the  nervous  system; 
or  that  of  Phillip,  who  regards  it  as  a  secretion;  or  that  of 
those  who  look  upon  it  as  the  joint  production  of  the  three 
great  functions  of  life,  innervation,  circulation,  and  secre- 
tion,— ^^certain  it  is,  that  the  theory  of  combustion  as  defended 
and  explained  by  Liebig.  is  the  most  philosophical  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  proposed.    Resisted,  indeed^  the  positions 
cannot  be  that  a  union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
giving  rise  to  water  and  carbonic  acid,  takes  place  some  how 
or  other  in  the  system;  and  that  these  combinations  cannot 
take  place  without  the  liberation  of  constant  quantities  of  heat, 
as  much  as  if  burned  in  the  open  air,  or  oxygen  gas.    The 
circumstances  then  being  present,  it  is  rational  to  conclude, 
that,  although   under  the  eontroling  influence    of  the  vital 
force,  this  force  is  only  exerted  in  placing  the  elements  in  a 
proper  condition  for  that  play  of  the  affinities  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  heat  are  produced. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  known,  that  the  relative  propo^ 
tion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  greater  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  and  consequently  that  the  amount  inspired  is  greater 
at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  period.  This  excess  of  oxy- 
gen corresponds  with  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Letellier. 
JSow,  if  there  is  taken  into  the  system  in  a  low  temperature 
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of  the  atmosphere  a  relative  excess  of  oxygen;  and  if  there 
is  a  relative  excess  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  same  period 
expired,  bow  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  food  must 
oontain  carbon  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of 
the  excess  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid?  Does  not  also  the 
production  of  this  excess  of  carbonic  acid  enable  us  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions 
are  enabled  to  resist  a  temperature  from  TO""  to  90^  lower 
than  that  of  their  bodies? 

Taken  then  as  sustained,  that  the  diet  should  conespond 
with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  sea* 
sons  of  the  year,  it  might  now  be  inquired  what  kind  of  diet 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  health.  Imperfectly,  we  are 
aware,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  this  ques- 
tion be  answered.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  practices,  which  have  obtained  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  climatic  extremes  and  temperate  latitudes,  are  in  the  gen* 
eral  correct;  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  reside.  Those  inhabiting 
the  arctic  regions  will  enjoy  the  best  health  by  using  food 
rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  such  as  the  oleaginous  substan* 
ees.  In  the  South,  of  course,  the  diet  just  mentioned  would 
be  contra-indicated.  Fruits  and  such  articles  as  are  deficient 
in  the  elements  of  calorification,  with  them  would  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  health.  We  of  a  temperate  cli* 
mate,  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed,  should  make  use  of 
a  diet  approaching  in  winter  that  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North;  while  in  summer  it  should  correspond  more  near- 
ly  to  that  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  practice,  which  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  in  our 
climate  has  pretty  universally  obtained.  We  consume  most^ 
ly  during  winter  the  oleaginous  parts  of  animal  food,  such  as 
bacon,  fat  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  butter;  while  in  summer 
the  diet  consists  more  of  the  vegeto-gelatinous,the  saccharine 
and  the  fariuaceous;  the  former  class  rich  in  carbon,  the  latter 
partially  deficient. 
Of  the  influence  of  age  in  requiring  modifications  of  diet, 
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every  one,  the  least  conversant  with  dietetics  is  familiar. 
From  the  first  hour  of  infancy  until  adult  age,  and  from  this 
until  the  last  periods  of  decline,  the  system  is  undergoing 
continual  mutations;  and  the  requirements  of  each  period 
must  obviously  correspond  with  the  different  conditions  of 
the  system. 

In  childhood  where  respiration  is  very  frequent  (35),  the 
circulation  quick  (120),  and  the  temperature  high  (lO^"*,)  na* 
ture  has  made  a  provision  in  the  form  of  milk,  which  is  a 
natural  product  perfectly  fitted  to  sustain  life.  Analytically 
considered,  this  substance  is  found  to  contain  all  the  con- 
stituents requisite  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
young  system.  The  casein  of  which  it  is  in  part  composed, 
is  a  nitrogenized  constituent,  distinguished  from  fibrin  and  al- 
bumen by  its  great  solubility,  and  by  not  coagulating  when 
heated.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  blood,  con- 
taining, however,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  earth  of 
bones,  and  that  in  a  form  so  soluble,  as  to  be  capable  of 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body.  Milk  also  contains  sugar 
and  butter,  substances  having  no  nitrogen  in  their  composi- 
tion, but  large  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Re- 
garded as  a  compound,  there  appears  to  be,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  milk,  an  obvious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  For 
the  development  and  continual  growth  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
&c.,  the  casein  is  provided;  and,  to  answer  the  wants  of  the 
exalted  temperature  and  the  frequency  of  the  respirations, 
materials  abounding  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  found  in  the 
butter  and  sugar. 

Very  old  persons  have  a  condition  of  the  system  that  dif- 
fers widely  from  that  incident  to  childhood.  With  them 
waste  and  supply  are  not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  The  for- 
mer, in  a  normal  condition  of  the  system  predominates.  Or- 
dinarily in  confirmed  old  age  or  caducity,  there  is  noticed 
among  other  changes  incident  to  this  period,  an  atrophied 
state  of  the  thorax  and  lungs,  which  necessarily  diminishes 
the  amount  of  oxygen  inspired;  predispositions  of  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  muscles  to  paralysis,  from  want  of  ner- 
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Tous  influence;  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries; torpidity  of  the  chylopoitic  apparatus;  and  an  ineffi- 
cient condition  of  the  function  of  calorification.  A  diet  suit- 
able to  these  various  states  of  the  organism,  must  differ  wide- 
ly from  that  proper  to  a  child,  or  to  an  individual  in  the  period 
of  adolescence.  The  casein  of  milk  contains  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  earth  of  bones.  Such  constituents  are  not 
needed,  as  the  osseous  system  is  already  developed.  Butter 
contains  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  proportions  too  great  to  be 
supplied  with  their  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Diminished  so 
mnch  in  capacity,  the  lungs,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, would  fail  in  furnishing  the  requisite  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen for  the  oxidation  of  these  elements.  To  most  observers 
it  is  also  known  that,  not  only  butter,  but  fats  of  all  kinds, 
are  digested  with  difficulty.  Such  being  the  case  they  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs  of  an 
old  person,  contra  indicated.  To  keep  the  system  in  a  phy- 
siological condition  the  food,  it  might  be  presumed,  should 
consist,  in  order  to  supply  waste,  of  articles  containing  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  nutritious  matter,  and  also  of  a  suf- 
ficiency of  elements  calculated  to  maintain  the  function  of 
calorification.  For  these  purposes  the  most  digestible  kinds 
of  flesh,  farinaceous,  and  the  vegeto-gelatinous  substances,  all 
things  considered,  would,  perhaps,  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  to  fulfil  the  indications  presented.  Leguminous  plants, 
it  should  be  recollected,  are  of  all  vegetable  substances  the 
richest  in  nutritive  principles,  and  from  such  a  consideration 
would  likely  be  better  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  system 
we  have  been  considering  than  flesh  of  any  kind.  Old  per- 
sons while  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent  health  are  found  to 
sufier  more  than  any  other  class  from  the  eflects  of  a  low 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  My  own  observations  in  re- 
lation to  them  are,  that  the  most  of  them  die  during  winter; 
and  often  too,  without  any  other  visible  cause  than  coldness 
of  the  weather.  Many  indeed,  go  to  bed  at  night  seemingly 
well,  but  in  the  morning  are  found  dead.  Unqestionably  the 
cause  of  all  this  will  find  its  best  explanation  in  the  imper- 
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feet  condition  of  the  function  of  calorification;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  food,  no  less  than  other  things,  may  reasonably 
be  invoked  in  trying  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe. 
[  Between  the  two  extremes  we  have  the  period  of  virility  or 
manhood,  in  which  the  system  differs  from  thatof  an  old  person 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  preponderance  of  the  various  func* 
tions  in  favor  of  waste;  and  from  the  child  in  that  there  is 
none  in  favor  of  increase  of  mass.  Waste  and  supply  are 
exactly  balanced;  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount 
of  substances  taken  into  the  system  during  a  year  (there  is  of 
oxygen  alone  746  lbs.,  according  to  Lavoisier,  and  of  carbon 
5,073  ounces,)  by  the  assimilative  and  respiratory  functions, 
the  body  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  found,  as  regards  its  weight, 
not  to  be  increased.  With  such  an  individual  we  should  not 
expect  a  diet  to  agree  unless  it  comported  with  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system.  To  increase  the  mass  and  build  up 
the  osseous  system,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child,  a  peculiarity  of 
substances  alimentary  would  not  be  needed.  Nor  would  the 
diet  require  to  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  waste  and 
lack  of  energy  found  in  the  principal  functions  of  life  in  aa 
old  person.  Food  calculated  to  keep  waste  and  supply  bal- 
anced, and  to  afford  the  necessary  materials  of  respiration 
would  seem  to  be  what  is  indicated.  Best  adapted  to  the  ac* 
complishment  of  these  ends,  are,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
those  nitrogenized  substances  abounding  in  albumen  and 
fibrin,  and  also  the  non-nitrogenized  substances.  We  have 
seen  that  the  former  are  contained  in  greatest  proportions  in 
flesh,  the  leguminous  plants,  lentils,  and  wheaten  flour;  the 
latter  in  the  various  fats,  oleaginous  substances  generally,  po- 
tatoes, maize,  &c.  As  there  are,  however,  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances which  require  that  the  food  should  be  varied,  and 
without  due  respect  to  which  all  the  blessings  of  diet  may  be 
frustrated,  we  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  these,  but  only 
to  give  them  a  very  partial  consideration. 

Prominently  among  these  are  occupaium  and  habit. 

The  m&n  engaged,  from  12  to  16  hours  every  day,  in  phy- 
sical efforts,  may  use  a  diet  with  impunity,  nay  with  advan- 
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tage,  that  would  cause  disease  in  a  person  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  connected  with  confinement  and  sedentary 
habits.    Strikingly  is  this  fact  exemplified  in  every  day's  ex- 
perience.   The  man  at  hard  labor  during  the  day  is  able  to 
consume  at  night  large  portions  of  flesh,  fat,  vegetables,  &c.; 
while  another  one,  sitting  at  the  writing  table  all  day,  makes 
a  very  good  meal  on  two  or  three  biscuits  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
Both  enjoy  good  health,  but  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  em- 
ploying such  alimentary  substances  as  are  suitable  to  their 
occupations.    The  physician  actively  engaged  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession  knows  that  he  can  then  digest  articles 
in  quantities  and  of  qualities,  that  under  other  circumstances 
would  operate  upon  him  as  a  source  of  great  annoyance. 
Satisfactory  reasons  for  this  are  easily  assigned.    An  indi- 
vidual at  labor  respires  more  frequently  than  when  at  rest; 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity;  the  gastric 
juice  is  secreted  more  copiously,  and  indeed,  increased  activ- 
ity applies,  not  less  to  all  the  secretory  organs,  than  it  does  to 
those  the  office  of  which  is  to  eicrete.    By  the  frequency  of 
respiration  the  amount  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system 
is  greatly  augmented,  and  as  a  consequence  the  constituents 
of  the   venous  blood  arising  from   the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues  are   rapidly  oxidated.     The   augmented  condition  of 
the  circulation  quickly  displaces  the  eflfete  parts  of  organs  and 
tissues;  and  hence  there  is  created  in  the  system,  in  order  to 
supply   their  place,  an  absolute. demand  for   substances  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  die  purposes  of  assimilation.    An  in-^ 
creased  supply  of  gastric  juice  corresponding  with  the  other 
conditions  present  in  the  system  of  a  laboring  man  is  an  in- 
dispensable circumstance,  and  favors  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  his  food.    At  rest,  with  no  food  in  the  stomach,  the 
gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  small  quantities.    The  reverse  of 
this  takes  place  when  the  stomach  is  full  and  there  is  exer- 
cise.   Here  then  are  present  all  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  digestion  of  the  largest  quantities  of  food. 

With  a  person  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  a  different 
state  of  things  obtains.    The  severe  student  or  author  knows 
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that  aft^r  indulging  in  a  full  meal  of  stimulating  animal  or  ve- 
getable food,  his  mind  is  rendered  dull,  stupid,  and  inactive; 
and  is  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  labor. 
A  singular  indescribable  sensation   of  uneasiness,  attended 
with  indisposition  to   bodily  or  mental  exertion  pervades  the 
entire  system;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  is  compelled  to 
remain  idle  during  the  hours  of  digestion.     The  cause  of  this 
trouble  has  generally  been  sought  for  in  the  supposition  that 
it  is  all  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  food  withdraw- 
ing the  nervous  and  vascular  influence  from  the  brain  and  co- 
lonizing .them  for  a  time  in  the  stomach.    Good  as  this  rea- 
son appears  to  be,  it  may   be  made  better  by  connecting  it 
with  the  fact,  that  the  functions  of  secretion  and   excretion, 
of  circulation  and  respiration  in  the  intellectual  man,  if  not 
impaired,  are  usually  below  the  standard  of  health.    General- 
ly, intellectual  men  are  observed  to  have  pale  faces,  weak 
circulation,  little  muscular  strength,  and  an  enfeebled  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs.     Taken  all  together,  therefore, 
these  things  do  much  towards  showing  the  propriety  of  such 
variations  in  the  food  as  will  comport  with   the  peculiarities 
of  the  organism.    Incidentally  it  might  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  making  of  a  proper  selection  of  alimentary  substan- 
ces, by  men  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  is  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance.     Without  a  strict  attention  to  his  diet 
no  man  can  make  progress  in  intellectual  labor.     The  right 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon 
the  stomach.      When  the  stomach  contains  substances  in 
quantities,  or  of  qualities  that  it  cannot  readily  digest,  a  sus- 
pension of  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  is  the  consequence. 
This,  however,  is  not  all;  the  stomach,  even  after  the  load 
from  it  is  removed,  is  for  some  time  afterwards  in  a  disorder- 
ed condition.     The  repetition  of  such  errors  soon  leads  to 
disease,  by  which  the  individual  is"  often  converted  into  a  con- 
firmed invalid.     By  no  means  do  we  wish  to  be  understood 
that  men  who  labor  with  their  minds  should  not  eat;  nor 
would  we  even  say  that  they  should  not  regard  the  consump- 
tion of  the  luxuries  of  our  climate  as  a  source  of  enjoyment, 
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and  thus,  if  they  think  proper,  make  the  saying  good,  that 
they  ^'-live  to  eat?^  There  is  a  diet  proper  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  laboring  men.  But  it  has  its  peculiarities,  and  it  is  these, 
we  urge,  that  should  be  made  the  subject  of  the  strictest  at- 
tention during  life.  As  we  have  partially  alluded,  in  another 
place,  to  the  diet  most  proper,  and  as  every  individual  has 
his  own  idiosyncracies  that  should  invariably  be  consulted, 
we  shall  not  insist  further  upon  the  subject  than  by  advert- 
ing to  a  maxim  of  former  days,  which  is,  that  '^so  far  as  his 
food  is  concerned,  man  is  either  his  own  physician  or  a  fool  at 
the  age  of  forty." 

That  habit  has  something  about  it  that  should  be  consulted 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  diet,  seems  pretty  obvious.  Ac- 
cording to  vulgar  expression,  it  is  ^^second  nature?^  We  see 
this  strikingly  manifested  in  individuals  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  life  and  while  the  organism  is  being  developed,  are  ac- 
customed to  active  exercise  or  hard  labor;  but  at  the  period 
of  manhood,  or  afterwards,  adopt  habits  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter. Such  find  that  without  making  a  corresponding  change 
in  diet,  or  some  regulations  in  regard  to  exercise,  they  are 
precipitated  into  disease.  I  have  often  noticed  this  'o  be  the 
case  with  young  students.  Many  of  them  are  accustomed  in 
early  life  to  active  exercise  or  labor.  More  or  less  of  this 
they  usually  take  during  their  private  pupilage.  When,  how- 
ever, they  go  to  attend  the  teaching  of  professors,  their  for- 
mer habits  ar  forgotten.  Duty  requires  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  their  rooms,  or  at  the  college;  and  the  result  is 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  impairment  of  the  secre- 
tions generally  of  the  system.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ac- 
tive exercise  in  early  life  exerts  a  favorable  influence  in  de- 
veloping and  hardening  the  physical  powers.  This  is  very 
true,  but  it  also  creates  a  demand  in  the  system  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  habits.  In  consequence  of  this,  persons  ac- 
customed to  labor  in  early  life,  bear  the  confinement  incident 
to  intellectual  pursuits  with  much  more  inconvenience,  than 
those  who  have  spent  the  first  periods  of  life  in  comparative 
idleness.    Besides  students  proper,   there  is  another  class  of 
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persons  among  whom  the  annual  mortality  in  our  country  from 
want  of  proper  dietetic  regulations  is  very  high.  I  allude  to 
those  who  having  been  raised  to  habits  of  active  exercise  or 
labor,  adopt  afterwards,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
some  sedentary  mechanical  pursuit,  or  perhaps  that  of  stand- 
ing behind  the  counter  in  mercantile  establishments.  In  a 
short  time  such  find  the  appetite  failing;  grow  pale  from  a 
sluggish  condition  of  the  circulation;  are  afflicted  with  con- 
stipation, sour  stomach,  gasterrhoea,  &c  Instead  of  regard- 
ing these  inconveniences  as  results  of  a  change  of  habit, 
which  could  be  easily  remedied,  recourse  is  too  often  had  to 
stimulants,  sweet-meats,  and  trash  of  various  kinds,  than 
which  nothing  could  exercise  consequences  more  injurious. 
The  only  way  then  by  which  all  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  active  exercise  can  avoid  much  inconvenience  and 
disease,  is  by  strict  regard  to  regimen,  and  such  other  things  a» 
will  comport  with  their  change  of  habit  and  occupation. 
[to  bi:  continued.} 
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[cOVTIirUXD  FROM  PAOB   134.] 

Resuming  our  notice  of  this  volume,  we  come  next  to 
Chapter  xvii,  -which  treats  of  Polypes.  These  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  mucous  system,  except  the  gall-bladder,  ure- 
ters, and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  most  common  situation  is  the 
nose;  next  to  this  is  the  uterus;  then  comes  the  maxillary 
sinus;  then  the  rectum;  and,  lastly,  the  vagina.  Polypes  are 
likewise  found  in  the  inferior  animals,  especially  the  horse,  ass, 
cow,  and  dog;  and  here  they  affect  the  same  situations  as  in 
the  human  subject.  In  regard  to  their  structure,  four  varie- 
ties are  observed:  the  vesicular,  gelatinoid  or  cellular,  which 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  nose;  the  fibrous,  most  common 
in  the  uterus;  the  vascular,  rarer  than  the  two  preceding,  and 
found  in  the  rectum,  external  ear,  vagina,  and  uterus;  lastly, 
the  granular,  least  frequent  of  any,  and  found  chiefly  in  the 
uterus.  They  are  all  liable  to  undergo  changes  from  disease, 
like  pther  morbid  productions;  and  these  changes  have  been 
erected  into  classes  by  some  pathologists.  Hence  the  carci- 
nomatous, lardaceous,  fibro-cartilaginous, cartilaginous,  osseous, 
and  earthy  polypes.  The  fibrous  and  granular  varieties  are 
liable   to  malignant  degeneration;  the  others  rarely,  if  ever. 
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The  harder  varieties  are  nearly  always  solitary;  the  softer 
ones  frequently  multiple,  or  in  clusters.  They  sometimes  co- 
exist in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Polypes  are  not  new 
formations,  but  result  from  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane alone,  or  conjoined  with  some  of  the  te^xtures  which  it 
overlies.  Thus  in  different  polypes,  different  tissues  predom- 
inate: in  the  fibrous,  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  part;  in  the 
vesicular,  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
neath it;  in    the  granular,   the  mucous  follicles. 

Polypes  are  always  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
liable  to  various  alterations.  In  the  interior,  cysts  are  fre- 
quently found,  containing  serous,  purulent,  or  bloody  fluids; 
and  even  tubercular  matter  has  been  seen  in  nasal  polypes. 
The  effects  of  these  tumors  on  the  surrounding  parts  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  situation.  In  the  uterus, even  a  very 
small  one  may  give  rise  to  fjital  hemorrhages.  In  the  maxillary 
sinus,  ihey  produce  immense  deformity,  by  distending  that 
cavity,  and  encroaching  upon  the  eye,  nose,  and  lachrymal 
canal.  In  the  larynx,  they  cause  dyspnoea,  and  alteration  or 
total  extinction  of  voice.  Polypes,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
are  endowed  with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents. 

Chapter  xvm — Treats  of  a  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject— that  of  Hydatids,  Hydatids  have  the  form  of  a  thin 
vesicle,  filled  with  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dense  fibrous  capsule.  They  infest  nearly  all  classes  of 
animals.  In  the  human  subject  they  are  most  common  in 
adults  and  the  old,  but  have  been  observed  in  the  fcetus.  Their 
existence  is  brief,  occupying  at  most  but  a  year  or  two.  They 
have  been  difierently  classified  by  different  writers;  the  au- 
thor adopts  the  division  of  Cloquet,  who  makes  five  genera: 
the  cysiicercus^  the  polycpphalus^  the  diceras^  the  echinococcus^ 
and  the  acephahcystis.  The  first  four  genera  are  provided 
with  appendices  resembling  heads,  booklets,  tentacula,  or 
suckers;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  cephalocysts;  they 
exhibit  a  very  feeble  degree  of  sensibility  and  motility.  The 
acephalocysts,  as  the  name  implies,  have  no  heads,  or  hook- 
lets,  but  consist  of  a  simple  globular  vesicle;  they  are  impa&- 
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«ive  under  stimuli,  exhibiting  neither  motion  nor  sensibility, 
their  claims  to  individual  life  resting  upon  the  power  of  self- 
nutrition  and  of  reproduction  which  they  possess  in  common 
with  the  others.    Of  the  cysticercus  there   are   five   species: 

1.  The  cellular,  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  hog,  in  which 
it  constitutes  the  measles^  and  seen  only  once  or  twice  in  man. 

2.  The  vesicular,  observed  once  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  an 
apoplectic  subject — common  in  the  ox,  sheep,  hog,  goat,  stag, 
and  gazelle.  3.  The  dicystis,  found  by  Laennec  in  the  later- 
al ventricles  of  an  apoplectic  man.  4.  The  speckled,  observ- 
ed once  by  Treutler  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  a  young  female. 
5.  The  Fischerian,  found  likewise  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the 
human  subject,  on  two  occasions,  by  Fischer,  after  whom  it 
is  named.  The  polycephalus  is  rare,  and  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  human  subject;  it  occurs  in  the  brahi,  liver,  and 
intermuscular  cellular  tissue  of  the  inferior  animals — when  ex- 
isting in  the  brain,  producing  what  is  called  the  staggers.  The 
diceras  is  met  with  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  occasionally  in  thai  of  man.  The  echinococcus,  a 
genus  not  admitted  by  Cuvier,  occupies  the  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
and  omentum,  in  the  lower  animals;  in  man  it  has  been  twice 
observed  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  once  voided  in  the 
urine.  The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
class,  is  the  acephalocystis.  This  occurs  both  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  and  infests  particularly  the  liver,  but  has  been 
found  in  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  alimentary  canal, 
urinary  bladder,  and  lungs.  Cruveilhier  divides  the  acephalo- 
cysts  into  two  species,  the  solitary  and  the  social.  The  for- 
mer is  most  common  in  the  lower  animals,  and  generally  ex- 
ists simultaneously  in  several  organs;  the  latter  is  oftenest 
seen  in  man,  and  rarely  infests  more  than  a  single  organ,  its 
favorite  seat  being  theovary  and  uterus,  from  the  latter  of  which 
immense  masses  are  sometimes  expelled.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  acephalocyst,  and  of  some  other  varieties,  is  often 
found  studded  with  minute  granular  bodies,  greyish  and  spher- 
ical, which  are  supposed  to  be  young  hydatids;  the  cyst  is 
then  said  to  be  endogenous.    Sometimes  the  granular  bodies 
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are  found  upon  the  external  surface;  the  entozoon  is  then  said 
to  be  exogenous.  The  former  is  most  frequent  in  the  human 
subject)  the  latter  in  ruminant  animals.  Occasionally  the  de- 
velopment takes  place  between  the  different  tunics  of  the  cyst 
A  large  acephalocyst  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  several 
smaller  ones,  situated  one  within  the  other,  like  so  many  pill- 
boxes, and  progressively  diminishing  in  size.  Occasionally, 
these  secondary  cysts,  by  their  rapid  development,  burst  the 
parent  cyst.  Hydatids  are  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
tissues  where  they  are  situated,  but  are  surrounded  and  isola- 
ted by  a  cyst;  and  often  between  their  parietes  and  this  en- 
closing capsule,  is  interposed  a  soft,  pulpy,  dirty-looking  sub- 
stance, regarded  by  Hodgkin  as  an  excrementitious  secretion 
of  the  hydatid  itself. 

Whence  come  these  parasites?  and  what  is  their  organiza- 
tion? These  are  interesting  questions,  but  in  answer  to  them 
we  have  nothing  but  conjectures  more  or  less  plausible.  As 
it  respects  their  origin,  the  author  adopts  the  opinion  of  Vitet, 
that  they  result  from  inflammation — an  inflammation  of  a  spe- 
cific nature,  ^'followed  by  the  deposition  of  a  fibro-albuminous 
substance,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  sort  of  plastic  lymph, 
the  partif'les  of  which  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  an  inferior  being,  an  entozooic  parasite.*'  The 
capsule  enclosing  this  parasite,  is  not  derived,  as  Hodgkin 
supposes,  from  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  frequently  found  where  that  tissue  is  almost  absent;  but  is 
a  new  formation,  like  the  hydatid  itself,  developed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  latter,  and  diflering  from  it  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles.  This  enclosing  cyst  is  furnished  with 
vessels,  in  many  instances  continuous  with  those  of  the  adjar 
cent  parts,  in  other  cases  having  no  such  connection,  but  evi- 
dently of  new  formation.  In  no  case  can  these  vessels  be 
traced  into  the  pnrietes  of  the  hydatid.  Has  the  latter  any 
vessels?  and  whence  comes  the  clear  transparent  fluid  it  con* 
tains  when  healthy,  or  the  turbid,  discolored,  and  variously 
altered  fluid  when  diseased?  Secretion  does  not  take  place 
in  any  animal,  however  minute,  without  vessels;  and  hence. 
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if  the  contents  of  the  hydatid  are  allowed  to  be  of  its  own 
production,  it  must  be  provided  with  vessels.  Experiments 
have  been  made  by  Carmichael  and  Owen^  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  endosmose  takes  place  in  these  animals;  but  these 
experiments  only  show  tliat  the  fluids  in  question  may  gain 
admittance  in  that  mode,  not  that  they  always  do  thus  gain 
admittance.  A  question  still  remains:  whence  come  the  ma- 
terials for  the  nourishment  of  these  beings?  This  is  derived 
from  the  vessels  of  the  enclosing  cyst,  being  filtered  through 
the  soft  pulpy  substance  which  lies  between  it  and  the  hyda- 
tid, and  then  imbibed  by  the  proper  cyst  of  the  latter.  Such, 
are  some  of  the  author's  conjectures— for  they  are  nothing 
more,  and  claim  to  be  nodiing  more.  They  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  us,  nor  do  they  seem  altogether  consistent 
with  each  other. 

Klencke,  of  Berlin,  has  some  novel  views  concerning  hy- 
datids. He  considers  them  as  a  living  contagious  principle^ 
and  has  published  experiments  to  show  their  transmissibility. 
As  they  exist  in  very  many  animals,  not  only  in  the  flesh,  but 
likewise  in  the  urine,  faeces,  milk,  menstrual  fluid,  and  even  in 
the  blood,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  them  in  the  external  world, 
either  as  ovules,  or  individuals  more  or  less  completely  devel- 
oped; and  once  admitted  into  the  human  intestinal  canal  tliey 
may  find  their  way  thence  into  different  tissues,  or  the  ovules, 
being  excessively  minute,  may  enter  the  circulation  and  be 
transported  through  the  system  to  any  organ  of  the  body  that 
affords  a  proper  nidus  for  their  reception.  The  acephalocysts^ 
according  to  the  same  writer,  are  not  distinct  from  the  echi- 
Dococci,  being  ova  of  the  latter;  and  the  polycephalous  hyda- 
tid he  views  as  a  sort  of  polypus,  each  one  of  the  heads  re^ 
presenting  a  distinct  individual  being.  He  has  seen  the  parent 
vesicle  with  an  appearance  of  contraction  or  division,  which 
he  regards  ah  commencing  fission.  The  polycephalus  is  also 
propagated  by  buds  or  gems  like  the  acephalocyst;  so  that 
the  reproduction  of  hydatids  takes  place  both  by  fissiparous 
and  gemmiparous  generation. 

As  the  acephalocyst  neither  feels  nor  moves.  Professor 
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Owen  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  referred  to  the 
animal  kingdom  as  that  kingdom  is  at  present  characterized. 
He  goes  on  to  say:  ^^It  would  then  be  a  question  how  far  its 
chemical  composition  forbids  us  to  rank  the  acephah>cyst 
among  vegetables.  In  this  kingdom  it  would  obviously  take 
place  next  those  simple  and  minute  vesicles  which  in  the  ag^ 
gregate  constitute  the  green  matter  of  Priestly  {Protococcus 
viridis^  Agardh)]  or  those  equally  simple  but  differently  co- 
lored psychodiariiB^  which  give  rise  to  the  red  snow  of  the 
arctic  regions  {protococcus  kermesianus,)  These  'first  born  of 
Flora'  consist^  in  fact,  of  a  simple  transparent  cyst,  and  pro- 
pagate their  kind  by  gemmules  developed  from  the  external 
surface  of  their  parent" 

The  successive  development  of  acephalocysts  one  within 
the  other,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  development  of 
the  primitive  cells  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure;  for  the 
former  like  the  latter,  appear  to  be  nucleated  cells  from  the 
interior  of  which  new  cell-germs  are  evolved.  Now  it  can 
be  conceived  that  inflammation  might  act  as  a  cause  of  disag- 
gregation to  the  cells  of  which  the  tissues  are  composed; 
but  it  remains  to  understand  how  the  off-sets  thus  formed  be- 
come endowed  with  individuality,  or  with  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct life. 

Whether  we  can  trace  the  immediate  causes  of  hydatids, 
or  not,  we  know  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  produced.  Sheep  kept  in  wet  clayey  pastures,  and  eat- 
ing juicy  unripe  vegetables,  are  subject  to  them.  The  author 
estimates  that  one-tenth  of  the  hogs  annually  slaughtered  in 
the  shambles  of  Cincinnati,  are  thus  affected;  and  he  accounts 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  these  animals  "are  literally  stuffed  with 
fresh  corn  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  they  are  sent  to  mark- 
et;" hence  arises  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  with  development  of 
acephalocysts.  The  cysticerci  are  developed  in  rabbits  con- 
fined in  damp  coops,  shut  out  from  sun  and  air.  And  in  the 
human  subject,  the  entozoa  generally  are  most  common  in 
moist  countries. 
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Hydatids  sometimes  disappear  without  any  obvious  cause. 
They  may  suffer  inflammation,  leading  when  acute  to  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene;  or,  when  more  chronic,  to  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  parietes,  and  sometimes  to  the  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  transformations.  To  the  surrounding  parts 
they  prove  mischievous  by  their  number  and  their  size;  excit- 
ing inflammatory  action,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration,  sof- 
tening, gangrene,  induration — or  to  ulceration,  by  which  they 
make  their  way  through  the  hardest  structures. 

Similar  to  the  vesicular  worms  just  discussed,  and  often 
confounded  with  them,  but  yet  diflerent  in  many  important 
particulars,  are  the  Serous  Cysts  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  They  form  shut  sacs,  like  the  natural  serous  mem- 
branes— smooth  and  in  contact  with  a  fluid  on  the  internal 
surface,  rough  and  adherent  on  the  other;  in  size,  they  vary 
from  a  mustard-seed  to  a  large  melon;  and  in  shape,  are  more 
or  less  globular.  Like  hydatids  they  have  been  observed  in 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals;  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  old, 
and,  according  to  the  author's  experience,  more  frequent  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  organs  which  seem  to  be 
their  favorite  seat  are  the  ovaries,  liver,  kidneys,  mammse,  and 
testicles,  to  which  may  be  added  the  brain  of  old  persons. 
According  to  their  structure^  serous  cysts  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds:  the  simple^  which  consists  of  a  thin,  delicate, 
transparent  sac,  containing  a  pellucid  fluid  in  all  respects  sim- 
ilar to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  provided  with  long  slender 
vessels  evidently  derived  from  the  adjacent  parts;  the  muhilo- 
cular^  where  the  cyst  is  divided  into  compartments  or  cells  by 
processes  given  off  from  the  internal  surface  and  intersecting 
each  other  in  various  ways;  the  included^  where  instead  of 
cells,  the  main  cyst  contains  several  smaller  ones  composed  of 
a  single  lamella,  which  is  evidently  a  reflection  from  the  orir 
ginal  sac.  The  simple  cyst  is  seen  particularly  in  the  ova- 
ries, the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
liver,  and  the  brain — especially  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  that 
organ  in  the  old.  The  multilocular  is  common  in  the  brain 
around  old  apoplectic  effusions,  in  the  ovaries,  and  in  the  eel- 
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lular  tissue  where  subjected  to  pressure,  as  on  the  shoulders 
of  porters,  and  the  knees  of  chambermaids.  The  included 
are  also  found  in  the  ovaries,  and  in  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  The  contents  of  these  cysts  while  healthy  are 
clear,  transparent,  of  a  sero-albumiqous  character,  and  some- 
what saline.  In  a  state  of  disease,  this  Ifluid  is  variously  al- 
tered— becomes  turbid,  thickened,  discolored — is  mixed  with 
blood,  flakes  of  fibrin,  and  fatty  matter;  contains  substances 
not  found  in  the  healthy  body,  as  pus,  tubercle,  or  substances 
peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  it,  as  cholesterine.  In  the  multi- 
locular  cysts  (several  of  these  substances  may  be  found  at  the 
same  time  in  different  compartments.  Thus,  one  shall  con- 
tain serum,  another  pus,  a  third  blood,  a  fourth  tubercle,  or 
fatty,  meliceritous,  or  atheromatous  matter. 

These  cysts  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  a  new  forma- 
tion, which  is  dependent  on  some  perversion  of  nutrition 
brought  about  by  inflammatory  irritation;  or  they  are  con- 
structed out  of  pre-existing  textures — which  may  be  serous, 
as  in  enlargement  of  the  Graafian  vesicles — or  mucous,  as  in 
the  kidneys  and  female  breast,  from  obstruction  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts — there  being  then  a  true  transformation.  When 
thus  formed  the  cyst  may  have  several  coverings.  Thus  in 
the  ovaries,  the  parietes  may  be  separated  into  three  layers, 
one  derived  from  the  serous  capsule  of  the  vesicle  of  De 
Graaff,  another  from  the  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  ovary,  and 
a  third  from  the  peritoneal  coat  of  that  body.  Serous  cysts 
are  liable  to  inflammation;  the  contained  fluid  undergoes  vari- 
ous changes;  the  capsule  becomes  dense  and  fibrous,  and 
irregularly  thickened,  or  is  converted  wholly  or  partially  into 
cartilage  and  bone.  The  effects  of  the  cyst  on  the  surround- 
ing parts  resemble  those  arising  from  hydatids. 

Chapter  xx — Is  devoted  to  the  Heterologous  Formations^ 
and  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  book. 
The  term  heterologous  is  used  to  designate  "certain  morbid 
products,  of  a  solid  and  semi-concrete  consistence,  which 
have  no  resemblance  whatever,  or  at  most  a  very  remote  one, 
to  the  natural,  normal,  or  pre-existing  tissues  of  the  body." 
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The  word  heleroclite  is  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author's  views,  there  are  but  five  of  these  products, 
viz:  tubercle,  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  colloid,  and  melanosis. 
These  are  considered  in  as  many  separate  sections.  The  pa- 
rasitic animals,  as  hydatids  and  worms,  and  the  calcareous 
concretions,  are  on  the  limits  of  this  class  of  productions,  it 
indeed  they  do  not  belong  to  it  Any  arrangement  must  be 
imperfect  in  the  present  state  of  the  science — 

**Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  that  the  term  heterologous,  as  ap- 
plied to  these  formations,  is  not  altogether  ill-chosen,  and  out 
of  place,  since  most  of  them  are  found,  when  carefully  inves- 
tigated, to  have  a  very  close  resemblance,  in  many  of  their 
most  essential  features,  to  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body. 
Thus,  encephaloid  bears  a  striking  similitude  to  the  substance 
of  the  brain;  melanosis,  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin; 
scirrhus,  to  the  dermoid  texture;  tubercle,  at  least  in  some  of 
its  forms,  to  fibro-cartilage;  and  colloid,  to  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye."— 124,  125. 

The  common  tendency  of  all  these  formations  is  to  destroy 
the  tissues  in  which  they  are  located;  hence  they  have  been 
termed  malignant.  Tuberck  is  not  usually  classed  among  ma- 
lignant productions;  but  in  view  of  its  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  its  fatality— causing  one-third  of  all  the  deaths  that  occur 
— it  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  malignant.  The 
author  defines  tubercle  to  be  "a  small,  solid  tumor,  of  an  ir- 
regularly spherical  figure,  more  or  less  opake,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish color,  seldom  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pea,  suscepti- 
ble of  organization,  and  composed  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  undergoes  a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion."   But  this  definition  really  includes  only  two  varieties. 

Tubercle  may  occur  in  almost  every  organ  of  the  body; 
but  its  particular  situation  varies  in  a  considerable  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  subject  From  the  researches  of 
Lombard,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Louis,  and  others,  tables  of 
which  are  given  by  the  author,  it  may  be  inferred, 

— ^^*first,  that,  in  children,  tubercles  not  unfrequently  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  without  existing  in  the  lungs; 
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secondly,  that  they  are  more  liable  to  affect  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  than  in  adults;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  attack  a  much  greater  number  of  organs  simultane- 
ously or  successively.  It  is  a  singuhir  circumstance  that  the 
spleen  is  seldom  tuberculized  in  adults,  whilst  it  is  very  often 
affected  in  children,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  one  to  four. 
From  the  tables  of  Louis  and  Lombard,  but  particularly  from 
that  of  the  latter,  it  would  appear  that  the  liver  is  remarkably 
exempt  from  this  disease  at  all  periods  of  life;  a  result  which 
is,  however,  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Ril- 
liet  and  Barthez,  who  found  this  organ  aflected  seventy-one 
times  in  three  hundred  and  fourteen  cases.  Papavoine  obser- 
ved the  liver  tuberculized  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  au- 
topsies, or  in  fourteen  children  out  of  fifty.  The  intestines 
are  atfected  with  nearly  equal  frequency  at  both  periods  of 
life."— 127, 128. 

The  period  most  liable  to  this  deposit  is  between  twenty 
and  forty.  It  may  occur,  however,  at  any  age,  and  even  dur- 
ing foetal  life.  The  law  promulgated  by  Louis  m  1825,  has 
been  verified  by  every  subsequent  observer,  viz:  that  after 
the  fifteenth  year,  tubercles  are  never  found  in  any  organ  un- 
less they  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  lungs.  Another  well 
established  law,  is,  that  in  children  tubercles  are  secreted 
more  rapidly  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  adults.  Ril- 
liet  and  Barthez  find  that  the  periods  of  childhood  most  liable 
to  them  are  from  six  to  ten  years  and  a  half,  then  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  next  from  two  to  five,  and  lastly  from  one  to  two  and 
a  half.  Barlow  thinks  ^Hhat  any  organ  is  most  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  tuberculous  deposit,  when  its  vascular  and 
functional  activity  bears  the  greatest  ratio  to  the  other  or- 
gans of  the  body."  He  supports  this  view  by  reference  to 
the  greater  frequency  of  tubercle  in  the  brains  of  children.^ 
or  when  that  organ  is  relatively  the  largest;  also  in  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera  of  older  children;  and  in  the  lungs  of  youths 
at  the  time  \yhen  these  organs  are  attaining  their  complete 
development  It  is  further  supported,  he  thinks,  by  the  sus- 
pension of  tubercular  disease  during  pregnancy^  and  the  ab- 
sence of  tubercles  from  such  portions  of  the  long  as  have 
been  compressed  in  cases  of  pneumo^thorax  following  phthisis. 
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This  deposit  is  observed  in  many  of  the  lower  animals:  in 
these,  as  in  man,  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  and  its  most  frequent 
site  is  the  lung.  It  is  also  observed  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  in-  • 
sects. 

The  composition  of  tubercular  matter  has  been  examined 
by  numerous  observers,  and  with  very  different  results.  The 
preference  is  given  by  the  author  to  the  analysis  of  Hecht, 
who  found  twenty-six  parts  of  albumen,  twenty-two  of  gela- 
tine, thirty-four  of  fibrin,  and  thirty  of  water,  in  one  hundred 
and  twelve  parts  of  dense  tubercular  matter.  Thenard  found 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  crude  tubercle  ninety-eight  of  albu- 
men, the  remainder  consisting  of  salts  of  lime  and  soda,  with 
a  trace  of  iron.  Lombard  found  nearly  the  same  proportions. 
But  in  chalky  tubercle  the  proportions  were  just  reversed, 
the  salts  being  ninety-six  and  the  animal  matter  four. 

^^The  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the  above  analyses 
Toay  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  tubercular  matter  varies,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  not  on- 
ly in  the  dilSerent  stages  of  its  existence,  but  also  in  different 
individuals,  in  different  situations,  and  in  different  parts  even 
of  the  same  organ.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  also,  that  it 
is  modified,  more  or  less,  by  the  state  of  the  solids  and  fiuids, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  cachexy,  or  constitutional  peculiar- 
ity leading  to  its  formation.  In  all  these  respects  tuoercular 
matter  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  serum,  lymph,  and 
pus,  which  are  often  remarkably  altered  in  their  chemical  and 
physical  properties  by  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  the 
state  of  the  system,  and  the  concomitant  inflammation.  In 
the  inferior  animals,  the  composition  of  this  substance  pre- 
sents, perhaps,  still  greater  variety  than  in  the  human  subject. 
In  the  ox,  there  is  always  an  unusual  predominance  of  earthy 
salts,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  brittleness  which  charac- 
terizes the  morbid  product  In  the  turtle  I  have  seen  the  tu- 
bercular substance  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  ccdcareous 
moss,  or  what,  in  mineralogical  language,  is  termed  tufa.  In 
the  sheep,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  on  the  contrary, 
the  animal  matter  is  generally  much  greater  than  the  saline, 
especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.'  — 129. 

5 
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There  is  also  a  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular 
texture  tubercle  is  seated  in.  According  to  Carswell  it  af- 
fects more  particularly  the  mucous  membranes;  Cruveilhier 
thinks  it  is  originally  deposited  in  the  ultimate  venous  radi- 
cles, as  a  result  of  capillary  phUbitis;  others,  in  the  elastic 
cellular  tissue.  It  may  occur  on  the  surface  of  a  membrane, 
or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  different  organs. 

Tubercle  is  seen  in  different  forms.  Most  frequently  it 
occurs  in  little  grains  like  millet  seed,  whence  the  name  mil- 
iary; these  by  coalescing  form  tumors  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin-head  to  a  billiard-ball.  These  little  masses  are  sometimes 
enveloped  by  a  distinct  capsule,  and  then  constitute  the  enn 
cysted  tubercle;  this  variety  is  very  rare.  Again,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  masses  of  greater  or  less  size,  the  hetero- 
clite  matter  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  an  organ,  and 
varies  from  the  consistence  of  jelly  (gelatiniform  iri/iUratum 
of  Laennec)  to  that  of  fibro-cartilage.  Lastly,  instead  of  be- 
ing diffused  in  the  texture  of  a  part,  it  is  poured  out  on  some 
surface,  as  that  of  a  mucous  membrane,  in  layers  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  constituting  the  stratiform  variety,  which 
stands  next  to  the  miliary  in  frequency.  A  variety  of  miliary 
tubercle  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  are  the 
grey  granulations  of  Bayle.  These  occur  isolated  or  in  groups, 
frequently  in  immense  numbers;  they  adhere  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue  and  are  encircled  by  red  vessels  which  occasionally 
extend  into  them.  After  a  time  they  lose  their  greyish  opa- 
line tint,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  the  common  miliary 
tubercle,  with  which  they  are  nearly  always  associated — the 
change  beginning  in  the  centre.  Bayle  thought  they  were  of 
a  cartilaginous  nature;  Laennec  regarded  them  as  nascent  tu- 
bercles, an  opinion  in  which  Louis  and  Rokitansky  concur. 
Chapman,  with  apparent  gravity,  thinks  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion by  calling  them  tuberculoid. 

"To  me  the  grey  granulation  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety 
of  the  common  tubercle,  modified  by  the  action  of  the  affect- 
ed part,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral health.    Serum,  lymph,  and  pus  are  modified  in  this  man- 
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ner,  and  why  should  not  tubercle  be?  To  maintain  that  the 
grey  granulation  is  merely  a  nascent  tubercle,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  philosophical.  That  it  is  liable  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  common  yellow  tubercle  is  certain,  but  that 
death  may,  and  often  does  take  place,  before  any  change  is 
effected,  is  equally  true.  The  grey  granulation  may  precede 
the  yellow  tubercle,  or  it  may  be  deposited  simultaneously 
with  it  Under  whatever  circumstances  it  is  found,  it  always 
contains  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  animal  matter,  and  is 
endowed  with  much  greater  power  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  such  agents  as  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  it.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a  more  healthy  action;  it  indicates  a 
better  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  more 
plastic,  organizable  substance  than  common  tubercle.'' — 1 33. 

As  to  the  origin  of  tubercle,  the  author  looks  upon  it  as  al- 
tered blood-plasma,  the  efllusion  of  which  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  inflammatory  irritation,  preceded  in  nearly 
all  cases  by  the  tubercular  dyscracia  or  cachexy. 

^*In  the  former  edition  of  this  work  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  tubercles  are  always  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  a  more 
thorough  examination  oi  the  subject  since  has  only  tended  to 
confirm  this  conclusion.  The  concomitant  action  is  usually 
very  languid,  or  so  mild  and  imperceptible  that  extensive  mis- 
chief IS  often  done  before  the  patient  is  aware  of  it.  In  this 
respect,  the  development  of  tubercles  resembles  that  of  a 
chronic  abscess,  which  is  rarely  characterized  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  phlegmasia. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  mflammatory  origin  of  this  disease  is 
countenanced,  if  not  actually  established,  by  the  following 
circumstances: 

"First,  by  chemical  analysis.  The  experiments  of  Hecht, 
the  most  satisfactory  yet  made,  afford  nearly  equal  parts  of 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrin;  substances  which,  whether  they 
occur  alone,  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  always  to 
be  regarded,  when  found  upon  the  surfaces  or  in  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  organs,  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  irritation. 

"Secondly,  tubercular  matter,  as  before  stated,  bears  a  very 
great  resemblance  to  spoiled,  degraded,  or  cacoplastic  lymph, 
which  is  an  acknowledged  product  of  inflammation. 

"Thirdly,  the  deposit  is  often  excited  by  oold,  especially 
when  conjoined  with  moisture,  and  by  unwholesome,  mdiges- 
tible,  or  innutritions  food.    Dyspepsia  frequently  leads  to  the 
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same  result  By  the  former  are  produced  internal  conges- 
tions; by  the  latter,  a  poor  and  impoverished'  state  of  the 
the  blood,  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  tubercle. 

'^Fourthly,  in  many  cases  the  disease  is  attended  or  pre- 
ceded by  hypersemia.  or  active  congestion.  This  often  nap- 
pens  in  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  gan- 
glions. 

Fifthly,  the  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  this  de- 
position derives  great  plausibility  from  what  occurs  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  from  mechanical  irritation.  In  the  experiments 
of  Cruveilhier,  Kay,  and  Saunders,  well-characterized  tuber- 
cles were  produced  in  a  very  short  time,  simply  by  dropping 
mercury  into  the  trachea.  Similar  effects  are  frequently  wit- 
nessed in  miners,  needle-grinders,  and  weavers,  who  habitu- 
ally inhale  gritty  or  irritating  matter.  Persons  of  this  de- 
scription are  peculiarly  prone  to  phthisis. 

^^Sixthly,  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  in  fact,  all  carcinomatous^ 
growths,  are  of  inflammatory  origin.  All  these  products  are 
derived  from  the  blood,  they  gradually  become  softened,  and 
they  ultimately  destroy  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Scirrhus,  like  tubercle,  contains  fibrin,  gelatine,  and  albumen. 

"Seventhly,  there  is  no  appreciable  deposit,  secretion,  or 
effusion  in  any  of  the  shut  sacs,  cells,  or  cavities  of  the  body, 
which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  result  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, though  this  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
or  to  be  unattended  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  pro- 
cess."—135, 136. 

The  author  also  contends  for  the  organization  of  tubercles. 
Lugol  has  detected  blood-vessels  in  this  deposit;  Kingston  has 
seen  them  with  the  microscope;  and  Macartney  has  demon- 
strated them  by  injection.  The  following  circumstance  we 
ourselves  witnessed: 

"In  a  lunff  which  Dr.  Bayless,  at  my  request,  last  summer 
injected  with  size  colored  with  vermilion,  a  number  of  tuber- 
cles exhibited  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  vascularity. 
On  cutting  into  a  mass  of  this  kind,  a  tubercle,  about  the  size 
of  a  duck-shot,  and  of  a  light  greyish  color,  was  divided,  from 
the  centre  ot  which  the  artificial  fluid,  which  was  still  warm, 
ran  in  a  small- jet  or  stream,  precisely  as  blood  flows  from  a 
divided  vessel." — 136. 
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Additional  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  these  bodies 
often  become  yellowish  in  jaundice;  also  by  their  softening, 
which  generally  begins  in  the  centre,  and  by  their  conversion 
into  cretaceous  or  earthy  masses,  a  change  which  may  begin  at 
any  part  This  organization,  however,  is  not  constant.  The 
peculiar  modified  character  of  tubercle  in  some  situations,  as 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  seminal 
vesicles,  and  uterus,  is  opposed  to  it  In  these  situations  the 
deposit  is  more  curdy  and  friable,  and  contains  more  earthy 
ingredients. 

"Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  examined  not  less  than 
ten  or  a  dozen  specimens  of  organized  tubercles  of  the  kidney, 
spleen,  peritonaeum,  and  lungs,  mostly  of  young  subjects. 
The  tubercles  were  of  the  miliary  kind,  and  numerous  ves- 
sels, loaded  ^ith  florid  blood,  could  be  seen  shooting  into 
them  in  every  direction,  many  of  them  penetrating  a  consid- 
erable distance  into  their  substance.  Their  vascular  supply 
would  thus  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  tissues  in  which  they 
are  deposited;  and  this,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  no  doubt 
true;  nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  occa- 
sionally possess  a  self-organizing  power,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  adventitious  membranes  of  the  splanchnic  cavities." — 137. 

The  vessels  forming  the  proper  circulation  of  tubercle  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  author;  but  he  asserts  positively  that 
he  has  frequently  traced  vessels  into  the  mass  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.    Nor  have  they  been  injected. 

"Granting  this  to  be  true,  and  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
it  prove?  Are  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  denying  the 
vitality  of  a  structure,  because  we  cannot  succeed  in  throw- 
ing foreign  substances  into  its  vessels?  If  this  be  a  fair  cri- 
terion, then  we  must  conclude  that,  the  cornea,  the  crystal- 
line lens,  the  membrane  of  Jacob,  the  inner  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  the  endocardium,  and  the  arachnoid  tynic  of 
the  brain,  together  with  the  chorion  and  amnion,  are  not  or- 
^nized.  But  who  would  be  so  silly  as  to  do  this,  when  daily 
observation  demonstrates  that  these  textures  -are  abundantly 
supplied  with  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  thoiigh  none  of 
these  tissues  can  be  detected  by  inspection,  no  matter  what 
methods  we  resort  to  for  the  purpose.'' — 138. 
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Microscopically,  as  well  as  chemically,  tubercle  seems  to 
difier  according  to  the  part  where  it  is  deposited,  and  the  pe- 
riod at  which  it  is  examined.  When  recent  it  exhibits  cells 
and  granules,  like  those  of  plastic  lymph,  but  no  fibres  are 
perceptible.  These  cells  possess  but  a  low  power  of  devel- 
opment, and  instead  of  tending  to  a  higher  organization  they 
more  frequently  recede  to  the  granular  or  amorphous  condi- 
tion. Thus,  at  a  later  period,  and  after  the  mass  has  increas- 
ed, it  is  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  granular  matter, 
with  some  irregular  granular  corpuscles,  and  shrivelled  and 
imperfect  cells.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  caseous  tuberi 
cle.  This  increase  of  the  mass  is  rarely  due  to  intra-cellular 
development,  or  the  successive  evolution  of  cell-germs,  but  to 
the  super-addition  or  juxta-position  of  new  particles.  Now, 
between  coagulable  lymph,  and  chalky  or  friable  tubercular 
matter,  there  occurs  every  variety;  and  as  the  departure  from 
the  former  is  less,  the  plastic  force  will  be  greater;  so  that 
we  can  conceive  how  sometimes  tubercle  may  grow  by  intus- 
susception, and  how  sometimes  it  may  be  self-organized  as 
contended  for  by  the  author. 

Softening  of  tubercle,  according  to  the  author's  views,  is 
analogous  to  slow  suppuration.  The  deposit  by  and  by  pro- 
duces irritation  in  the  tissues  where  it  is  situated;  this  irrita- 
tion is  soon  communicated  to  the  heteroclite  mass,  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  weak  vital  endowments,  readily  yields* 
Of  this  softening,  and  the  excavations  ccmsequent  upon  it,  and 
of  some  other  changes  in  tubercles,  we  shall  speak  in  connec- 
tion with  another  chapter. 

Melanosis  has  been  seen  by  the  author  very  seldom  in  his 
numerous  autopsies,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  very  rare  in 
this  country.  Like  tubercle  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  though  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  old;  like  it,  it  atTects  the  lower  animals; 
like  it,  also,  it  is  hereditary  both  in  the  human  subject  and  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  more  common  in  white  horses  and  cattle 
than  colored  ones.  Barruel  and  Hecht  found  it  to  contain 
fibrin,  united  with  the  coloring  maUer  of  the  blood,  and  three 
distinct  fatty  substances.    Foy  has  found  in  it  albumen,  fibrin, 
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a  carbonized  principle  supposed  to  be  altered  cnior,  water, 
iron,  and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia*  The  microscope 
shows  it  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  network  in  the  meshes  of 
which  are  pigment  cells,  elongated  and  sometimes  caudate, 
containing  yellowish  and  blackish  granules.  It  is  collected  in 
masses  (tuberoid  form);  spread  out  in  sheets  (lamellated)  and 
streaks  (ramiform);  deposited  in  points  (punctiform);  diffusely 
infiltrated* 

Several  melanotic  masses  may  be  agglomerated,  constituting 
a  rough  and  lobulated  tumor,  which  in  man  rarely  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  closed  hand,  but  in  the  horse  attains  the  weight 
of  many  pounds.  These  tumors  have  a  thin  covering  formed 
out  of  the  surrounding  textures.  They  are  also  intersected 
by  fibrous  processes  sent  off  from  this  covering  or  derived 
from  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  morbid  mass  was  origin- 
ally deposited.  Veins  and  arteries,  the  former  predominating, 
ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  are  distributed  to 
its  interior  upon  the  fibrous  intersections;  the  veins  are  lai^e 
and  tortuous,  and  both  arteries  and  veins  are  so  weak  that 
they  give  way  in  attempts  to  inject  them.  The  melanotic 
matter  itself  contains  no  vessels,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not 
organized.  On  serous  surfaces  these  tumors  are  sometimes 
pedunculated  like  polypes,  and  are  always  surrounded  by  a 
cyst.  Rarely  the  melanotic  matter  is  found  in  a  Jluid  state, 
presenting  the  color  and  consistence  of  black  ink;  it  has  been 
thus  observed  in  the  serous  cavities,  lungs,  and  urinary  organs, 

"The  tissues  most  prone  to  the  melanotic  deposition  are,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  cellular  and  adipous.  Large  masses 
of  this  substance  are  often  met  with  under  the  skin,  particu- 
larly of  the  trunk,  in  the  mediastinal  cavities,  in  the  folds  of 
the  mesentery  and  omentum,  and  around  the  kidneys.  In 
horses,  the  subcutaneous  substance  of  the  buttock,  anus,  vulva, 
and  tail,  is  a  very  common  seat  of  the  disease.  Of  the  differ- 
ent organs,  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  eye,  kidneys,  and  ovaries, 
may  be  enumerated  as  being  most  frequently  affected.  The 
lymphatic  ganglions,  especially  those  of  the  bronchi®,  are  also 
very  liable  to  it.  The  bones,  fibrous  and  s6rous  membranes, 
the  pancreas,  arteries,  and  salivary  glands,  are  seldom  impli- 
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cated;  while  the  brain  and  spinal  cord^  the  nerves^  the  veins, 
the  muscles  and  their  tendons,  the  cartilages,  the  synovial  and 
mucous  membranes,  the  uterus  and  mammary  glands,  the  thy- 
roid and  thymus  bodies,  the  prostate,  testicle,  seminal  vesicle, 
and  supra-renal  capsule,  enjoy  almost  an  entire  immunity 
from  its  invasion.  Melanosis  of  the  heart  has  been  noticed 
by  Gohier,  Fawdington,  Breschet,  Halliday,  Cruveilhier,  Cul- 
len,  and  Cars  well;  but  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  system 
of  involuntary  muscles  in  which  this  disease  has  hitherto  been 
found."— 145. 

As  we  have  a  tuberculous,  so  we  may  have  a  melanotic^  dia- 
thesis. Cases  are  recorded  where,  either  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively, a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues  presented  this 
lesion. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  kind  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Norris,  an  English  physician.  In  this 
instance,  not  only  was  the  external  surface  extensively  stud- 
ded with  black  tumors,  but  immense  numbers  were  seen  scat- 
tered over  the  stomach,  intestines,  mesentery,  and  omentum; 
the  lymphatic  ganglions,  kidneys,  pancreas,  and  liver  were 
also  more  or  less  affected;  the  lungs  were  thickly  mottled 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  texture;  and  the  heart 
was  literally  encrusted  with  them,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. The  brain  was  healthy,  but  the  dura  mater  was  deep- 
ly involved." — 146. 

Melanosis  is  frequently  combined  with  scirrhus,  rarely 
with  tubercle.  When  alone,  it  may  remain  stationary  for  a 
long  time,  giving  rise  to  no  inconvenience  save  what  is  caused 
by  its  size  and  situation.  This  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
perse  it  is  not  malignant.  When  the  melanotic  tumor  ulcer- 
ates an  intractable  sore  is  produced,  having  hard  ragged  edges, 
and  discharging  black,  inky  matter,  mixed  with  more  or  less 
of  blood,  pus,  or  thin  fluid  from  the  adjacent  structures. 
When  removed,  the  tumors  re-appear  in  the  same  place,  or  in 
some  internal  organ.  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  com- 
municable by  contact,  or  inoculation. 
■ 

"Of  t^  catises  ff  this  disease,  and  of  the  states  of  the  sys- 
tem which  predispose  to  it^  nothing  is  known  with  any  degree 
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of  certainty.  That  the  melanotic  matter  is  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  blood,  both  anatomical  examination  and  chem- 
ical analysis  abundantly  show;  but  how  far,  or  in  what  re- 
spect, this  fluid  is  altered  before  the  deposition  is  effected,  are 
points  in  the  history  of  this  disease  concerning  which  pathol- 
ogy and  physiology  are  equally  silent  and  undetermined.  If 
we  remember  that  melanosis  is  essentially  composed  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
this  substance,  existing  in  an  unnatural  quantity  in  the  blood, 
is  deposited,  by  an  aberration  of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the 
vessels,  into  organs  and  tissues  in  which  it  is  not  found  in  the 
normal  state.  Noack  regards  the  black  matter  as  a  secretion 
from  the  veins,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  joined  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin.  This  view,  however,  is  entirely  inadmissible  on  physio^ 
logical  grounds,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  instance,  so  far  as 
■we  know,  except  in  the  liver,  in  which  the  veins  perform  such 
an  office."— 146,  147. 

We  come  next  to  Scirrhus,  A  good  deal  of  confusion  ex- 
ists among  pathologists  as  to  the  nature  of  this  formation; 
partly  because  all  malignant  diseases  whatever  have  been 
termed  cancer;  and  partly  because  scirrhus,  besides  present- 
ing some  varieties,  often  co-exists  with  encephaloid.  To  avoid 
this  confusion,  the  author  defines  scirrhus  to  be  ^'a  hard,  crisp, 
opake  substance,  of  a  light  greyish  color,  with  dull  yellowish, 
fibrous  intersections,  organized,  liable  to  lancinating  pain,  oc- 
curring for  the  most  part  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and 
passing  sooner  or  later  into  ulceration.'' 

Like  the  morbid  products  we  have  already  noticed,  scirrhus 
presents  itself  in  different  forms;  as  a  tumor  solitary  or  other* 
wise,  an  infiltration,  or  a  lamella.  The  infiltrated  form  is  in- 
frequent, and  occurs  most  often  in  the  lungs,  liver,  uten^, 
kidney,  and  bones;  the  lamellated  affects  the  submucous  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  bowels. 

"In  the  tuberoid  form,  the  most  common,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  of  all,  the  heterologous  substance  forms  small  circum- 
scribed nodules,  the  number  of  which,  as  in  the  liver,  is  some- 
times very  great,  and  the  consistence  of  whiA  varies  between 
fresh  pork  and  fibro-cartilage.    Their  size  and  shape  afe  ihuch 
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influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  "which  they  are  de- 
veloped, and  by  the  resistance  which  is  offered  to  their  pro- 
gress. Single  tumors  of  this  kind  are  rounded,  ovoidal,  or 
conical ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  several  are  agglomerated  to- 
gether, they  are  generally  very  irregular,  angular,  and  more 
or  lees  lobulated.  In  their  size  they  vary  between  a  mustard- 
seed  and  an  adult  head,  their  average  being  that  of  a  billiard- 
ball,  a  lemon,  or  an  orange." 

*'A  scirrhous  tumor  creaks  under  the  knife,  is  opake,  firm, 
inelastic,  and  of  a  white  bluish  color,  with  various  shades  of 
grey,  rose,  and  drab.  These  tints  are  most  conspicuous  when 
there  is  an  admixture  of  bile,  blood,  or  pus,  as  sometimes 
happens  when  the  heterologous  matter  is  very  old.  Thin 
slices  of  it  are  found  to  be  semi-transparent,  flexible,  and 
elastic;  when  dried,  they  exhibit  nearly  all  the  properties  of 
the  horny  tissue.  Fibrous  intersections,  generally  of  a  slight 
yellowish  color,  are  seen  to  pervade  the  diseased  mass,  start- 
mg  from  the  centre  as  their  common  nucleus,  and  radiating 
thence  towards  the  circumference.  These  lines  are  merely 
the  remains,  in  most  cases,  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
affected  part,  and  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  very 
closely  the  fibrous  structure  of  an  unripe  pear  or  turnip.  A 
creamy-looking  fluid  is  occasionally  incorporated  with  the  he- 
teroclite  mass,  and  constitutes  the  most  decided  evidence  of 
its  carcinomatous  nature." — 148,  149. 

These  growths  occasionally  contain  hydatids.  Serous  cysts 
are  oftener  found,  their  contents  consisting  of  thin,  gummy, 
meliceric  matter,  and  even  pus.  Effusions  of  blood  are  also 
observed,  and  these  are  thought  by  some  to  precede  the  fom> 
ation  of  the  cysts.  A  characteristic  of  this  growth,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  enclosing  capsule;  the  cellular  membrane  around 
old  tumors  is  sometimes  condensed,  but  never  forms  a  pro- 
per covering.  Scirrhus  is  subject  to  some  variations  in 
structure,  and  these  have  received  different  names.  The 
mammary  sarcoma — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fe- 
male breast — is  lobulated,  and  intersected  by  fibrous  bands  of 
a  dull  white,  bluiaji  grey,  or  pale  straw  color;  the  pancreatic — 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pancreas — consists  of  lo- 
bules, resolvable  into  granules,  and  separated  by  bands  of  eel- 
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lular  tissue;  the  lardaoeom — ^resembling  a  section  of  fresh 
pork — ^b^  little  of  the  fibrous  or  linear  arrangement  of  ordin- 
ary scirrhus,  and  the  malignant  disposition  is  not  so  marked 
in  it)  as  it  often  remains  in  the  crude  state  for  years;  the 
reticular^  one  of  the  most  common,  distinguishable  by  its  white 
or  bluish  reticular  figures,  large  bulk,  and  tendency  to  become 
lobulated.  The  solid  chemical  constituents  of  this  matter,  ac- 
cording to  Foy,  are  albumen  (42  parts  in  100),  white  and 
red  fatty  matter,  fibrin,  iron,  and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  magne- 
sia, and  potash.  The  solid  materials  found  by  Hecht  in  mat- 
ter from  a  scirrhus  breast  were  gelatine,  fibrin,  fatty  matter, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen;  in  matter  from  a  scirrhous 
uterus,  they  were  gelatine,  fibrin,  and  fatty  matter.  These 
differences  can  only  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  com- 
position of  this  matter,  like  that  of  tubercle  to  which  it  is  anal- 
ogous, varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  where  it  is 
deposited,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

Scirrhus  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  thirty^  and  this 
marks  it  from  all  the  other '  heterologous  formations.  Its  fa- 
vorite period  is  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years.  It  is 
hereditary.  Very  often  it  succeeds  to  some  external  vio- 
lence, to  syphilitic  disease,  suppression  of  the  menses,  and 
repulsion  of  herpetic  eruptions.  Quite  as  often  there  is  no 
assignable  cause. 

"Scirrhus  sometimes  attacks  a  considerable  number  of  or- 
gans in  the  same  individual,  either  simultaneously,  or  in  grad- 
ual succession.  In  females,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  both 
the  breast  and  the  uterus  involved  at  the  same  time.  It  not 
unfreqiiently  co-exists  with  encephaloid,  tubercle,  melanosis, 
and  hydatids. 

"The  parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  scirrhus  are  such  as 
have  a  glandular  structure.  In  females,  it  is  most  common  in 
the  breast  and  uterus;  in  males,  in  the  testicle,  penis,  stom- 
ach, and  reetum'.  In  both  sexes  the  lips,  nose,  and  liver  may 
be  mentioned  as  frequent  seats  of  it.  The  spleen,  lungs,  and 
kidneys  are  seldom  affected.  It  is  also  eiLtremely  rare  in  the 
bones;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  in  the  carti- 
lages, in  the  serous,  synovial,  and  fibrous  textures,  and  in  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  life.!2 — 161. 
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According  to  Elliotson  it  attacks  primarily  parts  not  essen- 
tial  to  life,  and  glands  the  functions  of  which  have  cjBased,  or 
have  never  been  performed.  It  affects  particularly  the  breasts  of 
women  past  child*bearing,  and  particularly  the  breasts  of 
those  who  have  never  had  any  children.  It  affects  the  breasts, 
uterus,  ovaries,  and  testes;  parts,  he  remarks,  ^^not  necessary 
to  life,  being  all  for  the  sake  of  the  next  generation,  and  not 
for  ourselves,— except,  indeed,  as  a  gratification!*' 

In  relation  to  the  proximate  cause.  Dr.  Gross  does  not 
agree  with  Adams,  that  scirrhus  depends  on  the  presence  of 
a  parasitic  animal,  the  carcinomatous  hydatid;  nor  with  Hodg- 
kin,  that  it  arises  from  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  serous 
cysts.  He  believes  it  to  arise,  like  tubercle,  from  a  specific 
inflammation  which  produces  a  plastic  effusion  analogous  to 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

^^The  effusion  thus  produced  takes  place  in  the  cellular  ele- 
ment of  our  organs,  the  proper  structure  of  which  it  gradual- 
ly transforms,  effaces,  or  destroys.  That  this  is  the  case,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  what  happens  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
pancreas.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  heterolo- 
gous substance  can  be  discovered  in  different  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, so  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  deposited.  Thus,  in  the  liver,  the  scirrhous  mat* 
ter  generally  appears  in  very  minute,  circumscribed  pointa, 
corresponding  with  the  granulations  which  are  so  abundantly 
found  here  in  the  natural  state.  At  first,  there  is  merely  a 
change  of  color,  the  granulations  exhibiting  a  pale  greyish  as- 
pect, without  the  slightest  deformity  or  augmentation  of 
volume.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  little  tiunors  are 
observed  to  be  of  a  white  milky  hue,  hard,  dense,  crisp, 
opake,  irregularly  spherical,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  Now  these  alterations,  it  is  quite  plain,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  heterologous  matter  is  deposited  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  acini  of  the  liver,  their  proper  parenchymatous 
substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  togetner  with  their  vessels,  is 
obliterated  by  absorption,  the  pressure  which  the  accidental 
secretion  produces  being  fully  adequate  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Similar  phenomena  are  to  be  witnessed,  as  scirrhus  is 
being  developed  in  other  organs." — ,155. 
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Scirrhus  is  generally  slow,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the 
aged.  A  scirrhous  breast  at  forty-five  will  run  a  much  more 
rapid  course  ihan  one  at  sixty  or  seventy.  The  irritation 
which  it  excites  in  the  surrounding  structures  is  aUo  of  the 
chronic  character,  leading  to  induration  and  contraction,  and 
hence  forming  hard,  knotty,  corrugated  swellings.  Scirrhus, 
like  tubercle,  undergoes  softening,  which  nmy  c^mence  in 
any  part  of  the  morbid  mass;  but  ulceration  usually  sets  in 
before  it  is  completed.  The  emaciation,  as  remarked  by 
Williams,  accompanying  the  latter  stages,  is  more  extreme 
than  in  any  other  disease.  The  tissues  and^  organs  become 
exsanguine,  and  suffer  both  in  composition  and  bulk.  We 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  section  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  external  scirrhous  growth: 

"Scirrhus  is  recognized  by  its  circumscribed  character,  its 
hardness  and  incompressibility,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  accompanying  pain.  The  hardness  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  normal  texture,  save  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous.  The 
pain  is  usually  ora  gnawing,  lancinating  kind,  darting  through 
the  swelling  in  dififerent  directions,  and  coming  on  in  irregu- 
lar  paroxysms,  which,  as  the  disease  progresses,  increase  both 
in  frequency  and  violence,  as  well  as  in  duration.  Some- 
times it  is  prurient,  hot,  burning,  or  scalding,  and  is  then 
commonly  more  permanent.  At  first,  the  tumor  is  movable, 
distinctly  circumscribed,  and  the  skin  over  it  perrectly  natu- 
ral; by  and  by,  however,  it  contracts  adhesions,  and  soon  be- 
comes fixed  and  less  defined,  at  the  same  time  that  Its  cuta- 
neous covering  experiences  various  alterations,  both  as  re- 
spects its  smoothness,  its  color,  and  its  consistence." — 156. 

Encephaloid — the  medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  hesmatodes, 
soft  cancer,  medullary  fungus,  end  spongoid  inflammation  of 
various  authors — is  allied  to  the  last  affection,  with  which, 
and  also  with  tubercle,  melanosis,  hydatids,  and  other  morbid 
growths,  it  often  coexists.  Unlike  scirrhus,  however,  it  oc- 
cnrs  in  early  life  as  well  as  late,  and  is  remarkably  rapid  in 
its  progress.  The  lamellated  and  infiltrated  forms  are  infre- 
quent. 

•      6        •  •       . 
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"In  the  tuberoid  variety  the  heterologous  matter  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  circumscribed  tumor,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  an  adult  head.  In  its  shape  it  is  generally  irregularly 
rounded,  ovoidal.  or  even  quite  flat,  according  to  the  amount 
of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  th«  surrounding  parts.  It  is 
composed  of  different  lobules,  which  are  enveloped  by  a  thin 
covering,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  mem- 
branous partitions.  The  outer  covering,  evidently  derived 
from  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue,  is  usually  not  more  than 
half  a  line  in  thickness,  easily  torn,  semi  transparent,  nnd  of 
a  light  rose  color.  From  its  inner  surface  are  detached  nu- 
merous processes,  which,  dipping  into  the  morbid  growth  in 
various  directions,  form  so  many  cavities  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  deposit.'  These  septa,  which  are  sorrjetimes  remark- 
ably rough  and  shreddy,  always  become  more  obvious  after 
the  pulpy  mass  is  squeezed  out.  The  cells  which  they  form 
by  their  intersections  ore  subject  to  much  variety,  and  hence 
the  peculiar  lobulated  shape  which  characterizes  the  morbid 
growth  when  occurring  in  parts  that  offer  little  or  no  obstacle 
to  its  extension." — 156,  157. 

The  external  covering  is  sometimes  of  new  formation.  The 
morbid  growth  is  liberally  endowed  with  bloodvessels,  which 
are  extremely  large  and  tortuous,  the  veins  being  most  nu- 
merous. Cavities  containing  pus,  serum,  or  sanious  fluid,  are 
often  found  in  the  interior;  and  sometimes  clots  of  blood, 
from  rupture  of  the  vessels,  which,  like  those  of  melanosis. 
are  exceedingly  fragile.  The  color  is  generally  cineritious, 
but  runs  through  various  shades  of  red  and  white.  The  con- 
sistence varies  from  that  of  cream  to  that  of  fibro-cartilage; 
but  generally  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  fcBtal  brain.  Both 
color  and  consistence  often  vary  not  only  in  different  growths, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  growth.  Thames  have  been 
given  to  some  of  the  variations  of  structure:  thus  we  have  the 
hsematoid  .(fungus  hsBmatodes  of  Hey)  copip<^ed  partly  of 
erectile  tissue,  wd  resembling  the  placenta,  or  a  clot  of  blood; 
the  solanoid  or  potato-like;  the  nephroid  or  kidney-like;  the 
napiform  or  turnip-like;  and  the  hyaline,  or,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  the  fasciculated.  In  chemical  eomposition  encepha- 
loid  does  not  differ  from  scirrhus,  except  in  the  presence  of 
osmazome,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  salts. 
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This  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  from.  foBtal  life  to  old  age; 
but  belongs  especially  to  early  life.  Of  one  hundred  cases, 
collected  by  the  author,  m\>ch  the  largest  proportion  was  be- 
low the  fortieth  year.  Its  irost  favorite  seals  are  the  eyes, 
bones,  testicles,  liver,  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  subcuta- 
neoui^cellular  tissue.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  the  veins  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  and  uterus,  and  may  be  engrafted  on  other 
growths.  Encephaloid  of  the  eye  is  almost  peculiar  to  chili 
hood.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  is  its  rapid  re- 
production. When  a  tumor  has  been  removed,  the  disease 
re-appears  in  the  same  spot,  in  the  adjacent  structures",  or  in 
the  internal  organs.  Travers  states  he  never  knew  a  patient, 
upon  whom  he  had  operated  for  this  affection,  survive  four 
years.  It  is  also  apt  to  follow  the  removal  of  a  scirrhous  tu- 
mor. As  to  its  origin  nothing  is  known,  l^he  author  conjec- 
tures it  to  depend  upon  an  aberration  of  secretion. 

"The  circumstance  that  this  substance  has  been  found  in 
the  blood,  is  of  no  small  moment  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  It  would  lead  to  the  inference  that,  when  the  san- 
guine fluid  is  surcharged  with  it,  the  cerebral  matter,  instead 
of  being  deposited  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  is 
poured  out  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  element  of  one  or 
more  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  This  conjecture  is  so  much 
the  more  plausible,  as  encephaloid  disease  often  arises  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  is  sometimes  decidedly  hereditary 
in  its  tendency,  and  almost  always  exists  in  several  situations 
at  the  same  time.  Chemical  analysis,  also,  comes  to  our  aid 
here,  bringing  to  light  the  important  fact  that  the  cerebral 
tissue  and  the  heterologous  deposit  are  essentially  alike  in 
their  character." — 162. 

Analogy,  he  thinks,  also  supports  this  view.  For  example, 
cholesterine,  peculiar  to  the  biliary  organs,  has  been  found  in 
a  hydrocele,  a  tumor  under  the  tongue,  an  ab^c^ss  of  the  jaw. 
an  ovarian  cyst,  and  in  other  places. 

"Encephaloid  disease,  after  having  attained  a  certain  de- 
velopment, may  remain  stationary  for  years,  unaccompanied 
by  the  slightest  uneasiness,  until  the  part  leeeives  some  inju-  ^ 
ry,  when  it  often  grows  with  frightful  rapiaity>   When  seated  ' 
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in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  tumor  that  is  thus 
formed  is  at  first  quite  movable,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and 
devoid  of  sensation;  but  gradualljr,  as  the  enlargement  pro> 
gresses,  it  becomes  stationary,  irregularly  lobulated,  elastic 
to  the  touch,  and  more  or  less  painful.  If  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, the  diseased  mass  has  a  tendency  to  open  and  protrude, 
generally  by  ulceration,  sometimes  by  sloughing,  and  occa* 
sionally  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  situated  in  its  interior. 
In  either  case,  the  exposed  surface  presents  a  dark  reddish 
fungous  appearance,  is  highly  sensitive,  extremely  vascular, 
very  prone  to  hemorrhage,  and  constantly  bathed  with  a  thin, 
foeticT,  irritating,  sanious  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  some- 
times quite  profuse.  In  many  instances  pure  blood  is  effused, 
caused  by  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  morbid 
growth;  and  this  may  be  so  obstinate  and  copious  as  gradual- 
ly to  destroy  the  patient.  Occasionally  there  is  a  discharge 
/  of  thin,  glairy  fluid,  resembline  the  white  of  egg.  Such  sores, 
besides  being  always  highly  disagreeable,  never  heal,  from 
the  inability  of  the  parts  to  form  healthy  granulations.  Some- 
times the  ulcerated  mass  sloughs  as  completely  away  as  if  it 
were  dissected  out;  but  these  cases  are  uncommon,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  a  re-production  of  the  heterologous  sub- 
stance/'— 164. 

Meanwhile  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neighborhood  be- 
come affected,  either  by  sympathy  or  direct  absorption  of 
matter;  whilst  the  vital  powers  speedily  give  way  under  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  cancerous  cachexy. 

The  last  of  the  heterologous  formations  is  the  Colloid. 
Carswell  speaks  of  it  under  the  head  of  hard  cancer;  Hodg- 
kin  thinks  it  identical  with  encephaloid.  The  author  believes 
its  characters  sufficiently  distinctive  for  separate  considera- 
tion.    He  thus  points  out  these  characters: 

"Colloid  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  bearing  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  containing  and  contained  parts,  and 
differing,  consequently,  very  widely  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  as  well  as  in  their  origin  and  mode  of 
arrangement.  The  first  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamen- 
tal structure,  the  base,  or  frame  work,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
form  and  solidity  to  the  whole  mass.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
fibrous  tissue,  hard,  firm,  slightly  elastic,  and  of  a  dull  whitish, 
or  pale  greyish  color,  the  band-like  filaments  of  which  inter- 
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sect  each  other  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  enclose  areolee, 
cells,  or  spaces,  calculated  to  contain  the  jelly  like  matter 
that' is  deposited  within  ihcm.  The  vacuities  thus  formed 
present  every. intermediate  size,  between  a  grain  of  sand  and 
a  common  marble.  In  t  specimen  in  my  possession  the 
smallest  cells  are  hardly  as  large  as  the  most  delicate  pin- 
head;  some  are  as  big  as  peas,  and  a  few  are  of  the  volume 
of  a  Lima  bean.  In  their  figure  they  are  rounded,  ovoidal.or 
angular;  many  of  the  most  capacious  are  multilocular,  or  di- 
^ded  by  their  fibrinous  septa  into  different  compartments. 
In  regard  to  their  number,  the  loculi  are  too  variable  to  ad- 
mit of  any  definite  statement.  Hundreds  frequently  exist 
upon  a  surface  not  more  than  an  inch  square,  and.  in  masses 
of  large  size,  the.  probability  is  that  there  are  myriads,  many 
of  them  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  with  the  naked  eye." — 
166. 

These  cells  are  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  of  a  serous 
nature,  connected  to  the  fibrous  structure  by  short  cellular  tis- 
sue; they  communicate  with  each  other. 

"The  other  grand  constituent  of  this  morbid  growth  is  an 
nnorganizable  product,  the  consistence  of  which  varies  from 
that  of  soft  jelly,  or  a  solution  of  starch,  isinglass,  or  arrow- 
root, to  that'Of  custard;  half-dissolved  glue,  or  semi-concrete 
albumen.  It  is  generally  of  a  pale  straw  color  verging  on 
green,  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  slightlv  tremulous,  and 
somewhat  tenacious  or  clammy.  In  the  older  cells  it  is  some- 
times as  firm  as  moist  cheese  or  the  white  of  a  boiled  egg, 
opake,  and  of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  interspersed  with  dark 
points.  It  has  also  been  found  of  a  reddish  color,  similar  to 
that  of  currant  jelly,  and  Cruveilhier  has  described  a  variety 
of  it  which  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  with  a  granular  fracture  ana 
feel,  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  caseum.  Whatever, 
however,  may  be  its  appearance  or  consistence,  it  has  seldom 
any  adhesion  to  the  containing  cyst,  and  is  therefore  always 
easily  enucleated.  It  is  only  when  the  matter  is  very  hard, 
or  intermixed,  as  it  sometimes  is.  with  flakes' of  lymph,  that 
it  is  detached  or  scraped  away  with  difficulty.  Miiller  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  twice  observed  acicular  crystals  in 
the  jelly-like  matter  of  preparations  which  had  been  preserv- 
ed in  spirits  of  wine;  and  on  another  occasion  he  saw  cau- 
4ate  corpuscles  in  a  colloid  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland.** 
—167. 

e* 
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Colloid  is  plainly  organized,  but  whether  its  vessels  are  of 
new  formation,  is  not  known.  No  analysis  has  been  made 
of  it.  The  jelly  like  matter  contains  no  gelatine  or  casein, 
and  undergoes  no  change  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Colloid  occurs  in  masses,  disseminated  through  an  organ, 
or  solitary;  and  as  an  infiltration.  The  tumors  are  occasion- 
ally of  large  size;  the  author  has  one  weighing  about  twenty- 
five  pounds.  This  growth  is  limited  in  its  seat;  the  structures 
most  liable  to  it  are  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
stomach  and  rectum,  the  omentum,  ovary,  lower  jaw,  and 
bones  of  the  extremities.  It  occurs  most  frequently  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year.  It  has  been  seen  by  the  author 
in  quadrupeds. 

"How  this  disease  originates,  or  what  the  causes  are  under 
the  influence  of  which  it  is  developed,  we  are  entirely  ignor- 
•nt.  Its  progress  is  usually  slow,  except  when  the  tumor  is 
very  vascular,  when  it  is  apt  to  grow  with  great  rapidity.  It 
manifests  no  disposition  to  ulcerate,  as  islhe  case  with  scir- 
rhus  and  encephaloid;  is  never  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  or 
much  pain;  the  general  health  usually  holds  out  well;  and  the 
countenance  rarely  acquires  that  sallow,  cadaverous  hue  so 
common  in  some  of  the  other  forms  of  carcinoma."<<— 170. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  last  three  growths  is  es- 
sentially the  same.  They  all  consist  of  nucleated  or  nuclifer- 
OQs  cells,  contained  in  a  fibrous  or  areolar  structure.  In  scir- 
rhus  the  fibrous  matter  is  very  abundant,  forming  the  bands 
or  striee  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  encephaloid,  the  fibrous 
structure  is  more  delicate,  and  the  cells,  which  are  very  nih 
merous,  are  globular,  like  those  of  scirrhus,  or  elliptical,  or 
spindle-shaped  and  caudate.  In  colloid,  the  fibrous  structure 
is  also  apparent,  but  the  cells  are  not  juxta-posed  as  in  scir- 
rhus; they  are  encased  one  within  the  other,  whilst  free  nuclei 
or  cyto-blasts  are  observed  in  the  areola.  The  cellular  struc- 
ture, as  has  been  seen,  prevails  in  melanosis.  And  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  if  tubercle  were  examined  at 
a  sufficiently  early  period,  it  would  constantly  be  found  to  pos- 
sess a  cellular  organization.  Even  in  the  caseous  tubercle,  after 
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» 
changes  have  unquestionably  taken  place^  imperfect  cells  and 
corpuscles  are  observed.  Indeed,  if  we  must  adopt  the  '^cell- 
theory/'  will  it  not  be  found  applicable  to  all  growths,  abnor- 
mal as  well  as  normal?  Such  a  result  may  be  confidently  ant 
ticipated  from  further  researches. 

We  here  close  our  analysis  of  the  first  part  of  Professor 
Gross's  volume.  We  have  occupied  more  space  than  it  was 
our  intention  to;  but  it  so  grew  upon  us,  so  many  things  pre- 
sented themselves  for  notice,  that  we  felt,  not  that  we  ought 
to  say  less,  but  that  we  ought  to  say  much  more.  In  a  sub- 
sequent paper  or  two,  we  shall  notice  the  second  part  devoted 
to  special  pathology.  C.   ' 
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On  the  Acetate  of  Lead  in  Alvine  Discharges. — Dr.  Corn- 
gan  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  this 
medicine  in  diarrhoeas  occurring  towards  the  ciose  of  fever: 

"Since  I  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Bardslev,  re- 
commending the  trial  of  acetate  of  lead  in  that  form  of  dia^ 
rhoea  which  comes  on  towards  the  termination  of  fever,  and 
generally  ends  in  ulceration  of  the  Peyerian  glands,  I  have 
made  several  clinical  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  powers  of  this  remedy.  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
useful  in  controlling  superabundant  secretion  in  numerous  in- 
stances. I  have  experienced  the  best  effects  from  its  employ- 
ment, not  only  in  the  diarrhoea  which  accompanies  ulceration 
of  the  mucous.^lands,  but  also  in  that  species  of  diarrhoea 
which  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  fever,  and  by  means  of 
which  nature  attempts  the  relief  of  intestinal  congestion.  Of 
its  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  I  have  already 
spoken;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  by  which  in- 
ordinate fluxes  from  the  bowels,  whatever  may  be  their  na- 
ture, are  so  efficiently  treated.  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  super-secretion  from  the  lungs.  In  cases  of  phthisis  attend- 
ed with  such  copious  secretion  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  it  is 
very  beneficial:  its  effects  are  equally  remarkable  in  chronic 
bronchitis  with  copious  expectoration,  and  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  great  efficacy  it  possess^  in  checking  haemoptysis.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  in  combination  with 
laudanum  and  wine  vinerar;  the  latter  I  have  added  on  th# 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Thompson,  of  London." — Medical 
Times. — Ranking's  AbstracU 


(\ 
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Statistics  of  the  frequency  of  Cardiac  and  Pulmonary  Com- 

?licaiion  in  Acute  Rheumatism.  By  P.  N.  Latham,  M.  D., 
*ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. — The  follow- 
ing remarks  embody  the  experience  of  Dr.  Latham,  as  related 
by  him  in  the  recently  published  and  most  valuable  work,  be* 
fore  alluded  to.  He  observes  that  between  the  years  1836 
and  1840,  both  inclusive,  he  met  with  136  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  of  which  75  were  males,  and  61  were  females. 

Of  the  15  males,  the  heart  was  affected  in  47,  unaffected  in 
38.  Of  the  4-7  cases,  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  endo* 
cardium  in  30,  to  the  pericardium  in  3,  and  affected  both  sim- 
ultaneously in  7.  In  7  others,  although  the  heart  was  un- 
doubtedly affected,  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  was  uncer- 
tain. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  males  in  whom  the  heart  was  thus 
ailacted,  3  died,  and  in  these  3  both  pericardium  and  endocar- 
dium were  inflamed. 

Of  the  61  females,  the  heart  was  affected  in  43,  and  not  so 
in  18.  Of  the  43  cases,  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  en- 
docardium alone  in  33;  the  pericardium  alone  in  4 3  and  both 
membranes  in  4;  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  was  doubtful 
in  2.     None  of  these  females  died. 

The  accoBnt  therefore  of  both  males  and  females  will  stand 
thus: 

No.  of  Cases     136 

Heart  exempt,     ' 46 

Heart  affected, '90 

Seat  of  the  disease  in  the  heart: 

Endocardium  alone  in   -        -        -        -  63 

Pericardium  alone  in     7        -        -        -  7 

Endocafdium  and  pericardium  in           -  11 

Doubtful  in 9 


Deaths 


Of  the  63  patients  who  suffered  from  endocarditis,  and  who 
became  convalescent,  auscultation  still  revealed  the  fact,  that 
after  the  inflammation  had  ceased,  the  membrane  recovered 
complete  integrity  only  in  17,  and  that  it  remained  perma- 
nently uncured  in  46.  Of  the  30  males,  the  endocardial 
murmur  ceased  entirely  only  in  8,  while  It  remained  as  long 
as  they  continued  under  observation  in  22f  Of  the  36  fe- 
males, it  ceased  entirely  onlv  in  9;  and  remained  in  34. 

In  the  136  cases  which  form  the  basis^  of  this  inquiry,  the 
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heart  was  inflamed  in  two-thirds  of  the  whole;  the  lungs  only 
in  about  1  in  5.  In  these  cases,  24  in  number,  the  pulmona- 
ry affection  was  severe;  they  consisted  of  bronchitis  8  cases; 
of  pneumonia  18;  of  both  combined  9  cases;  of  pleurisy  2. 
Of  these  24  cases,  2  proved  fatal. 

Of  the  46  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  there  was 
no  heart  complication,  the  lungs  were  likewise  free  in  6,  or 
in  1  in  9  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  90  cases  in  which 
the  heart  was  affected,  pulmonary  disease  also  occurred  in  1 
in  5. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 


Case  of  Ileus,'  Portion  of  Intestine  expelled  by  Stool,  Re- 
covei-y.  By  Dr.  Nagel,  of  Lemberg. — K.  J.,  a  servant,  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  he  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  colic.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th  Feb.,  1843,  he  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
shivering,  and  frequent  vomiting  and  purging.  On  admission 
into  the  hospital,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  he  was  in  the 
following  state:  head  hot  and  painful;  tongue  foul;  thirst; 
abdomen  swollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch;  skin  dry;  pulse 
full,  hard  and  frequent;  vomiting,  with  waterj'  stools,  tinged 
with  blood.     (Antiphlogistic  treatment.) 

The  symptoms  continued  much  the  same  till  the  16th,  when 
they  diminished  in  intensity,  and  the  stools  were  no  longer 
tinged  with  blood.  On  the  19th,  there  was  violent  tenesmus, 
accompanied  on  the  23d  with  prolapsus  of  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine, which,  however,  was  reduced  without  causing  pain. 

On  the  2Gth,  the  patient  free  from  fever,  and  altogether  in 
a  satisfactory  state;  passed  by  stool  a  portion  of  intestine^ 
30  inches  long,  and  at  some  points  2  inches  broad;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  caecum,  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  the  whole  of  the  ascending  arc  and  a  portion  of  the 
transverse  colon.  The  mucous  membrane  was  everted,  of  a 
brownish  color,  striated  with  black,  especisilly  at  the  ccccum; 
it  was  soft  and  easily  removed;  the  peritoneal  coat  was  like- 
wise of  a  brown  color,  and  corroded,  leaving  bare  the  mus- 
cular coat,  which  was  also  destroyed  at  some  points;  for  some 
days  after,  there  was  slight  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  but  on  the  23d  of  March,  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
perfectly  cured; — Gazette  Medicate^  and  Edinburg  Monthly 
Journal, — Ibid. 
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Syphilis, — M.  Ricord  observes  that  the  syphilitic  poison  is 
eminently  alterant  and  disorganizing,  that  it  produces  a  man- 
ifest alteration  in  the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  es- 
aence  of  the  disease  is  hyposthenic.  He  reiterateaihis  former 
denial  that  any  mode  of  administering  mercury  after  an  in- 
fectious coition  will  enable  us  to  secure  the  immunity  for 
ever  of  the  system  from  constitutional  syphilis.  He  denies 
also  that  mercury  produces  fever,  or  causes  falling  off  of  the 
hair;  on  the  contra? y,  it  prevents  the  latter,  and  when  fever 
occurs,  it  behooves  the  practitioner  to  look  carefully  to  the 
lungs  and  other  vital  organs.  In  enumerating  the  accidents 
caused  by  mercury,  he  cites  the  case  of  a  man  under  mercu* 
rial  treatment,  who  died  of  suppuration  of  the  brain,  where 
mercury  was  obtained  after  death  from  the  brain  by  chemical 
analysis.  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  syphilis 
by  M.  Lallemand,  now  publishing  in  the  '^Medical  Times,'* 
many  very  important  points  in  reference  to  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  congenitally  are  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  il- 
lustrated by  cases.  Children  are  alTected  with  syphilis  with- 
out the  mother  ever  having  exhibited  any  symptoms,  in  which 
case  the  transmission  must  be  by  the  father,  who  at  the  time 
of,  or  for  some  yearis  previous  to  the  conception  of  the  child, 
may  not  hai^  exhibited  any  evidence  of  the  disease.  Cases 
are  detailed  of  lupus  after  primary  syphilitic  and  gonorrheal 
affections;  and  of  the  most  hideous  leprosy,  cured  by  anti- 
venereals;  and  others  tending  to  prove,  to  the  contrary  of  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  venereal  affections,  when  neglected 
or  badly  treated,  are  as  fatal  as  formerly. — Banking's  Abstract. 


Uterine  Hemorrhage. — Few  subjects  connected  wilh  ob- 
stetrical science  have  created  a  greater  sensation  than  the  pro- 
posal of  Ors.  Radford  and  Simpson,  to  substitute  extraction 
of  the  placenta,  before  the  child,  in  certain  cases  of  unavoid- 
able hemorrhage,  for  the  old-established  rule  of  turning.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  proceeding  of  so  novel  a  char- 
acter, and  one  so  apposed  to  ordinary  notions  of  correct 
practice,  would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  criticism,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  it  has  met  with  the  opposition  of  several 
accoucheurs  of  eminence,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Drs.  Lee,  Ashwell,  &c.  Of  these,  Dr.  t,ee  has  taken  the 
ino«t  prominent  part,  haviixg  originated  a  controversy  with 
Dt.  Simpson,  the  heads  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
produce. ^ 
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In  the  first  paper,  porblished  in  the  "Medical  Gazette''  of 
Sept  19,  and  containing  the  details  of  eight  successful  cases 
of  placenta  previa,  Dr,  Lee  condemns  the  new  practice  in 
the  strongest  terms,  not  only  as  opposed  to  the  principles  de- 
rived from  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  uterus,  and  pla- 
centa, and  to  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  but  as  not 
warranted  even  by  the  tables  upon  which  Dr.  Simpson  has 
sought  to  establish  the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  This  table 
Dr.  Lee  pronounces  to  be  altogether  fallacious,  and  adduces 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  to  show  that  Dr.  Simpson 
has  made  the  important  error  of  mistaking  the  number  of  the 
infants  lost  for  that  of  the  mothers. 

In  reply  to  this  communication.  Dr.  Simpson  examines  the 
objections  of  Dr.  Lee  seriatim.  To  the  first  of  these,  name- 
ly, that  Dr.  Lee  sees  no  necessity  for  departing  from  the  es- 
tablished rule  of  pjactice,  he  objects  that  if  the  result  of  the 
eight  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Lee  was  the  expression  of  the  real 
average  of  maternal  danger,  he  should  be  the  last  to  propose 
an  alteration;  but  in  order  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
he  takes  61  cases  which  occurred  to  Drs.  Lee  and  Ramsbo- 
tham, in  which  turning  was  adopted.  Of  this  number,  24 
mothers,  or  1  in  2i,  were  lost,  a  mortality  which,  as  he  ob- 
serves, is  equal  to  that  of  the  Caesarean  operation.  In  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  Dr.  Lee,  that  he  (Dr.  S.)  advises 
extraction  of  the  placenta  in  preference  to  turning,  in  all 
cases  indiscriminately,  Dr.  Simpson  replies  that  such  is  not 
the  fact,  but  that  he  recommends  the  practice  only  under  the 
following  circumstances:  In  sevene  cases  of  unavoidable  he- 
morrhage, complicated  with  a  rigid  and  undilated  os  uteri,  in 
which  turning  would  be  either  impossible  or  hazardous;  in 
most  primiparae;  in  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  with  premature 
labor,  and  an  undeveloped  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix;  in 
placenta  presentations  with  distorted  pelvis;  in  cases  where 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  patient  forbids  turning,  and 
when  the  foetus  is  ascertained  to  be  dead,  or  is  premature, 
and  not  viable.  In  support  of  these  views  of  the  necessity 
of  the  new  proceeding,  eleven  c^ses  are  quoted  fiom  Dr. 
Lee's  own  practice,  in  which  unavoidable  hemorrhage  was 
complicated  with  rigid  and. undilated  os  uteri.  Of  these 
eleven,  three  mothers  only  survived,  and  of  these,  two  very 
nearly  perished.  Dr.  Lee's  third  objection  to  extraction  of 
the  placenta,  that  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  older  accoucheurs, 
is  met  by  Dr.  Simpson  with  the  very  obvious  plea,  that  if 
any  novel  practice  is  to  be  condemned,  simply  because  it  was 
not  thought  or  approved  of  by  the  ancients,  there  would  be  at 
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once  an  end  to  all  improvement,  Dr.  Simpson  also  demon- 
strates the  error  of  Dr.  Lee  in  asserting  that  Portal,  one  of 
the  old  authors  referred  to,  never  attempted  to  detach  the  pla- 
centa in  any  case,  by  quoting  that  author's  own  words,  in 
which  the  fact  of  his  having  abstracted  the  placenta  before 
the  child  is  unequivocally  expressed.  Dr.  Lee's  fourth  ol> 
jection  is  one  which  apparently  carries  great  weight,  being 
this — that  by  the  new  practice  the  child  must  inevitably  be 
sacrified.  To  this  Dr.  Simpson  replies  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Lee's  own  showing,  65  per  cent,  of  the  infants  perished 
under  the  operation  of  turning,  in  actual  numbers  15  out  of 
23  in  which  the  result  is  mentioned;  while  of  106  cases  pre- 
viously reported  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,  March, 
1845),  in  which  the  placenta  was  spontaeously  expelled  be- 
fore the  child,  31  p^r  cent,  were  saved,  so  that  in  this  respect' 
there  is  too  little  diflference  in  mortality,  to  found  an  objec- 
tion upon.  "Besides,"  says  Dr.  Simpson,  "the  cases  in 
which  extraction  of  the  placenta  is  to  be  advised,  are  exactly 
those  in  which  the  foetus  may  be  expected  to  be  lost  under 
any  mode  of  treatment." 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Lee's  objection,  upon  the  score  of  inac- 
curacy. Dr.  Simpson  refers  the  reader  to  a  series  of  letters 
from  Dr.  Ramsbotham  and  Dr.  Lee,  which  show  that  inaccu- 
racies have  crept  into  the  statements  of  both  parties,  and 
that  in  this  respect  Dr.  Lee  is  not  less  chargeable  than  his 
opponent. 

The  subsequent  number  of  the  same  Journal  contains  an 
additional  paper  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  which  89  cases  by  Dr.  Merri- 
inan,  and  19  by  Giflfard,  are  tabulated.  In  the  former  of 
these  there  is  evidently  a  mistake;  59  mothers  out  of  78,  in 
which  turning  was  adopted,  being  represented  as  having  per- 
ished; while  Dr.  Merriman  expressly  states  that  he  lost  only 
19;  the  numbers  should  clearly  be  reversed,  but  even  this 
would  make  a  maternal  mortality  of  1  in  4,  not  much  short 
of  that  asserted  by  Dr.  Simpson.  In  the  19  cases  related 
by  Giffard  3  died,  also  about  1  in  4,  but  these,  Dr.  Lee 
observes,  perished  from  loss  of  blood  prior  to  turning,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  that  operation. 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  above  imperfect  abstract  of 
this  important  controversy,  that  neither  party  is  exactly  in  a 
condition  to  establish  his  position;  statistical  data,  of  uiu 
doubled  accuracy,  being  absolutely  necesfary  for  so  doing. — 
Looking,  therefore,  upon  the  question  as  one  still  undecided, 
we  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  opinions  of  other  writers 
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as  to  its  feasibHity,  and  to  record  the  individtiB]  experienee 
of  those  who  hare  adopted  the  practice  of  I>.  Simpson. 

Dr.  AshweH  expresses  his  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Simpson's  assertion,  that  the  maternal  deaths  under  the  ope- 
ration of  turning  in  unavoidable  hemorrhage  are  as  h^h  as  1 
in  3.  He  states  that  in  his  own  practice,  he  has  lost  only  9 
out  of  20;  and  that  in  the  practice  of  the  lying-in  charity  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  3  cases  in  14  only  proved  fatal.  This  wri- 
ter also  questions  the  fact  upon  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  Dr.  Simpson  bases  the  propriety  of  his  operation^  vis: 
tiiat  the  blood  in  hemorrhage  from  placental  presentation 
comes  from  the  detached  placenta.  He  shows  satisfactorily 
that  Dr.  Lee  is  correct  in  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an 
^occurrence,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  decidual  vessels  are  too 
small  to  allow  of  the  terrific  gushes  of  blood  which  are  wit- 
nessed in  this  form  of  hemorniage,  and,  moreover,  that  in 
consequence  ^  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  placenta,  its 
meshes  become  almost  necessarily  plugged  by  coagulated 
blood.  As  regards  the  new  practice,  Dr.  AshweH  observes 
that  it  rarely  requires  to  be  employed,  and  never  can  be  with- 
out risk  to  the  mother,  and  certain  death  to  the  child.  He 
thinks  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  placenta  could  be  safely 
removed,  a  little  patience  would  also  accomplish  sufficient  di- 
latation of  the  OS  uteri  to  admit  of  turning. 

An  opinion  similar  to  the  above  is  also  expressed  by  Mr. 
Crowfoot,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  lose  a  single 

Eatient  in  eleven  cases  of  turning  under  unavoidable  hemorr- 
age.  Of  the  infants  4  perished.  In  two  other  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  the  fcetuses 
were  evidently  dead,  Mr.  Crowfoot  admits  that  he  should 
have  advised  extraction  of  the  placenta  had  he  been  aware 
of  its  effect  upon  the  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Newnham,  of  Fam- 
ham,  likewise  offers  a  somewhat  qualified  opposition  to  the 
practice,  thinking  it  advisable  in  some  cases  where  it  may  be 
necessarv  to  dimmish  the  size  of  the  head  in  consequence  of 
deformed  pelvis;  objecting  to  it  as  a  general  rule.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  neither  Dr.  Simpson  nor  Dr. 
Radford  contends  for  its  general  operation. 

The  periodical  press  during  the  la^t  six  months  contains 
several  cases  in  which  the  new  practice  has  been  successful* 
ly  adopted  as  regards  the  mother.  The  principal  of  these^ 
to  which  the  references  will  be  found  below,  are  as  follows: 
Two  cases  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Tennent;  one  by  Mr. 
Greenhow;  one  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Llanfair;  one  by  Mr.  Pnx^ 
ker  of  Bridgewater;  one  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Chesterfield  (in 
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this  case  hemorrhage  ceased  as  soon  as  the  placenta  was  re- 
moved, but  turning  was  sul»equently  necessary);  two  cases 
by  Mr.  Favell^  of  Sheffield^  in  which  the  placenta  was  spon- 
taneously expelled  without  hemorrhage;  one  by  Dr.  Maclean; 
one  by  Mr.  Hutchinson;  one  by  by  Mr.  Hickings,  in  which 
he  believes  that  the  earlier  abstraction  of  the  placenta  would 
have  prevented  the  alarming  hemorrhage  which  had  occurred; 
and,  lastly,  one  by  Mr.  Wells. 

The  subject  of  accidental  uterine  hemorrhage  has  been 
brought  before  the  profession  by  Mr.  Adam&,  of  Banchory. 
The  views  of  the  writer  as  to  the  source  of  its  hemorrhage 
are  greatly  at  variance  with  generallv  received  opmions,  as 
wkl  be  seen  from  the  following  conclusions: 

^^1.  '  That  the  doctrine  generally  ta%ht,  namely,  that  in 
floodings  after  delivery  the  blood  escapes  by  exudation  from 
die  placental  vessels  of  the  uterus^  is  founded  on  a  mistaken 
hypothesis  regarding  the  construction  of  the  placenta;  while 
the  symptoms  of  the  case  which  were  supposed  to  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  uterii^e  torpor,  that  is  to  say,  the  fiaccidity  of 
the  womb  when  felt  externally,  and  its  distension  and  relax* 
ation  as  discovered  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effects,  and  not  the  causes,  of  the  flow  of 
Uood. 

''3.  That  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case  are  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  hemorrhage  pro- 
ceeds from  lesions  which  are  proved  to  be  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  about  the  uterus  and  perineum  after  delivery, 
but  that  analogy  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  some- 
times proceed  simply  from  violent  action  of  the  uterine  ex- 
halents. 

^'3.  That  there  is  no  reason  from  analogy  to  suppose  that 
blood  would  flow  from  an  organ  or  member,  merely  because 
it  is  in  a  relaxed  state,  provided  it  had  sustained  no  solution 
of  continuity. 

<''4.  That  it  has  been  demonstrably  proved  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  no  safeguard  against  flooding,  and  that 
floodii^  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  non-contrac- 
tion amr  delivery. 

'  *^5.  That  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Cassarean  operation,  and  the  removal  of  the  placenta  in  iner* 
tia  of  the  womb,  militate  strongly  against  the  established, 
opinion,  that  flooding  is  apt  to  arise  from  non-contraction,  or 
sadden  emptying  of  the  womb. 

^6.    That,  beyond  all  dispute,  instrumental  and  precipitate 
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deliveries  are  those  in  -which  floodings  are  of  the  most  fre- 
quent occurrence;  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  lacerations 
are  common  in  both  these  cases. 

.  "7.  That  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
with  the  intention  of  stimulating  the  organ,  or  compressing 
the  bleeding  point,  is  a  practice  highly  dangerous,  tending  to 
produce  increased  determination  ot  blood  to  the  part,  syn- 
cope, and  convulsions;  and  that  the  only  circumstance  which 
could  justify  the  most  gentle  modification  of  this  practice  is 
the  existence  of  a  coagulum  in  the  vagina  or  womb. 

"8.  That,  agreeably  to  my  own  experience,  laymg  the 
head  low,  exposing  the  patient  to  a  current  of  cool  air,  apply- 
ing cold  cloths  to  the  parts,  with  small  doses  of  opium  and 
gentle  compression  of  the  abdomen,  are  means  which  will 
rarely  fail  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood;  but  that  in  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  warrantable  to  try  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  bleeding  point,  and  secure  it  by  surgical  means. 

'•■O.  Tliat,  as  fur  as  can  be  ascertained,  tatal  results  under 
this  mild  system  of  treatment  in  forme?;  ages  were  of  much 
more  unfrequent  occurrence  than  they  have  been  under  the 
harsh  mode  of  treatment  pursued  for  sometime  past 

^'Finally,  that  the  flooding  which  follows  delivery  has  none 
of  the  characters  of  a  passive  hemorrhage,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally taught  of  late,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  ac- 
tive hemorrhages,  and  treated  upon  the  principles  applicable 
to  Xhemy— Ibid. 


Cases  in  Obstetric  Practice.  By  W.  Franklin  Barr,  M. 
D.,  of  Greenville,  Tenn. — I.  Dysmenorrhcea. — A  case  cured 
with  Extract  Stramonium  and  Prussiaie  of  Iron. — I  was 
called  to  see  Mrs.  G.,  a  middle  aged  woman,  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  spare  make,  and  of  laborious  habit.  I  found 
her  laboring  under  the  following  symptoms:  Violent  pain  in 
the  head;  dry  skin;  pulse  of  natural  size,  but  frequent;  bow- 
els constipated;  tongue  covered  with  white  fur,  with  clean 
edges;  pams  in  the  back,  hips,  loins,  thighs,  and  hypogastinum^ 
resembling  those  of  parturition — which  were  followed  by 
profuse  discharge,  that  would  debilitate  her  very  much,  but 
which  relieved  her  of  pain  until  another  paroxysm.  Each 
discharge  would  be  preceded  by  the  pains  mentioned  above 
of  a  character,  and  which,  in  her  own  language,  were  ^^as 
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severe  as  those  attending  the  birth  of  any  child  she  ever 
had.'' 

She  had  been  laboring  under  this  affection  for  eight  or  nine 
months;  the  catamenia  returning  at  irregular  periods  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  During  the  first  two  or  three  menstrual  pe- 
riods, the  discharge  was  accompanied  with  coagula,  at  the 
fourth  with  a  pseudo-membranous  substance,  (according  to 
her  account,)  ^^about  the  nze  of  a  placenta."  Since  men, 
no  coagula  or  membranous  substance  has  accompanied  the 
discharges.  Her  general  health  was  much  impaired, — so 
much  so  that  she  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  her  work  for 
sometime.  The  lumbar  vertebrse  were  tender  on  pressure; 
pubic  region  tender  during  menstrual  period. 

She  had  been  under  the  attentbn  of  another  physician — I 
being  requested  by  him  to  visit  her  when  I  did,  as  he  was 
unable  to  go  himself.  I  found,  from  the  medicine  left  by  him 
that  he  was  treating  her  for  ..menorrhagia.  He  had  given 
opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  be  taken  at^each  menstrual 
stage;  and  nothing  in  the  interval.  As  this  remedy  relieved 
the  pain  and  checked  the  discharges,  I  requested  her  to  con- 
tinue it — only  leaving  some  purgative  medicine,  as  her  bow- 
els were  constipated,  and  recommended  a  blister  to  the  lum- 
bar vertebrsB. 

As  the  attending  physician  intended  leaving  the  country, 
the  case  was  placed  in  my  care.  To  effect  a  cure,  I  pre- 
scribed Dewees'  laxative  pills  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  solu- 
ble condition,  five  grains  of  prussiate  of  iron  three  times  a 
day,  and  four  days  previous  to  the  return  of  the  attack,  one* 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  strmonium,  three  times  a 
day,  until  it  produced  vertigo,  when  it  was  to  be  discontinued 
until  this  subsided,  when  it  was  to  be  resumed.  If  the  pains 
were  severe  on  the  return  of  the  catamenia,  8  grains  cam- 
phor and  4  grams  pulv.  Doveri,  every  two  hours  until  relief 
was  given.  Flannel  was  directed  to  be  worn  next  the  skin. 
As  there  were  symptoms  of  prolapsus  uteri,  directed  recum- 
bent position,  injection  decoction  red  oak  bark,  and  the  T 
bandage 

The  ^rs#  return  of  the  catamenia  after  usmg  the  above 
remedies  was  attended  with  no  more  pain  than  she  had  ex- 
perienced before  marriage^  and  no  more  than  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  females  at  this  time.  The  symptoms  of  proce* 
dentia  were  also  removed. 

The  remedies  were  continued  for  about  four  months,  when 
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I  ceased  my  attention.    Her  general  health  is  now  good,  and 
she  has  become  somewhat  fleshy. 

IL  Ergot  in  Uterine  Hemorrhage,— Mzy  Ist  I  was  call- 
ed to  see  Mrs.  G. — she  had  been  laboring  under  uterine  he- 
morrhage for  a  day.  Her  husband,  being  a  physician,  had 
prescribed  for  her  himself.  He  had  given  ipecacuhana  by 
itielf,  made  applications  to  the  vulva,  &c.  Her  bowels  had 
been  operated  upon  by  a  cathartic.  I  prescribed  opium, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  ipecac,  in  combination.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  out  seemed  to  do  but  little  good.  I 
then  prescribed  ergot  in  doses  of  10  grains  every  four  hours. 
There  was  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage  after  the  first  dose 
had  been  given.  She  recovered  without  taking  another  dose. 
— 8.  Med,  if  Surg.  Jour,  . 


Laudanum  in  the  Delirium  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of 
Dothinenteritis. — Dr.  Morand,  of  Tours,  is  of  opinion  that 
great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  certain  preparations  of 
opium  in  the  treatment  of  the  delirium  which  supervenes  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  dothinenteritis.  He  relates  a  case  of  a 
cirl  1 1  years  of  age,  who,  on  the  32d  day  of  an  attack  of 
dothinenteritis,  seemed  in  the  most  hopeless  condition.  She 
had  continued  delirium,  and  screamed  without  cessation.    A 

Eotion  containing  fifteen  drops  of  laudunum  was  ordered  to 
e  given  every  hour,  which  quieted  her  cries,  procured  sleep, 
and  in  18  hours  the  delirium  ceased.  The  potion  was  af- 
terwards continued  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
delirium,  and  with  a  nourishing  regimen  the  patient  entirely 
recovered. — Jour,  de  Med. — Ibid. 


Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  concerning  the  National  Medical  ConvetUion. — The 
Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  to  carry  into  efiect  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  same  meeting  inviting  a  National  Medical  Con* 
vention,  in  May  next,  would  respectfully  report  as  follows: — 

In  the  early  part  of  last  season  the  Committee,  through 
their  chairman,  addressed  a  circular  containing  the  preamble 
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and  resolutions  of  the  society,  with  such  comments  as  were 
deemed  advisable,  to  all  the  State  medical  societies  and  med- 
ical Colleges  in  the  United  States,  as  tar  as  the  existence  of 
such  societies  and  collages  could  be  ascertained.  And  in 
those  States  where  neither  State  societies  nor  colleges  exi- 
ted, a  circular  was  addressed  to  some  leading  member  of  the 
profession,  inviting  him  to  take  measures  for  having  his  State 
represented  in  the  proposed  convention.  Replies  to  these 
circulars  and  letters  have  been  received  from  the  following 
officers  of  medical  societies  and  colleges,  and  private  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  viz: 

Drs.  W.  W.  Morris,  of  Dover,  Delaware  State;  A.  H.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Tennessee;  W.  P.  Johnston,  of  Washington  city; 
T.  T.  Hewson,  R.  M.  Huston,  and  W.  E.  Thorne,  of  Phila- 
delphia;  Luther  Ticknor,  Connecticut;  W.  H.  McKee,  of  N. 
Carolina;  E.  H.  Pearle,  of  Hanover;  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Geor- 
gia; J.  H.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey;  J.  W.  Davis,  of  Indi- 
ana; A.  Twitchell,  of  New  Hampshire;  John*W.  Draper,  A. 
H.  Stevens,  Willard  Parker,  and  C.  A.  Lee,  of  New  York; 
J.  Drake,  of  Ohio;  Lawson,  of  Kentucky,  and  Carpenter,  of 
Louisiana.  ' 

Delegates  have  been  freely  pledged  from  societies  and  col- 
leges in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  New  York.  The  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  are 
the  only  ones  from  which  replies  have  been  received,  that 
decline  sending  delegates,  and  giving  a  hearty  support  to  the 
proposed  measure.  Nearly  every  medical  journal  through- 
out the  whole  Union  has  not  only  favorably  noticed,  but 
warmly  commended  the  holding  of  such  a  convention. 

There  are  some  institutions  from  whom  no  replies  have 
been  received;  but,  from  information  obtained  from  other 
sources,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  most  if  not  all 
these  will  appoint  delegates  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  assured 
that  the  convention  mil  be  held.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  far  the  larger  part  of  our  Union,  the  invitation  of  this  so- 
ciety has  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  response  from  the 
profession;  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  find  even  d 
few  institutions  declining  to  take  any  part  in  so  important  a 
movement.  But  when  we  consider  the  wide  extent  of  our 
territory,  and  the  great  number  of  our  institutions,  all  en- 
gaged, we  should  hope,  in  a  generous  rivalry  with  each  other, 
the  expression  in  favor  of  a  convention  is  certainly  more 
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unanimous  and  more  promising  of  good  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  Indeed  the  leading  and  influential  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  some 
national  action;  some  central  point  of  influence  around  which 
the  active  and  choice  spirits  of  the  whole  profession  can  rally, 
and  from  which  may  be  made  radiate  an  elevating,  healthful, 
and  nationalizing  influence  over  the  whole  country. 

Hence,  it  only  remains  for  this  society  to  carry  out  the 
work  it  has  so  nobly  commenced.  The  faculty  in  the  New 
York  University  have  very  generously  tendered  to  this  socie- 
ty, the  use  of  any  room  or  rooms  in  their  college  edifice,  that 
may  be  desired,  for  the  oonvention  to  meet  in.  Some  State 
societies  and  colleges  have  already  appointed  their  delegates, 
while  others  have  expressed  a  desure  that  the  societv  would 
fix  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  each  society 
and  college.  For  the  purpose  of  (.urthering  the  objects  in 
view,  your  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  viz: — 

1st  Resolved^  That  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed 
by  this  society,  at  its  annual  session,  Feb.  6th,  1845,  did  not 
contemplate  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  (he  National 
Convention,  by  county  or  merely  local  societies,  m  those 
States  where  delegates  are  appointed  by  a  regularly  organ- 
ised State  society. 

2d.  Resolved^  That  as  some  societies  and  colleges  have  al- 
ready appointed  their  delegates,  therefore,  the  number  to  be 
appointed  by  any  one  of  these  institutions  should  be  left  eor 
tirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  body. 

3a.  Resolved^  That  sixteen  delegates  be  appointed  to  rep- 
resent this  society  in  the  proposed  National  Convention,  vb: 
two  from  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State. 

4th.  Resolved^  That  this  society  accept  the  ofier  of  the 
faculty  in  the  New  York  University,  respecting  their  rooooi; 
and  consequently  that  the  members  of  said  National  Convene 
tion  are  invited  to  assemble  in  the  college  edifice  of  the  New 
York  University,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  JirH  Tuesdojf 
in  May  next. 

5th.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  continue  the  efforts  to  further  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
convention;  and  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  make  it  truly 
National  in  composition  and  action. 

6th.  Resolved^  That  the  above  Committee  be  authorized 
to  invite  the  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums  in  the  sevenl 
States  to  attend  the  Convention. 
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7th.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  further  authorized 
and  enjoined  to  send  a  copy  of  this  report,  together  with  the 
action  of  this  society  thereon,  to  all  the  medical  journals  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  they  publish  the  same, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  April  next. 

W.  S.  Davis,  1 

James  McNauohton,>  Committee. 
Peter  Van  Buren,  ) 
Albany,  Feb.  3,  2846. 

New  York  Jour.  Med. 


Animalcules  in  the  Oil-Tubes  of  the  Skin. — ^The  following 
information  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers: 

^^The  animalcule  of  the  skin,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  **is  found 
in  the  oil-tubea,  whenever  there  exists  any  disposition  to  the 
unnatural  accumulation  of  their  contents;  it  is  found  in  num- 
ber varying  from  one  or  two  to  twenty,  in  the'  interior  of 
the  little  grooved  cylinder,  which  i»  squeezed  out  by  pressure 
of  the  fingers;  and  this  in  an  apparently  perfect  state  of 
the  health  of  the  skin,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  health 
when  its  functions  are  performed  in  a  torpid  manner.  Now, 
as  in  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  certainly  in  all  the  inhab* 
itants  of  cities  and  large  towns,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  tor- 
pid in  its  functions,  so  the  presence  of  this  animal  in  the  skin 
IS  the  rule,  its  absence  the  exception;  I  have  found  it  in  all 
ages,  from  youth  to  old  age,  more  numerously,  it  is  true,,  at 
the  latter  than  at  the  former  period,  and  in  great  and*  re- 
markable numbers  during  sickness.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces I  see  no  other  conclusion  open,  than  to  assume  that  it 
-perforrps  some  beneficent  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  skin, 
that  purpose  being,  according  to  my  belief,  the  disintegration 
of  the  over-distended  cells,  and  the  stimulation  of  their  tubes 
to  perform  their  office  more  efficiently.  In  corroboration  of 
this  view,  is  the  fact,  that  these  little  creatures  increase  in 
number  when  the  vital  powers  decline,  so  that  when  the  ener- 
gies of  the  system  are  reduced  by  disease,  and  when  the 
skin,  participating  in  the  reduction,  is  unable  alone  to  fulfil 
its  functions  correctly,  these  little  l3eings  are  produced  to  aid 
in  the  work.*' 

The  British  and  Foreign  Review  objects  to  the  name  Enr 
tOTOon  FoUiculorum^  by  which  Mr.  Wilson  designates  this  an- 
imal, and  says  that  ''4t  unites  the  characters  of  the'higher 
annelida,  or  worm-tribe  of  the   lower  arachnida  or  spider* 
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tribe^  and  of  the  lower  Crustacea  or  cimb-tribe,  to  tuch  a  de- 
gree, and  it  is  yet  doubtful  which  class  ought  to  afford  it  a 
place.  The  investigator  of  the  history  of  this  ][>arasite  need 
certainly  be  in '  no  lack  of  subjects  for  examination,  for, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  most  readily  procurable  of  all 
living  beings,  especially  in  a  town-population.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,^  contmues  tne  writer,  ^'we  see  how  nature  mana- 
ges to  compensate  one  class  for  the  exemption  they  may  en- 
joy from  the  evils  incident  to  another*  The  delicate  town- 
bred  lady  of  feshion,  in  ascending  from  her  carriage,  shrinks 
instinctively  from  the  mass  of  ra^s,  filth,  and  vermin,  which 
is  brought  into  cont^ity  with  her  precious  person  by  some 
pertinacious  .beggar,  igoorant  all  the  while  that  her  sebacious 
follicles  give^oard  and  lodmnK  to  a  host  of  parasites,  whose 
number  mjiy  equal  that  of  the  various  kinds  of  ^small  deer* 
that  nestle  m  the  matted  hair  and  tattered  garments  of  the 
fellow-being  whom  she  regards  with  so  much  loathing.— 
^ Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' " — Bnd. 


I 


Dr.  Oolding  Bird  on  warm  moist  Air  in  Bronchial  bifiom- 
mation. — Were  I  endeavoring  to  point  out  one  class  of  cor 
ses  more  distressing  and  anxious  than  another,  I  would  sketch 
one  of  pneumonia,  or  capillary  bronchitis,  affecting  a  part  of 
both  lungs,  and  occurring  in  a  child  barely  emeiging  from  the 
influence  of  the  poison  of  measles  or  hoopmg  cough«  The 
little  sufferer,  weak  from  previous  disease,  tosses  restlesdy 
from  side  to  side,  with  its  head  thrown  back  over  the  pillow 
or  nurse's  lap,  to  straighten  the  trachea,  snatching  short  and 
imperfect  slumbers,  or  rather  moments  of  stupor,  only  to 
awaken  to  fresh  distress;  the  livid  hue  of  the  finmr-naib 
and  toes,  the  dusky  face,  parched  lips,  distended  andparting 
nostrils,  the  lustrous,  promment  eye,  present  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  impending  suffocation;  whilst  the  hurried  respiration, 
the  catchins  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  throwing  the  arms  over 
the  head,  show  the  efforts  made  by  the  child  to  facilitate  the 
distention  of  the  obstructed  lungs.  If  pneumonia  be  alone 
present,  all  these  symptioms,  it  must  be  recollected,  often 
exist  without  a  particle  of  cough;  the  most  severe  cases  of 
this  kind  I  have  met  with,  have  been  absolutely  free  from  it, 
and  have  been  often  mistaken  for  mere  fever.  It  must  never, 
moreover,  be  foreotten,  that  whilst  in  the  adult  pneumonia  is 
freauently  limited  to  one  lung,  in  children  it  usually  aflbcts 
both.    The  possible  absence  of  violent  inflammatory  fever. 
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also,  mast  never  be  forgotten,  for  ^orance  of  the  fiict  has 
often  caased  the  disease  to  be  overlooked.  The  prominent 
qn&ptoms  of  the  most  dreaded  variety,  or  suffocative  pneu- 
monia, are,  diminished  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  cerebnd  functions.  The  little  patients 
are  often  affected  with  great  somnolence,  pale  and  livid  com* 
plexion;  the  glowing  heat  of  surface  soon  disappears,  and  is 
followed  by  cold  and  often  violet-colored  extremities.  The 
resjpiration  is  often  nearly  entirely  performed  by  aid  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  being  violent; 
a  state  of  things  familiar  to  every  physician,  and  to  which 
attention  has  of  late  been  especkilly  directed  by  a  German 
author.  Dr.  Berg.  The  distress  of  the  little  patient  becomes 
much  greater  if  capillary  bronchitis,  or  mflamoiation  of  die 
lining  membrane  of  the  smaller  tubes,  be  superadded;  for 
here,  in  addition  to  the  consolidation  of  the  hepatized  por- 
tion of  the  lung,  the  very  route  to  the  cells  is  first  obstruc- 
ted by  the  swollen  and  congested  state  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  afterwards  by  the  exudation  of  a  stifi^  viscid,  gum- 
like mucus.  And  if  the  larger  tubes  become  involved,  as  is 
usually  the  case  after  hooping  cough,  the  loud  and  coarse 
rtle,  or  hooping  sounds,  show  how  great  is  the  effort  requi- 
red to  expand  the  lunp. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  all  the  therapeutical. rem- 
edies at  our  command  are  too  frequently  put  in  requisition  in 
vain;  the  mercury,  antimony,  opium  and  depletion,  are  all 
called  upon  for  their  assistance;  and  although,  fortunately  of- 
ten with  success,  still  we  have  sometimes  to  deplore  their  in- 
efficiency, and  even  occasionally  to  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  disease  has  not  been  over-treated;  and  to  inquire  wheth- 
er, in  efforts  to  save,  the  catastrophe  has  not  been  rather  a<!- 
celerated  than  averted. 

It  is  in  these  cased  that  I  think  we  possess  a  most  ener- 
getic remedial  agent,  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages, 
which,  while  its  effects  are  always  palliative,  and  often  suc- 
cessful, can  never  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Even  the 
temporary  relief  afforded  by  the  warm  bath,  familiar  to  all 
practitioners,  shows  how  much  is  gained  by  calling  upon  the 
skin  to  do  its  duty.  But  even  here,  too  carelessly  as  this 
remedy  is  often  used,  I  think  I  have  seen  more  ultimate 
harm  than  ^ood  accrue,  by  rendering  the  child  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  mfluence  of  the  cold  air  which  it  inspires. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  I  would  ur^e  the  practitioner  not  to 
consider  he  has  done  his  best  toward;  savii^  his  little  patient, 
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until  he  has  placed  the  child  in  an  atmosphere^  the  tempera* 
ture  and  moisture  of  which  shall  appeal  to  the  skin,  and  re- 
lieve the  inflamed  tissue.  The  mode  in  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  effect  this  is  as  follows: 

Selecting,  if  the  choice  be  permitted,  a  bed-room  as  small 
and  as  free  from  draughts  of  air  as  possible,  the  windows  are 
carefully  closed,  and  if  the  casements  do  not  fit  accurately, 
strips  of  paper  should  be  pasted  over  the  junctures.  A  stout 
sheet  or  blanket  should  then  be  fastened  with  a  nail  or  two 
to  the  lintel  of  the  door,  outside,  so  as  to  hang  down  and 
prevent  currents  of  cold  air  from  entering  the  room  during 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  attendants,  a  large  fire  being 
lighted  in  the  grate,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  out 
during  the  treatment  A  thermometer  should  be  suspended 
over  the  patient's  bed,  so  as  to  be  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  its  centre,  and  carefully  watched.  The  indications  of 
this  instrument  must  constitute  the  sole  guide  for  raising  or 
depressing  the  fire,  and  a  temperature  of  from  70®  to  IS"" 
should  be  constantly  maintained.  A  large  kettle  of  water  is 
placed  on  the  hob,  and  kept  boiling,  so  that  a  current  of  steam 
may  be  constantly  poured  into  the  room  from  its  spout 
which,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  feet  of  gas-pipe,  and  until  this  be  procured,  with  ^ 
tube  of  stiff  paper  or  tliin  mill-board. 

By  these  precautions  the  room  may,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  be  kept  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature  for  the 
requisite  time.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  variation 
is  observed  in  the  thermometric  indications,  when  the  most 
ordinary  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  long-con- 
tinued draughts  of  air.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  child,  the 
subject  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  bed-room  arranged  with  these  precautions, 
placed  in  bed,  and  supplied  freely  with  diluents,  as  tea,  toast- 
water,  or  common  water,  for  which  the  little  patients  gener- 
ally crave,  and  inquire  what  are  the  probable  results  of  this 
treatment,  independent  of  any  other. — London  Lancet, 
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GOMMENCEAeNT   117   THE    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE. 

At  the  eighth  public  Commencement  in  the  Medical  Insitute,  held 
on  the  9th  of  March  last,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  t^as 
conferred  on  seventy-three  young  gentlemen,  who  had  undergone 
satisfactory  examinations  before  the  Faculty,  and  otherwise  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  institution.  Of  this  number,  twenty^ 
one  were  from  Kentucky,  seventeen  from  Tennessee,  eleven  from 
Mississippi,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  from  nearly  lialf  that 
number  of  States.  Rarely,  in  our  opinion,  has  a  more  gifted  or 
promising  body  of  young  men  gone  forth  from  any  of  our  medical 
schools  than  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  Institute.  Many  of 
them  have  given  proofs  of  a  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  a  ripe- 
ness of  attainment,  and  a  power  of  sustained  application  which  be* 
token  the  happiest  results.  Every  friend  of  sound  medical  leaining 
will  unite  with  us  in  the  prayer,  that  these  promises  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  each  succeeding  class,  in  all  our  schools,  may  be  an  im- 
provement  upon  all  that  have  gone  before. 

The  valedictory  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Profes- 
sor Miller,  and  was  appropriate,  judicious  and  eloquent.  It  incul- 
cated  in  forcible  language  the  code  of  ethics  which  must  be  observed 
in  the  professional  intercourse  of  medical  men,  if  they  would  hav» 
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peace  finiong  themsetTes,  or  enjoy  the  respect  of  society.  It  urged 
with  especial  emphasis  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  respect  the  pro- 
fessional  character  of  his  brethren,  and  never  by  word,  look,  or  ac- 
tion attempt  to  disturb  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  pa^ 
tients. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Professor  Miller  adverted  to  the 
new  title  which  the  Medical  Institute  is  about  to  assume  in  becom- 
ing a  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  This,  he  stated, 
was  the  completion  of  the  design  originally  entertained  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  school.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  purposed  to  estab- 
lish other  departments  in  connexion  with  the  Institute,  and  embrace 
all  under  a  common  charter.  The  charter  which  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  was  drawn  up  by  the  friends.' of  the 
medical  school,  and  fully  secures  to  it  all  its  emoluments,  property, 
and  privileges.  Its  friends  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  it  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  further  agitation,  and 
may  pursue  an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Loctor  of  Medicine  was  «t  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Mr.  Josiah  Gbego,  of  Missouri,  author  of  'Com- 
merce  of  the  Prairies;  on  Dr.  A,  W.  Chapman,  of  Apalachicola, 
Florida;,  and  on  Dr.  John  S.  Lewkioht,  of  Kentucky. 

BoBERT  M.  Spencsb,  M.  D.,  of  Kcutucky,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  J.  H.  Crews,  M« 
D.,  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  Geo. 
A.  J.  Mayfield,  M.D.,  of  Tennessee,  •  graduate  of  the  tlniveraity 
of  Penjopylvania,  were  admitted  to  the  **ad  eundem"  Degree  in  the 
Medical  InstUuto. 


ANALYSIS    OP  THE    BOSTON   WATBBS. 

Preparatory  to  supplying  the  city  of  Boston  with  pure  water,  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  work  to  have 
the  water  of  the  various  pondf  and  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  subjected  to  a  rigid  chemical  analysis.  The  report  of  Mr»  B. 
Silliman,  Jr.,  on  these  waters,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  is  a 
very  able  document,  and  must  prove  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  com* 
missioners.  After  giving  the  quantity  of  every  foreign  ingredient 
discovered  in  each  of  the  waters,  the  author  details  the  results  of  his 
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expermenls  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  action 
upon  leaden  pipes.  He  found  that  pure  water  acted  on  the  lead 
more  than  any  other,  which  is  in  accordance  with  what  chemists  had 
oserved  before,  that  saline  matters  protect  lead  to  a  great  extent 
against  the  action  of  water.  He  observed  also,  that  the  water  most 
abundant  in  carbonic  acid,  and  which  contained  more  than  an.  aver- 
age amount  of  solid  matter,  *'had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  lead.'* 
These  facts,  as  he  states,  ''certainly  appear  anomalous,  and  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  yet  without  the  means  of  establishing  any 
general  rule  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  any  given  water  will  act 
on  lead;  and  that  actual  experience  }n  every  case  is  required  before  the 
question  can  be  decided."  His  practical  inference  is.  that,  consid- 
ering the  deadly  nature  of  lead  poison^  and  the  fact  that  the  metal 
is  dissolved  by  so  many  natural  waters,  "it  is  the  course  of  safety  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  lead  pipes  for  conveying  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking/' 

Mr.  Stlliman  is  devoting  himself  especially  to  analytical  chemis- 
try, in  whieh  useful  walk  of  science  he  is  already  becoming  distin- 
guished. 


MBDICAL   OBEDIENCE. 


So  the  introductory  lecture  of  Professor  Darrach,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  is  entitled.  Obedience  to  the  command. 
**Go  heal  the  stck^*^  is  the  subject  of  his  lecture — an  earnest,  poeti- 
cal,  pious  discourse,  written  in  a  hurried  conversational  style,  but 
full  of  statistics,  anecdotes,  and  just  reflections.  We  give  a  speci- 
men:  ''On  a  visit  of  respect  to  Scarpa,  in  1821,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  constantly  in  the  labor  of  his  profession  of  62  years, 
and  that  he  still  laved  it.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of  80  years,  and 
had  just  published  a  folio  volume  of  observations  and  recent  experi. 
ments  on  the  proper  method  of  tying  arteries.  And,  said  he,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  at  18  years  of  age  I,  on  a  medical  tour,  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  use  of  the  catheter  from  Paris  into 
London,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  the  charpee  from  Lon- 
don into  Paris." 
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THB    MBDICAL    FBOFESSIOV    IN   THE   UVITED    STATSa. 

The  condition  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  and  the 
causes  which  tend  to  impede  its  progress,  are  topics  very  ably  dis. 
cussed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  in  a  pamphlet  of  30  pages 
which  we  have  read  with  deep  interest.  We  cannot  say  we  read  it 
with  pleasure,  for  a  contemplation  of  the  evils  which  beset  the  pro- 
fession is  calculated  to  inspire  very  different  emotions.  Still,  it  be. 
comes  us  to  look  the  evils  in  the  (ace,  and  with  a  resolute  spirit  set 
about  their  correction.  ."Old  sores,"  it  has  been  said,  "need  vine- 
gar  as  well  as  oil,"  and  in  that  view  of  the  case,  Dr.  Stewart  has 
applied  the  corrosive.  He  compares,  in  the  subjoined  passage,  the 
system  of  medical  education  in  Europe  with  that  which  prevails  in 
out^  country: 

4 

^*AI1  the  more  important  sabjectSy  and  Vspecially  practical  anatomy, 
and  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  are  there  thoroughly  taught.  The 
student  is  not  only  required  to  dissect,  but  is  •examined  bn  DissectioBv 
whereas,  here  a  very  irregular  attendance  on  the  dissecting-room,  proba- 
bly dm'ing  a  few  evenings  only  in  each  session,  i^  all  4:hat  is  expected  of 
our  pupils,  add  indeed,  in  some  cases,  they  are  notified  publicly,  before- 
hand, that  though  advised  to  do  so,  they  will  not  be  required  to  dissect  in 
reality.  Little  or  no  attention  to  hospital  practice  is  inquired  from  the  stu- 
dent  here.  Some  of  our  colleges  exact  from  him  that  he  shall  purchase 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  hospital,  when  one  is  convenient^  but  there  the 
matter  rests.  And  this  even  is  not  always  required;  and  if  not  obligato- 
ry on  them  to  do  so,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  students,  when  they 
have  so  much  else  to  attend  to,  will  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  a 
ticket,  or  after  getting  it,  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  the  practice  of 
these  institutions?  That  they  do  not  do  so,  is  I  think,  very  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  in  attendance  at  the 
I{ew  York  Colleges  during  the  present  session,  only  about  one  in  eight 
have  applied  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  our  City  Hospital!  And  yet  this 
is  known  to  be  the  only  one  here  to  which  they  can  obtain  access.  The 
all  important  branch  of  clinical  instruction  then  is  not  taught  to  students 
here,  at  all  events  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  for  the  cliniques  attached  to 
the  schools  in  this  city,  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  though  useful, 
can  never  present  to  them  the  advantages  that  they  would  derive  from 
examining  patients,  and  following  their  treatment,  in  a  regular  and  well 
organized  hospital,  and  under  the  direction  of  qualified  teachers." 
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Having  exhibited  the  profession  as  it  is.  Dr.  S.  enumerates  di« 
causes  which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  condition,  and  are  still 
opposed  to  its  improvement.  *We  would  gladly  copy  from  the  dis- 
course largely  if  we  had  space.  Its  ethics  are  of  the  purest  order, 
and  its  admonitions  and  suggestions  worthy  of  the  serious  regard  of 
all  American  physicians. 


SIDnUL    OlS   THf    CONSTITJ7TI01f    OF   MATTEB. 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  learned  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Jour* 
nal  of  Medicine,  for  March,  which  baf  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  majority  of  readers,  but  a 
few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  meet  with  it,  who  can  do  justice  to  the 
recondite  speculations  of  the  author.  He  has  ventured  to  set  up 
opinions  at  variance  with  some  of  the  received  doctrines  of  natural 
science,  and»sustains  them  by  an  imposing  array  of  arguments,  but 
whether  conclusively  or  not  we  leave  to  others  more  versed  in  mathe- 
matical  science  than  crarselves  to  decide.  The  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Riddeire  paper  is  beautiful,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  quo- 
ting it: 

*<JDeeply  impressed  with  the  convictioo,  that  all  the  current  physical 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  but  rational  and  regular  sequences  from 
iBlional  and  regular  causes,  I  have  discarded  the  idea  of  occult  and  inhe-* 
rent  qualities.  Where  the  relation  of  things  seams  occult  and  incom- 
prehensible, I  have  uniformly  ventured  to  infer  that  they  merely  seem  so, 
because  the  true  and  essential  relations  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
When  we  look  abroad  into  the  workings  of  nature,  few,  comparatively, 
are  the  physical  objects  and  relations  which  we  truly  comprehend:  and 
countless,  those  which  to  us  are  dim  and  distant  forms;  admonishing  us 
of  our  weakness,  and  of  our  infinitely  small  importance  in  the  grand  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  But  let  us  not  despair.  For  since  we  see  that 
neither  matter  nor  motion  admits  of  natural  annihilation,  but  that  both 
possess  the  passive  attributes  of  endless  perpetuity;  let  us  exult  in  the 
firm  conviction,  which  by  parity  of  reason  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the 
^  of  the  Divine  Being  also, — ^that  more  subtle  portion  of  ourselves 
which  thinks,  remembers  and  reasons,  is  destined  to  immortality.'^ 
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We  exceedingly  regret  to  hee  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  full 
representation  of  thfe  medical  schools  of  the  country  at  the  proposed 
convention  in  May.  The  schools  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  announced, 
have  declined  sending  delegates.  Professor  Caldwell  was  appoin- 
ted ttf  represent  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville,  but  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  from  him  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  there  could  be  a  general  attendance  from  every  quar* 
ter  of  the  Union.  Good  could  not  fail  to  grow  out  of  such  a  con- 
vention,  and  we  still  hope  that  the  assemblage  will  be  laige. 


THE   HATUEALIST. 


This  is  the  name  of  a  periodical  issued  from  Franklin  Collf|ge» 

near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College.     The 

January  number  has  appeared,   and  contains  papers  by  Professors 

iioomis.  Fanning,  Fowler,  and  Eichbaum.     It  is  to  ba  published  in 

monthly  numbers  of  48  pages,  at  62  in  advance,   62  50  if  pay« 

ment  be  delayed  over  three  months,  and  63  if  delayed  over  six 

months.    We  tender  to  the  editors  our  best  wishes  for  the  success 
r 

of  ^eir  enterprize,  and  run  no  risk  in  promising  that  its  patrons 
will  find  it  an  instructive  and  valuable  journal.  We  hope  it  will 
be  sustained. 


RTP0THX8E8    IH   MEDICINE. 


It  is  the  fashion  in  our  day  to  condemn  hypothesis  in  medicine, 
and  insibt  upon  facts,  as  all  in  all.  But  have  we,  in  reality,  dis- 
carded hypothesis?  Is  there  any  thinking  man  who  has  not  his  hy- 
pothesist  A  very  distinguished  statesman,  who  is  also  a  farmer, 
once  remarked  to  us  that,  although  he  was  distrustful  of  theories,  be 
had  a  theory  that  <<dun  mares  produced  larger  mule  colts  than  those 
of  any  other xolor."  This  was  his  hypothesis,  founded  on  a  certain 
number  of  observations,  and  whether  true  or  not,  observation  must 
decide.  Sir.  Isaac  Newton,  driven  by  the  plague  from  London,  and 
sitting  in  a  garden,  fell;  into  a  train  of  speculation  on  the  power  of 
gravity,  the  result  of  whiok  was  b  conjecture  that  the  same  force 
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whick  brought  the  falling  apple  to  tha  groooi  reached  to  the  moon, 
and  kept  her  in  her  oibit.  Thia  was  his  hjpolheas,  distrusted  long 
by  himself^  and  not  rendered  certain  by  calculationa  until  it  had  oc« 
cupied  his  great  mind  for  sixteen  years.  And  so,  had  not  Columbus 
bis  hypothesis  when  he  set  sail  in  searofa  of  the  new  worldl  La- 
voisier conjectured  that  soda  and  potash  were,  at  bottom,  metals; 
and  this  beoame  the  hypothesis  of  Davy»  who  made  it  something 
more  by  his  famous  fsat  with  the  galvanic  battery.  Kewton  seeing 
that  the  diamond,  like  unctuous  bodies,  refraoled  the  rays  of  light 
powerfully,  conceived  the  thought  that,  like^ those  bodies,  diamond 
contained  something  which  was  combustible;  and  Lavoisier  embra* 
cing  the  hypothesis  converted  it  into  positive  knowledge  by  the  ex- 
periment of  burning  the  precious  gem  in  oxygen  gas.  But  are  by. 
potheses  native  to  great  minds  alonef  Do  we  not  all  daily  act 
upon  them? 

The  practitioner  is  called  to  the  bed-side  of  a  patient;  he  notes  the 
phenomena  of  his  case,  and  concludes,  after  the  best  investigatioi) 
he  can  give  it,  that  it  is  chronic  hepatitis;  and  upon  this  hypothesis 
he  bases  his  therapeutics.  If  the  result  proye  favorable  to  his  hy. 
pothesis  he  is  strengthened  in  the  coovictioc  of  its  truth;  and  if  he 
have  a  number  of  patients  with  a  similar  aggregate  of  symptoms, 
who  recover  under  the  same  treatment,  he  becomes  at  last  wedded  to 
hia  hypothesis. 

But  this  is  not  what  is  generally  understOfNi  by.  hypothesis.—- 
''Whatever  is  not  deduced  from  the  phenomena,  is  to  be  termed  hy-  ^ 
thesis;"  these  are  the  words  of  Newton;  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  of  hy- 
pothesis as  of  treason — 

"Treason  does  never  prosper-rwhat's  the  reason? 
Why,  when  it  prospers  nane  dare  call  it  treason.'* 

These  lines  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Bigelow  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard  University,  which 
ve  have  read  with  unusual  pleasure.  The  subject  of  'the  address  is 
"Medical  Science  and  Medical  Art,"  and  among  the  topics  handled 
by  the  writer  with  much  Originality  is  the  one  upon  which  we  have 
bestowed  the  few  foregoing  remarks.  Dr.  Bigelow  holds  that  many,  if 
not  all  great  discoveries  in  science,  like  those  of  Newton,  Columbus, 
and  Davy,  *have  been  preconceived  before  they  were  demonstrated.' 
The  perversion  of  this  is  the  framing  o^n  hypothesis,  and  theif 
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benditig  iiictB  to  sustain  it.  This  is  an  abuse  of  facts  and  of  i^* 
son.  Facts,  as  he  correctly  observes,  ''are  to  test,  to  prove  or  dis* 
prove,  not  to  confirm  theory."  And,  as  he  continues,  "the  error  of 
former  science^  the  error  of  recent  medicine,  was  not  that  hypothe* 
ses  were  made,  bat  that  they  were  constructed  to  be  proved;  that 
truth  was  warped  and  misapplied;  that  facts  were  prostituted  in  the 
cause  of  ignorance  and  prejudice."  -  Cullen  framed  Us  theory  of 
fever,  ao^  from  that  time  forth  held  all  those  "facts"  to  be  "false" 
which  did  not  oonform  to  it.  Hahnemann  saw  in  medical  experi- 
ence a  few  instances  giving  countenance  to  the  law— «tf7itZia  siniu 
Wms  curantur,  and  homceopaihy  became  his  hypothesis,  to  which 
all  facts  were  made  to  bend.  Many  more  casea  of  the  same  sort 
might  easily  be  cited. 

Assuredly  facts  are  not  to  be  undervalued,  for  a  large  proportion  of 
medical  science  consists  of  facts  wholly  unexplained.  But  we 
agree  with  Dr,  Bigelow,  that  "facts  are  not  the  end  of  science;" 
and  that  "medical  discovery  has  generally  been  the  work  of  Individ- 
ualSf  who  had  their  hypotheses  and  have  analyzed  facts  in  some  es- 
pecial  relations,  and  not  of  societies,  who  have  collected  them  in. 
discriminate] y."  It  was  upon  this  path  that  Jenner  marched  in  his 
great  discovery;  and  albeit,  'slowly,  end  with  opposition,  and 'sneers 
enough  from  his  companions,  for  they  threatened  to  expel  him  from  their 
medical  society,  if  he  continued  to  harass  them  with  the  disgosdng 
subjefct  of  vaq^ination. 


TO    COBBESPONDENTS, 


We  have  received  communications  from  Drs.   Gordon,   Fee,  and 
Boling  which  will  appear  in  our  next  jaumber. 


BOOKS    BECEIVEDf 


We  are  indebied  to  the  publishers  for  the  second  volume  of  Vel- 
peau*s  great  work  on  Surgery.  An  extended  review  of  it  will  be 
prepared  for  an  early  number.  We  have  also  received  a  neat  vol- 
ume entitled  a  "Compendium  of  Chapman's  Practice,"  which  we 
shall  sieze  the  first  leisure  hour  to  notice  under  the  proper  head. 
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Art.  I. — An  Essay  on  Diet  in  Health  and  I>isease,    ByJoHir  Dawson, 
M.  P.,  of  Jamestown,  Ohio. 
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[continued.] 
dist  proper  in  the  f  reathsnt  of  several  diseases. 

To  every  one  of  any  observation,  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
per regimen  in  correcting  aberrations  from  the  common  stan- 
dard of  health  is  very  apparent.  The  physician  is  able  to 
trace  no  small  portion  of  his  success^  in  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases,  to  a  proper  regulation  of  the  things  designed 
for  the  purposes  of  nourishment;  and  the  valetudinary  may 
often  rest  his  only  hope  of  being  delivered  from  his  mental 
and  bodily  torture  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
an  enlightened  system  of  regimen.  But  as  these  topics  are 
fully  discussed  in  our  elementary  works  on  hygiene,  it  is  our 
intention  to  &llud6  to  them  merely  in  connexion  with  recent 
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improvements — improvements  growing  out  of  researches  in  a 
branch  of  science  which  promises  much  in  reference  to  en- 
lightened  views  of  physiology  and  pathology.  In  consider- 
ing the  utility  of  dietetic  regulations  in  the  treatment  of  the 
few  diseases  of  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  pa- 
per, we  sball  premise  the  treatment  of  each,  with  some  re- 
marks on  its  predisposing  and  proximate  cause,  as  being  ne- 
cessary to  an  understanding  of  the  remedial  relations  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food. 

The  Diet  in  Polysarcia  Adiposa. — Among  the  various 
shades  of  morbid  action  attributable,  in  any  respect^  to  a  want 
of  proper  dietetic  regulations,  is  polysarcia  adiposa,  or  obesi- 
ty. As  its  name  imports,  this  departure  from  the  physiolo- 
gical condition  is  caused  by  abnormal  depositions  of  fat  in 
the  cellular  tissue  and  various  organs  of  the  body.  With  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deposition,  some  of  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion have  themselves  been  familiar.  Dr.  Cheyne  who  was  a 
voluptuary  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  became  so  fat,  that 
from  140  he  attained  the  enormous  weight  of  448.  So  huge 
was  his  size,  that  in  order  to  enter  his  carriage  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  throw  open  the  whole  side  of  it.  Instances  are 
numerous  of  still  greater  development  Mr.  Bright,  of  Mai- 
den, England,  weighed  728  pounds;  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Lambert  729  pounds;  Mr.  Comeliui,  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, 720  pounds;  and  Dc.  Elliottson  gives  the  case  of  a  child 
♦bat,  at  one  year  of  age,  weighed  60  pounds.  It  is  impossi- 
ble accurately  to  estimate  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the 
human  body  from  morbid  accumulations  of  fat.  A  healthy 
body  is  supposed  to  contain  about  ^th  of  its  whole  weight  in 
adipose  matter.  Approximation,  however,  to  anything  like 
correctness,  as  it  regards  the  abnormal  deposition,  is  from  the 
inadequate  character  of  the  data,  out  of  the  question.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
referable  to  fat. 

Concerning  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  fixing  of 
fat  in  the  system,  there  is  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion. 
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As  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject  regard  the  absence  of  activity,  and  excitement  of  all 
kinds,  as  indispensably  necessary.     Those  engaged  in  feeding  | 

inferior  animals  confine  them  within  narrow  limits  to  prevent  i 

exercise,  and  allow  of  but  little,   or  no  muscular  exertion.  ] 

The  plan  of  shutting  them  up  in  entire  darkness  to  exclude  ^ 

the  stimulus  of  light  is  now  in  many  places  successfully  prac-  i 

ticed.     Castrating  also  the  males,  and  removing  the   ovariau  j 

glands  of  the   females,  are  measures,  which  from  the  success  ; 

attending  them,  are  universally  adopted.  In  the  human  .bo- 
dy the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  vary 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  those  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
In  persons  where  there  is  no  chance  to  take  exercise,  al- 
though the  diet  is  generally  regarded  as  poor  and  scanty, 
morbid  accumulations  of  fat  are  very  common.  With  indi- 
viduals taking  but  little  exercise,  and  living  upon  what  is  con- 
sidered rich  food,  and  stimulating  drinks,  this  is  also  the 
case.  In  a  short  time,  like  Dr.  Cheyne,  they  begin  to  expe- 
rience the  inconvei\iences  of  corpulency,  which  sooner  or  la- 
ter give  rise  to  diseases  both  of  mind  and  body.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  catamenia,  practitioners  of  medicine  notice 
that  females  are  very  apt  to  become  loaded  with  fat,  some- 
times to  an  extent,  from  what  we  have  witnessed,  that  em- 
barasses  the  principal  functions  of  life.  Hereditary  predis- 
position exerts  no  little  agency  in  the  production  of  unnece»' 
sary  quantities  of  adipose  matter.  A  fatty  diathesis,  if  it 
nniight  be  so  called,  seems  to  run  through  many  families,  and 
is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  Possessed  of  this,  some 
persons  are  tormented  through  life  with  the  inconveniences 
incident  to  it,  and  what  is  still  worse,  all  attempts  at  reme- 
dying it  usually  prove  abortive. 

The  places  where  fat  is  found  in  the  system  vary  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  circumstances.  In  children  it  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  immediately  under  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  Old  persons  have  it  deposited  in  the  interstices 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  With  the  most  constancy  in  all  par- 
ens it  is  found  in  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  soles  of  the  feet, 
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and  ends  of  the  fingers.  ,The  cellular  tissue  investing  Ae 
bowels  and  various  other  organs  of  the  body  contain,  as  all 
know,  large  quantities;  and  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem it  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys. In  his  chapter  on  ^^ Adipose  and  Greasy  degenerations 
of  the  Heart^^^  Hope  says  the  heart  is  sometimes  found  over- 
loaded with  fat  deposited  between  the  pericardium  and  mus- 
cular substance,  and  penetrating  at  times  between  its  fibres 
so  as  to  attenuate  its  walls,  and  render  them  flabby.  This 
author  says,  he  has  seen  the  greasy  degeneration  extendi  so 
as  to  occupy  both  ventricles.  In  that  alteration  of  the  liver 
called  ^'fatty  degeneration*^  pathologists  usually  find  the  oily 
principle  collected  in  some  one  or  more  spots  through  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  being  deposited  like  tubercle  or  pus. 
Experiments  on  the  fattening  of  poultry  with  their  feet  tied, 
have  developed  the  fact,  that  the  liver  under  such  circumstan- 
ces takes  on  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  caused  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  fat  into  its  cells.  The  kidneys,  we  are  told  by  An- 
dral,  and  other  pathologists,  are  often  found  in  a  similar  con- 
dition from  depositions  of  fat  in  their  cortical  substance.  The 
extension  of  the  fatty  exhalation  has  been  such  as  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  almost  every  tissue,  and  the  parenchyma 
of  most  of  the  organs.  Besides  in  inflammation  of  the  liver 
it  is  very  common  to  find  it  in  the  ,blood.  As  yet  none  has 
been  observed  in  the  eyelid,  the  scrotum,  or  within  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  cranium,  except  what  belongs  to  the  brain  as  one 
of  its  normal  constituents. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  adipose  deposi- 
tion, some  of  the  most  intelligent  medical  men  of  the  age 
have  recently  been  engaged.  Out  of  this  labor  much  useful 
information  has  grown;  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  entirely 
adequate  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Boussingault  is  of 
the  opinion,  after  making  numerous  experiments  on  the  &t- 
tening  of  inferior  animals,  that  the  fat  found  Jn  the  human 
subject  is  not  elaborated  within  the  organism,  but  is  derived 
from  the  food  where  it  exists  ready  formed.  The  vegetable 
substances  usually  employed  as  food  contain  fat,  he  thinks^ 
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in  quantities  altogether  superior  to  what  has  been  suspected, 
and  really  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  fat  fixed  in  the 
system.  From  the  insoluble  character  of  fat  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  who  has  so  well  established  the  fact 
that  the  chyle  of  animals  fed  on  adipose  substances  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  he  concludes  that  the  fat  of  the  food 
passes  through  the  blood  into  the  organism  without  being 
changed  in  composition. 

Opposed  to  the  above  theory  are  the  views  of  Dumas.  He 
holds  that  the  fat  is  elaborated  entirely  within  the  body,  and 
that  it  is  the  saccharine  constituents  of  the  food  which  under- 
go the  changes  necessary  to  its  production.  As  is  known, 
sugar  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  oleiiant  gas.  This  author  supposes  that  the  defi- 
ant gas  may  become  detached  from  the  other  constituents, 
and,  by  taking  diflferent  states  of  condensation,  give  rise  to 
bodies  which,  by  undergoing  oxidation,  would  produce  fat- 
acids^  and  consequently  fats.  The  views  of  Dumas  are 
thought  to  be  strengthened  by  what  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  plants.  The  sugar  of  their  stems  disappears  in  about  the 
same  ratio  that  their  seeds  or  fruits  become  charged  with  ole- 
aginous matter;  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  palms  elabomte  su- 
gar before  producing  oil.  Bearing  upon  the  same  point  also 
are  the  experiments  of  Huber,  who  found  that  bees  fed  ex- 
clusively on  sugar  did  not  lose  the  power  of  producing  wax. 
With  these  proofs  of  the  plausibility  of  Dumas's  theory  is 
associated  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  conversion  of  sugar  in- 
to butyric  acid,  observed  by  Pelouze  and  Gelis.  This  may 
be  done  by  "mixing  a  small  quantity  of  caseum  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  and  adding  a  sufficiency  of  chalk  to  neutralize 
the  acid  as  it  is  formed.  Placed  in  a  temperature  of  77®  to 
86°  Fah.  this  mixture  passes  through  a  series  of  changes, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  butyric  fermentation." — Boussin- 
gault. 

With  Dumas,  the  philosopher  of  Giessen  agrees  that  fat  is 
formed  from  the  elements  of  the  food  within  the  organism. 

1  * 
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Instead,  however,  of  regarding  sugar  as  being  the  constitu- 
ent of  the  food  which  undergoes  the  change  necessary  to  the 
production  of  adipose  matter,  he  concludes  that  it  is  derived 
from  starch.  He  gives  the  empirical  formula  of  starch,  and 
also  that  of  fat;  and  shows  that  the  conversion  of  the  former 
into  the  latter  may  be  effected  by  the  separation  from  the 
staph  of  a  certain  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen.  There 
is  but  one  way  according  to  this  author  in  which  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  possible;  and  ^^this  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  in  which  its  formation  takes  place  in  plants; 
it  is  a  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  elements  of  the  food." 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
views  advanced  by  either  of  the  distinguished  authors  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  it  is  very  certain  that  vegetables  pos- 
sess, in  common  with  ahimals,  the  power  of  producing  or 
forming  fat;  and  in  some  instances  of  a  character  identical 
with  that  which  is  found  in  animals;  thus  the  cocoa  nut  con- 
tains beef  and  mutton  fat;  there  are  certain  seeds  which  con- 
tain horse  fat  and  train  oil;  butter  is  fouQd  in  palm  oil;  and 
human  fat  is  found  in  olive  oil.  It  is  also  very  certain  that 
those  substances  which  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
adipose  exhalation  are  such  as  contain  within  themselves  large 
quantities  of  fat  or  oil.  We  know  also,  that  there  is  more 
or  less  of  starch  or  sugar  in  all  the  articles  relied  upon  in 
the  fattening  of  domestic  animals;  and  it  is  altogether  proba- 
ble that  both  these  substances  undergo  transformations  in 
the  animal  economy  which  result  in  the  production  of  bit 

Having  now  adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  circumstan- 
ces favorable  to  the  exhalation  of  fat,  the  different  parts  of 
the  system  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  views  of  organic  chem- 
ists concerning  its  most  probable  sources,  -we  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  proceed  to  a  brief  review  of  the  means  available 
in  preventing  it,  or  in  removing  it  after  it  is  formed.  After 
what  has  been  previously  stated  in  relatioa  to  {he  circumstan- 
ces favoring  its  secretion,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted, 
that  the  presence  or  continuance  of  these  circumstances 
would  foil  any  efforts  that  n^ight  be  made  through  the  instnh 
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mentality  of  the  food  to  prevent  its  accumulation.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  indolence,  quietude,  and  the  absence  of  all 
sources  of  excitement,  exercise  of  both  mind  and  body  should 
be  rigorously  instituted.  Of  the  kinds  of  food  best  adapted 
to  remedy  a  fatty  diathesis,  or  prevent  the  secretion  of  fat, 
we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  questionable  accuracy.  By 
Boussingault,  Dumas,  and  Payen,  in  concert,  some  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  that  seem  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  design  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  a  number  of  the  articles 
commonly  used  as  food.  The  following  are  the  numerical 
quantities  of  matter  soluble  in  ether  (fatty  matter)  in  oner 
hundred  parts: 


^K)ommon  Maize,    -    -     8*8 

Oats, 5  5 

Rye  flour,  -  -  -  -  3-5 
Wheaten  flour,  -  -  -  2-1 
Beans, .2-0 


Harricots,     -    -    -  3^0. 

Peas, 20. 

Rice, 0-8. 

Potatoes,       -    -    -  008. 

Carrots,    -    -    .    -  017." 


Whether  now  we  regard  the  fat  of  the  body  as  previously 
existing  in  the  food,  or  as  the  result  of  transformations  with- 
^  in  the  organism,  it  is  very  certain  that  those  articles,  viz.,  maize, 
oats,  rye,  &c.,  which  according  to  the  above  table  contain 
the  greatest  amount  of  matter  soluble  in  ether,  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  observers  in  rural  economy  to  be  the  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  absorption  of  fat  in  the  system;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  rice,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c., 
possess  very  limited  powers  in  this  respect.  All  who  have 
experimented  with  them  admit,  that  they  answer  admirably 
for  keeping  animals.  in,good  condition,  but  are  not  adequate 
to  fatten  them.  From  such  facts  it  is  obvious  that  in  select- 
ing articles  of  food  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  secretion 
of  fat,  the  latter  class  of  articles  should  be  preferred.  Rice, 
potatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  will  evidently  do  more  in  this  way 
than  the  other  class  of  substances  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, g . 
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Another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  matter  that  also  ren- 
ders it  plausible.  Supposing  fat  to  be  formed  within  the  or- 
ganism, there  is  required  for  this  purpose,  in  the  food,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbon;  for  human  fat  contains  about  79  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  Now  rice,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  are  made 
up  principally  of  starch  and  sugar,  the  former  containing  44, 
the  latter  39  per  cent,  of  carbon;  whereas  maize,  oatrmfeal, 
wheaten-flour,  beans,  &c.,  contain,  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  in  their  starch  and  sugar,  large  quantities  of  carbon  in 
the  oleaginous  matter  with  which  they  are  charged.  The 
oleaginous  matter  of  this  class  of  articles  is  so  rich  in  carbon 
as  to  approach  nearly  to  the  formula  of  human  fat  It  is  ob* 
vious,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  material  whether  we  regard 
the  fat  as  pre-existing  in  the  food,  or  as  formed  within  the 
body,  those  substances  to  which  we  have  alluded  containing 
it  in  greatest  abundance,  would  be  most  likely  to  favor  its  ac- 
cumulation in  the  system;  and  as  a  consequence,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  obesity,  should  be  avoided;  and  those  articles  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  against  which  such  objections  cannot  be 
urged.  The  muscular  parts  ot  animal  matter,  it  is  believed, 
do  not  exercise  much  if  any  agency  in  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ipose secretion. 

We  have  already  in  this  paper  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in- 
ferior animals  fed  exclusively  on  lean  flesh  did  not  grow  fat 
Instances  too  are  exceedingly  rare  among  nations  and  tribes 
subsisting  almost  exclusively  on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
that  contain  in' general  little  or  no  fat,  of  individuals  in  which 
this  secretion  exists  in  anything  like  great  abundance.  The 
aborigines  of  our  country  living  almost  exclusively  on  game 
are,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  quite  lean.  Obesity  is  not 
by  any  means  as  common  among  them  as  among  the  whites. 
The  reasons  for  this,  to  some  extent,  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  fact  that  muscular  flesh  has  a  composition  identical  with 
that  of  blood,  as  has  elsewhere  been  shown,  consisting  of  al- 
bumen and  fibrin,  organic  elements  that,  it  is  probable,  under* 
go  in  the  organism  little  or  no  change,  except  what  relates  to 
their  form.    Besides  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  these  ele- 
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ments,  the  principal  constituent  of  fat^  falls  much  below  that 
of  many  other  aliments  animal  or  vegetable.  It  is  hence  a 
pretty  safe  conclusion,  that  muscul&r  flesh  is  more  concerned 
in  building  up  those  tissues  of  the  system  with  which  it  is 
most  intimately  allied  in  chemical  composition,  than  in  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  fat 

From  the  facts  and  experiments  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  may  be  done  by  a  right  selection  of 
diet  to  prevent  or  remedy  many  of  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  abnormal  accumulations  of  fat.  As  yet,  however,  we 
are  but  on  the  threshold  of  this  whole  subject;  the  pathology 
and  treatment  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  much  research 
is  still  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  many  things 
which  are  now  in  the  dominions  of  doubt 

The  proper  Diet  in  Dyspq)sia. — This  is  one  of  the  diseas- 
es the  pathology  of  which,  from  its  Protean  character,  is  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Some  regard  it  as  atony  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  prescribe  for  it  stimulants,  astringents,  and  tonics; 
others  make  all  the  trouble  to  consist  in  constipation,  and 
treat  it  with  purgatives;  others  call  it  hypochondriasis,  and 
administer  various  anti-dyspeptic  medicines;  the  school  of 
Abernethy  look  upon  it  as  a  secondary  affection  growing  out 
of  disease  of  the  liver,  and  prescribe  the  black  draught  and 
blue  pill;  Broussais  thinks  all  the  distress  due  to  chronic  gas- 
tro-enteritis;  Andral  discusses  all  the  alterations  under  the 
heads  of  lesions  of  circulation,  nutrition  and  secretion.  All 
of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  been,  with- 
out doubt,  observed  in  connexion  with  what  we  generally 
call  dyspepsia.  Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  theo- 
ries alluded  to  are  in  all  respects  correct  The  malady,  as 
all  experience  proves,  may  aaise  from  some  inappreciable  le- 
sion of  the  function"  of  innervation,  unattended  with  any 
structural  lesions  whatever. 

In  his  Clinique  Medicak^  Andral  gives  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  entered  the  Piti6,  and  was  treated  for  chronic  gastritis; 
but  on  a  post-mortem  examination  no  appreciable  alteration 
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in  the  stomach  or  any  other  organ  was  found.  Again,  this 
author  tells  us,  that  in  cases  where  the  anatomical  characters 
are  widely  dilferent^  as  for  example,  in  chronic  gastritis  and 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  there  are  no  symptoms  by  which  the 
one  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  difGculty  connected  with  a 
division  of  this  subject,  either  as  respects  its  pathology  or 
symptoms,  Abercrombie  has  hit  upon  one,  which,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  is  about  as  good  as  any  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. He  speaks  of  the  complaint  as  occurring  under  four 
different  forms.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  distress  takes 
place  sometimes  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  at  other  times 
when  it  is  partially  full.  The  uneasiness  attending  it  is  of  a 
painful  character,  accompanied  by  eructations,  that  in  pass- 
ing up  the  oesophagus  make  an  acid  burning  impression  on 
this  organ,  and  also  in  the  mouth.  This  is  what  is  usually 
called  heart-burn  or  cardialgia.  A  second  form  of  the  com- 
plaint is  where  there  is  a  kind  of  gnawing  or  neuralgic  pain 
coming  on  at  intervals,  or  in  violent  paroxysms,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  distension,  great  anxiety,  and  extreme 
restlessness.  In  females  there  are  often  hysterical  symptoms 
associated  with  the  phenomena  mentioned,  such  as  the  extri- 
cation of  great  quantities  of  air,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c. 
Gasttvdynia  is  the  name  given  to  this  group  of  symptoms. 
The  third  form  differs  essentially  from  either  of  those  de- 
scribed. It  is  where  the  pain  and  uneasiness  commences 
immediately  after  taking  food,  and  continues  during  the  whdie 
process  of  digestion.  In  most  cases  there  is  constant  thirst; 
constipation  of  the  bowels;  a  keen  appetite,  or  perhaps  ano- 
rexia; undue  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, so  that  the  ingesta  produce  the  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body,  in  the  organ.  The  presence  of  such  phenomena  are 
thought  to  indicate  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  fourth  and  last  species  of  the  complaint^  and  ^fltogether 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  is  where  the  trouble  does  not 
begin  until  from  two  to  four  hours  after  eating,  and  continues 
for  several  hours  afterwards.      Frequently,  in  addition   to 
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many  of  the  symptoms  common  to  the  other  forms,  there  is 
pain  or  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence  the  liver  is  judged  to  be  in  fault;  constipation,  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  other  equally  grave  symptoms  are  also 
usually  present  This  form  is  what  some  late  writers  call 
gastro-duodenal  dyspepsia. 

To  the  above  we  might  add  that  modification  and  uneasi- 
ness of  the  primoR  vitB  of  which  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  the  eructation  of  a  watery  liquid,  transparent  and 
insipid,  to  which  Cullen  gives  the  name  of  pyrosis,  or  water- 
brash;  and  also  that  tendency^seen  in  some  stomachs  to  con- 
vert every  kind  of  ingesta  into  acids,  a  striking  instance  of 
which  we  have  been  acquainted  with  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

By  some  writer,  perhaps  Mackhitosh,  it  is  affirmed,  that  no 
physician  is  competent  to  treat  a  case  of  dyspepsia  who  has 
not  experienced  the  disease  himself.  Whether  this  remark 
be  true  or  false,  it  certainly  contains  an  admission,  that  in  or- 
der to  treat  the  disease  successfully,  it  requires  the  most  con- 
summate skill  and  experience.  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
fact,  that  while  attempting  to  cure  a  patient  we  are  com- 
pelled in  many  instances,  in  order  to  prevent  starvation,  to 
allow  as  food,  that  which  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 

malady. 

Probably  in  the  treatment  of  no  disease  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  ferret  out  what  has  given  rise  to  the  malady,  than  in 
the  one  under  consideration.  Out  of  the  use  of  food,  as  is 
well  known^  this  affection,  in  our  country,  more  frequently 
arises  than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse,  this  proceeds,  either  directly  or  mdirectly,  from  errors 
relucting  its  quantity,  its  quality,  the  mode  of  taking  it,  or 
all  these  united.  . 

A'  proper  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  the  food,  in  all 
forms  of  the  disease,  is  of  superlative  importance.  Too 
much  food  at  a  m*eal  produces  over-distention  of  the  stomach, 
weakness  of  its  contrile  powers,  an  attenuated  condition  of 
its  parietes;  and,  if  persevered  in,  converts  the  organ  into  a 
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lifeless  bag,  attended  with  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  atony* 
Under  such  circumstances  almost  every  thing  necessary  to 
be  done  relates  to  the  ingesta.  The  food  should  be  dimin* 
ished  in  quantity,  not  suddenly,  for  this  would  probably  ag- 
gravate the  malady,  but  by  degrees.  If  put  upon  the  proper 
amount  without  giving  the  stomach  time  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  its  contents,  phenomena  of  a  grave  character  might 
be  the  result.  In  a  case  that  came  under  our  observation 
sometime  since,  the  habit  had  been  to  indulge  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  food.  On  one  occasion  after  a  paroxysm  of  indiges- 
tion, the  patient  concluded  to  adopt  the  plan  of  ^starving  out' 
the  complaint  by  using  very  small  quantities  of  the  most 
bland  and  nutritious  articles.  Very  soon  the  stomach  be- 
came painful,  and  equally  so  when  it  was  empty  and  when  it 
contained  food;  a  thirst  for  cold  drinks  came  on,  so  annoy- 
ing that  it  kept  the  patient  in  continual  distress;  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium  followed,  and  finally  he  had  all  the  symp- 
toms esteemed  indicative  of  the  existence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. Having  abandoned  the  reduced  mode  of  living,  the 
patient  was  put  on  such  articles  as  were  found  to  agree  best 
with  the  stomach;  and  this  course  being  persevered  in  for  a 
while  recovery  followed.  Impoverished  living,  using  food  in 
quantities  too  small  to  answer  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
gives  rise,  among  other  bad  consequences,  to  trouble  in  the 
organs  of  assimilation.  Like  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
the  stomach  in  order  to  be  healthy  must  be  furnished  with 
the  materials  upon  which  it  can  take  exercise.  Nearly  all 
the  gastric  distress  experienced  by  the  lower  classes  of 
densely  populated  countries,  is  due  to  the  want  of  healthy 
nourishment  The  indication  here  is  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  food  to  the  natural  standard,  and  the  trouble  is  at  once 
banished. 

Of  not  less  importance  than  the  quantity  of  food  is  its  qual> 
ity.  Too  long  a  continuance  on  any  one  article,  6r  «class  of 
articles,  frequently  occasions  mischief.  We  have  pyrosis 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  arising,  as  k 
supposed,  from  the  too  exclusive  use  of  farinaceous  diet. 
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Travelers  tell  us  that  it  is  also  common  in  Lapland,  proba- 
bly depending  upon  a  similar  cause.  Simply  a  change  of 
articles,  the  use  of  a  greater  vaiiety,  is  all  that  is  here  re- 
quired. Gardialgia,  or  a  confirmed  tendency  in  the  stomach 
to  convert  everything  into  acids,  requires  not  only  the  avoids 
ance  of  acids,  but  also  of  all  substances  readily  convertible 
into  acids.  Diet  that  operates  on  antipathic  principles  must 
be  instituted.  Unfermented  bread,  vegetables  containing  no 
excess  of  acids,  animal  food  of  the  more  digestible  kinds, 
should  constitute  the  principal  nourishment.  In  several  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  as  for  example,  ia  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
stomachy  the  nitrogenized  articles  of  diet,  on  account  of  their 
stimulating  character,  do  not  answer  so  well  as  the  farina- 
ceous, such  as  sago,  arrow-root,  potato  gruel,  &c.  The  gas- 
tro-duodenal  form  is,  perhaps,  oftener  than  the  others,  associ> 
ted  with  great  emaciation,  a  total  loss  of  balance  between 
the  functions  of  supply  and  waste.  The  stomach  in  this 
condition,  as  a  general  rule,  will  bear  but  a  small  quantity  of 
food.  This,  however,  should  contain  a  good  proportion  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  blood,  in  order  to  keep  the 
patient  from  running  into  fatal  marasmus.  Animal  substan- 
ces, eggs  suitably  prepared,  whey,  and  some  of  the  more 
nutritious  vegetables  will  be  found  to  answer  the  best  pur- 
pose in  fulfilling  the  indication.  In  some  forms  of  the  cono- 
plaint  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  food  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded. Mucilaginous  articles,  or  those  of  a  bland  unirri- 
tating  character,  other  things  being  equal,  will  suit  best  in 
chronic  inflammation,  or  where  there  is  undue  sensibility  of 
stomach;  while  for  the  atony  and  constipation  associated  with 
other  forms,  the  white  mustard  seed,  formerly  so  fashionable, 
or  brown  bread,  by  acting  on  the  mucous  membranes  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  may  answer  a  good  purpose  in  promo- 
ting regular  egesta. 

No  casd  of  dyspepsia,  however,  can  be  treated  with  much 
success,  unless,  tn  conjunction  with  a  due  regard  to  quantity 
and  quality,  there  is  also  some  attention  paid  to  the  mode  of 

2-    . 
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taking  food.  The  stomachy  like  the  other  organs,  requires 
rest  occasionally  from  its  labors.  Hence  the  practice  of 
keeping  it  at  work  all  the  time  upon  articles  not  objection- 
able^ as  it  regards  either  quantity  or  quality,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  correct  views  of  physiology,  but  absolutely  produc- 
tive of  much  mischief.  Indispensably  necessary  is  it  that  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  should  intervene  between  taking 
meals.  In  cases  where  the  stomach  can  bear  but  little  food 
without  pain  or  inconvenience,  the  time  should  of  course 
be  less  than  where  something  like  the  usual  quantity  can  be 
sustained.  System  here,  however,  is  of  great  importance, 
iC»  which  in  many  cases  is  a  desideratum,  we  would  have  the 
stomach  to  elaborate  in  a  given  time  the  means  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  from  sinking  below  the  point  from  whidi 
recovery  cannot  take  place. 

The  form  of  the  diet,  in  all  the  modifications  of  the  com- 
plaint, is  a  circumstance,  of  some  moment.  As  a  general 
rule  fluid  or  semi-fluid  articles,  from  the  fact  that  they  dilute 
the  gastric  juice,  are  less  readily  digested  than  substances  of 
a  solid  form.  Very  few  dyspeptics  digest  soup  or  broth 
well,  whether  prepared  from  animal  or  vegetable  matters. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  truth  of  this  proposition  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  when  there  is  much  irritation  present  in  the  differ- 
ent organs,  fluids  are  more  eligible  than  the  solid  aliments. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  treatment  of 
thb,  the  most  troublesome  of  all  curable  diseases,  we  may 
state: — 

1.  That  there  are  no  constant  characters,  anatomical  or 
functionaU  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which,  in  all  cases, 
to  found  a  rational  plan  of  treatment. 

S.  The  appreciable  lesions^  when  the  result  of  errors  of 
diet,  or  of  other  agencies,  are  less  amenable  to  drugs  than  to 
an  enlightened  system  of  hygiene. 

3.  That  the  principal  rules  relating  to  a  proper  •regimen 
must  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  food,  its  quali- 
ties, nutritive,  chemical,  and  mechanical,  and  manner  of  ta- 
kmg  it. 
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4.  The  stomach  undergoes  some  alterations  for  the  relief 
of  which  the  most  that  can  be  done,  is  to  adopt  the  empirical 
plan  of  treatment 

The  Diet  in  Diabetes  Mellitus, — ^In  this  complaint,  diet  as- 
tsumes  a  degree  of  importance  which  can  never  be  disregar- 
ded by  the  physician  without  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  just 
charge  of  neglecting  what  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  his 
patient  Upon  its  right  selection  and  proper  regulation  al- 
most everything  in  the  correct  treatment  of  the  malady  de- 
pends. A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  which 
characterise  this  singular,  and,  fortunately  for  mankind,  un- 
firequent  complaint,  will  perhaps  be  necessary  before  discus- 
sing the  relations  of  its  treatment  to  dietetics. 

Passing  over  much  connected  with  its  origin,  and  the  in- 
siduous  manner  in  which  it  steals  possession  of  the  system, 
we  find  the  patient,  among  other  things,  complaining  of  pass- 
ing too  much  urine.  Instead  of  from  two  to  four  pints  dai* 
ly,  there  are  passed,  perhaps,  that  many  quarts  or  gallons. 
Recently  we  had  a  patient  under  our  care  who,  during  one 
period  of  his  disease,  passed  daily  from  two  to  three  gallons. 
The  urine  has  a  peculiar  indescribable  odor,  is  of  a  more  or 
less  sweetish  taste,  has  generally  an  unnatural  transparency, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  sugar  contained  in  it,  it  is  heavi- 
er than  healthy  urine.  Distilled  water  being  represented  by 
1000,  Prout  places  the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  at 
from  1015  to  1025;  and  that  of  diabetic  urine  at  from  1020 
to  1050.  The  urine  of  the  patient  to  whom  we  alluded 
tasted  nearly  as  sweet  as  the. water  of  the  sugar  maple.  As 
might  be  supposed,  these  alterations  are  connected  with  a  dry 
skin,  and  an  ungovernable  thirst  With  respect  to  the  ana- 
tomical characters,  nothing  has  been  observed  upon  which 
entire  confidence  can  be  placed.  Andral  thinks  the  kidneys 
in  most  cases  are  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy;  and  Watson 
tells  us  that  he  has  always  found  them  very  vascular.  Both 
these  changes,  nevertheless,  are  likely  to  be  results  conse- 
quent upon  the  immense  amount  of  labor  the  kidneys  have 
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to  perform.  Compelled  to  secrete  urine  in  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantities  of  the  healthy  state,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  organs  proper,  as  well  as 
their  vessels,  would  become  greatly  enlarged.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  are  no  local  structural  changes  adequate  to  account 
for  the  singular  phenomena  present  in  this  affection,  there  are 
in  every  case  very  prominent  alterations  of  the  general  sys- 
tem; such  as  a  continual  loss  of  flesh  and  fat,  a  species  of 
marasmus  that  reduces  the  patient  sooner  or  later  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  skeleton.  In  the  case,  already  mentioned,  the 
patient  in  55  days  lost  in  weight  160  ounces;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  appetite  during  the  time  was  good;  and  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  was  more  than  what  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  health.  The  functional  lesions  are 
very  conspicuous.  Most  strikingly  these  are  seen  in  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  stomach  is  at  fault;  for  instead  of  con- 
verting the  food  into  healthy  chyme  it  manufactures  great 
portions  of  it  into  sugar.  Dr.  Maitland  found  sugar  in  the 
stomach  of  a  diabetic  patient  who  had  been  living  for  three 
days  previousl}  to  his  examination  exclusively  on  roasted 
beef;  and  Dr.  McGregor  has  recently  traced  the  existence  of 
sugar  m  the  blood.  Such  facts  conclusively  show  that  the 
primary  trouble^  instead  of  having  its  seat  in  the  kidneys,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  is  due  entirely  to  disordered  diges- 
tion, to  some  unknown  condition  of  the  stomach,  which  not 
only  renders  it  unable  to  assimilate  the  sugar  ordinarily  con- 
tained in  the  food,  but  compels  it  to  manufacture  sugar  out 
of  food  that  contains  none. 

ynder  the  old  plan  of  treatment  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
single  case  of  the  disease  was  ever  cured.  Some  apparent 
cures,  we  are  aware,  have  been  reported,  but  even  these  are 
exceedingly  rare.  No  individual  of  former  days,  however 
well  skilled  in  his  profession,  counted  any  more  on  his  ability 
to  cure  a  confirmed  case  of  diabetes,  than  one  of  genuine 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  A  very  prominent  cause  of  this  want  of 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  older  au* 
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thors  regarded  the  affection  as  being  intimately  connected 
with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  these  organs,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  most  of  their  curative  measures  were«addressed. 
As  soon,  however,  as  a  change  of  opinion  took  place  re- 
specting the  pathology,  and  the  disease  came  to  be  regarded 
as  beirfg  connected  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  function 
of  digestion,  the  indications  were  differently  regarded.  They 
were  made  to  consist  in  restoring  disordered  digestion;  first, 
by  the  avoidance  of  all  kinds  of  food  containing  sugar,  and 
secondly,  by  not  using  those  kinds  of  food  readily  conver- 
tible into  sugar;  and,  thirdly,  by  correcting  as  far  as  possible 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  first  who  came  forward  with  any  reasonable 
means  of  fulfilling  any  of  these  indications  was  Rollo.  He 
insisted  upon  their  practicability,  by  compelling  the  patient 
to  live  exclusively  on  animal  food;  and  published  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  seemed  to  he  fairly 
tested.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  pretty  generally 
adopted.  But  owing  to  the  great  repugnance  which  patients 
contract  to  the  regimen,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
upon  it,  practitioners  have  been  pretty  generally  compelled 
to  relax  the  rigor  of  Rollo's  rules,  and  allow  their  patients 
occasionally  to  use  the  mixed  diet.  Notwithstanding  this, 
patients  fared  much  better  than  under  the  old  plan  of  treat- 
ment. Seeing  what  was  still  necessary  to  make  out  a  regi- 
men, such  as  the  complaint  required,  and  such  as  would  be 
more  compatible  with  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  it  occurred 
to  Bouchardat,  that  a  modified  bread  which  should  consist 
chiefly  of  gluten^  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  case.  The 
Societe  d' Encouragement  had  granted  a  prize  to  M.  E.  Mar- 
tin for  having  isolated  gluten  during  the  preparation  of  starch; 
and  he  therefore  applied  to  this  eminent  manufacturer  to  see 
if  he  could  not  manufacture  gluten  bread — bread  made  al- 
most exclusively  of  gluten.  M.  Martin,  after  experimenting 
for  sometime,  succeeded  in  making  a  Very  good  article  of 
bread  by  addmg  one-fifth  of  starch  in  order  to  make  it  light 
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and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  This  achieved,  Bouchardat  put 
his  diabetic  patients  on  animal  food  and  gluten  breads  cmd  the 
result  was  highly  favorable.  All  who  have  tried  the  plan  ac- 
knowledge it  a  great  improvement  Gluten  bread  of  toler- 
able purity  is  readily  prepared  by  washing  the  dough  of 
wheaten  flour  thoroughly  in  water  before  it  is  baked. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this 
affection^  that  in  order  to  be  successful  with  the  above  plan 
of  treatment,  sugar  must  be  rigidly  prohibited.  So  also 
should  be  all  those  alimentary  substances  containing  organic 
elements  that  are  easily  changed  into  sugar.  On  this  ac- 
count, substances  containing  starch,  vegetable  mucilages  and 
gums,  should  be  avoided.  We  see  the  facilit}'  with  which 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar  in  germination,  malting,  and 
the  ripening  of  fruits.  There  is  nothing  necessary  to  the 
change  but  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  Gum, 
chemists  inform  us,  has  the  same  composition  in  a  hundred 
parts  as  cane  sugar.  It  is  true  that  it  diflers  from  that  sub* 
stance  in  its  chemical  habitudes;  still,  the  lact  that  it  is  iden* 
tical  in  composition  with  one  variety  of  sugar  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it,  as  well  as  the  compounds  so  closely  allied  to 
it)  should  be  proscribed  from  the  food  of  a  diabetic  patient. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  food,  patients  laboring 
under  the  malady  have  to  be  restricted.  Associated  with  the 
other  troublesome  symptoms,  as  has  elsewhere  been  remarked, 
there  is  a  strong,  craving  appetite,  the  gratification  of  which, 
with  even  the  proper  kinds  of  food,  seldom  fails  to  produce 
gastric  distress,  and  consequent  aggravation  of  some  of  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  Finally,  the  quantity  of 
the  foixi  should  correspond  with  the  ability  of  the  stomach 
to  digest  it;  and  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  by  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  other  things,  to  repair  the  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

•  [to  be  continued.] 
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AftT.  n — Remairks  on  QUaH^ael;  ^eUh  a  Que.    Bj  Wiluam  M.  Bo- 
U1I0,  M.D.,  of  Mootfomery,  Alabcma. 

The  propriety  of  operating  for  cataract  on  the  eye  first  affec- 
ted^ the  other  eye  as  yet  remaining  sounds  has  been  a  mooted 
question.  The  weight  of  the  authority,  in  times  past,  has 
been  decidedly  against  such  a  proceeding;  recently  it  has 
been  more  equally  balanced,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  time 
iivclines  somewhat  in  its  favor. 

The  arguments  against  an  early  operation  have  been  prin- 
cipally founded  on  facts  or  assertions  like  the  following: — 
First,  that  one  eye  is  amply  sufficient  for  usual  vision;  con- 
sequently the  patient's  condition  is  not  i.nproved  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  he  therefore  undergoes  the  pain,  and  incurs  the 
risk,  without  an  adequate  object.  Second,  that  double  vision 
and  confusion  in  the  appearance  of  objects  arise  from  the 
difference  in  the  foci  of  the  two  eyes,  caused  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  lens  from  one  only. 

It  is  strange  that  such  qbjections  should  be  allowed  to  have 
such  weight,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  latter  especially, 
which  may  be  so  easily  removed  by  properly  adapted  convex 
glasses,  assigned  by  learned  authors. 

In  regard  to  the  former;  although  a  very  useful  degree  of 
vision  may  be  enjoyed  with  one  eye  only,  he  is  '''•rara  avis  in 
terrui*'*  indeed,  who  could  think,  after  a  successful  operation 
which  had  restored  to  him  the  fise  of  the  other,  that  his  con- 
dition was  not  improved,  and  that  he  had  "incurred  a  risk 
without  an  object." 

The  principal  ground  on  which  an  early  operation  is  urged 
is,  that  it  will  probably  prevent  the  formation  of  a  cataract 
in  the  other  eye.  In  support  of  this,  cases  are  recorded  by 
the  best  authorities,  in  which  the  spontaneous  removal  of  an 
pcipient  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  has  taken  plate,  on 
the  removal  of  a  cataract  from  the  other  eye.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  peculiar  and  intimate  sympathy  existing 
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between  the  eyes,  by  which  the  sound  one  frequently  takes 
on  diseased  action  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  one  first  af- 
fected. Wardrop  makes  mention  of  a  peculiar  inflammatory 
affection  which  takes  place  in  the  eye  of  horses,  [.roducing 
disorganization  of  the  internal  structure,  and  states  the  fact, 
that  its  progress  in  the  eye  last  affected  is  an-ested  by  its  re- 
moval from  the  one  primarily  diseased.  In  this  country,  the 
practice  is  not  uncommon  with  farmers,  under  like  circum- 
stances, to  remove  the  disorganized  eye  when  the  other  be- 
comes '•weak.' 

It  may  be  enquired,  however,  whether  the  predisposition 
to  cataract  manifested  by  its  formation  in  the  first  eye,  and 
the  continuation  of  other  causes  which  may  have  led  to  it, 
are  not  in  many  instances  the  cause  also  of  its  development 
in  the  second?  This  is  a  natural  inquiry,  and  facts  in  all 
probability  give  it  a  positive  answer.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  removal  of  the  first  cataract  would  exert  no  con- 
trol over  the  existing  predisposition,  and  would  probably  not 
prevent,  ultimately,  the  development  ol  a  second;  still  as 
some  of  the  causes  leading  to  such  a  result  would  thereby 
be  removed,  its  progress,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  less 
rapid. 

Even  where  no  peculiar  predisposition  to  cataract  might 
be  thought  to  exist,  and  without  the  intervention  of  this  inti- 
mate sympathy  between  the  eyes,  the  mere  occurrence  of 
blindness  of  one  eye,  from  any  other  cause  whatever,  by 
throwing  the  labor  of  vision  entirely  on  the  other,  entailing 
thus  upon  it  a  double  amount  of  duty,  may  probably  in  some 
cases  lead  to  the  development  of  cataract  in  it  Supposing 
this  to  be  true,  it  may  also  be  urged,  among  other  reasons, 
for  the  early  removal  o*  cataract  existing  in  one  eye  only. 
The  following  case  is  one  in  which  cataract  was  probably 
caused  by  the  increased  exertion  of  the  organ,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  previous  loss  of  vision  in  the  other.  Theie 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  predisposition  to  cataract 
existed,  or  it  would  have  been  produced  by  the  violence 
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tained  by  the  eye  first  affected;  while  the  agency  of  sympa- 
thy between  the  eyes  in  its  production  is  rendered  improb- 
able, by  the  dissimilarity  in  the  chiairacter  of  the  affections  of 
the  two  organs. 

Case. — Nat.  Newman,  mulatto,  aged  89  years,  received 
twenty  years  ago  a  blow  in  his  right  eye  with  an  ear  of  com. 
Pain  and  inflammation  followed,  which  in  a  short  time  were 
removed;  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving the  injury,  the  eye  was  entirely  blind.  Shortly  after 
the  entire  loss  of  vision  in  the  right  eye,  the  sight  of  the  left 
began  to  fail,  and  in  two  years  more  was  also  entirely  lost. 
On  the  20th  of  August  last  his  eyes  presented  the  following 
appearance.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  clear,  of  natu- 
ral size,  but  almost  entirely  immovable.  The.  amaurosis  was 
complete;  with  this  eye  he  had  not  the  slightest  perception 
of  light  Of  the  left  eye,  the  lens  was  opaque,  the  cataract 
being  of  a  perfectly  white  color.  With  this  eye  he  had  a 
slight  perception  of  light — sufficient,  when  in  a  dark  room, 
on  a  bright  day,  with  one  window  open,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover its  position.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  were  some- 
what inflamed,  and  the  tarsi  considerably  so,  and  also  thick- 
ened. By  the  removal  of  a  few  inverted  cilia,  which  seemed 
to  be  measurably  the  cause  of  the  conjunctival  disease,  and 
the  use,  night  and  morning,  of  mercurial  ointment,  with  cre- 
osote, and  one  or  two  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  this 
condition  was  in  a  great  measure  removed. 

On  the  4th  of  September  I  couched  the  cataract  of  the 
left  eye,  and  his  vision  immediately  after  was  such,  that  he 
could  distinguish  faces,  and  without  difliculty  could  tell  any 
number  of  fingers  held  up  before  him. 

Th^  ultimate  termination  of  the  case  was  unfortunate. 
The  childish  delight  he  felt  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 
of  the  long  lost  function,  caused  him  to  exert  and  expose  the 
organ  more  than  was  prudent;  nor  were  admonitions  to  a 
contrary  course  availing.     A  high  degree  of  inflammation 
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was  thus  excited,  which  his  age  prevented  me  from  treating 
with  the  activity  necessary  for  its  removal.  Secondary  cat- 
aract and  eventually  almost  entire  disorganization  of  the  eye 
followed. 

March,  1846. 


Aar.  in. — Medical  and  Obstetrical  Cases.    By  Francis  H.  CroaDON, 
M.D.,  late  President  of  Clioton  College,  Tennesaee. 

Retained  Placenta. — May  31st,  1844,  I  was  called  in  haste 
to  see  Mrs.  L.,  aet.  30  years,  who  had   aborted   twenty-four 
hours  previously,   being  about   three  months  and  a  half  ad- 
vanced.    Two  very  old  ladies,  long  practiced  in   midwifery, 
informed  me  that  the  difficulty  was  some  unnatural  growth  in 
the  womb.     Upon  examination,   I  pronounced   it   to  be  the 
placenta  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus;  but  the  old  wo- 
men could  not  be  convinced  till  I  pinched  off  a  portion  and 
exhibited  it  to  them.     There  was  considerable  peritoneal  ten- 
derness, the  womb  was  not  inclined   to   paroxysmal   action, 
bui  quite   sore,  with  its  cervix  dilated  so  as  to  admit  the  fin- 
gers with  difficulty.     Pulse  feeble,  and    110  per  minute. — 
Gave  stimulants  to  no  advantage.     Ergot,   3ss    was  adminis- 
tered every  half  hour,  till  three  does  were  taken,  without  in- 
ducing uterine  action.     Tried  artificial  irritation,  and   exter- 
nal friction  and  pressure;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.     Conceiv- 
ing it  impossible  to  extract  the  placenta  by  any  plan  that  was 
safe  to   the   woman,  I  determined  to  leave  the  matter  to  na- 
ture, unless  future  circumstances  should  demand  interference. 
Directed  one  alvine  evacuation  to  be   procured   daily   with 
castor  oil;  a   fourth  of  a  grain   of  acetate  of  morphia  to  be 
given  whenever  she  was  restless;  warm  water  to   be    freely 
thrown  up  the  vagina  every  day;  and  a  stream  of  warm  wa- 
ter to  be  directed  for  three  hours  every  day  upon  the  abdo- 
men, and  to  be  followed  by  poultices  of  warm  wheat  bran^ 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface. 
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No  marked  paroxysmal  contraction  ever  took  place,  but 
the  placenta  gradually  came  away  in  a  dissolved  state,  al- 
most unconsciously  to  the  patient;  and  her  health  gradually 
improved  for  about  tviro  months,  when  recovery  was  com- 
plete. She  has  since  been  delivered,  at  full  terra,  of  a  heal- 
thy child. 

Tetanus  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  Catamenia, — November 
3d,  1843, 1  was  called  in  the  night  to  Miss  V.,  ast.  16  years, 
of  vigorous  constitution.  Two  days  before  she  had  been 
caught  in  a  shower  of  rain  during  the  menstrual  flow,  which 
caused  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  secretion.  On  the  3d,  at 
about  4  o'clock,  P.M.,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  and  tetanic  spasms.  I  found  her  supine^, 
every  muscle  rigid«  and  resting  upon  the  occiput  and  heels, 
the  trunk  forming  an  arch  between  these  extremities;  her 
pulse  nearly  natural.  The  teeth  continued  so  firmly  clench- 
ed, that  internal  remedies  were  out  of  the  question.  I  heat- 
ed an  iron  poker,  and  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan  to  a  red 
heat,  and  using  them  alternately  managed  thus  to  keep  a  hot 
iron  passing  along  the  tract  of  the  spine,  within  an  inch  of 
the  skin,  for  about  five  minutes,  when  general  relaxation 
suddenly  ensued.  The  skin  did  not  blister  from  the  hot 
irons,  though  several  spectators  thought  it  must  be  literally 
roasted. 

I  treated  the  case  with  opium,  sulph.  ether,  carb.  ammonia, 
.calomel  and  ipecac.  The  paroxysms,  of  about  one  hour's 
duration,  returned  at  irregular  intervals  five  or  six  times  a 
day  until  the  12th,  when  the  patient  was  left  free  from  pain, 
soreness,  or  disease  of  any  kin^i  being  at  once  apparency  in 
perfect  health. 

I  should  have  remarked,  that  a  blister  was  drawn  with 
cantharides  along  the  cervical  and  three  or  four  dorsal  ver- 
tebrsB.  One  singular  feature  of  this  case  was,  that  during 
the  interval  of  relaxation  the  youtig  woman  displayed  all  the 
•3rmptom8  of  nymphomania,  and  would  not  take  a  single  dose 
af  medicine  unless  it  was  given  her  by  a  young  gentleman; 
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evincing  passionate  fondness  for  any  young  man  in  five  min- 
utes who  might  chance  to  enter  her  room. 

On  the  1 3th  I  dismissed  her  cured,  and  directed  warm 
teas,  pediluvia,  &c.,  to  be  used  at  several  successive  menstru- 
al periols,  so  as  to  induce  a  regular  return  of  the  uterine  se- 
cretion. The  plan  was  successful  as  long  as  followed;  but  it 
was  neglected  at  the  fourth  period,  and  I  was  summoned  to 
see  her  on  the  6th  of  March,  1844,  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  in  November.  Bled  her  30  ounces;  she  vomit- 
ed and  was  generally  relaxed.  Directed  6  grains  of  calomel 
and  2  grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  be  given  every  four  hours 
until  three  doses  were  taken,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil, 
and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck«  The  spasms  returned 
at  irregular  intervals  till  the  9th,  when  there  was  complete 
recovery.  By  being  careful  to  promote  menstruation  at  each 
regular  period,  the  lady  remained  apparently  healthy  untfl 
the  22d  of  September,  1844,  when  I  saw  her  laboring  under 
an  attack  of  autumnal  fever.  For  two  or  three  days  she 
had  spasms  as  in  the  other  two  attacks.  A  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  fever,  relieved 
her  in  a  week,  and  her  health  has  been  excellent  up  to  tlus 
time. 

Traumatic  Neuralgia. — Mrs.  P.  set  40  years,  being  far 
advanced  in  utero-gestation,  was  bled,  June,  1843,  in  the 
foot,  by  a  neighbor,  and  in  the  operation  a  branch  of  the 
external  tarsal  nerve  was  wounded. 

August  17th.  I  was  requested  to  visit  her,  and  on  doing 
80- found  her  laboring  under  symptoms  of  hysteria;  such  as 
anxiety,  flushed  countenance,  dyspncea,  and  vertigo,  with 
prominent  eyes  and  vacant  stare.  The  foot  was  swollen^ 
and  a  little  painful.  Firm  pressure  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve  gave  relief,  but  a  slight  titillation  caused  intense  pain. 
By  this  mode  of  procedure  the  wounded  nerve  could  be 
traced  to  the  sacrum.  The  patient  also  suffered  from  hroDr 
chocele,  the  tumor  being  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  cerebral 
^rculation.    Friction  along  the  vertebral  column  gave  lo- 
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slant  relief  to  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  Prescribed 
morphia  and  blue  mass.  Under  the  influence  of  these  reme- 
dies she  enjojed  partial  comfort  till  the  first  of  October, 
when  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  Meantime  iodine 
had  been  employed  so  as  considerably  to  reduce  the  bron- 
chocele.  After  delivery  she  suffered  extremely,  and  in  four 
weeks  lost  in  weight  more  than  seventy  pounds.  The  pains 
were  periodical,  returning  every  evening  with  fever,  and 
passing  off  towards  morning  with  copious  perspiration.  The 
foot  and  entire  limb  were  slightly  swollen,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  vertebral  column  was  intolerant  of  heat  or  pres- 
sure. She  slept  but  little,  was  anxious,  restless,  without  ap- 
petite, and  emaciating  rapidly.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  caustic  issue  was  established  in  the  old  cicatrix  where  the 
nerve  had  been  wounded;  the  whole  limb  was  bandaged, 
pustules  from  ointment  of  tartar  emetic  were  kept  up  along 
the  spine;  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  was  given 
whenever  the  patient  was  restless,  or  in  much  pain;  two 
grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  directed  every  two  hours, 
from  daylight  till  noon  daily;  and  her  bowels  to  be  kept  open 
with  aloetic  pills,  alternated  with  blue  mass  and  ipecacuan, 
pro  re  nata.  Under  this  plan,  the  woman  gradually  improv- 
ed; the  pains  almost  ceased;  her  appetite  returned;  some  in- 
crease of  flesh  was  manifest';  she  slept  well,  and,  in  fine, 
considered  herself  rapidly  convalescent. 

Feb.  9th,  1844.  She  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  brought  back  all  the  former  symptoms  with  aggrava- 
ted violence.  One  singular  symtom  now  showed  itself,  sur- 
passing anything  I  ever  saw:  the  heart,  as  if  hypertrophied, 
took  on  the  most  violent  action,  so  as  visibly  to  shake  the  pa- 
tient all  over,  and  to  communicate  a  constant  tremulous  mo- 
tion to  her  couch.  It  never  ceased  a  moment  while  the  pa- 
tient lived.  My  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Gowen,  who  attended 
the  case  with  me  in  consultation,  well  described  the  phenom- 
enon as  "a  thundering  of  the  heart,^^  No  treatment  from 
this  time  afforded  more  than  partial  relief;  and  death  occur- 
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red  on  the  26th,  seventeen  days  after  the  supenrention  of 
fever. 

Lunar  Caustic  in  Bums. — During  the  autumn  of  1840, 
while  the  writer  was  performing  a  set  of  experiments  in 
chemistry  before  a  class,  a  bum  was  accidentally  received  in 
the  followmg  manner.  In  getting  out  some  phosphorus  lo 
light  a  spirit  lamp,  a  little  of  it  dropped  into  a  box  of  mineral 
specimens  under  the  table.  Being  unable  to  find  it  readily 
it  was  left  in  the  box  and  foi^otten  until  it  got  into  a  blaze* 
To  save  the  minerals  from  injury,  I  attempted  to  run  my  left 
hand  under  them  and  the  phosphorus  and  throw  all  out  to- 
gether; but  instead  of  this,  I  ran  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
ger  directly  into  the  blazing  phosphorus.  The  piece,  about  an 
inch  long,  stuck  to  my  fingers,  and  before  I  could  plunge 
them  into  the  pneumatic  trough,  it  completely  roasted  them 
from  their  extremities  to  the  second  joints.  The  pain  ex- 
ceeded in  intensity  any  thing  that  ever  I  suflered. 

But  silver  and  its  compounds  being  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture, there  was  fortunately  a  solvation  of  the  nitrate  on  the 
table,  and  as  soon  as  reflection  returned  I  plunged  my  fingers 
into  the  caustic  liquid.  Relief  was  prompt,  and  so  great  that 
in  a  few  minutes  the  lecture  was  resumed.  It  was  then 
about  3  o^clock,  P.M.;  there  was  slight  pain  in  the  fingers 
till  9,  when  I  fell  asleep  and  suffered  no  more  from  it  afiei^ 
wards.  Hard  crusts  of  sphacelus  shielded  the  diseased  parts 
till  they  were  thrown  off  by  reproduced  flesh  beneath.  My 
fingers  are  now  as  perfect  as  ever  in  shape  and  motion,  and  no 
one  could  discover  a  cicatrix. 

Clinton  College^  March,  1846. 
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Abt.  IV. — A  Case  of  Alarming  Hemcrrhage  from  the  Bowds  in  a  UitU 
girl^  caused  hy  (he  detachment  of  a  Polypus^  By  Dr.  M.  H.  Fsx,  of 
Leatherwood,  ladiana. 

On  the  13th  of  last  September,  I  was  hastily  summoned 
to  visit  C.  M.,  daughter  of  C.  A,  B.,  aet.  10  years.  On  my 
arrival  I  learned  of  Mrs.  B.  that  an  hour  before,  the  little 
girl  had  a  bloody  discharge  from  her  bowels  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  her  estimate,  to  something  more  than  a  quart. 
There  was  also  discharged  at  the  same  time,  what  I  consid- 
ered, from  description,  to  be  a  polypus,  said  by  the  parents 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  partridge  egg,  of  oval  form, 
studded  over  the  outer  surface  with  hemispherical  prominences, 
filled  with  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  the  peduncle  being  about  the 
size  of  a  large  goose  quill.  It  was  left  on  the  ground  where 
it  was  examined,  and  before  my  visit  had  been  swallowed  by 
the  poultry.  I  found  the  little  patient  much  "prostrated,  with 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  cold  extremities,  a  sense  of  stric- 
ture at  the  praecordia,  and  distressing  nausea.  I  directed 
warmth  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  while  I  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered the  following  mixture:  tinct  opii  gtt  20,  spts. 
ammon.  gtt.  10,  acet.  plumb,  gr.  li. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  administration  of  the  draught,  there 
was  decided  relief  of  the  praecordial  distress,  as  well  as  of  the 
nausea,  and  the  coldness  of  the  extremities;  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  she  had  another  bloody  discharge,  entirely  different 
from  the  former;  this  being  mostly  clots  of  grumous  blood 
while  in  the  former,  the  blood  was  perfectly  liquid.  The  last 
discharge  amounted  to  about  three  gills.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  administration  of  the  draught,  I  repeated  the 
remedy  in  half  the  dose. 

Returning  a  few  hours  afterwards,  I  found  my  patient  suf- 
fering with  acute  pain  in  the  head  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  least  jar  or  noise,  her  face  flushed,  and  eyes  injected. 
At  first  sight  I  feared  lest  I  had  carried  stimulation  too  far; 
after  feeling  the  pulse,  I  became  satisfied  that  this  was  not 
the  case, but  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  loss  of  blood.  In  ac- 
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cordance  with  this  view  of  the  case  J  mixed  twenty  drops  of 
the  spirits  of  ammonia,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
and  gave  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture,  every  fifteen  min- 
utes until  three  doses  were  given;  when  her  head  became 
easy,  and  she  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber.  I  left  some  lauda- 
num and  acetate  of  lead  to  be  given  in  case  the  hemorrhage 
should  return. 

Sept  14th.  Found  my  patient  laboring  under  some  ex- 
citement^ and  headache,  from  a  chill  which  she  had  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning.  The  fever  was  soon  reduced  by  spts. 
nitre;  and  her  head  relieved  by  cold  applications.  Ordered 
castor  oil  |  ss.,  oil  of  turpentine  1 5gtt.,  to  be  taken  immediately. 
Had  had  one  small  grumous  discharge  during  the  night — 
Discontinued  the  saturnine  preparation,  and  the  opiates. 

Sept  15th.  Found  my  patient  in  a  strong  rigor.  It  was 
now  clear  thai  this  was  a  regular  intermittent  of  the  quotidi- 
an type.  Ordered  a  solution  of  16grs.  of  quinine  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  of  which  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  ev- 
ery two  hours,  after  the  decline  of  the  slight  febrile  excite- 
ment; also  castor  oil  |ss.,  and  oil  of  turpentine  20gtt,  to  be 
taken  this  afternoon.  The  oil  and  turpentine  of  yesterday 
had  produced  two  alvine  dejections,  feculent,  and  free  from 
every  trace  of  blood. 

16th.  Found  my  patient  greatly  improved;  no  chill;  two 
feculent  discharges;  had  been  up,  and  walked  from  the  bed 
to  the  fire-place,  without  assistance.  Ordered  quinine  to  be 
continued  in  small  doses,  hourly,  for  a  few  days,  with  wine^ 
and  generous  diet;  bowels  to  be  moved  by  castor  oil  and 
spirits  turpentine  in  the  afternoon. 

17th.  This  morning  made  my  last  visit  to  my  patient; 
found  her  sitting  up;  fast  improving  in  appearance  and 
strength.    From  this  time,  her  convalescence  was  rapid. 

This  little  girl  had  been,  fof  several  years,  of  a  sickly  ap- 
pea  ance,  sallow  complexion,  with  constant  praecordial  dis^ 
tress,  and  weak  digestive  powers.  She  was  thought  to  be  troub- 
led with  worms. 

I  had  been  frequently  called  to  see  her,  and  had  invaiiaUy 
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prescribed  for  the  verminose  symptoms,  but  without  at  any 
time  effecting  any  considerable  discharge  of  worms,  the 
symptoms  persisting,  though  with  abated  severity.  She  even 
became  paralytic  at  times;  and  frequently  quite  unconscious, 
as  if  sitting  up  asleep,  and  in  that  posture  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  fall.  In  a  word,  the  case  exhibited,  at  times,  all 
the  characteristic  marks  of  catalepsy.  Suspecting  that  tape-  ^ 
worm  might  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  I  had  taken  steps  to 
procure  remedies  for  it  when  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  of 
the  polypus  came  on,  and  changed  my  diagnosis  of  the  affec- 
tion. It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  this  polypus,  so  in- 
considerable in  size,  was  capable  of  producing  so  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  especially  so  serious  a  derange^ 
ment  of  the  nervous  system.  I  am  free  however  to  say, 
that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  cause, 
it  was,  to  my  mind,  the  sole  cause  of  the  complaint.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  fact, 
that  the  girl  has  regained  her  health  perfectly  since  the  poly- 
pus passed  away,  and  is  now  free  from  all  symptoms  of 
disease. 

February  24th,  1846. 


AftT.  y .— ^  Case  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica.    By  W.  D.  Hajuus,  M. 
J>.,  of  Utica,  MiBBissippi. 

The  following  case  which  occurred  in  my  practice  being  of 
a  somewhat  novel  character  may  not  be  uninteresting,  I 
hope,  to  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Journal. 

October  9th,  1845.  I  was  called  to  visit  Miss  M.  S,,  aged 
33  years,  of  small  size,  dark  hair  and  complexion,  health  and 
constitution  delicate  from  childhood,'  whom  I  had  attended 
sixteen  months  previous  for  spinal  irritation,  together  with  a 
slight  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  considerable  bronchial  diffi- 
colty,  with  pain  in  the  left  side,  &x. 

3* 
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When  I  arrived  on  this  occasion^  I  found  her  laboring  nil* 
der  the  following  symptoms:  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
somewhat  profuse,  of  30  hours  duration — also  from  every 
part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  head,  neck,  and  face;  the 
blood  oozed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  resembling 
mosquito  bites,  in  some  places  in  clusters  thicker  than  others. 
Knowing  her  constitution  to  be  delicate,  I  supposed  that 
there  must  be  some  derangement  of  the  catamenia;  but  on 
inquiry  found  that  her  health  in  that  respect  was  as  good  as 
usual.  Previous  to  my  visit,  she  had  been  under  the  care  of 
a  talented  quack  for  a  pain  in  the  side,  with  some  debility  of 
the  lungs,  for  which  she  was  using  externally  veratria  oint- 
ment, and  taking  internally  deutiodide  of  mercury,  with  io- 
dide of  potassium,  up  to  the  time  when  I  made  my  first  visit; 
I  prescribed  alum  water  to  the  nostrils  and  a  plug  saturated 
with  the  same  to  be  inserted  into  the  nose;  wash  for  the  body, 
dilute  acid  of  vitriol;  gave  a  "blue  pill  and  sulph.  quinine  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  bowels;  spirits  of  nitre  and  paregoric  as  a 
diuretic  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  three  hours,  and  Dover's 
powder  sufficient  to  allay  nervous  excitability,  and  procure 
rest. 

10th.  Saw  my  patient  at  9  A.M.;  found  her  relieved  from 
the  hemorrhage  of  the  skin,  but  from  the  left  nostril  blood 
still  continued  to  flow  freely.  Medicine  had  moved  the  bow- 
els; tongue  clean;  pulse  100.  The  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  skin,  though  attended  in  its  applica- 
tion with  some  nervous  excitement,  which  was  allayed  by 
Dover's  powder. 

As  I  looked  on  the  hemorrhage  as  passive  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  prescribed  dilute  creosote  to  the  nose  with  a  plug; 
oak-bark  and  alum  wash  to  the  skin,  and  gave  sulph.  quinine 
in  3  grain  doses  altemarely  with  Dover's  powder  in  5  grain 
doses  every  four  hours,  anc^  persesquinitrate  of  iron  in  12 
drops  three  times  a  day;  kept  the  bowels  open  with  mild  ca- 
thartics. 

11th.  Found  my  patient  still  bleeding  at  the  nose,  though 
less  profusely;   pulse  feeble,  beating  110  per  minute;  skin 
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soft;  patient  had  spent  a  restless  night,  attended  with  strong 
hysterical  symptoms,  and  slight  derangement  of  intellect  at 
times.  Continued  the  creosote  to  the  nose,  finding  it  to  be 
the  best  among  the  many  remedies  that  were  tried.  Order* 
ed  the  alum  hip-bath;  continued  the  quinine  and  Dover's 
powder,  and  gave  10  drops  of  tinct.  iodide  of  iron  instead  of 
the  nitrate.  Her  mouth  now  was  slightly  touched  with  the 
mercury,  either  the  blue  pill,  or  the  stronger  preparations 
which  she  had  been  taking  before  my  first  visit. 

13th.  Saw  her  this  morning  in  consultation  with  my 
firiend,  Dr.  Bush;  found  her  very  much  as  on  the  day  previ- 
ous; continued  the  same  treatment,  adding  the  compound 
tinct  of  catechu  to  be  applied  to  the  nose  and  given  in- 
ternally. 

13th.  Still  bleeding  at  the  nose,  though  much  less  pro- 
fusely ;  continued  the  creosote,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
application  which  was  of  any  service;  symptoms  much  the 
same  as  yesterday;  hysteria  still  continues;  treatment  the 
same,  only  syrup  morphine  added  to  control  the  nervous  irri- 
tability. 

14th.  This  morning  found  my  patient  relieved  from  he- 
morrhage from  the  nose;  pulse  small  and  frequent;  skin 
moist;  extremities  cool;  exceedingly  feeble  and  easily  exci- 
ted to  crying  or  laughter;  mouth  sore,  and  cheeks  swollen, 
notwithstanding  the  bowels  have  been  opened  every  day 
with  mild  cathartics.  This  day  the  catamenia  came  on,  and 
at  times  was  somewhat  profuse,  producing  the  greatest  alarm, 
but  all  persuasions  of  her  mother  or  myself  were  unavailing 
to  induce  her  to  suffer  any  local  application  to  be  made.-^ 
Continued  general  treatment;  added  tinct  myrrh  in  drachm 
doses.  She  now  began  to  improve  slowly,  and  was  furnish- 
ed with  such  medicines  from  the  shop  as  her  condition  requi- 
red from  time  to  time. 

Dec.  3.  Was  called  to  my  patient  again;  on  arriving  I 
found  her  laboring  under  uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  This  of  course  produced  much  alarm. 
I  explained  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  assured  her  that  there 
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was  DO  danger^  as  it  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence  though 
not  in  unmarried  women.  It  readily  yielded  to  the  usual 
treatment;  since  which  time  she  has  recovered  her  usual 
health  and  spirits. 

I  might  mention  in  conclusion  that  this  young  lady  belongs 
to  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  farming  community,  who 
never  knew  want,  or  participated  in  luxurious  indulgences. 
I  present  the  case  as  it  occurred  without  comment  How 
far  the  powerful  agents  she  was  using  had  any  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  state  of  things  above  recited  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  determine.  The  pathology  of  purpura  is  still  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  multiplication  of  cases  must  ultimately 
clear  it  up.  In  that  view,  I  trust  the  one  which  I  have  giv- 
en may  be  found  to  be  of  some  value. 

March  10th,  1846. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  VI. — Amnud  Otemi$try  toUh  reference  to  the  PhydcHogy  and  Par 
Qulbgy  of  Man.  By  J.  Franz  Simon,  Fellow  of  the  Society  for 
the  adTancement  of  Physiological  Cheioistry  at  Berlin,  &c.,  kc, — 
Translated  by  Thomas  E.  Dat,  M.A.  and  L.M.,  Cantab.,  Licenti- 
ate of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  To  be  complete  in  2  parts. 
Ftart  1.    Philadelphia;    Lea  &  Blaochard.    1845.    12mo.    pp.  292. 

We  closed  our  former  article  on  this  work  with  a  table  of. 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  as  affected  by  pneumonia  biliosa, 
in  a  case  of  which  it  was  shown  that  the  fibrin  had  risen  to 
the  extraordinary  height  of  12-72  in  a  thousand  parts. 

The  author  next  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Andral  and 
Gavarret  in  their  analysis  of  pleuritic  blood.  The  increase 
in  the  fibrin  was  found  by  these  chemists  to  be  from  3,  the 
healthy  standard,  to  4,  5*9,  and  6,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  being  greatest  when  the  pleuritis  was  not  yet  ad- 
vanced, but  where  effusion  had  taken  place,  and  less  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  the  affection.  In  five  cases  of 
pleuritis  Becquerel  and  Rodier  found  the  mean  proportion  of 
fibrin  to  be  6*1. 

In  peritonitis  the  increase  in  the  fibrin  was  not  observed 
by  the  author  to  be  so  great  as  in  pleuritis,  but  still  in  that 
forni  of  the  complaint  denominated  puerperal  fever  he  found 
that  it  amounted  to  twice  as  mch  as  in  healthy  blood.  An- 
dral and  Gavarret  found  it  even  as  high  as  6*1  and  7*2. 

^^In  a  woman,  aged  24  years,  attacked  with  metroperito- 
nitis, Scherer  observed  a  tolerably  large  bufiy  coat,  apparent- 
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iy  more  gelatinous  than  tough.    The  clot  was  rather  large, 
but  not  very  firm.    The  serum  was  neutral. 

The  blood  contained  in  1000  parts: 

Water, 81453 

Solid  constituents,     ....  185*47 

Fibrin, 5-32 

Albumen, 9635 

Blood-corpuscles,        -        -        -        -  70-16 

Fat  and  extractive  matters,        -        -  6  02 

Salts, 7-13 

Two  days  after  the  blood  contained: 

Water, 83258 

Solid  constituents,     ...        -  167*42 

Fibrin, 4*02 

Albumen, 100*25 

Blood-corpuscles,        ....  5230 

Salts  and  extractive  matters,      -        -  11*42 

The  bufiy  coat  had  a  more  gelatinous  appearance,  and  the 
serum  was  redder  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Death  oc- 
curred two  days  after  the  second  venesection." 

The  same  increase  of  fibrin  was  noted  in  inflammation  of 
the  uropoietic  viscera.  In  a  case  of  cystitis  the  blood  ex- 
amined by  Andral  and  Gavarret  gave  5*4  of  fibrin.  Rheu- 
matism develops  this  principle  very  sensibly,  and  the  increase 
seems  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  pais. 
Thus,  says  our  author: 

^^The  blood  will  be  found  to  contain  as  large  a  proportion 
of  fibrin  at  the  commencement  of  a  rheumatic  attack  which 
begins  very  severely,  as  at  a  much  later  period  in  a  case  com- 
mencing mildly,  but  in  which  acute  pain  gradually  super- 
venes.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses: 

Vwewcttoa.     DftjofdiiaaM.     Water.    Fibrin,    nood-corpusdet.    Rerid— qfiuiiM, 

fl  4  797-1  8*9  109*3  84*7 

2  5  796*9  9*8  107'5  818 

Ist  Case,*<  3  6  812*5  .  8*5  95*4  83*6 

4  10  820*6  6-4  93*5  795 

.5  25  789-7  2*8  llt-9  89-6 


1: 
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2d  Case, 


1 


Dqrerdinua. 

Watw. 

Baida*4 

1               8 

778-8 

6-1 

1231 

920 

2              9 

780-9 

7-2 

120-7 

91-2 

3           10 

7880 

7-8 

112-8 

91-4 

4          13 

7990 

102 

1010 

89-8 

5         17 

813-9 

90 

89-2 

87-9 

6         28 

826-2 

70 

83-8 

83-0 

"In  the  first  case,  the  maximum  of  fibrin  is  found  in  the 
blood  taken  at  the  second  venesection,  and  as  early  as  the 
fifth  day  of  the  disease.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  did  not  occur  until  the  fourth  venesection,  upon  the 
tnirteenth  day  of  the  disease,  when  nearly  all  the  joints  were 
reported  to  be  in  a  swollen  and  painful  state.  These  symp- 
toms began  to  diminish  after  the  next  two  bleedmgs;  the  fe- 
ver, however,  still  continued." 

In  erysipelas  the  fibrin  has  been  found  in  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  7'3,  while  in  milder  cases  of  the  malady,  attended 
with  but  little  fever,  it  has  amounted  to  only  3'6.  The  quan- 
tity seems  to  be  determined  rather  by  the  severity  than  the 
extent  of  the  affection,  for  in  a  case  of  erysipelas  of  the  hand 
the  blood  yielded  7*71  of  fibrin.  In  one  of  the  face,  it  was 
only  5*45. 

The  blood  of  phthisical  patients  is  inflammatory.  The 
clot  is  small,  consistent,  and  covered  with  a  huffy  coat;  the 
serum  is  clear,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  during  one  pe- 
riod of  the  disease;  but  the  blood  differs  considerably  in  the 
progressive  stages  of  consumption.  As  the  tubercles  soften 
the  quantity  of  fibrin  increases  to  4*5,  in  some  instances;  and 
when  vomicae  form  in  the  lungs  may  rise  to  5' 5^  or  even  5*9, 
but  never  attains  the  height  observed  in  pneumonia.  In  the 
very  last  stage  of  the  disease,  as  the  blood  becomes  poor,  the 
fibrin  diminishes,  and  even  falls  below  the  healthy  standard. 
As  the  changes  in  the  blood  attendant  upon  phthisis  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  we  copy  from  the  author  the  following 
tables  and  observations:* 

**I  have  made  three  analyses  of  the  blood  of  phthisical  pcr- 
sons^  the  results  of  which  ore  not  devoid  of  interest 
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Amljr^ST. 

ABdrabK 

825- 200 

760-000 

1 74-800 

S50-000 

6S00 

a  trace. 

4-300 

3-750 

90-350 

131-000 

61-110 

94-500 

2690 

2-750 

8-000 

15-250 

Analjib  96. 

Water,  -        •        -    807500 

Solid  residue,        •        -     192*500 

Fibrin,  -        •        -        4-600 

Fat,      ....        2-350 

Albumen,      -        -        -      98-360 

Globulin,       -        -        -       71-230 

Haematin,     -        -        -        3-110 

Extractive  matters  and  salts,  9*350 
^^The  blood  in  analysis  26  was  taken  from  a  man  aged  36 
years,  in  the  second  stage  of  tubercular  phthisis,  who  after- 
wards sunk  under*  the  disease.  The  blood  in  analysis  27 
was  taken  from  a  man  aged  41,  in  the  third  sta^e  of  the  dis- 
ease, who  suffered  extremely  from  necturnid  coUiauative 
sweats,  and  from  feverish  symptoms.  In  these  two  mstai^ 
ces  the   blood  exhibits  the  characters  of  hyperinosis,  for  the 

Suantity  of  fibrin  is  in  one  instance  twice,  and  in  the  other 
irice  the  normal  amount,  and  the  amount  of  haemato-^lobo- 
lin  is  below  the  healthy  standard:  moreover,  the  quantity  of 
solid  constituents  is  less  than  in  healthy  blood.  Andral  and 
Gavarret^s  observations  respecting  the  changes  that  the  blood 
undergoes  as  the  disease  advances  are  here  borne  out 

^^The  28th  analysis  gives  results  quite  at  variance  with  the 
two  former.  The  blood  in  this  instance  was  taken  from  a 
man  about  30  vears  of  age,  who  was  treated  in  our  hospital 
for  tubercular  phthisis.  He  had  taken  cod-liver  oil  for  some- 
time with  much  benefit;  subsequently,  however,  frequent  at- 
tacks of  hemoptysis  came  on,  for  which  venesection  was  al- 
ways immediately  prescribed.  The  clot  in  these  cases  was 
seldom  very  firm.  1  analysed  the  blood  taken  at  his  last  ven- 
esection, it  was  received  into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  amoun- 
ted to  between  six  and  seven  ounces.  It  did  not  coagulate, 
and  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  dark  red 
fluid,  in  which  some  white  gelatinous  flocks  of  coagulated 
fibrin  were  swimming. 

^^The  blood  contamed,  much  to  my  surprise,  a  laiger 
amount  of  solid  constituents  than  I  have  ever  observed  in 
any  other  analysis.  The  fat,  when  isolated,  smelt  stron^y 
of  the  volatile  fatty  acid^of  the  cod-liver  oil,  the  odor  of  which 
was  also  strongly  developed  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
blood  to  dryness.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hsmaphiein 
was  present,  and  deeply  colored  the  extractive  matters  and 
salts.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  peculiar  changes  in  the 
blood  in  this  instance  are  due  principally  to  the  cod4iver  o3 
and  to  the  repeated  bleedings.'^ 
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Hie  opposite  state  of  ^e  blood  to  the  one  we  have  been 
considering,  is  styled  by  Dr.  Simon  hypirums;  and  this  is  ex- 
hibited in  typhus,  intermittent  and  continued  fevers,  variola, 
and  varioloid*  rubeola,  and,  according  to  our  author,  in  scar- 
latina. This  is  more  than  ive  were  prepared  to  expect  As- 
suredly in  scarlatina  we  should  have  looked  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  fibrin;  and  in  some  of  the  analyses  of  An- 
dral  and  Gavarret  this  was  the  case.  In  two  they  found  it 
nearly  normal  in  quantity,  in  one  4*0,  and  in  one  even  as 
h^h  as  5*8.  But  scarlet  fever  is  a  disease  the  character  of 
which  varies  exceedingly  in  different  constitutions,  and  during 
different  epidemics.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  assign  to  the 
blood  m  that  complaint  any  specific  condition.  In  one  case 
it  might  exhibit  even  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  while  in  most  oth- 
ers the  blood  would  show  evident  signs  of  inflammation.  In 
typhus  the  fibrin  ia  for  the  most  part  normal  in  quantity,  very 
seldom,  and  then  only  slightly,  above  the  mean,  and  often  de- 
cidedly less  than  it  is  found  in  healthy  blood.  It  fell  as  low 
as  1*6  in  one  case  cited  by  Dr.  Simon.  In  measles  it  varied 
from  S*4  to  3*4,  being  little  altered  from  its  natural  state.  In 
intermittent  fever  its  maximum,  in  Ae  cases  investigated, 
was  3*8  and  its  minimum  3*0.     The  author  thus  sums  up: 

^^The  composition  of  the  blood  in  hypinosis  is  essentially 
the  reverse  of  that  in  hyperinosis.  The  amount  of  corpus- 
cles is  increased,  that  of  fiorin  is  diminished,  and  the  solid 
constituents  generally  are  increased  rather  than  diminished; 
while  in  the  phlogoses  they  are  most  commonly  below  the 
normal  standard.  We  have  seen  in  the  previous  analyses 
that  in  proportion  as  the  febrile  symptoms  assumed  the  u>nn 
of  erethismus,  the  characters  of  hypinosis  became  less  mark- 
ed; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  took  on  a  torpid 
type  these  characters  were  more  strikingly  developed." 

The  third  form  of  diseased  blood  described  by  Dr.  Simon 
he  styles  ^^^aTUBmia,"  the  meaning  of  which  ^poor  bloody  the 
vital  fluid  being  in  that  case  especially  deficient  in  fibrin  and 
blood-corpuscles.    Some  of  the  diseases  in  which  this  condi- 
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tion  is  presented  are  cancer,  scrofiila,  chlorosis,  purpura  he- 
morrhagica, and  petechial  typhus,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terized by  anemia.,  It  is  the  experience  of  the  author,  in 
which  he  supports  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  and  especially  the  globulin,  are  in- 
creased by  ferruginous  preparations.  Confirmatory  of  this 
fact  Dr.  Simon  gives  the  following  tables,  the  first  showing 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  of  a  chlorotic  girl  when  fijrst 
subjected  to  treatment;  the  second  exhibiting  it  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  she  had  taken  two  oun- 
ces of  the  tincture  of  iron,  and  sixty-four  grains  of  metallic 
iron. 

Analjms  32.  Healtfaj  Uood. 

Water,  -        -        -        -    871-500        795-278 

Solid  constituents,        -        -     128-500        204022 
Fibrin,  ....        2080  2-104 

Fat, 2-520  2-346 

Albumen,      -        -        -        -      79820  76-660 

Globulin,       ...        -       30-860         103022 
Hcematin,     ...        -        1-430  6-209 

Extractive  matters  and  salts,        1 1000  12-01 2 

The  h»mato-glQbulin  contained  4-4g  of  coloring  matter. 

Analysit  33. 

Water, 806-500 

Solid  residue,       ....        193500 

Fibrin, 1-200 

Fat, 2-299 

Albumen, 81-230 

Globulin,       ...        -        -  90-810 

Hflematin, 4-598 

Extractive  matters  and  salts,         -  ^  9-580 

The  haemato-globulin  contained  4-8J  of  coloring  matter. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica,  though  placed  in  this  connexion, 
does  not  Uppear  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  spawemia,  but 
shows,  as  will  •  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis,  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  fibrin. 
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Water,          .....  795-244' 

'            Solid  constituents,        -        -        -  204-756 

Fibrin, 0-905 

Blood-corpuscles,           ...  121-701 

Residue  of  serum,         -        -        -  83*405 

The  fourth  form  of  diseased  blood  our  author  calls  ketero- 
chymensis^  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  explanatory 
remarks: 

^I  arrange  under  this  form  all  those  states  of  the  blood  in 
which  a  substance  is  present  that  does  not  exist  in  the  nor- 
mal fluid:  when,  for  instance,  the  blood  contains  urea  (in  ap- 
preciable quantit},)  sugar,  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  fat 
pus.  The  circumstances  thfit  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
this  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  are  far  less  natural  than 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  production  of  the  three 
former  classes.  The  arrangement  is  artificial,  and  merely 
adopted  for  convenience,  since  this  class  of  disease  has  simp- 
ly this  property  in  common,  that  the  composition  of  the  blood 
is  here  qualitatively  changed,  whilst  in  the  three  former  it  is 
only  altered  quantitatively.  The  putrid  form  of  typhus,  the 
yellow  fever,  and  the  plague,  certainly  might  nave  been 
placed  in  the  class,  since  coloring  matter  oi  the  bile,  and  a 
salt  of  ammonia,  are  often  found  in  the  serum.  I  have^ 
however,  thought  it  best  to  place  these  diseases  in  the  third 
class,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  the  abnor- 
mal constituents  is  not  constant;  and  because,  secondly,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  these  disorders,  they  naturally  occur  under  the  class 
spansemia.''  * 

In  the  morbus  Briglitii  the  result  of  numerous  analyses  in- 
dicates a  decreased  quantity  of  solid  constituents,  a  small 
amount  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
blood.  Sugar  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  pa- 
tients; Mle  appears  in  some  of  the  affections  of  the  liver; 
and  according  to  Gulliver,  pujs  is  ^^found  in  the  blood  in  all 
diseases  in  which  there  is  suppuration,  or  even  inflammatory 
swelling,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever."  But,  worse  than 
all,  this  fluid,  it  seems,  is  sometimes  infested  with  animals. 
Our  author  informs  us  that 
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^^Dr.  Ghiaje,  of  Naples,  has  recently  stated  that  ke  foaiid 
the  polystoma  sanguiculam  in  the  expectorated  blood  of  two 
phthisical  patients  who  were  attached  with  hemoptysis. — 
Some  of  these  small  flat  worms,  which  are  similar  to  leeches;, 
were  floating  about  in  the  serum,  others  attached  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessels." 

The  London  Lancet,  for  1840,  ghres  similar  inses.  Dr. 
Groodfellow  found  an  immense  number  of  animalculse  in  the 
blood  of  a  fever-patient.  In  the  blood  of  a  boy  laboring  un- 
der influenza  Mr.  Bushman  saw  ^''toormj  half  an  mck  longJ* 

*^9n  such  tfaingB  be» 
And  o*erconie  us  lake  a  gmmmer's  cloud, 
WithMit  our  •pociai  wonder!" 

From  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  loo- 
men  it  would  appear  that  the  composition  of  that  fluid  is  ma- 
terially affected  by  pregnancy.  In  density  it  is  diminished; 
the  water,  the  fibrin,  and  the  phosphorized  fat  are  increased, 
while  the  albumen  and  corpuscles  are  diminished.  The  men- 
strual blood  was  subjected  to  analysis  by  Becquerel  and  Ro- 
dier,  and  the  results  are  stated  by  Dr.  Simon  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

^^The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  blood  are,  the  total 
absence  of  fibrin,  and  the  increase  of  the  solid  constituents 
caused  by  the  excess  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  hcemato- 
globulin  was  found  to  be  very  rich  in  hsematin,  combined^ 
undoubtedly^  with  a  considerable  amount  of  hasmaphasin;  the 
coloring  matter  amounted  to  8'3|  of  the  hsBmato-globulin." 

The  blood  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  investigated  with 
great  care  by  several  chemists,  and  the  chief  results  are  quo- 
ted at  the  close  of  this  volume,  where  an  account  is  also 
given  of  lymph  and  chyle.  We  shall  not  follow  him  into 
these  details  having  now  presented  so  much  of  the  work  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  of 
its  character.  As  a  repository  of  facts  in  animal  chemistry, 
no  volume  yet  published  m  our  language  can  compare  with  it. 
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Aet.  Vn. — Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  ddioered  at  St.  George? $  Hoi- 
piUd.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  V.P.R.S.;  Sergeant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Queen;  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  &c.,  >&c.,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1646.  8 
▼o.     pp.  352. 

The  introductory  lecture  to  the  course  of  lectures  com- 
prised in  this  volume  predisposes  one  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
volume  and  of  its  author.  It  breathes  so  kindly  a  spirit, 
manifests  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  inexperienced  young  stu- 
dent, cast  among  strangers  in  a  populous  city,  and  points  out 
with  so  much  good  sense  the  course  of  study  and  behavior 
to  be  observed,  that  the  reader  sets  out  fully  certified  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  author's  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  head.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  is  a  name  familiar 
to  the  American  profession,  and  his  clinical  lectures,  now 
made  available,  will  increase  his  popularity  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  will  be  found  to  be  characterized,  in  a  stri- 
king degree,  by  clearness  of  language,  good  sense,  and  a 
practical  bearing.  The  course  embraces  thirty-nine  lectures 
in  which  the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  Some  of  the 
important  circumstances  connected  with  operative  surgery; 
mortification;  inflammation  of  the  veins;  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  of  the  legs;  corns  and  bunions;  polypi  of  the  nose; 
non-malignant  tumors  of  the  tongue;  paralysis;  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies;  fistula  in  ano;  fatty  steatomatous  tumors; 
sero-cystic  tumors  of  the  breast;  scirrhus  of  the  breast;  the 
administration  of  mercury  in  syphilis;  local  nervous  afifections; 
various  forms  of  local  hysterical  affections;  diseases  of  the 
hip  joint;  tic  douloureux;  hemorrhoids;  prolapsus  and  ex- 
crescences of  the  rectum;  preternatm^al  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani;  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  rectum;  stricture  of 
the  rectum;  malignant  diseases  of  the  rectum;  diseases  of 
the  maxillary  antrum,  and  encysted  tumors. 

Two  lectures  are  taken  up  with  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
important  circumstances  connected  with  operations  in  surge- 
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ry,  and  they  are  lectures  which  will  be  read  with  great  pica- 
sare.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  apposite,  fumishei 
by  the  large  experience  of  the  author.  He  begins  by  re- 
ferring to  the  fact,  that,  while  the  efficacy  of  our  reme- 
dies in  most  cases  of  disease  may  be  a  question,  in  suigi- 
cal  operations  the  success  or  failure  must  be  a  matter  of 
certainty.  If  a  cure  arise  from  an  operation  it  is  attributed 
to  that,  and  that  only;  and  if  a  false  step  be  taken  it  is  appa- 
rent to  the  bystanders,  and  brings  reproach  upon  the  sur- 
geon. We  remember  well  a' case  in  point,  where  a  surgeon 
of  our  acquaintance  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
and  when  he  had  got  into  the  bladder  found  no  stone  there. 
It  is  true  he  was  able  to  refer  to  Dupuytren,  as  having  been 
betrayed  into  a  similar  error;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
avert  from  his  own  head  the  disgrace  of  such  a  blunder.  The 
examples  mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  subjoined  quotation 
place  the  subject  in  a  strong  light: 

^^But  an  operation,  while  it  may  do  good,  may  also  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  A  man  has  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  he  is  suf- 
fering torture;  he  has  nothing  but  a  frightful  death  to  which 
he  can  look  forward.  As  the  least  of  two  evils,  he  is  con- 
tent to  submit  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy:  and,  it  may  be, 
that  in  the  brief  space  of  three  minutes  he  is  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation of  perfect  comfort,  and  that  in  forty-ei^ht  hours  you 
are  able  to  declare  with  confidence  that  his  life  is  perfectly 
safe.  A  man  may  have  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  with  ca- 
rious bone  and  abscesses;  he  may  be  worn  out  by  pain,  by 
perspirations,  sleepless  nights,  and  other  symptoms  of  hectic 
fever.  You  amputate  the  limb;  and  even  on  that  very  night 
he  may  sleep  soundly;  there  may  be  no  more  perspirations; 
and  in  a  week  he  may  be  gaining  flesh,  and  present  the  as- 
pect of  health.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
cases,  in  which  the  patient,  after  lithotomy,  may  die  within 
ibrty-eight  hours,  although  he  might  have  lived — in  misery, 
it  is  true — had  he  been  let  alone,  for  a  year  or  longer.  So, 
in  the  case  of  amputation  for  a  diseased  knee-joint,  the  pa- 
tient, instead  of  recovering,  may  die  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  very  much  sooner  than  he  would  have  done  had 
not  an  operation  been  resorted  to.'' 
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An  accomplished  operator,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  considers  a 
man  who  looks  well  at  all  the  consequences  of  an  operation 
before  he  begins  it,  and  then  thinks  only  of  the  patient,  and 
not  of  the  figure  he  may  be  making  with  the  bystanders. — 
Never,  he  says,  "slur  over  a  single  case;^'  but  before  going 
about  the  operation  consider  well  all  the  accidents  that  may 
occur.  He  also  urges  the  propriety  of  communicating  to  the 
patient  or  his  friends  your  estimate  of  the  dangers  attenling 
the  operation.  And,  very  prudently,  he  cautions  operators 
against  the  error  of  making  light  of  trivial  operations,  remark- 
ing that  fatal  results  have  attended  as  trifling  wounds  as  a 
bee  sting  or  a  leech  bite. 

Hemorrhage,  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  erysipela- 
tous, and  other  forms  of  inflammation,  and  tetanus  are  among 
the  consequences  to  be  dreaded  after  surgical  operations,  and 
all  have  often  lead  to  fatal  terminations.  The  judgment  of 
the  surgeon  is  evinced  in  foreseeing  the  danger'  of  these  oc- 
currences, and  taking  steps  to  prevent  them. 

The  subject  of  mortification  is  treated  at  great  length,  but 
we  pass  it  over,  together  with  a  number  of  other  topics,  in 
order  to  give  some  account  of  the  lecture  devoted  to  the 
local  nervous  aflections,  which  Sir  Benjamin  introduces  with 
the  following  case: 

^'A  middle  aged  lady,  who  had  been  exposed  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  the  operation  of  causes  of  great 
mental  anxiety,  complained  of  a  constant  and  severe  pain,, 
which  she  referred  to  a  spot,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  situation  of  the  false  ribs  of  the  left  side. 
Besides  this  she  was  subject  to  fits,  apparently  connected 
with  hysteria,  and  was  otherwise  in  a  very  impaired  state  of 
health.*^  ''Under  these  circumstances  she  died,  and  on  exam- 
ining the  body  after  death,  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
the  side  to  which  the  pain  had  been  referred.  No  morbid 
appearances  could  be  detected  in  it;  there  was  neither  inflam- 
mation, nor  thickening,  nor  adhesion,  nor  any  morbid  change 
of  structure,  nor  the  slightest  deviation  of  any  kind  from 
the  natural  condition  of  ue  part" 
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Upon  which  he  remarks  as  follows: 

^^Now  such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
is  only  one  of  many  which  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  natural  sensations  of  a  part 
may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  otherwise  perverted,  al- 
though no  disease  exists  in  it  which  our  senses  are  able  to 
detect  either  before  or  after  death." 

Often,  however,  there  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  these  local 
nervous  affections,  as  the  subjoined  instructive  case  will 
testify: 

^^A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the 
year  1808,  complaining  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  inside  of  his 
knee.  The  joint  was  carefully  examined,  but  no  marks  of 
disease  could  be  detected  in  it.  In  the  thigh,  however,  there 
was  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
orange.  This  last  disease  had  scarcely  attracted  the  patient's 
notice.  He  said  that  he  should  be  very  well  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pain  in  the  knee,  and  it  was  not  until  some  trouble 
had  been  taken  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case,  that 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  tumor  was  of  any 
importance.  Soon  after  the  man's  admission.  Sir  Evarard 
Home  (then  Mr.  Home)  applied  a  ligature  round  the  femoral 
artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  On  the  instant  of  the 
artery  being  secured  the  tumor  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  the 
pain  in  the  knee  ceased  also.  Some  untoward  circumstances 
occurred,  and  the  patient  died  about  four  or  five  days  after 
the  operation  was  performed.  On  inspecting  the  limb  after 
death,  the  aneurism  was  found  reduced  to  one-lialf  of  its  for- 
mer size;  some  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  which 
passed  over  it,  and  which  must  have  been  kept  on  the  stretch 
previous  to  the  operation,  were  found  to  terminate  in  the 
part  to  which  the  pain  had  been  referred,  on  the  inside  of 
the  knee;  and  thus  the  cause  of  the  pain  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. It  was,  in  fact,  a  nervous  pain,  existing  where  there 
was  no  disease,  in  consequence  of  pressure '  on  the  nerves 
above." 

Many  analogous  ca'^es  are  recited  in  these  lectures  which 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.    Every  practitioner 
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ui  experience  must  have  met  with  cases  simSar  to  the  foU 
lowing: 

^A  gentleman  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  laboring 
mider  a  severe  pain  in  one  foot:  at  the  same  time  that  some 
other  sensations  to  which  he  was  not  unaccustomed,  indica- 
ted the  existence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach. To  relieve  the  latter  he  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  an 
alkaline  medicine.  Immediately  on  the  acid  in  the  stomach 
having  been  thus  neutralized,  the  pain  in  the  foot  left  him. 

^^The  late  Dr.  WoUaston  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing history: — He  ate  some  ice-cream  after  dinner,  which 
his  stomach  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  digesting.  Sometime 
afterwards,  when  he  had  left  the  dinner-table  to  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  himself  lame  from  a  violent  pain  in 
one  ankle.  Suddenly  he  became  sick;  the  ice-cream  was 
rejected  from  the  stomach;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  in- 
stantaneous relief  of  the  pain  in  the  foot.'' 

The  following  case  is  instructive,  impressing  us,  as  it  does, 
with  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  ail  anomalous  symptoms  that 
may  occur— in  other  words,  of  exercising  our  reasoning  fac- 
ulties in  the  practice  of  our  profession.  It  was  by  a  rigid 
process  of  induction  that  the  author  arrived  at  the  source  of 
the  evil  in  this  case. 

^A  lady  consulted  me  concerning  a  pain  to  which  she  had 
been  for  sometime  subject,  beginning  m  the  left  ankle,  and 
extending  along  the  instep  towards  the  little  toe,  and  also 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  was  described  as  being 
•rcry  severe.  It  was  unattended  by  swelling  or  redness  of 
the  'skin,  but  the  foot  was  tender,  ohe  labored  also  under 
internal  piles,  which  protruded  when  she  was  at  the  water- 
closet,  at  the  same  time  that  she  lost  from  them  sometimes  a 
lai^e  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood.  On  a  more 
particular  inquiry,  I  learned  that  she  was  free  from  pain  in 
the  foot  in  the  morning;  that  the  pain  attacked  her  as  soon 
as  the  first  evacuation  of  the  bowels  had  occasioned  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  piles;  that  it  was  especially  mduced  by  an 
evacuation  of  hard  feces;  and  that  if  she  passed  a  day  with- 
out any  evacuation  at  all  the  pain  in  the  K>ot  never  troubled 
her.    Having  taken  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  pre- 
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scribed  her  the  daily  ose  of  a  lavement  of  cold  water;  that 
she  should  take  the  Ward's  paste  (coufeciio  piperis  composiMyi 
three  times  daily,  and  some  lenitive  electuary  at  bed-time. 
After  having  persevered  in  this  plan  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  she  called  on  me  again.  The  piles  had  now  ceased 
to  bleed,  and  in  other  respects  gave  her  scarcely  any  incon- 
venience. The  pain  in  the  foot  had  entirely  left  her.  She 
observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  produced  bjr  the 
piles  had  abated,  the  pain  in  the  foot  had  abated  also.'' 

When  we  first  read  the  lecture  on  fistula  in  ano  two  years 
ago  we  were  so  struck  with  the  views  of  our  author  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  origm  of  that  disease,  that  we  inserted 
the  lecture  in  this  Journal.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  new  series.  The  lectures  on  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  that  on  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  and  several 
others  in  this  volume,  might  be  profitably  copied  if  we  had 
the  space  at  our  disposal.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in 
the  same  compass  more  useful  matter  than  is  embraced  in 
each  of  these  discourses,  oV  indeed  in  this  volume.  We  the 
less  regret  the  limited  extracts  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
make  from  it,  because  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  in  a  short  time 
find  its  way  into  all  the  medical  libraries  in  the  country. 


Aet.  VIII. — A  DictUmary  of  Practical  Medicine^  comprising  Oeneral 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structure^ 
Sfc.  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited,  with  additions. 
By  Charles  A.  Lex,  M.D.  Kew  Yorli:  Hajrper  and  Biothers,  No. 
82,  Cliff  street.     1645.    8vo.    Parts  I  to  XJII. 

No  medical  production  of  the  age  has  called  forth  from  the 
medical  press  stronger  expressions  of  admiration  than  the 
work  of  which  the  name  is  given  above.  It  is  regarded  with 
a  feeling  of  astonishment  as  the  production  of  one  man.  The  la- 
bor required  for  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  such  extent 
must  be  immense;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  amplitude  of  the 
task  as  the  excellence  of  its  execution,  that  hai  extorted  sueh 
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general  and  warm  applause.  Where  the  field  tobegooye 
over  was  so  broad  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  one  mind 
could  do  justice  to  all  the  topics  presented;  and  yet  each  ar- 
ticle in  the  Dictionary  is  a  monograph  so  perfect  in  itself 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  upon  it  Thirteen 
numbers  of  the  Dictionary  have  now  been  issued,  and  seven 
more  are  expected  to  complete  the  work,  which  will  be  em- 
bodied in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  with  small  print  and 
double  columns,  and  is  offered  to  subsciibers  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price. 

The  value  of  a  work  like  the  above  to  the  practitioner  who 
must  often  be  going  back  to  the  authorities  in  his  professioa^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Here,  in  a  brief  qompajss, 
compressed  into  three  volumes,  and  alphabetically  arranged, 
he  has  a  compendium  of  medical  science  and  practice,  by  a 
physician  of  profound  learning  and  matured  experience.  The 
opinions  it  expresses  are  such  as  he  may  generally  adopt; 
the  practice  such  as  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  laborious- 
ly spent  among  disease,  sanctions;  it  exhibits  medical  sciepce 
as  it  was  the  day  the  articles  came  from  the  author's  pen; 
and  by  the  ample  references  at  the  end  of  each  article  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  prosecute  his  researches  to 
any  desired  extent 

Dr.  Lee,  the  American  editor,  is  known  to  his  countrymen 
as  the  laborious  editor  of  several  works,  and  we  believe  the 
truth  of  our  remark  will  be  concurred  in  by  all,  that  he  has 
touched  no  work  which  has  not  come  from  his  hands  enrich- 
ed and  improved.  The  office  which  Dr.  Lee  has  assigned 
himself  in  his  present  undertaking,  is  to  supply  whatevei  may 
have  been  added  to  our  progressive  science  since  Dr.  Copland 
sent  his  articles  to  the  press,  and  especially  to  add  what  has 
been  done  in  practical  medicine  by  American  physicians. 
Thus  far  he  appears  to  us  to  have  performed  that  office  with 
impartiality  and  judgment  He  has  ransacked  our  medical 
literature,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  Append- 
ed to  Dr.  Copland's  ''bibliography,*'  will  be  found  references 
by  Dr.  Lee  to  every  medical  journal  extant  in  the  Union 
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and  neariy  every  leading  medical  paper  that  has  been  written 
by  his  countrymen. 

We  need  not  insist  upon  the  desirableness  of  such  a  Dic- 
tionary as  this.  Every  practitioner  who  can  spare  the  means 
will  possess  himself  of  iL  Mr.  James  Maxwell,  or  Mr.  F. 
W.  Prescott,  of  this  city,  will  receive  and  transmit  orders 
for  it,  or  for  any  other  medical  work  published  in  this  coun- 
try. They  keep  always  on  hand  an  excellent  stock  of  stan- 
dard medical  books. 


Abt.  IX.— it  Praetioal  Tnatue  om  the  Diseaus  tf  ChUdrm.  By  Jas.  Stzwakv, 
M.D.,  A.M.;  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phynciant  and  Surgeons;  one  of  the 
Consulting  Physicians  of  the  Noithern  Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  Toriq 
Late  Physician  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  «o.,  ftic.  Third  edition,  caielbny 
roYised  and  enlarged.  Mew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  83  Clifie  alreet. 
1846.    8yo.    pp.  544. 

When  a  work  has  passed  to  the  third  edition,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  its  author  may  be 
careless  of  criticism.  The  public  has  then  set  the  broad  seal 
of  its  approbation  upon  it,  and  it  has  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  press.  This  treatise  of  Dr.  Stewart's  is  in  that  envia- 
ble position,  and,  as  we  should  judge,  without  much  of  that 
laudation  by  which  many  a  work  has  been  brought  into  tem- 
porary favor.  In  this  edition  the  Harpers  have  given  us  a 
fine  specimen  of  their  mechanical  skill;  they  have  issued  the 
work  in  a  very  substantial  and  tasteful  style,  as  if  conscious 
that  they  were  sending  abroad  a  book  that  would  be  used. 
The  paper  and  binding  will  bear  to  be  handled,  while  its  mat- 
ter will  instruct  its  readers  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  the  healing  art  The  diseases  of  children — ^so 
rife,  often  so  sudden  in  their  incursion,  and  so  rapid  in  their 
progress — with  what  force  do  they  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathies! We  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  every  new  work 
devoted  to  their  special  elucidation.  We  cannot  be  too  sed- 
ulous in  the  study  of  their  nature  and  cure. 

This  elaborate  work  is  for  sale  at  the  bookstores  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  and  Mr.  Prescott. 
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Report  on  the  Progress  of  Forensic  Medicine. — By  Wm. 
Augustus  Gut,  M.B.,  Cantab.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  Col- 
lege, Physician  to  the  King's  College  Hospital,  &c. 

TOXICOLOGT. 

Poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — The  subject  of  poison- 
ing by  hydrocyanic  acidf  holds  the  same  place,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, as  it  did  in  the  former  report.  No  less  than  five 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  the  English  journals  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  Of  four  of  these  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  full  account,  adding  such  additional  facts  and  observations 
as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  cases  themselves,  or  from  the  com- 
mentaries which  accompany  them. 

Tuxf  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Prussic  Acid^  by  Mr.  Nunn&- 
4y,  of  Leeds. — Two  interesting,  instructive,  and  minutely  de- 
tailed cases  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  were  communicated  to 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Thomas 
Nunneley,  of  Leeds.  The  particulars  of  the  first  case  are 
condensed  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  inquest  held 
upon  the  body;  those  of  the  second  ease,  which  terminated 
favorably,  chiefly  the  man's  own  account. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  first  case,  as  gleaned  from 
Mr.  Nunneley 's  communication,  are  as  follows: 

The  deceased  purchased  of  a  druggist  an  ounce  of  prussic 
acidi  labelled  ^Scheele's  strength,'  but  which  was  subsequent- 
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\y  proved  by  careful  analysis  to  contain  only  1  "5  percent 
Of  this  it  would  seem  probable^  that  five  drachms  and  a  half 
were  swallowed  by  the  deceased,  as  the  bottle  when  found 
on  his  person  contained  two  and  a  half  drachms.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  poison  was  swallowed  are  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity;  but  from  a  comparison  of  all  the 
facts  detailed  in  evidence,  or  observed  by  Mr.  Nunneley  him- 
self, it  is  most  probable  that  the  deceased  poured  the  poison 
into  a  tumbler  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  swallowed  it,  rinsed  the  glass  out,  threw  the 
water  used  for  this  purpose  into  and  about  a  spittoon,  re- 
placed the  stopper  in  the  bottle,  and  put  the  bottle  into  his 
pocket,  ran  up  stairs  with  the  tumbler  to  a  room  on  the  floor 
above,  placed  the  tumbler  on  a  table,  and  then  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa  at  the  end  most  remote  from  the  part  of  the  table 
on  which  he  had  set  the  glass.  About  three  minutes  from 
the  time  the  deceased  was  heard  to  enter  the  lower  room, 
he  was  found  by  one  of  the  witnesses  (Mr.  Tennant)  lying 
on  his  back  on  the  sofa,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  him 
enter  the  room,  'he  sprang  up,  and  sat  upon-an-end.'  He  did 
not  speak,  but  appeared  like  a  man  who  was  suffering  from 
an  excess  of  drink.  Mr.  Tennant  then  left  the  room,  and 
returned  almost  immediately,  when  he  found  the  deceased  sit- 
ting in  the  same  position,  with  the  exception  that  he  was  re- 
clining on  the  riuht  side,  with  his  head  on  tlie  sofa  cushion. 
Mr.  Tennant  then  said,  'You  seem  ill,  sir,'  when  he  made  an 
attempt  to  speak,  but  was  not  intelli«^ible.  The  witness  then 
went  close  up  to  him,  and  siiid,  'You  must  excuse  my  inter- 
fering with  you,  but  you  seem  very  ill,'  and  then  asked  if  he 
could  be  of  any  assistance  to  him,  if  he  mi^ht  fetch  a  doctor. 
The  deceased  in  reply  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said, 
'Oh  no,  it  is  too  late,  it  is  too  late.'  These  were  the  only 
words  he  uttered.  Mr.  Tennant  then  rang  the  bell  for  the 
landlady  who  attendpd  the  deceased,  while  Mr.  Tennant  ran 
for  a  iH?(iical  man.  In  her  evidence  she  stated,  that  she 
thought  the  deceased  was  in  a  fit,  and  accordingly  loosed  his 
handlcerchief  and  collar,  and  bathed  his  head  with  brandy. 
In  about  five  minutes  from  Mr.  Tennant's  leaving  the  room, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  de- 
ceased was  heard  to  enter  the  house,  Mr.  Nunneley  arrived. 
He  found  the  deceased  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  resting  on  his 
right  side,  unable  to  speak,  and  apparently  unconscious,  but 
the  pulse  was  still  beating  slowly,  but  distinctly.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  stairs,  near  the  door  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Nunneley  thought  he  detected  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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but  on  going  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  the  deceased  was, 
he  could  not  detect  it  in  consequence  of  the  strong  odor  of 
the  brandy,  which  had  been  used  to  bathe  the  head  of  the 
deceased.  Suspecting  that  the  deceased  had  taken  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  no  time  was  lost  in  dashing  cold  water  upon  him, 
which  'decidedly  roused  him.'  This  remedy  was  repeated 
with  effect  several  successive  times;  '•it  roused  him,  and  he 
took  a  deep  inspiration.'  Ammonia  was  also  administered, 
and  freely  applied  to  his  chest.  A  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chlorine  was  also  given;  and  the  feet  and  legs  placed 
in  a  hot  mustard  bath.  The  deceased  was  conscious  of  the 
administration  of  the  ammonia.  In  spile  of  these  remedies, 
however,  'he  gradually  became  stiller,  and  sank;  his  legs, 
arms,  and  chest  were  slightly  convulsed,  the  upper  extremi- 
ties more  than  the  lower,  and  the  jaw  was  fixed;  the  eyes 
were  prominent  and  staring,  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated; 
but  before  death  they  became  much  less  so;  they  were  glas- 
sy. The  countenance  was  pufied  up  and  dark,  rather  purple. 
There  was  some  foam  about  the  mouth;  he  breathed  slowly 
and  convulsively,  something  like  violent  sobbing.  The  blood- 
vessels were  injected,  and  ,  the  whole  of  the  countenance 
bloated.  The  hands  were  partially  contracted,  the  fingers 
rigid,  and  about  the  nails  of  a  dark  load  color.'  The  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Nunneley  and  the 
death  of  the  patient  amounted  to  abouV  half  an  hour;  it 
therefore  follows,  that  he  survived  the  taking  of  tlie  poison 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  body  five  hours  and  a  half  after 
death: 

External  appearances, — Body  still  warm;  upper  parts  pal- 
lid, but  all  the  depending  portions  livid,  the  cutaneous  vems, 
especially  those  of  the  legs,  filled  with  fluid  blood;  the  limbs 
about  as  rigid  as  is  usual  at  the  same  period  after  death;  the 
fingers,  at  the  root  of  the  nails  discolored;  the  countenance 
placid,  but  somewhat  tui;gid;  the  eyelids  closed;  the  eyes 
prominent  and  glassy;  the  pupils  moderately  dilated;  the  jaws 
contracted,  and  the  lips  closed.  '•There  was  the  odor  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  in  the  room  near  the  body.  The  degree, 
however,  in  which  this  could  be  perceived  by  those  present, 
on  applying  in  succession  the  nose  to  the  nostrils  of  the  de- 
ceased, diiTered  materially;  by  Dr.  P.  Smith  very  strongly; 
by  myself  decidedly,  but  not  what  I  should  call  strongly; 
and  by  the  other  two  gentlemen,  scarcely,  if  at  all;  indeed, 
they  could  not  say   they  did  perceive  it.'    Elsewhere,  Mr. 
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Nunneley  says,  ^It  (the  odor)  was  perceptible  to  tny  nostrils 
even  before  the  body  was  opened.  It  was  so  strong  that  I 
had  an  effect  from  it  for  some  hours  afterwards;  that  is,  con- 
striction about  the  pharynx.' 

Abdomen. — On  opening  the  peritoneum,  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  was  instantly  perceptible  in  any  part  of  the 
room;  but  most  distinctly  close  to  the  stomach.  All  the  vis- 
cera healthy.  No  odor  of  the  acid  in  the  intestines;  but  a 
sour  smell,  with  an  exceedingly  strong  odor  of  the  acid  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  contained  rather 
more  than  a  pint  of  half  digested  matter  (he  hiid  eaten  a 
hearty  breakfast  about  two  hours  and  a  half  before  taking 
the  acid),  and  its  mucous  membrane  exhibited  the  turgea- 
cence  of  the  vessels  usual  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

Chest. — Lungs  healthy;  large  bronchial  tubes  filled  with 
reddish  frothy  serum.  Heart  healthy,  but  completely  disten* 
ded  on  both  sides  with  dark  fluid  blood. 

Head. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid;  serous  ef- 
fusion on  the  surface  and  into  the  ventricles;  substance  of 
the  brain  firm,  perhaps  rather  more  so  than  usual. 

The  chemical  analysis  was  performed  by  Mr.  West  The 
substances  submitted  to  analysis  were  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  the  matters  contained  in  about  fifteen  inches  of  the 
ileum,  two  ounces  of  blood  from  each  side  of  the  heart,  and 
three  drachms  of  serum  from  the  brain. 

Contents  of  the  Stomach. — Strong  acid  reaction;  marked 
odor  of  prussic  acid;  decided  reaction  with  the  silver  and 
iron  tests;  four-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid; 
equal  to  twenty-seven  grains  of  medicinal  acid  of  1*5  per 
cent,  (the  strength  of  the  acid  in  the  bottle),  were  obtained 
from  the  contents.  From  experiments  on  the  contents  of  the 
ileum,  the  blood  and  the  serum  of  the  brain,  Mr.  West  states 
that  he  thought  himself  ^warranted  in  stating,  the  arterial 
blood,  and  the  fluid  from  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  the  ileum,  to  contain  a  distinct,  though  very  slight  trace 
of  hydrocyanic  acid;  the  venous  blood  none.'  This  fact  is 
inferred  from  the  production  of  a  film  upon  a  drop  of  nitrate 
of  silver  inverted  over  the  substances  in  question.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  ileum  precipi> 
tated  nitrate  of  silver,  but  did  not  yield  Prussian  blue:  the 
liquid  distilled  from  the  art6rial  blood  and  serum,  neither  aflTec- 
ted  the  silver  test,  nor  yielded  Prussian  blue.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  these 
fluids  must  be  considered  to  be  full  as  doubtful  as  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  would  make  it.    The  parties  present  thought 
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that  they  perceived  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  in  the  serum 
from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  'Mr.  Nunneley  with  some 
hesitation,  but  still  he  thought  he  could  perceive  it;  Dr.  P. 
Smith  perceived  it  so  decidedly  as  to  have  no  hesitation 
about  it.' 

Such  is  a  careful  abstract  of  this  extremely  interesting 
case.  Some  observations  communicated  by  Mr.  Nunneley 
to  the  succeeding  number  of  the  same  journal,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  proper  place. 

The  second  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  reported  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Nunneley  will  be  found  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  August  13th,  1845.  When  Mr. 
Nunneley  saw  the  patient  the  symptoms  had  passed  away, 
but  'he  was  able  to  give  a  detailed  and  perfectly  natural  ac- 
count of  the  whole  transaction,  and  of  his  feelings,  at  the 
time  of  becoming  insensible.  This  he  repeated  the  next  day, 
and  the  different  parts  of  it  were  so  confirmed  by  different 
persons,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy.' 
The  patient,  a  book-keeper  in  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, 40  years  of  age,  bought  three-penny  worth  of  prus- 
sic acid  under  the  pretence  of  poisoning  animals,  and  on  go- 
ing to  bed  at  night  undressed  himself  by  the  bedside,  nearly 
filled  a  wine-glass  wiih  gin,  emptied  the  bottle  containing  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  into  the  glass,  corked  the  bottle,  and  placed 
it  on  the  chimney-piece,  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
which  he  set  down,  then  threw  down  the  bed-clothes,  got  in- 
to bed,  and  covered  himself  up.  He  now  said  to  his  wife, 
*Well,  Bessy,  I  have  taken  something,  and  it  will  be  all  over 
with  me  in  a  few  minutes.'  She  immediately  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  ran  screaming  to  the  door.  When  she  left  the  bed, 
the  child,  who  was  frightened,  crept  to  its  father,  and  said  to 
him,  as  he  informed  Mr.  Nunneley,  ^Father,  don't  leave  me;' 
to  which  he  replied,  putting  his  arms  around  it,  *No,  my  dear, 
I  won't  leave  you.'  He  now  perceived  his  jaws  becoming 
stiff,  and  crammed  the  sheet  between  his  teeth,  thinking,  as 
he  said,  that  he  would* like  something  to  hold  by:  he  felt  his 
jaws  becoming  stiffer  and  tighter,  vyhicli  was  all  he  was  con- 
jscious  of  until  the  water  was  dashed  in  fiis  face,  when  he 
raised  himself,  and  to  his  surprise,  found  several  persons 
round  the  bed.  He  had  no  idea  how  long  he  had  been  un- 
conscious, and  said  that  he  felt  no  pain  till  the  water  was 
dashed  upon  his  face;  trie  sensation  he  then  felt,  he  said,  was 
most  awful,  he  could  not  describe  it    About  two  minutes 
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from  the  time  the  poison  was  taken  the  wife  returned^  and 
found  her  husband  lying  upon  his  back,  insensible,  breathing 
hard,  the  eyes  wide  open  and  staring,  the  face  ^black  red.' 
In  about  ten  minutes  from  the  swallowing  of  the  poison  Mr. 
Bishop  reached  the  house,  and  found  the  man  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  the  face  rather  pale,  and  covered  with  large  drops  of 
sweat,  the  arms  rigid,  the  hands  half  extended,  tlie  jaws  so 
firmly  closed  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  an  emetic  of  sul- 
phaf^  of  zinc.  Mr.  Bishop  immediately  dashed  cold  water 
over  the  head  and  neck,  when  the  man  raised  himself  up  and 
became  sensible;  ammonia  was  then  rubbed  over  the  hands, 
the  smell  of  which  he  quickly  perceived,  and  said  he  felt 
better  for  it,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  administered;  vom- 
iting soon  followed,  the  matter  ejected  smelling  strongly  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  About  a  pint  of  blood  was  next  taken 
from  the  arm,  which  had  a  muddy-red  brick  tint,  and  coagu- 
lated as  usual.  There  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
blood  having  an  odor  of  prussic  acid,  but  the  poison  could  not 
be  detected  in  it  by  chemical  tests.  The  strength  of  the 
acid  was  found  to  be  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  real 
acid.  The  quantity  of  acid  taken  was  estimated  at  40  drops, 
so  that  the  man  must  have  taken  nearly  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  Twenty  minims  of  the  same  pre- 
preparation  destroyed  a  small  half-grown  mongrel  dog  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  a  full-sized  terrier  bitch  in  one 
minute. 

A  report  of  the  same  case  by  Mr.  Edward  Bishop,  surgeon 
of  KirkstalU  agreeing  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the 
foregoing,  will  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  20th  of  September, 
1845. 

Tux)  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid^  by  Mr,  Hicks^ 
of  Netvington. — Mr.  James  Hicks  of  Newington,  has  made 
an  important  addition    to  our   knowledge   of  the   effects   of 

Erussic  acid,  by  the  publication  of  two  cases,  accompanied 
y  some  judicious  comments,  in  the  pages  of  the  Medical 
Gazette.  The  first  case  is  an  abridgement  of  one  published 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Gazette;  the  second  is  related  for 
the  first  time,  from  memory.  The  following  are  the  leading 
particulars  of  the  first  case.  A  female,  about  22  years  of 
age,  swallowed  a  draught  containing,  as  ascertained  by  anal- 
ysis, ntne-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  anhydrous  acid.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  of  the  father,  who  was  present 
when  the  medicine  was  tak-  n,  that,  on  swallowing  it,  the  girl 
started  up,  threw  her  jiands  over  her  head,  drew  a  deep  gasp- 
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ing  breath,  stood  for  a  second,  and,  then,  i-unning  forward 
for  a  short  distance  with  great  violence,  fell  with  her  head 
first  to  the  ground,  after  which  she  never  moved,  but  contin- 
ued to  make  a  moaning  noise  for  five  minutes  afterwards. 
On  Mr.  Hicks's  arrival  he  found  the  girl  lying  on  her  back, 
perfectly  insensible,  with  her  teeth  clenched,  foam  issuing 
from  her  mouth,  and  the  face  so  greatly  congested  as  to  be 
almost  purple;  the  breathing  was  slow,  laborious,  and  at  long 
intervals;  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
indistinct;  the  eyelids  were  partly  closed,  the  eyes  appearing 
as  if  pushed  forward  between  them,  the  pupils  fully  dilated 
and  insensible  to  light;  the  body  was  so  strongly  convulsed 
that  the  head  seemed  buried  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
arms  were  nearly  turned  round  by  the  action  of  the  pronator 
muscles.  Mr.  Hicks's*  first  impression  was,  that  the  patient 
was  laboring  under  «»ome  form  of  epilepsy;  but  having  as- 
certained that  the  symptoms  came  on  immediately  after  ta- 
king a  dose  of  medicine,  he  was  soon  convinced,  by  the  taste 
and  smell  of  the  liquid,  that  she  had  taken  prussic  acid.  Am- 
monia was  accordingly  applied  to  the  nostrils,  the  cold  aflTu- 
sion  to  the  head,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  admin- 
ister some  brandy  and  ammonia.  In  spite  of  this  treatment 
Hhe  breathing  became  gradually  slower,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals, until  it  entirely  ceased,  death  appearing  to  have  been 
caused,  in  this  instance,  by  the  perfect  inability  of  the  pa- 
tient to  get  air  into  the  lungs  by  inspiration;  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  between  taking  the  poison  and  death  being  twen- 
ty minutes. 

The  body  was  examined  ninety  hours  after  death,  and 
presented  the  following  appearances.  Externally  it  had  much 
the  appearance  of  that  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  asphyxia; 
the  teeth  were  clenched,  the  mouth  covered  with  foam,  the 
face  of  a  dusky  red  hue,  and  the  whole  of  the  depending 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  dark  purple  or  violet  color.  The  in- 
ternal appearances  were  as  follows: 

Head. — The  dura  mater  and  sinuses  much  congested,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bram  dotted  with  fluid  black  blood, 
the  ventricles  empty,  and  the  plexus  choroides  pale  and  blood- 
less.    No  odor  of  prussic  acid  perceptible. 

Chest, — Odor  of  prussic  acid  distinctly  perceptible,  far 
more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  lungs  healthy, 
but  much  congested;  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  loaded 
with  blood;  the  aorta  empty;  the  blood  fluid  and  very  black. 

Abdomen, — Stomach  containing  about  four  ounces  of  fluid, 
smelling  strongly  of  prussic  acid;  its  lining  membrane,   wi^ 
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the  exception  of  a  small  red  patch  on  the  posterior  part, 
near  the  cardiac  orifice,  healthy;  the  kidneys  much  conges- 
ted, and  of  a  dark  pinkish  hue;  the  rest  of  the  viscera 
healthy. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  examined  five  days  af- 
ter death.  The  odor  of  prussic  acid  was  still  perceptible, 
and  the  poison  was  detected  by  the  iron  and  silver  test.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  the  poison  taken  did  not 
exceed  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  anhydrous  acid,  a  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  1 8  grains  of  Scheele's  acid,  or  45  of  the 
pharmacopoEial  acid,  the  former  of  which  contains  five  per 
cent.,  and  the  latter  two  per  cent. 

A  report  of  this  case,difl'ering  but  little  from  that  published  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Hicks  to  the 
Lancet,  and  is  followed  by  a. short  account  of  the  same  case 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Watson  and  communicated  by  Dr.  Lethe- 
by.  The  only  discrepancies  which  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  are  the  following: 

1.  The  prussic  acid  lotion,  which  was  taken  by  mistake, 
contained,  according  to  Mr.  Hicks,  three  grains  and  a  half 
of  anhydrous  acid;  but  according  to  Dr.  I^theby's  analysis, 
four  grains.  The  fourth  jjart,  therefore,  would  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  firsi  estimate,  rather  less  than  nine-tenths 
of  a  grain;  and,  according  to  the  second,  one  grain. 

2.  Mr.  Hicks  states  that  death  took  place  in  twenty  min- 
utes; Dr.  Letheby,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  ^just  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  time  of  her  taking  the  medicine.' 

3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  that  the  odor  of  the  prus- 
sic acid  was  distinctly  perceptible,  in  the  chest,  we  are  told 
that  'this  was  still  more  marked  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
pericardium.' 

4.  The  chief  discrepancy,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
description  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  Dr.  Letheby 
says,  Uhe  stomach  contained  two  ounces  of  a  thick  whitish 
fluid,  apparently  composed  of  biscuit  and  water.  Neither  of 
the  three  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named  (Messrs.  Watson, 
Waterworth,  and  Hicks),  could  detect  any  odor  of  prussic 
acid;  but  it  was  evident  to  myself,  even  on  the  following  day. 
On  subjecting  it,  however,  to  a  chemical  analysis,  I  could 
but  barely  recognise  the  presence  of  this  poison.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  stomach  presented  those  marks  of  ecchymosis 
which  I  have  noticed  and  described  in  my  three  former  ca- 
ses.' The  following  facts  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
case.  The  deceased  did  not  speak  after  taking  the  poison.  ' 
She  was  not  sick^-nor  were  the  f»ces  or  urine  expelled. 
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The  absence  of  the  shriek  or  scream  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. 

Mr.  Hicks's  second  case  is  as  follows:  ^A  girl  having 
quarrelled  with  her  lover,  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  the  room, 
on  account,  as  she  stated,  of  feeling  faint;  but  she  had  not 
done  so  more  than  a  minute  when  she  was  ohserved  to  throw 
her  hands  over  her  head,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground;  the 
breathing  for  a  time  was  quite  imperceptible,  when,  after  ma- 
king a  few  gasps  for  breath,  she  died  five  minutes  after  ta- 
king the  poison,  without  having  been  in  the  least  convulsed 
from  the  first.  Within  a  short  time  after  she  died  I  arrived 
at  the  house;  at  this  time  the  body  was  still  warm,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pallid  state  of  the  countenance,  there  was 
not  an  unnatural  appearance  to  be  seen  about  the  corpse.  It 
appears  in  this  case  that  the  girl  took  the  poison  as  soon  as 
she  had  left  the  room,  and  that  she  merely  complained  of 
feeling  faint  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  were,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dose  was  large, 
being  an  ounce  of  Scheele's,  she  had  sufficient  time  to  put 
the  bottle  into  the  front  of  her  dress  prior  to  volition  being 
destroyed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  no  convul- 
sions, neither  was  there  any  scream,  the  girl  falling  down 
without  making  any  noise  whatever.' 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Pimssic  Acid^  by  Dr,  Guy. — This 
case,  of  which  the  leading  particulars  are  stated  below,  is  in- 
teresting, first,  by  showing  that  a  considerable  interval  of 
perfect  consciousness,  and  complete  command  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  may  intervene  between  the  swallowing  of  a 
large  dose  of  the  acid  and  the  development  of  its  character- 
istic efieccs;  and,  secondly,  as  an  instance  of  attempted  sui- 
cide, in  which  the  impulse  to  the  commission  of  the  act  pre- 
ceded the  act  itself  by  a  very  short  interval  of  time. 

There  are  some  few  facts  of  importance  established  by 
the  foregoing  cases  which  deserve  to  be  briefly  considered. 
This  will  be  best  done  under  distinct  heads. 

Symptoms. — The  Shriek. — The  preceding  cases  give  no 
confirmation  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  shriek  as  a 
symptom  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.  In  Mr.  Nunneley's 
fatal  case  no  shriek  was  heard,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
from  the  facts  detailed  in  evidence  that  any  could  have  been 
uttered.  The  shriek  was  also  absent  in  Mr.  Nunneley's  se- 
cond case,  in  both  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Hicks,  and  in 
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Dr.  Guy's  case.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand 
whence  the  strong  impression  which  has  existed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  symptom  could  have  arisen.  It  is  certainly 
not  from  observation  in  the  human  subject,  unless  indeed 
the  exclamations  uttered  in  one  or  two  reported  cases,  or 
the  loud  gasping  inspirations  observed  in  other  instances, 
have  been  confounded  with  a  scream  or  shriek;  so  far  from 
the  shriek  being  a  common  symptom,  Mr.  Hicks  says,  'Al- 
though I  have  read  over  every  case  published  in  the  different 
works  on  poison  and  medical  jurisprudence,  I  have  not  found 
a  single  instance  where  a  shriek  has  been  mentioned  as  oc- 
curring prior  to  death.'  In  animals,  moreover,  the  shriek, 
though  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, is  by  no  means  a  constaYit  symptom.  Even  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Belaney,  a  shriek  is  reported  to  have  been 
uttered,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made  out  that  the 
scream  or  shriek  was  a  symptom  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
It  is  fully  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  her  case  it  was  a 
simple  expression  of  alarm  on  finding  that  she  had  swallowed 
some  of  'that  hot  drink,'  of  the  fatal  properties  of  which  she 
was  probably  jiot  ignorant.  In  the  case  of  Sarah  Hart, 
the  noise  which  alarmed  her  neighbor  was  not  a  shriek,  but 
'a  moan  or  stifled  groan,' — probably  the  loud  gasping  inspi- 
ration which  was  so  marked  a  symptom  in  Dr.  Guy's  case. 

Acts  of  Volition, — The  foregoing  cases  form  a  very  useful 
addition  to  our  information  on  this  subject  In  Mr.  Hicks's 
second  case  the  girl  threw  her  hands  over  her  head,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  after  a  few  gasping  respirations  died  in  five 
minutes.  The  only  act  of  volition  consisted  in  placing  the 
bottle  in  the  front  part  of  her  dress.  His  first  case  was 
marked  by  strong  muscular  contractions  but  by  no  act  of  vo- 
lition. The  girl  started  up,  threw  her  hands  over  her  head, 
drew  a  deep  gasping  breath,  stood  for  a  second,  and  then, 
running  forward  for  a  short  distance  with  great  violence,  fell 
with  her  head  first  to  the  ground,  after  which  she  never 
moved,  but  continued  to  make  a  murmuring  noise  for  five 
minutes  afterwards.  She  died  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes. 
The  other  three  cases  were  characterized  by  the  performance 
of  several  acts  of  volition.  After  a  dose  of  prussic  acid 
which  under  less  favorable  circumstances  would  probably 
have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  young  lad,  whose  case  is  recor- 
ded by  Dr.  Guy,  after  swallowing  the  poison  got  out  of  bed, 
walked  round  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  a*  chest  of  dra^'ers  at 
some  little  distance  from  it,  placed  the  stopper  very  firmly  in 
the   bottle,  laid  it  on  the  drawers,  walked  back  to  bed,  sat  on 
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the  side  of  it,  and  then  for  the  first  time  lost  all  conscious- 
ness. Mr.  Nunneley's  cases  are  still  more  remarkable,  as 
the  patients  not  only  moved  about,  but  spoke  and  answered 
questions  after  taking  the  one  a  fatal,  the  other  a  large,  dose 
of  prussic  acid.  The  two  cases  were  among  the  most  re- 
markable and  instructive  yet  recorded.  For  the  several  acts 
of  volition  performed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cases 
themselves.  The  fact,  that  both  patients  enjoyed  the  use  of 
speech  for  some  little  time  after  taking  the  poison,  is  well  wor- 
thy of  remark.  The  subject  of  the  first  case  answered  a 
question  addressed  to  him  some  minutes  after  he  had  swallow- 
ed the  poison,  and  the  man  who  recovered  retained  the  use 
of  his  speech  till  the  jaws  gradually  closed.  If  these  facts 
had  been  known  to  the  profession  before  the  trial  of  Belaney, 
the  medical  witnesses  would  not  have  expressed  themselves 
in  such  decided  terms  as  to  the  improbability  of  voluntary 
motion  or  speech  after  the  utterance  of  the  shriek,  especially 
if  they  had  formed  the  very  feasible  opinion  just  expressed, 
that  the  shriek  might  not,  after  all,  have  been  a  symptom  of 
the  poisoning,  but  merely  an  expression  of  terror  uttered  du- 
ring the  interval  of  perfect  consciousness  and  self-command 
which  so  often  follows  immediately  on  the  swallowing  of  the 
poison. 

Duration, — In  Mr.  Nunneley's  first  case,  the  duration,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
in  Mr.  Hicks's  first  case  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  his 
second  case  five  minutes. 

Dose  in  Fatal  Cases.  Smallest  Fatal  Dose, — In  Mr.  Nun- 
neley's fatal  case,  the  quantity  could  not  be  ascertained.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  amounted  to  four  drachms  and  a 
half  of  acid  containing  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  pure  an- 
hydrous acid.  One  ounce  had  been  purchased,  and  the  bot- 
tle when  found  contained  two  drachms  and  a  half.  At  any 
rate,  this  ^  case  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  small- 
est dose  which  may  prove  fatal.  In  Mr.  Hicks's  first  case 
the  fatal  dose  did  not  exceed  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhy- 
drous acid,  or,  according  to  Doctor  Letheby's  analysis,  one 
grain. 

Quantity  taken  in^Casesof  Recovery. — In  Mr.  Nunneley's 
second  case,  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  acid  taken  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  West  at  one  grain  and  a  half.  In  Dr.  Guy's  case, 
neither^the  quantity  nor  the  strength  of  the  preparation  could 
be  ascertained.    .    . 
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Trkatkent.  Cold  Affusion. — Of  all  the  remedies  I  am 
acquainted  with,'  says  Mr.  Nunneley,  4  should  be  disposed 
to  place  most  reliance  upon  cold  affusion.  In  this  instance 
(the  fatal  case)  more  effect  was  produced  by  the  dashing  of 
cold  water  than  by  any  other  means.'  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  remedy,  Mr.  Nunneley  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: ^Some  years  ago  I  well  recollect  taking  a  large  New- 
foundland dog  to  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  giving  him  upwards 
of  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  originally  of  Scheele's 
strength,  but  having  been  kept  some  time,  it  had  probably 
lost  something  of  its  strength,  yet,  I  am  convinced,  was  suf- 
ficiently potent  to  destroy  life.  He  almost  immediately  be- 
gan to  stagger,  when  two  of  us  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and 
threw  him  into  the  water,  in  which  he  swam  about  for  a 
time,  and  presently  came  out,  not  much  the  worse  for  the 
dose. 

Tests. — Mr.  Nunneley,  in  citing  Mr.  West's  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in   the  fatal  case  reported  by  him, 

'  impugns  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  in  toxicological 
works,  that  the  cyanide  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  cold,  thou^ 
soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  Dr.  West  says,  'I  applied  the 
acid,  cold,  to  the  washed  precipitate,  and  found  it  to  dissolve 
without  heat.  1  formed  a  fresh  portion  of  cyanide  from 
some  of  Scheele's  acid;  this  also  dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  supposed  insolubility  is  at  most 
a  matter  of  proportion,  and  should  not  be  described  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  cyanide.'  Mr.  Nunneley  corroborates 
this  statement    *"!  have   tried   the  eiiect  of  nitric  acid  upon 

*  cyanide  of  silver,  made  with  hydrocyanic  acid  of  different 
strengths,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  of  different 
strengths,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is,  as  stated,  only  a  ques- 
tion of  proportion.  If  the  precipitate  is  not  very  copious, 
and  occasioned  by  only  weak  solutions  of  the  acid  and  salts, 
then  cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  even  if  the  acid  be  not  of 
the  strongest;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  precipitated  cy- 
anide be  abundant,  in  large  flakes,  and  made  from  stronger 
solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  then 
concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid  is  required  for  its  solution.' 
[This  statement  is  correct,  and  as  it  affects  the  value  of  a 
very  delicate  test,  on  which  much  reliance  is  placed,  it  is  not 
unimportant.] 

Mr.  Hicks  has  tested  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  iron  and 
silver  tests,  and  of  the  odor  of  the  acid.  When  the  tests 
were  added  to  the  solution  of  the  acid  the  limit  in  the  case  of 
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the  iron  test  was  1  minim  of  prussic  acid  to  |  iv  distilled 
water:  in  the  case  of  the  silver  test,  I  minim  to  Jxvj,  with 
which  quantity  a  milkiness  was  obtained.  There  was  a  faint 
color  when  the  proportion  was  I  minim  to  |  iv^  and  a  doubt- 
ful result  with  |viij  and  5xvj.  When  watch-glasses  moist- 
ened with  cayistic  potash  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
respectively,  were  held  over  the  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  sulphate  of  iron  and  muriatic  acid  being  subsequently 
added  to  the  liq.  potass®,  the  iron  test  gave  ^traces'  of  its 
characteristic  action  with  1  minim  in  5  ^"ji  ^^^  ^^^  silver 
test  a  film  with  as  high  a  degree  of  dilutation  as  1  minim  in 
5  xxxij.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  modification  of 
the  iron  and  silver  tests  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  possesses, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  greater  delicacy  than  the  same  tests 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid.  Mr.  ificks  has  also  institu- 
ted some  experiments,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  value 
of  this  modification  of  the  iron  and  silver  tests  as  applied  im- 
mediately, and  without  previous  distillation,  to  the  human 
body  or  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  Mr.  Hicks's  experi- 
ments: 

1.  The  stomach  of  a  dog,  which  had  been  killed  by  three 
drachms  of  prussic  acid,  after  being  well  washed  and  allowed 
to  remain  sometime  in  water,  was  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  over  which  a  watch-glass,  moistened  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  was  placed.  In  ten  minutes  a  white  film  of  the  cy- 
anide of  silver  was  deposited  on  the  glass. 

2.  A  cat  was  killed  by  20  minims  of  Scheele's  acid  pour- 
ed into  the  mouth.  Eight  hours  after  death,  a  small  aper- 
ture was  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  a  watch-glass 
accurately  fitted  over  it  In  half  an  hour  a  white  margin 
was  formed,  and,  in  an  hour,  the  whole  portion  wetted  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  was  covered  with  a  distinct  film  of  the  cy- 
anide, perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
the  acid  when  boiled.  The  iron  test  subsequently  applied, 
gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  chest,  the  stomach,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  mouth,  were  then  placed  in  a  bottle,  and,  on  the  glass- 
es being  applied  accurately,  the  presence  of  the  acid  was  indica- 
ted by  both  tests.  But,  on  submittingthe  same  to  distillation, 
it  could  not  be  detected  in  the  distilled  liquor,  either  by  the 
odor,  or  by  the  iron  and  silver  tests. 

3.  The  third  experiment  consisted  in  pouring  into  the 
stomach  of  a  man,  who  had  recently  died,  half  a  pint  of  por- 
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ter  mixed  with  half  a  drachm  of  Scheele's  acid,  containing  4 
per  cent,  or  1*13  grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  It  was  laid  in  a 
cool  place^  and  examined  two  days  after.  The  liquid^  which 
had  a  beery  smell,  but  no  odor  of  prussic  acid,  was  put  into 
two  bottles,  over  the  mouths  of  which  strips  of  glass  moist- 
ened with  liq.  potasssB  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  were 
placed.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  most  decided  proofs  were 
obtained  of  the  presence  of  the  acid,  by  the  formation  of 
white  cyanide  of  silver  in  the  one  and  Prussian  blue  in  the 
other,  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  ferri  sulphas  and  muri- 
atic acid. 

Odor. — Mr.  West,  who  performed  the  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  the  other  fluids  taken  from  the  bo- 
dy, in  the  fatal  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  says,  "-l  have 
distilled  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  at  this  time, 
twenty-three  days  after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  find 
the  smell,  the  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  Prus- 
sian blue  precipitate.  All  these  are  produced,  apparently,  in 
the  same  degree  as  at  first.  This  case  is,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  the  common  notion  of  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
acid.' 

Mr.  Hicks,  in  the  course  of  his  comments  on  the  first  case 
reported  in  the  Medical  Gazette  (New  Series,  No.  14),  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  odor  of  the  poison  was  more 
distinctly  perceived  on  opening  the  chest  than  even  in  the  ab- 
domen, ^nd  he  corroboiates  this  statement  by  experiments 
on  animals.  ""In  many  instances,'  he  says,  'where  I  have  de- 
stroyed rats,  the  quantity  has  not  exceeded  four  minims  of 
Scheele's  acid;  still,  on  opening  the  chest  immediately  after 
death,  as  soon  as  all  the  signs  of  life  had  disappeared,  the 
odor  has  been  distinctly  recognized  in  that  cavity,  even  when 
not  at  all  presented  in  the  stomach.' 

Experiments  on  Animals. — The  following  observations  form 

Eart  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  commentary  on  the  case  reported  by 
im  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal:  ''Oat  of 
the  great  number  of  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  which  I  have  de- 
stroyed by  the  acid,  I  believe  the  majority  did  not  shriek. — 
In  some  the  effect  is  almost  instantaneous, — a  few  violent 
struggles,  followed  by  a  rest;  then  a  struggle  and  cry;  an  in- 
voluntary passing  of  the  urine  or  fseces,  and  death, — the 
heart  pulsating  for  sometime  after.  All  other  appearances 
of  life  have  gone,  the  creature  scarcely  having  moved  from 
the  spot.  At  other  times  I  have  seen  a  dog  run  about  stag- 
gering for  a  minute  or  more,  making  attempts  to  howl,   but 
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without  succeeding.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  thint  that 
the  instantaneous  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  procure  death 
has  been  somewhat  under-estimated.  But  different  animals 
will  be  very  differently  affected.  Thus,  birds  die  almost  in- 
staneously.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  the  beak  of  a  small  bird 
(a  sparrow)  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  acid,  and  the  vapor  will,  in  a  few 
seconds,  quietly,  as  though  paralysed,  without  convulsions, 
destroy  it.  Mice  are  very  susceptible  of  its  action;  rabbits 
are  much  more  so  than  either  dogs  or  cats.  On  the  other 
hand,  cold  blooded  animals  are  almost  proof  against  its  influ- 
ence. I  have  given  it  to  frogs  without  producing  much 
effect' 

Mr.  Hicks  states,  inter  alia^  that  in  experiments  on  dogs 
and  cats  he  has  never  known  a  longer  period  than  forty  se- 
conds to  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  poison  became  visi- 
ble; and  that  he  has  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  death 
taking  place  without  being  preceded  by  convulsions.  He 
also  confirms  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Blake,  that  the 
effects  of  the  acid  are  not  so  prompt  when  it  is  introduced 
directly  into  the  stomach,  as  when  its  vapor  has  access  to 
the  lungs. 

Some  useful  comments  on  recent  cases  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  on  the  tests  for  the  poison,  and  on  the  treatment, 
will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
Much  stress  is  there  laid  on  the  value  of  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein,  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  the  practice  is  enforced 
by  a  long  quotation  from  Dr.  Lonsdale's  treatise. 

Poisoning  by  Bitter  Almonds, — Dr.  Letheby  reports  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  is  given  with  slight  abbreviations.  A  boy, 
13  years  of  age,  was  left  in  charge  of  his  father's  shop.  He 
was  seen  well  and  cheerful  at  half  past  3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, but  a  little  before  4,  his  sister,  a  child  ten  years  old, 
found  him  lying  on  the  floor.  She  immediately  called  the  fa- 
ther, who  K)und  him  stretched  along  the  floor  upon  his  back, 
perfectly  motionless  and  insensible;  his  face  deadly  pale;  his 
eyes  open  and  rolling  from  side  to  side,  and  panting  for 
breath.  His  father  raised  him  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  then 
noticed  that  his  limbs,  though  quite  supple,  were  powerless. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Henry,  a  surgeon,  who 
found  him  still  insensible,  his  countenance   placid,   but   very 

f)ale,  his  eyes  half  open,  fixed,  and  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the 
id  did  not  move  when  the  eye  was  touched.    He  was  breath- 
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ing  slowly,  deeply,  and  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  sa  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  was  gone,  though  the  heart  was  still  beat- 
ing feebly.  Cold  water  was  dashed  over  the  head  and  face, 
and  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  administer  stimuli  by 
the  mouth.  About  four  or  five  minutes  after  his  arrival  the 
child  died,  and  it  is  presumed  that  this  must  hav^  been  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  swsillowing  the 
poison.  Post-mortem  examination  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  Face,  placid  but  pale;  eyes,  half  open;  foam  at  the 
mouth,  having  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  The  depending 
parts  of  the  body  livid;  the  lungs  congested;  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  gorged  with  dark  fluid  blood;  the  odor  of  the 
poison  perceptible  in  the  abdomen,  but  not  elsewhere.  The 
stomach  contained  twelve  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  pulpy, 
sepi-iluid  matter,  in  process  of  digestion,  and  having  a  strong 
odor  of  bitter  almonds.  The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach, 
with  the  exception  of  some  red  petechial  patches  along  the 
greater  curvature,  was  pale.  On  distilling  the  contents,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  of  cyanide  of  silver  was  obtained, 
indicating  about  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic 
acid.  On  further  distillation  the  volatile  oil  of  the  bitter  al- 
monds was  obtained,  free  from  prussic  add.  The  points  of 
medical  interest  in  the  case  were  the  absence  of  convulsions; 
the  fact  that  the  boy  did  not  speak  after  he  was  seen,  that 
there  was  no  scream,  and  no  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  blad- 
der, or  rectum.  He  appeared  to  die  from  paralysis  of  the 
^respiratory  muscles,  the  breathing  becoming  slower  and 
slower. 

Dr.  Letheby  adds  the  following  summary  of  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  this  agent.  ^Those  symptoms  which  appear 
to  be  most  constant  in  '  the  case  of  poisoning  by  bitter  al- 
monds or  cherry  laurel,  are  a  cadaverous  or  mortal  paleness 
of  the  face  and  body,  together  with  great  coolness  of  the 
extremities;  an  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  a  slow  or  pant- 
ing respiration,  and,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  there  are  no 
convulsions,  but  a  paralysis,  first  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  then" of  the  involuntary;  after  this  a  profound  coma  su- 
pervenes^ and  then  death.  Upon  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, we  find  nearly  the  same  appearances  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid  produces.  The  face  and  highest  parts  of  the  body 
are  generally  pale,  the  dependent  livid,  the  countenance  is 
generally  placid,  th«  *eye  half  open,  glassy,  and  prominent, 
the  pupil  dilated;  foam  may  be  adherent  to  the  mouth,  and  it 
will  smell  of  the  poison;  the  lungs  are  greatly  congested; 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  venae  cavse,  gorged  with 
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blacky  uncoagulated  blood;  the  cavities  generally  have  a 
strong  odor  of  the  bitter  almond.  The  stomach  may  or  may 
not  be  empty;  its  contents  will  always,  if  recently  opened, 
give  out  vl  powerful  smell  of  the  oil;  the  inner  coat  is  gen- 
erally pale,  excepting  in  one  or  two  places,  where  there  will 
be  a  blush  of  red  (I  have  seen  this  in  three  cases  of  poison* 
ing  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds),  and,  altogether,  there  will  be 
less  doubt  of  the  action  of  the  poison  than  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  for  a  greater  evidence  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  odor,  which  is  sure  to  be  present  in  the  sto- 
mach.' 

Poisoning  by  Acetate  of  Morphia, — An  apothecary's  assis* 
tant,  24  years  of  age,  swallowed,  at  noon,  fifty-five  grains  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  in  two  ounces  of  gum  water.  He  then 
forwarded  a  letter  to  hi$  master,  informing  him  of  what  he 
had  done.  The  master  arrived  in  half  an  hour,  and  gave 
him,  with  some  difficulty,  and  without  effect,  two  grains  of 
'tartar  emetic  in  an  ounce  of  water,  followed  by  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  symptom 
present  was  slight  giddiness,  which  soon  disappeared,  and  the 
lad  went  for  a  walk  with  one  of  his  companions,  entered  a 
cafe,  and  drank  half  a  bottle  of  beer.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  lad  complained  of  slight  giddiness,  a  sen- 
sation of  weight  in  the  limbs,  and  a  slight  tendency  to  sleep. 
After  two  hours  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  put  to  bed, 
and  made  to  swallow  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  ^ 
twenty-four  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  two  doses,  at  an  inter- 
val of  half  an  hour.  Though  the  operation  of  the  emetics 
was  assisted  by  tickling  the  throat,  vomiting  did  not  occur, 
and  an  (Esophagus  tube  was* in troddced  without  effect.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  half  the  face,  which  was  previa 
ously  pale  assumed  a  violet  hue;  the  eyes  were  injected,  and  i 

turned  upwards  and  outwards;  a  viscid  perspiration  broke 
out  on  the  skin;  the  hands  and  legs  grew  cold  and  livi^;  the 
lad   answered   questions   only    by  monosyllables;  fell  by  de-  ' 

grees  into  a  profound   sleep;  the   head  fell  forward*  on   the  | 

chest;  the  eyelids  closed;  and  the  body  when  left  to  itself, 
fell  on  the  side;  the  legs  bent  under  him; — in  a  word,  he 
-was  in  the  condition  of  a  dmnken  man.  The  breathing  in 
the  meantime  was  natural.  A  pound  of*  blood  being  taken 
from  the  arm,  the  patient  rallied  slightly,  and  complained  of 
not  being  able  to  swallow.  The  pulse,  which  up  to  this  time 
was  soil  and  somewhat  frequent,  became  full,  hai'd,  and  slow, 
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and  there  was  a  troublesome  itching  on  the  forehead,  nose, 
and  lips.  This  symptom,  which  began  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
was  at  its  height  in  two  hours,  and  after  four  hours  existed 
only  at  lon^  intervals.  The  treatment  now  consi^ed  of  am- 
moniacal  frictions  to  the  belly  and  extremities,  moxas  to  the 
lep,  and  repeated  shaking  of  the  body;  but  all  in  vain. 
The  face  was  distorted;  the  eyes  dull  and  sunken,  and  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards;  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
was  icy  cold.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  a  drachm  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  hydriodate  of  potash, 
in  three  ounces  of  water,  was  given  in  two  doses,  at  an  in- 
terval of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Immediately  after  the  se- 
cond dose,  the  patient  rejected  what  he  had  taken,  but  he 
slept  while  he  was  vomiting.  Strong  coffee  was  then  given 
every  five  minutes,  which  was  followed  each  time  by  vomit- 
ing. Four  hours — The  coma  is  still  more  strongly  marked, 
and  the  patient  can  only  be  kept  roused  by  pinching,  tickling 
and  shaking  him  strongly.  He  can  be  made  to  speak,  but 
will  leave  a  word  half  uttered.  He  was  again  bled  to  the 
same  extent  as  before,  with  the  effect  of  lessening  the  coma. 
Four  hours  and  a  half— Face  violet;  the  members  contracted 
and  stiffened;  he  is  speechless,  and  cannot  be  made  to  open 
his  eyes.  Friction  of  caustic  ammonia  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  a  blister  to  each  limb.  At  the  end  of  five  hours  a  third 
bleeding  was  performed;  strong  coffee  was  still  administered, 
and  two  blisters  were  applied  to  the  shoulders.  Five  hours 
,  and  a  half — From  this  time  the  patient  began  to  improve; 
opened  his  eyes,  though  with  great  difficulty;  regained  the 
use  of  his  speech,  and  endeavored  to  explain  bis  state  to  the 
bystanders.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  he  recognized  the  re- 
porter, asked  him  how  he  did,  inquired  whether  he  did  not 
think  him  very  ill,  and  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  survi- 
ved fifty-five  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia.  At  the  end  of 
seven  hours  the  symptoms  were  slowly  improving;  he  could 
struggle  successfully  against  his  tendency  to  sleep;  his  ideas 
were  clear;  and  he  could  see,  as  he  said,  all  that  was  passings 
as  if  through  a  cloud.  At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
sixteen  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  the  report  was  that  he 
had  vomited  repeatedly  during  the  night,  and  still  continued 
to  do  so.  On  his  forehead  there  was.  seen  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion, which  accounted  for  the  itching  of  the  previous  day. 
He  still  complained  of  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  confusion 
of  intellect.  On  the  following  day  he  was  nearly  well,  and 
left  the  hospital  on  the  morrow.  He  still  continued  to  com- 
plain of  eructations,  having  the  intense  bitter  taste  of  the 
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morphia.  M.  Bonjean  regrets  that  he  did  not  administer  a 
solution  of  tannin,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Orfila;  and 
he  adduces  an  experiment  to  show  that  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia is  completely  decomposed  by  that  agent. 

Poisoning  ly  Poppy-heads. — The  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux 
^  April  15,  1845)  quotes  from  the  Echo  de  la  Frontiere,  pub- 
lished at  Valenciennes,  the  following  cases.  Three  children 
of  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Cambrai  sucked  some  unripe  pop- 
py-heads, and  soon  after,  on  going  home,  fell  asleep.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  mother  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
unusual  sound  of  their  respiration,  which  consisted  of  a  short 
laborious  rile.  At  the  same  time,  the  eyes  were  found  wide 
open,  the  countenance  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  body  convuls- 
ed. A  medical  man  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  succeed- 
ed in  saving  two  of  the  children.  Fruitless  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  an  emetic  into  the  stomach  of  the  young- 
est; deglutition  was  arrested,  the  infant  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  expired  four  hours  after. 

Poisoning  by  Hemlock  (conium  maculatum). — The  children 
of  one  Duncan  Gow,  a  tailor,  of  Edinburgh,  found  what  they 
took  for  parsley,  growing  under  Sir  Walter  Scott's  monu- 
ment, and  took  it  home  to  their  father,  who,  having  fasted  the 
whole  day,  greedily  ate  the  vegetables,  with  a  piece  of  bread. 
The  quantity  taken  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  several  ounres.  The  history  of  this  case,  from 
the  time  of  the  fiital  meal,  is  carefully  compiled  from  the  ev- 
idence of  the  several  parties  who  subsequently  saw  Duncan 
Gow.  The  first  effect  was  loss  of  power  in  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, unattended  by  pain.  This  showed  itself  soon  after 
the  meal;  ^His  gait,  which  at  that  time  was  faltering,  after- 
wards became  vacillating — he  staggered  as  one  drunk;  at 
length  his  limbs  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  fell.  On  be- 
ing raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  him;  and,  lastly,  when  the 
arms  were  lifted,  they  fell  like  inert  masses,  and  remained  im- 
movable. Perfect  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities  was 
ascertained  to  exist  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison  was 
taken,  and  that  of  the  arms  half  an  hour  later.'  The  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  legs  was  accompanied  by  amaurosis; 
the  excito-motory  functions  were  also  inferred  to  be  para- 
lysed, from  the  fact  that  tickling  the  armpits  failed  to  produce 
any  movement  of  the  upper  extremities.  He  lost  the  power 
of  deglutition,  and  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit.  'There 
were  no  convulsions,  only  slight  occasional  movement  of  the 
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left  leg;  and,  lastly,  both  inferior  extremities  were  slowly 
drawn  upwards  when  placed  over  the  iron  of  the  stretcher. 
Three  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments had  ceased;  the  pupils  were  fixed.  At  this  time  the 
heart's  action  was  very  feeble,  and  ceased  altogether  ten 
minutes  afterwards.  The  intelligence  remained  perfect  near- 
ly to  the  last;  two  hours  after  taking  the  poison  he  still  re- 
tained the  use  of  his  speech,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
that  still  appeared  sensible,  though  he  could  not  articulate. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  were,  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fluid  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  scalp,  and  in  the  sinuses  of 
the  brain;  slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  men>- 
brane,  and  into  the  ventricles;  arfd  numerous  bloody  points 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  throughout 
intensely  engorged  with  dark-red  fluid  blood.  There  were  a 
few  small  clots  of  blood  in  the  heart.  The  blood  through- 
out the  body,  was  of  a  dark  color  and  fluid,  even  in  the  heart 
and  large  vessels.  The  stomach  contained  a  pultaceous 
mass,  formed  of  some  raw  green  vegetable  resemoling  pars- 
ley. Its  contents  weighed  eleven  ounces,  and  had  an  acid 
and  slightly  spirituous  odor.  The  mucous  coat  was  much 
congested,  especially  at  its  cardiac  extremity.  Here  there 
were  numerous  extravasations  of  dark  red  blood,  below  the 
epithelium,  over  a  space  about  the  size  of  the  hand.'  The 
intestines  and  other  viscera  were  healthy,  but  partially  con- 
gested. On  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  more 
minutely,  it  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of  green 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks,  and  on  a  specimen  being  submitted  to 
Dr.  Christison,  he  recognised  the  lacinios  of  the  conium  macU" 
latum^  or  common  hemlock.  On  bruising  some  of  the  leaves 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  peculiar  mousy 
odor  of  conia  was  at  once  evident.  The  conium  maculatum 
was  also  found  growing  on  the  spot  from  which  the  leaves 
had  been  gathered.  I)r.  John  Hughes  Bennet,  the  reporter 
of  this  case,  accompanies  it  by  some  judicious  comments,  and 
shows  the  striking  analogy  of  the  symptoms  to  those  record- 
ed as  having  followed  the  drinking  of  the  Koneion  by  So- 
crates; and  justly  observes,  that  that  analogy  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  poison  swallowed 
by  Socrates  and  the  conium  maculatum. 

Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — The  trial  of  James  M'Kerlie,  be- 
fore the  circuit  court  of  Judiciary,  at  Glasgow,  in  April,  1845, 
as  reported  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal^ 
for  June,   1845,  comprises  some  points  worthy  of  notice. 
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Three  persons,  a  father,  his  son,  and  a  shopman,  partook  of 
the  same  dish  (kail),  and  some  was  also  given  to  a  dog. — 
They  were  all  affected  more  or  less  severely,  but,  after  fre- 
quent vomiting,  recovered.  The  occurrence  of  vomiting- in 
the  dog  first  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  illness 
being  in  the  food.  Dr.  Paton,  who  was  first  called  in,  stated 
that  he  had  tasted  the  broth,  and  that  it  had  an  acrid,  pungent 
.taste,  and  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  teeth,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  there  was  arsenic  in  it.  This  statement,  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christison,  de- 
serves to  be  put  on  record,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
quite  possible  that  the  acrid^  pungent  taste  might  be  due  to 
some  other  substance  contained  in  the  broth,  and  used  as  sea- 
soning. Arsenic  vi^s  found  in  the  broth  by  all  the  approved 
tests,  and  the  results  communicated  in  an  excellently  worded 
report,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Penny  and  King,  of  the  Anderso- 
nian  University.  James  M'Kerlie  was  proved  to  have  pur- 
chased arsenic,  under  the  usual  pretence  of  poisoning  rats, 
and  to  have  been  in  tne  kitchen  during  the  cooking  of  the 
broth.  These,  with  other  suspicious  circumstances,  induced 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  case  of  triple  poisoning  by 
arsenic  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bayard.  The  author's  principal 
object  in  publishing  these  cases  was  to  show  the  care  which 
ought  to  be  taken  in  medico-legal  researches,  and  the  little 
attention  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  mere  popular  rumors.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
men,  who  saw  the  deceased  during  life,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  poisoning;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth 
member  of  the  same  family  died  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  that  any  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  expressed.  The 
bodies  were  then  ordered  to  be  examined,  when,  in  three  out 
of  five,  arsenic  was  discovered. 

^  Poisoning  by  Mercury,  Protochloride  of  tin  as  an  antidote 
for  corrosive  sublimate. — M.  Poumet,  of  Orleans,  has  examin- 
ed the  value  of  protochloride  of  tin  as  an  antidote  for  corro- 
sive sublimate,  by  means  of  a  series  of  well-conducted  ex- 
periments, and  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Dogs  which  are  made  to  take  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublirhate  containing  15i  grains,  7i  grains,  or  li  grains  of 
the  poison,  die,  even  though  allowed  to  vomit  freely. 

2,  Dogs  which  are  made  to  take  31  grains  of  the  proto- 
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chloride  of  tin  in  solution  recover  readily  and  promptly^  eyen 
when  they  are  prevented  irom  vomiting. 

3.  The  black  precipitate,  and  the  supernatant  liquid,  the 
results  of  the  mixture  of  the  salts  of  tin  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  are  not  poisonous. 

4.  A  solution  ot  the  salts  of  tin,  of  twice  the  strength  of 
the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  directly  after  swallowing  the  poison,  neutralizes,  in- 
stantly and  completely,  the  deleterious  property  of  the  salt 
of  mercury,  even  when  the  animal  is  prevented  from  vom- 
iting. 

5.  This  favorable  result  takes  place,  in  one-fourth  of  the 
cases,  when  the  antidote^  instead  of  being  administered 
immediately,  is  given  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  the 
poison. 

6.  The  protochloride  of  tin,  then,  is  an  antidote  to  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

7.  Would  it  not  be  exactly  the  same  with  the  sulphate 
and  nitrate  of  mercury?  M.  Poumet  states,  that  he  has  rea- 
son to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  case  of  the  corrosive  poisons,  the  best  antidotes  are 
those  which  can  be  most  promptly  obtained,  and  as  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  white  of  eggs  would  be  at  hand  in  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  than  a  comparatively 
rarer  agent,  the  protochloride  of  tin,  it  is  not  likely  that  tliia 
latter  substance,  though  doubtless  an  antidote  to  corrosive 
sublimate,  will  ever  come  into  use. 

Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimate  externally  applied. — John 
^elch,  a  druggist,  was  tried  at  Worcester,  June  18,  before 
LfOrd  Denman,  for  causing  the  de<iths  of  two  children  by  a 
lotion  containing  corrosive  sublimate  applied,  externally  for 
the  cure  of  ringworm.  The  lotion  was  applied  to  the  heads 
of  three  children.  It  caused  pain,  followed  by  violent  iu* 
flammation,  vesication  of  the  forehead,  uneasiness  and  fever, 
pain  in  the  head  and  bowels,  and  sickness.  These  symp- 
toms were  followed  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases  by  profuse  salt-  ' 
vation,  ending  in  sloughing  of  the  gums  and  tongue.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  thus  held  out  an 
encouragement,  scarcely  required  to  unlicensed  persons  to 
exercise  an  art  which  no  previous  training  has  prepared  theai 
to  understand.  No  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  death  of 
the  other  child.  The  nature  of  the  poison  was  strongly  in- 
ferred, but  was  not  proved  by  analysis.         ^ 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  mixed  by  mis- 
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take  with  sulphate  of  potass^  is  related  by  M.  Jean-Baptiste 
Chevaliier.  The  poisonous  mixture  was  administered  by  a 
quack  midwife,  who  was  tried  belore  the  Tribunal  de  Pre- 
miere Instance  de  la  Seine,  for  the  illegal  exercise  of  phar- 
macy and  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  involuntary  homi- 
cide by  imprudence.  The  nature  of  the  mixture  was  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  analysis. 

Poisoning  by  Coppef\ — The  existence  of  a  copper  colic  in 
men  who  work  with  metal  is  a  subject  upon  which  some 
doubt  has  been  expressed,  its  symptoms  being  attributed  to 
the  lead  with  which  it  is  combined.  M.  Blondet,  in  a  me- 
moir read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  asserts  the  reali- 
ty of  the  poisonous  effects  attributed  to  copper,  and  describes 
the  colic  which  it  occasions  as  being  subject  to  remission, 
characterized  by  seveie  pain,  increased  l>y  pressure,  and  ac- 
companied by  headache,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea,  or  constipa- 
tion. The  vomited  matters  are  bilious,  and  the  first  alvme 
evacuations  are  often  of  a  green  color.  Fever  is  a  some- 
what rare  accompaniment.  In  men  who  are  not  cleanly, 
the  hair  is  green;  the  perspiration  of  the  same  color;  and 
the  teeth  are  covered  by  a  grey  coating  of  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per. The  prophylactic  measures  proposed  by  M.  Blondet 
aje  the  habitual  employment  of  an  albuminous  drink,  and 
saline  purgatives  when  the  bowels  are  costive.  Cleanli- 
ness, though  not  mentioned,  is  an  obvious  item  of  the  pro- 
phylaxis. 

Poisoning  by  Zinc. — M.  Blondet,  in  a  memoir  presented  to 
the  Frenc'i  Academy  of  Science,  directs  attention  to  the 
symfKoms  brought  on  by  the  fumes  arising  from  zinc  used  in 
bronze  and  brass  founding.  Heavy  pain  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  cough,  oppression,  fixed  pain  in  the 
head  and  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  temples,  noise  in 
the  ears,  which  continues  during  the  night,  general  debility, 
tetanic  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  limbs,  rigors,  trembling 
of  some  hours  continuance,  nightmare,  a  sensation  of  swel- 
ling," cold  sweats  preceded  by  flushes  of  heat.  These  symp- 
toms disappear  on  awaking  from  sleep,  but  lassitude  and  sore- 
ness still  continue. 

Poisoning  by  Sulphuric  Acid, — A  case  of  poisoning  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  reported  by  MM.  Chevaliier  and  Ollivier, 
which  is  chiefly'  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  poison  having  been  ascertained  by  an  analysis  of 
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the  clothes,  after  an  examination  of  some  of  the  vomited 
matters  and  of  the  contents  of  the  .  stomach  had  failed — a 
failure  attributed  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  poison  by  vom- 
iting. The  post-mortera  appearanoes  were  very  characteris- 
tic, and  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  application  of  the 
tests  for  prussic  acid,  arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
the  reporters  thought  it  necessary  to  use. 

Poisoning  by  Savin, — An  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  administered  to 
a  pregnant  female,  with  fatal  effect  both  to  mother  and  child, 
occurred  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  was  the  subject  of 
examination  in  the  coroner's  court  before  Mr.  Wakley.  The 
poison  was  identified  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  green 
substance  found  in  the  stomach  being  compared  with  a  por- 
tion of  powdered  savin.  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  lecturer  on  botany 
at  Guy's  hospiuil,  stated  that  on  examining  a  portion  of  the 
powder  under  the  microscope,  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
It  to  be  the  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  plant  of  the  pine  genus,  by 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the 
leaf,  and  further,  that  it  was  savin  by  the  exact  correspon- 
dence of  the  glandular  apparatus  in  question  with  that  of  a 
portion  of  savin  powder  examined  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  the  same  correspondence  between  the  shape  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  leaf  of  the  substance  found  in  the  stomach  and 
a  fra^^ment  of  savin.  The  shape  of  the  leaf  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  yew,  a  poisonous  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  coniferaj.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  fur- 
ther identified  by  their  odor.  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor  calculated 
the  quantity  of  savin  contained  in  the  stomach  at  from  25  to 
30  grains.  The  deceased  had  vomited  freely,  and  brought 
up  a  large  quantity  of  green  matter  which  the  medical  atten- 
dant took  for  bile.  Th^  absence  of  other  poisons,  whether 
mineral  or  vegetable,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  ^that  the  deceased,  Caroline  Hillman, 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  certain  poison  called  savin;  but 
whether  taken  for  the  purpose  of^  destroying  life,  or  procu- 
ring abortion,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show,*and 
that  her  male  infant  died  a  natural  death.*  '^ 

Poisoning  by  Sulphate  of  Quinine, — M.  Desiderio  commu- 
nicated to  the  February  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine;  the  results  which  he  had  obtained  relatively  to  the 
action  of  this  substance,  by  means  of  numerous  experiments 
on  animals  as  well  as  by  observations  at  the*  bed-side.     The 
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effects  upon  animals  are  m  every  respect  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  the  human  subject;  namely:  drowsiness,  an  indis- 
position to  motion,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  dimness  of  vision, 
and  drooping  of  the  eyelids.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  mor- 
phia produces  analogous  effects.  Hence,  when  given  with 
sulphate  ot  quinine  it  increases  its  action.  On  the  contrary, 
laurel  water  counteracts  to  a  certain  extent  its  effects,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  antidote.  Bleeding  is  still  more  ef- 
ficacious, and  digitalis  also  has  appeared  to  be  useful. 

Poisoning  bt/  bad  Meat  acting  on  vessels  of  Copper, — On  the 
16th  April,  1845,  the  patients.  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  officials 
of  the  Beaujon  Hospital,  were  suddenly,  and  nearly  simulta- 
neously, seized  a  few  hours  after  dinner  with  violent  colic, 
frequent  and  copious  purging  of  bloody  mucus,  and  painful 
tenesmus.  In  many  instances  the  symptoms  were  extremely 
severe,  and  they  were  obviously  due  to  poison.  Soups,  veg- 
etables, and  meat,  iand  the  evacuations  of  the  patients,  were 
accordingly  submitted  to  chemical  examination,  and  were 
found  to  contain  copper.  The  mere  discovery  of  this  poi- 
son, however,  was  not  sufficient;  for  it  appeared  that  many 
patients  who  had  partaken  of  the  same  food  escaped,  and  the 
meat  was  forthwith  suspected.  One  of  the  sisters,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  kitchen,  recollected  that  two  kinds  of 
meat  had  been  used — a  shoulder  and  a  leg  of  beef — and  that 
those  only  who  had  partaken  of  the  latter  suffered.  Some  of 
the  leg  still  remained;  it  was  cooked,  and  again  eaten;  the 
same  symptoms  ensued,  and  the  sister  nearly  lost  her  life. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  with  the  shoulder.  It  was, 
therefore," evident  that  the  leg  was  unsound.  It  appears  th^t 
on  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  contractor  had  sent  to  the 
hospital  a  quantity  of  meat,  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  was 
infected,  and  evidently  diseased;  it'was  accordin«rly  rejected 
by  the  superintendent.  The  contractor  immediately  killed 
an  ox,  which  was  reported  to  have  just  come  off  a  long  jour- 
ney^ and  consequently  in  that  febrile  state  which  the  butch- 
ers .technically  call  heated;  and  the  portion  of  it  brought  to 
t^e  hospital  still  reeking,  w;is  also  rejected.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  central  administration,  winch,  without  previous 
inquiry,  ordered  it  to  be  accepted.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms,  the'presence  of  copper  being  thus  explained: 
Meat  of  this  nature  generates  a  quantity  of  ammiinia,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  tinning,  attacks  the  copper;  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  aminunuriet  of  copper,   which  passes  into  the  broth, 
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and  is  saperadded  to  the  deleterious  principle  of  the  meat 
itself.  "^       ^  . 

Mode  of  Operation  of  Poisons. — An  interesting  questibn 
connected  with  the  modus  operandi  of  poisons  has  been  late- 
ly submitted  to  experiment  fay  M.  Andouard,  of  Beziers,  viz: 
Do  poisons,  and  soluble  salts,  taken  by  the  mother,  reach  the 
body  of  the  fcetus?  The  following  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  Poison  and  soluble  salts  reach  the  foBtus,  provided  that 
the  death  of  the  mother  does  not  follow  instantly  on  the 
swallowing  of  the  substance.  In  this  last  case,  the  placenta 
alone  is  impregnated  with  that  substance,  or,  if  the  foetus  re- 
ceive it,  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciable  by 
analysis.  • 

2.  If  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  a  pregnant  woman 
has  died  poisoned,  we  should  not  neglect  to  search  for  the 
poison  in  the  placenta,  the  liquor  amnii,  and  the  foetus. 

M.  Orfila,  in  an  essay  in  the  Annales  d'Hygi^ne,  devotes 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  errors  against  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  caution  those  engaged  in  medico-legal 
inquiries  in  cases  of  poisoning.  The  first  is  that  of  requiring 
distinct  proof  that  the  quantity  of  poison  discovered  in  Che 
body  by  analysis  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life;  the  second  is 
that  we  operate  more  surely  if  we  analyse  a  small  portion  of 
an  organ  (the  liver  for  instance),  than  if  we  employ  a  larger 
quantity.  It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  occupy  up- 
wards of  twenty  pages  in  the  refutation  of  two  errors  so 
patent  as  these;  but  as  it  has  appeared  otherwise  to  this  dis- 
tinguished authority,  the  subject  is  here  briefly  referred  to. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  if  in  every  case  we  were  to  insist  on 
the  discovery  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  Xhe  organs 
of  the  body  of  a  quantity  of  poison  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
many  criminals,  now  justly  condemned,  would  be  allowed 
to  escape;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  prefer 
the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  a  small  fragment  of  the  liver,  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
either,  we  might  fail  to  discover  a  poison  which  nevertheless 
existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  identified  by  operations  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  only  case  in  which  operations  of  a  lar- 
ger scale  are  to  be  deprecated  is  where  the  reagents  we  em* 
ploy  are  in  such  quantity  as,  though  apparently  pure,  to  fur- 
nish the  very  poison  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
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On  Copper  and  Lead  naturally  contained  in  the  Human 
Body. — M.  Devergie,  in  a  paper:  which  forms  a  rejoinder  to  a 
memoir  read  at  the  academy,  by  MM.  Danger  and  Flandin, 
in  which  they  call  in  question  the  assertion  of  MM.  Hervy 
and  Devergie,  that  the  body  naturally  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  copper  and  lead,  confirms  his  original  statement 
by  the  results  of  a  new  series  of  experiments,  performed  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Boutigny.  The  following  are  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives: 

1.  The  stomach,  Xh6  intestines,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
economy  furnish,  on  analysis,  traces  of  copper  and  lead. 

2.  The  proportion  in  which  these  metals  are  found  in- 
creases with  age.  It  is  small  in  the  new-born  infant;  it  is 
much  more  considerable  in  the  adult. 

3.  A  chronic  malady,  during  which  the  food  is  greatly  di- 
minished, appears  singularly  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  copper 
and  lead  in  the  organs  of  the  body. 

4.  This  difference  confirms  the  natural  supposition  that 
the  source  of  these  metals  is  the  meat  and  vegetables  used  as 
food. 

5.  In  all  cases  the  proportion  of  copper  is  greater  than 
that  of  lead. 

The  theory  that  the  copper  and  lead  naturally  contained 
in  the  human  bod}  is  supplied  by  the  food  is  strongly  sup' 
ported  by  the  fact  that  copper  has  been  found  in  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  oats,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  sorrel,  chicory,  choco- 
late, gelatin,  the  flesh  .of  the  ox,  &c  ;  and  that  it  gives  its 
green  color  to  sorrel,  spinach,  and  gherkins.  The  use  of  cop- 
per vessels  in  cookery  will  also  account  for  the  introduction 
of  the  metal  into  the  body. 

Action  of  Charcoal  on  solutions  of  Metallic  Salts. — Cheval- 
lier  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed  in  consequence  of  having  to 
examine  wine  largely  impregnated  with  lead,  but  which,  af- 
ter being  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  was  found  to  have 
lost  all  trace  of  the  metal.  The  author  in  the  present  com- 
munication limits  himself  to  the  salts  of  lead,  in  respect  to 
which  he  establishes  the  following  facts: — That  vegetable 
charcoal,  unwashed  animal  charcoal,  and  animal  charcoal 
washed  and  purified  from  carbonates  and  phosphates,  not  on- 
ly, as  is  well  known,  form  with  coloring  matters,  insoluble 
precipitates,  but  unite  with  metallic  oxides,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  the  acids  with  which  they  are  combined.  Char- 
coal has  this  effect  on  aqueous,  acetous,  alcoholic,  and  vinous 
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solutions  of  the  salts  of  lead^  though  vegetable  actfl  more 
feebly  than  animal  charcoal.  This  property  which  charcoal 
has  of  separating  the  metallic  oxides  from  their  solutions  M. 
Chevallier  thinks  has  an  important  medico-legal  application; 
for  in  many  cases  medico-legal  authorities  prescribe  the  use 
of  animal  charcoal  as  a  decolorizing  agent  of  metallic  solu- 
tions. M.  Chevallier's  experiments  in  1843,  in  ignorance  of 
the  previous  reasarches  of  Graham. — Ranking^s  Half' Yearly 
Abstract. 


The  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  Erysipelas. — The  cold  aflfusion 
is  not  to  be  employed  in  all  cases,  nor  in  any  without  great 
consideration;  for  very  serious  consequences  may  result  from 
its  injudicious  adoption.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is 
when  the  exanthem  exhibits  a  livid  or  bluish  color;  when  tlie 
affected  skin  is  little  swollen,  but  is  dry  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
burning  prickling  heat;  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
unequal,  the  extremities  being  perhaps  cold,  while  the  head 
is  hot;  and  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of  a  nervous  ty- 
phoid type,  that  the  cold  aflusion  is  sometimes  of  great  ser- 
vice; indeed,  the  only  remedy  which  holds  out  any  prospect 
of  decided  advantage.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  observe, 
after  its  employment,  that  the  skin  becomes  more  turgesceat, 
that  the  color  of  the  eruption  is  more  decidedly  red  than  it 
was  before,  that  the  delirium  abates,  and  the  tongue  is  moister 
— changes,  which  indicate  that  the  remedy  need  not  be  re- 
peated. If,  however,  the  former  state  of  things  returns,  it 
will  be  necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  affusion.  I 
have  seen  another  form  of  erysipelas,  in  which  the  cold  afib- 
sion  has  been  employed  with  signal  advantage:  this  form  pre- 
vailed epidemically  in  the  hospital  at  Zurich  in  the  year  1836, 
The  exanthem  did  not  come  out  upon  the  surface  fully  or 
regularly;  there  were  only  patches  scattered  here  and  there; 
and  these  appeared  for  a  short  while,  and  then  vanished.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sensorium  was  much  disturbed.  A  few 
of  the  patients  lay  .in  a  «tate  of  stupor;  but  in  most  there 
was  a  strange  confusion  of  mind,  so  that  they  left  their  beds, 
and  went  about  the  wards,  as  if  they  were  going  to  their 
ordinary  work.  Some  of  them  squatted  themselves  down 
upon  the  floor,  fancying  that  they  were  on  the  night-stool,  or 
in  the  water-closet.  In  most  instances,  the  pulse  was  but 
little  excitedf-ezcept  towards  evening;  in  some  it  was  below 


Influence  of  Menstruation  upon  the  Exanthemata. — The  at 
pearance  of  the  catamenia,  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  acut 
exanthemata^  is  always   to   be   regarded   as   an   unpleasant, 
symptom.     Cases,  indeed,  occur,  where  the  act  of  menstrud- 
tion  seems  to  have  a  truly  critical  salutary  influence  upon  the 
existing  fever;  the   violent   pyrexia!   and  the  grave  nervous 
symptoms  subsiding  immediately  upon  its  development     B^fn 
the  very  opposite  state  of  things  is  much  more  common;^aAd' 
roost  experienced  physicians  must  have  met  with  cases  wher^ 
the  occurrence  of  this  secretion,  during  the  eruptive  stage  of 
Measles,  for  example,  has  been  speedily  followed  by  alarm- 
ing oppression   and  anxiety,  and  perhaps  by  death.    If  the 
case  does  not  prove  fatal,  the  eruption  will  generally  be  ob- 
served to   become  more  .or  less  livid,  and  to  have  petechial^ 
spots  mixed  with  it;  these  spots  may   be  distinguished  ^om. 
<he  proper  exanthem,  by  not  disappearing  under  the  pr%$spr/e 
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the  natural  standard.  After  the  use  of  the  cold  affusion,  the 
exanthem  came  out  much  more  freely,  the  face  became  red- 
der and  more  swollen,  and  altogether  there  was  a  more  dis- 
tinct vascular  action  than  had  existed  before.  In  most  of 
the  patients,  the  effects  of  the  douche  was  of  short  duration; 
it  required  to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
even  a  third  time.  There  is  still  another  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  remedy  has  been  used  with  marked  benefit.  As 
we  saw  in  our  present  patient  that  the  erysipelatous  affection  'v*v 

stood  still,  and 'that  the  skin,  under  the  exfoliating  integument, 
exhibited  a  new  redness,  so  we  not  unfrequently  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  a  similar  phenomenon  in  elderly  persons, 
who  are  affected  with  a  constant  erysipelas  of  the  face;  the 
red  patches   upon  the  point  of  the  nose  or  over  the  zygoma-  •? 

tic  arch,  for  example,  being  surrounded  with  a  red  ring,  and 
presenting  a  shining  surface.  If  in  this  state  the  head  be- 
comes affected,  and  if  the  patient  is  delirious,  has  a  rapid 
weak  pulse,  a  dry  coated  tongue,  and  the  stomach  is  perhaps 
irritable  to  vomiting,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  remedy  that 
promises  so  much  benefit  as  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
cold  affusion.  The  old  physicians  in  such  cases  recommend- 
ed an  emetic  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  the  use  of 
camphor  and   such-like  stimulants;  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  » 

above  treatment.  —  Schoenlein^s  Clinical  Lectures. — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 
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of  the  finger.  A  not  unfrequent  symptom  in  such  circum* 
stances — and  one  of  the  worst  augury — is  a  very  fetid  odor 
of  the  breath,  the  tongue  being  at  the  same  time  parched, 
and  covered  with  a  d;*y  brown  crust.  Again,  when  the  cat- 
amenia  are  entirely  suppressed,  the  prognosis  must  be  extrme- 
Iv  unfavorable.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  state  of  this 
function  must  influence  very  materially  our  opinion  as  to  the 
danger  of  exanthematous.  fevers  in  menstruating  females. 
Many  of  the  older  writers  have  alluded  to  the  very  unfavor- 
able change  that  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  eruption  of  small- pox, 
by  the  occurrence  of  menstruation.  The  pustules  are  apt  to 
become  livid  from  the  admixture  of  a  sanguinolent  fluid  with 
their  contents,  and  the  large  patches  of  ecchymosis  to  make 
their  appearance  on  diflerent  ports  of  the  surface.  The  dan- 
ger is  the  greater,  if  the  catamenia  occur  upon  the  seventh 
or  eleventh  day    of  the   exanthem.*     An  inexpressible  op- 

J)ression  or  anxiety  is  then  apt  to  come  over  the  patient;  she 
eels  inwardly  assured  (a  genuine  clairvoyane)  of  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution;  her  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  weak 
and  rapid;  her  feet  cold;  and  in  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  death 
will  close  the  scene,  although  everything  had,  shortly  before, 
seemed  propitious  and  favorable. 

Dissection  in  these  cases  usually  discovers  an  unusual  flu- 
idity 42f  the  blood,  and — a  common  consequence  of  this  mor- 
bid state — a  dark-red  coloring  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bloodvessels;  such  as  we  frequently  observe  in  cases  of  death 
from  lightning.  This  appearance  has  been  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  inflammation;  whereas  it  is  the  mere  result  of  im- 
bibition or  Endosmosis  of  the  vascular  parietes. — Ibid. 


bitermitlent  character  of  certain  diseases  of  the  Nervous  8t^ 
tern, — The  tendency  to  intermittence  of  the  symptoms,  in 
.Various  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  is  a  circumstance 
that  ought  to  be  well  known  to  medical  practitioners;  as 
they  might  readily  fall  into  a  serious  error  in  their  diagnosis, 
if  they  were  not  aware  of  it.  In  the  acute  hydrocephalus 
of  children,  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
very  usually  exhibit  more  or  less  of  intermittence.    I  have 


*  In  a  ctM  of  Bcariatioa,  related  in  thaM  niMr\B,  Scboeniein  adviaea  medi- 
cal meia  never  to  give  a  coiifideiu  lavonfale  furognoM  hi  ilua  diaaaaa*  unlil  *a 
elai«0h  da/  ia  paaL 
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repeatedly  noticed  this  circumstance  in  the  genuine  disease — 
not  to  mention  that  form  of  fever  which  has  been  called 
intermittens  maligna  cerebralis^  and  which  has  been  so  often 
mistaken  for  it.  In  the  after-part  of  the  day,  the  symptoms, 
cerebral  irritation,  usually  come  on.  and  continue  till  about 
midnight;  then  they  gradually  subside,  and  the  child  appears 
to  be  almost  quite  well,  so  that  its  parents  may  probably  sup- 
pose that  it  was  nothing  but  a  casual  illness.  Again,  how- 
ever, in  the  afternoon,  tne. child  becomes  feverish  and  uneasy: 
and  the  same  aggravation  and  subsidence  of  the  symptoms 
occur  .as  on  the  preceding  day.  This  state  of  things  will,  if 
unchecked,  continue  until  ihe  pyrexia  and  head-distress  be- 
come permanent  When  such  is  the  case,  mischief  has  al- 
ready fairly  commenced,  and  will  perhaps  utterly  defy  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  the  most  experienced  physician.  In 
inflammatory  ailections  of  the  spinal  marrow  also,  this  inter- 
mittence  of  symptoms  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  morbid  action. — Ibid, 


bsues  on  the  Scalp  in  Chronic  Cerebral  Diseases. — The  es- 
tablishment of  a  caustic  drain  on  the  scalp  over  the  suspec- 
ted seat  of  the  lesion,  in  cases  of  chronic  cerebral  disease, 
has  proved  in  many  hands  a  remedy  of  decided  utility.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  woman  who  suffered  the  most  agoni- 
zing pain,  not^^ithstanding  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  nar- 
cotics, in  consequence  of  the  carious  destruction  of  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone:  the  patient  was 
much  emaciated,  and  was  affected  with  hectic  fever.  A  po- 
tential cautery  was  applied  over  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
bone.  As  soon  as  the  cauterized  skin  began  to  discharge, 
the  relief  was  most  gratifying;  and  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
event  was  very  materially  retarded.  Women,  who  have,  at 
some  former  period  of  life,  suffered  from  a  chronic  irritation 
of  the  cerebral  meninges,  are  apt  to  be  affected,  as  life  advan- 
ces, with  a  most  severe  pain  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  either 
along  the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture  or  a  little  to  one  side 
(usually  to  the  right)  of  it  When  such  a  case  proves  fatal, 
the  cerebral  meninges  are  generally  found  to  be  thickened 
and  agglutinated  together,  and  the  glandulae  Pacchioni  to  be 
enlarged;  this  increase  of  size  being  sometimes  so  great  aa  to 
have  caused  a  considerable  absorption  of  the  bone  over  them, 
la  such  cases,  sJl  opiates  and  aati-spasmodics  are  utterly 
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useless^  and  perhaps  decidedly  injiirioaa:  the  only  safe  and 
judicious  remedies  are  repeated  local  bleedings,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  issue  over  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

For  exciting  the  irritability  of  paralysed  muscles,  the' most 
important  of  all  remedies  is  nnquesiionMy  elect ro-Magnetism. 
I  have  seen  many  remarkable  cures  efTected  by  its  use.  Not 
a  few  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  generative  organs  have  been 
speedily  and  eneclually  benefited  by  it  Strychnine^  also, 
will  be  found  to  have  very  remarkable  powers  in  curing  cer- 
tain forms  of  paralytic  weakness.  Its  employment  requires 
much  discrimination  and  judgment;  for,  if  administered  too 
early,  before  the  cerebral  lesion  has  been  very  materially 
modified,  mischief,  and  not  benefit,  will  be  the  result.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  use  of  electricity. — Ibid. 


Syphilis. — M.  Cullerier  has  lately  performed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  order  to  determine  the  inoccubility  of  the  lower 
animals,  with  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  result  of  repeated 
trials  upon  monkeys.  Guinea-pigs,  &c.,  appears  to  be  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  confined  to  the  human  race,  as  in  no 
instance  was  the  experimenter  enabled  to  commonicate  the 
disease. — Half-  Yearly  Abstract. 
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Our  correspondent  from  Philadelphia  writing  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  gives  the  following  details  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
oar  readers. 

Besides  the  regular  inmates  of  the  wards,  a  number  of  indigent 
persons  daily  present  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  dis- 
eases investigated  and  prescribed  for,  which  at  this  season  is  done  in 
the  hall  of  the  fir&t  building;  during  the  sessions  of  the  medical 
schools,  if  any  interesting  cases  are  presented  they  are  brought  be- 
fore  the  students  in  a  room  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Among 
those  on  Saturday^!  saw  a  case  of  Carcinoma,  originally  affecting 
the  lower  lip  near  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  extending  now 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  exposing 
in  its  ravages  over  this  surface  llie  sublingual  salivary  glands,  and 
causing  a  constant  flow  of  saliva  through  the  opening.  Commen. 
cing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  on  the  same  side,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  ^lie  parotid  gland,  exposing  also  this  body,  is 
another  ulcer.  The  patient  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  56  years  of  age; 
two  years  ago  he  observed  a  small  wart  upon  his  lower  lip,  which^ 
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together  with  a  portion  of  the  lip,  was  removed  by  some  sargeon 
near  Dublin;  soon  afterwards  he  sailed  for  tills  country  and  had  hard^ 
If  reached  here  before  the  disease  reappeared  a  little  to  the  right  of 
its  original  seat.  Of  course,  nothing  was  done  for  the  miserable 
man,  and  as  he  walked  out  of  the  hospital  he  looked  the  pictore 
of  despair. 

In  the  wards  were  a  great  number  of  fractures,  particularly  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Many  of  these  cases  were  in  the  persons  of 
seamen,  who  met  with  the  accidents  some  weeks  ago  while  at  sea 
during  those  severe  gales  of  which  you  have  seen  an  account.  Most 
of  these  were  difficult  and  aggravated  cases,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing,  from  having,  as  I  said,  occurred  at  sea  where  the  men  had 
not  the  advantage  of  surgical  attendance. 

I  saw  also  several  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  two  or  three 
of  which  supervened  upon  attacks  of  small-pox.  The  treatment, 
by  leeches,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  was  affording 
decided  benefit.  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  the  kindness  of  man- 
ner  and  sympathy  manifested  by  Dr.  Norris,  at  present  the  attending 
physicFan,  towards  all  the  patients. 

In  the  fifternoon  I  visited  the  Anatomical  Museum  belonging  to 
the  University.  This  museum,  being  supported  by  annual  appro- 
priations made  by  the  trustees,  presents  an  air  of  great  cleanliness 
and  neatness.  The  alcohol  contained  in  the  thousand  jars  is  re. 
moved  every  summer  if  at  all  discolored,  fresh  liquor  supplied,  the 
jars  again  covered  with  their  six  layers  of  cloth,  varnished,  labelled, 
and  set  away  in  their  places.  All  the  dried  preparations  are  attend* 
ed  to  with  equal  care,  and  by  timely  labor  the  ravages  of  the  worms 
are  prevented.  The  untiring  industry  and  great  skill  of  Professor 
Horner  are  seen  in  the  large  number,  rareness  and  beauty  of  the 
specimens,  preparations,  and  dissections.  In  one  of  the  cases  are 
to  be  seen  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  two  limbs  of  persons  who  hid 
anchylosed  knee  joints,  taken  both  before  and. after  the  operation 
for  that  deformity,  which  consists  in  making  the  V  excision,  first 
proposed,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Barton.  The  casts  taken  before  the 
operation  show  limbs  distorted  and  wholly  useless — those  after, 
limbs  improved  in  symmetry,  and  not  less  so  in  usefulness. 

I  have  thought  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  operation  not  Jlongainee' 
performed  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  ar* 
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tery,  of  wkich  you  have  seen  notices  in  the  New  Toik  journals, 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

The  subject  of  this  operation,  a  man  aged  35  years,  was  admitted 
into  the  New  York  Hospital  in  December,  1845,  with  aneurism  of 
the  subclavian  artery  of  the  left  side.  Lr.  Rodgers  applied  a  ligature 
just  inside  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  pulsation  ceased  immediate- 
ly,  and  the  ligature  came  away  on  the  thirteenth  day,  when  a  slight 
hemorrhage  began,  and  persisted  until  the  patient  died  on  the  fif- 
teenth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  following  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination: the  tumor  was  found  perfectly  consolidated,  as  was  also  the 
-artery  from  the  ligature  to  the  aorta;  there  was  more  than  an  inch  of 
firm  coagulum  between  the  ligature  and  the  heart;  the  axillary  artery 
leading  from  the  tumor  was  filled  with  a  finely  organized  fibrinous 
clot,  which  adhered  closely  to  the  parietes  of  the  vessel.  The  he- 
morrhage which  caused  the  fatal  termination  appears  to  have  procee- 
ded  from  the  vertebral  artery,  which  was  just  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
ligature. 

The  fine  coagulum  formed  in  the  subclavian  on  its  proximal  side, 
of  course,  would  have  prevented  secondary  hemorrhage. 

This  case  to  my  mind  clearly  demonsirates  the  feasibility  of  the 
operation  in  question,  for  had  the  vertebral  artery  been  tied  along' 
with  the  subclavian,  which  Dr.  Rodgers  would  have  done  had  not 
that  artery  been  unusually  deep-seated,  the  patient  would  almost 
without  doubt  have  recovered. 

The  specimen  exhibiting  all  the  appearances  that  I  have  just  de- 
Bcribed  is  in  the  hospital  museum  where,  after  having  had  a  history 
of  the  case  from  my  friend,  Dr.  Siiyre,  I  noted  down  nearly  all  that 
I  have  written.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  surgical  world 
at  present  feels  an  especial  interest;  and  certainly,  I  think,  authori- 
zes the  hope  that  by  the  operation  proposed — the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  vertebral  and  subclavian  arteries  at  the  same  time— 
the  left  subclavian  may  in  many  instances  be  successfully  lig- 
atured. 

D.  W.  Y. 

March  29th>  1846. 
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FSAVKLIV    MEDICAL    COLLEGE    OP   PHILADELPHIA. 

Students  who  may  repair  to  Philadelphia  in  the  coming  autamo 
will  find  there  four  medical  schools  between  which  to  choose.  The 
Franklin  Medical  College  takes  iis  pluce  in  that  honored  sisterhood, 
to  do  service  in  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and  compete  for  its 
share  of  pupils  and  renown.  At  first,  the  impreasion  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  annunciation  thai  a  fourth  school  has  been  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  is,  that  our  brethren  in  the  city  of  brotherly  love 
are  over-doing  the  thing,  and  that  some  of  these  new  enterprises 
must  prove  a  failure.  Such,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  impression  in 
respect  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  but  after  years  of  hard  toil, 
many  changes  of  professors,  and  many  reverses,  it  has  at  last  fixed 
itself  firmly  in  public  confidence,  and  now  vies  in  the  number  of 
its  pupils  with  its  ancient  rival,  the  Univprsiiy.  In  the  meantime 
a  third  school,  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  was  set  on  foot, 
and  seems  to  be  enjoymg  a  sutisfactory  amount  of  success.  And 
still  the  old  School,  the  University,  is  as  prosperous  as  ever.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  before  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  char- 
tered, the  classes  at  the  University  amounted  to  more  than  foujr  hun^ 
dred;  but  very  seldom  were  they  larger  than  the  claps  which  reward- 
ed  the  labors  of  the  professors  duiing  the  season  which  has  just 
closed.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  muliiplication  of  schools  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  to  attract  students  in  still  increasing  numbers 
to  that  city,  and  not  to  cripple  those  first  established.  So  long  as 
this  continues  to  be  the  case  there  can  be  no  objection  to  an  increase. 
Beyond  a  certain  number  it  is  not  desirable  that  students  should 
congregate  in  rooms  where  much  of  the  leaching  must  be  demonstra- 
tive. When  that  number  is  exceeded,  hearing  becomes  very  uncer* 
tain,  and  seeing  quite  impossible. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  rage  for  creating  medical 
schools  it  is  very  probable  that  many  will  be  started  which  cannot 
for  a  long  lime  attract  such  classes  as  will  make* it  an  object  with 
men  of  talents  and  learning  to  hold  places  in  them.  The  effect  of 
this  upon  the  character  of  the  profes.sion  is  ees'ly  foreseen.  As  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  students  that  the  rooms  be  not  too  nsuch  crowd- 
ed, so  is  it  equnlly  essential  to  teachers  that  they  have  Something  mor% 
before  them  than  empty  benches.  '  But  empty  benches  nlust  be  the 
allotment  of  some,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  should  condnue. 
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We  do  not  believe^  however,  that  this  will  be  the  share  of  our 
friends  of  the  Franklin  Medical  College.  A  number  of  them  are 
already  known  to  fame;  some  of  them  have  enjoyed  experience  as 
teachers,  and  their  success  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  their  names  and  professorships. 

Paul  Beck  Goddabd,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

C.  C.  Van  Wyck,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Meredith  Clymeb,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Barclay  Biddle,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics. 

David  Hunter  Tucker,  M.D  ,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children. 

Levin  S.  Joynes,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Legal  Medicine. 

James  B.  Rogers,  M.D.,  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Joseph  Leidt,  M.D. 


UEDICAL    COLLBOB    OF    MEMPHIS. 


From  the  Memphis  newspapers  we  learn  that  the  projected  medi- 
cal  college  of  that  city  is  getting  under  way.  The  trustees  have 
made  the  following  appointments:  J.  M.  Bybee,  M.D.,  to  be  pro- 
fessor  of  Anatomy;  D.  J.  M.  Doyle,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery; 
A.  Hopton,  M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar»nacy;  G.  R. 
Grant,  M.D.,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice.  The  board  ad- 
vertise for  professors  to  take  the  chairs  of  Institutes  and  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, Materia  Medica,  and  Obstetrics;  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  before  the  third  day  of  July.  It 
is  promised  that  'Hhe  names  of  the  successful  candidates  only  will 
be  made  public." 


UNIVERSrrT   OP    MARYLAND. 


We  have  received  the  annual  catalogue  of  students  who  attended 

lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  this  institution  during  the  last 

winter,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  number  was  147.     From  the 

*  circular  appended,  it  appears  that  the  fees  for  tickets  have  been  re- 

doced  from  twenty  dollars  to  fifteeo,  aod  as  the  number  of  profeft. 
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Bors  18  but  six  the  total  of  ezpences  for  the  lectures  is  but  ninetf 
dollars.  It  is  announced,  in  a  note,  that  Dr.  Power,  having  received 
the  appointment  of  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, will  discharge  the  duties  of  that  chair  until  Professor  Bartlett, 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  returns.  Are  we  to  underbtand  from  thia 
that  Professor  Bartlett  is  expected  to  return  to  the  school  in  Haiti- 
more?  Is  he  to  be  professor  at  the  same  time  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Transylvania  University? 


THE  MEDICAL  PE0FES8I0N  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we,  the  physicians  of  the  United  States, 
are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  ourselves.  On  all  sides  we  hear 
complaints  of  the  state  of  the  profession — of  defects  in  medical 
schools  and  in  primary  education — of  the  progress  of  quackery,  and 
the  iieces.si(y  fur  a  higher  standard  in  medicine.  No  one,  we  be- 
lieve, has  gone  quite  so  far  in  depreciating  his  profession  as  Dr.  J. 
N.  Davis,  the  projector  of  the  New  York  Mcdicol  Convention.  In 
the  Circular,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  addressed  to  the  medical  ao. 
cieties  and  colleges  of  the  country,  he  holds  the  following  Inngusge. 
We  find  ii  quoted  by  Professor  Paine  in  his  Valedictory  Lecture. 
It  so  happens  thai  we  did  not  read  the  Circular,  and  this  must  be  our 
apology  to  our  brrihren  for  not  vindicating  them  from  such  asper. 
sions.     The  quotation  runs  as  follows: 

"There  may,  indeed,  be  found  here  and  there,  a  mind,  so  endowed 
by  nature,  that  despite  of  all  the  contracting  and  evil  influences  of 
such  a  system,  will  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle,  and  shaking  off 
one  emhnnM.-snicnt  after  another,  will  roam  over,  and  reveJ  in,  all 
the  fields  of  si  icnce  unirammeled  and  free.  And  it  is  such  that 
constitute  the  ornament  and  honor  of  our  profession. 

**But  I'nr  uih'rwiKe  is  it  with  the  great  mass;  the  ninety  nine  out 
of  every  hundifd  With  no  practical  knowledge«>f  chemistry  and 
botany;  with  but  a  smattering  of  anaioiny  and  physiolc^y,  hastily 
caught  during  a  sixteen  weeks*  attendance  on  the  ana  omicat  theatre 
of  a  meiliciil  cnllcge;  with  still  less  of  real  pathology;  tlicy  enter 
the  prufessinn.  having  mastered  .just  enough  of  the  detnils  of  prac. 
tice  to  give  them  the  requisite  self.as.«u ranee  fur  commanding  the 
confidence  of  ihe^public;  but  without  either  an -adequate  fund  of 
knowledge,  or  that  degree  of  mental  discipline,  and  habits  of  pa. 
tieat  study,  which  will  enable  them  ever  to  supply  their  defects. 


r 
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Hence  they  plod  on  through  life,  with  a  fixed  routine  of  practice, 
consisting  of  calomel,  antimony,  opium,  and  the  lancet,  almost  as 
empyrically  applied  as  is  cayenne  pepper,  lobelia,  and  steam,  by  an- 
other class  of  men.  And  how  can  this  ever  be  otherwise,  while 
medical  students,  without  regard  lo  their  previous  qualifications,  are 
«hut  up  three  years  in  the  ofiice  of  a  country  or  village  physician, 
sent  out  to  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures,  and  then  honored  with 
the  title  of  M.D.?  Indeed  so  radical  are  the  defects  in  our  present 
system  of  medical  education,  and  so  glaring  are  their  effecls  on  the 
condition  and  usefulness  of  the  profession,  that  no  observing  man 
will  charge  us  with  exaggeration  in  the  foregoing  statements." 

If  a  copy  of  Professor  Paine's  lecture  has  been  sent  to  us  we 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  it,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  since  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  it  on  the  table 
of  a  friend.  From  the  title-page  we  perceive  that  in  the  short  space 
of  one  month  the  lecture  has  reached  the  sixth  edition.  The  read- 
er will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  unusual  popularity,  when  he 
is  told  that  the  lecture  is  a  "defence  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States"  against  these  charges.  Dr.  Paine  has  long  main, 
tained  that  as  practitioners,  American  physicians  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  He  is  sensible  to  defects  which  exist;  he  admits  that  much 
may  be  done  towards  correcting  them  by  wise  concert  of  action;  but 
he  is  naturally  indignant  at  such  accusations  as  those  of  which  spe- 
cimens  are  given  in  the  paragfaphs  above  quoted.  His  defence  is  a 
manly  one, .  and  we  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every  physician  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  already  attracted 
90  much  attention,  and  hope  the  interest  it  has  awakened  will  not 
soon  subside. 

On  one  point  Professor  Paine  is  eminently  successful; — he  shows 
conclusively,  that  the  author  of  the  Circular  is  not  himself  a  scholar. 
Bat  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  that  he  helps  his  argument  for  the 
'  American  profession,  by  proving  that  a  member  who  sets  up  to  be 
one  of  its  leaders  is  not  able  to  spell  his  own  language.  Such 
proof  may  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  projector  of  the  convention, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  profession,  "the 
standard"  of  which  he  professes  such  a  solicitude  to  raise.  In  an 
evil  hour,  this  gentleman  addressed  the  Circular  calling  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Faculty. of  the  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Pidne  pab. 
lishes  it  to  the  world  as  it  was  written.     Here  it  is. 

'*The  above  Circular,"  says  the  phairman,  "is  an  Extract  from 
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the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Stat^  Medical  Society  at  its  last 
anual  meeting  in  Feb.,  1845.  The  object  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion  is  suficiently  indicated  in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  itself. 
The  Committee,  in  the  disciinrge  of  their  duty,  have  corresponded 
with  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  in  all  the  Slates  where 
such  institutions  exist,  and  the  replies  which  have  been  received  are 
unanymously  in  favor  of  the  proposed  convention. 

''Indeed,  several  Colleges  have  already  appointed  delegates;  con- 
sequently,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  a  convention  wiU 
he  held.  If  the  subject  has  not  already  been  before  the  Faculty  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  will  you  not,  widiout 
further  delay,  bring  it  to  their  notise? 

"(Signed,)  J.  N.  DAVIS." 

The  italics  are  Dr.  Paine's;  the  spelling  is  Dr.  Davis's  owa. 
The  extracts  need  no  comments.  One,  as  he  reads  them,  can 
hardly  help  recalling  to  mind  the  wise  caution  given  to  dwellers  in 
* 'glass  houses;"  but,  alas,  how  seldom  is  vouchsafed  to  us  the  in> 
estimable  ''gift"  of  "seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us!" 


A    COKRECTION. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Ellis's  Medical  Formulary,  Messrs.  Lea  dc  Blanchard^  to 
insert  the  following  correction  of  a  serious  error  in  thai  work,  and 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 

'^Ellis's  Medical  Formulary. —  Correction. — The  publishers  of 
this  work  respectfully  request  those  persons  who  have  the  seventh 
edition,  to  correct  a  typographical  error  for  the  ''Medicated  Hydra- 
cyanaie  of  Potassium/'  at  page  83;  wherein  the  symbol  for  an  oimce 
is  used  in  place  of  that  for  a  drachm.  The  following  is  the  correct 
prescription,  and  corresponds  with  the  proportioqs  directed  in  all  the 
previous  editions  of  the  work:  * 

FL    Potassii  hydrocyanici  medicati,  3j* 
..    4qii8B  destiUatae,  Oj. 
Sacchari  purificati,  ^iss. 
Fiat  solutio. — Dose,  a  table-spoonfal,  night  and  moroiDg. 
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THE    VAnONAL    GONVESTIOH. 

From  all  the  indications  of  the  day  it  is  now  pretty  evident,  that 
the  proposed  medical  convention  in  New  York  will  not  be  national. 
We  have  stated  heretofore,  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville  will  not  be  represented  in  it. — 
We  learn  that  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  the  St.  Louis  and 
Boston  medical  schools  also  decline  sending  delegates.  From  the 
tone  of  Profesaor  Paine's  valedictory  lecture  it  is  quite  certain  the 
University  of  New  York  will  not  take  part  in  it.  All  this  is  to  be 
regretted.  A  convention  in  the  right  spirit,  national  in  feeling  and 
aim,  composed  of  representatives  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
would  be  felt  in  its  elevating  influences  by  the  profes.sion  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  we  begin  to  doubt  whether 
the  eyes  of  any  now  living  will  ever  be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
such  a  convention. 


VOYAGE    OF    A    NATUBALIST. 


We  recommend  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  natural  history  two 
neat  little  volumes,  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  under  the  above 
title;  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
and  are  among  the  most  engaging  that  we  have  ever  read.  Every 
physician  needs  occasionally  to  turn  away  from  his  professional  studies, 
and  for  the  warm  season  which  is  approaching  we  do  not  know  a  book 
that  woiild  constitute  a  more  delightful  or  instructive  companion  than 
the  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  It  abounds  in  details  of  singular  in- 
terest, touching  gQology,  botany,  and  every  department  of  zoology. 
The  publishers  have  brought  all  American  fathers  under  obligations, 
by  adding  these  volumes  to  the  stock  of  our  literature;  eminently 
adapted  as  they  are  to  inspire  the  young  with  a  taste  for  reading,  and 
for  the  study  of  natural  history. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A    CASE    OF   ILKUS    REUEVED   BT   TOBACCO. 

By  T.  W.  Fry,  M.D.,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Mn.  Winters,  69  yean  of  age,  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  i 
nuttent  fever  last  fall,  and  continued  delicate  and  feeble  through  the  winter. 
On  the  16th  of  March  she  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  colic,  acoom- 
panied  by  constaut  efforts  at  vomiting.  A  potion  of  tinct.  opii  and  sulpb. 
ether  gave  but  temporary  relief.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  vomitmg 
returned,  and  some  bilious  matter  was  thrown  up;  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha was  now  ordered,  which  relieved  the  stomach  of  a  hirge  quantity  of 
bile.  The  sickness  and  pain  paving  subsided  to  some  extent,  cathartic 
medicines,  followed  by  saline  mixtures,  were  had  recourse  to,  but  without 
any  good  effect.  The  pain  returning  with  greater  violence,  the  bowels 
becoming  more  swollen,  accompanied  by  copious  and  frequent  diachaiges 
of  feculent  matr-er  from  the  mouth,  now  indicated  more  cleariy  tlie  imr 
ture  of  the  difficulty;  and  as  all  medicine  taken  into  the  stomach  for  xbm 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  bowels  only  increased  the  sickness,  pain,  and 
vomiting,  reliance  was  p]a<$ed  entirely  upon  opiates  and  injections.  mncU 
opii  30  drops  was  given,  followed  in  fifteen  minutes  by  one-fourth  of  n 
grain  of  sulph.  morphine;  injections  of  salt  water  and  castor  oil  frequent- 
ly repeated,  were  immediately  expelled  without  producing  any  action  on 
the  bowels,  except  one  small  discharge  of  opaque  mucus.  An  injec- 
tion of  tobacco  was  now  given  with  the  same  result.  The  bowels  seem- 
ing incapable  of  retaining  fluid  matter,  a  suppository  made  in  the  fdlow- 
ing  manner,  was  introduced  into  the  rectum:  a  drachm  of  strong  tobac- 
co steeped  in  a  gill  of  hot  water  was  added  to  two  tablespoonsful  of  su- 
gar, and  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  wax.  This  was  retained  several 
hours,  and  the  patient  beginning  to  feel  an  inclination  to  stool,  another  in- 
jection was  administered,  which  came  away  with  a  oopk>us  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  and  entire  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  discharge  of  feculent  matter  by  the  mouth,  which  continued  19 
lo  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  suppository,  now  ceased,  and  the 
pntient,  slthongh  prostrated  to  an  alarming  extent,  her  constitotion  beiiis 
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mnch  impaired  by  age,  recovered  with  great  rapidity.  Coimter-irritatioa 
oD  the  ab4pmeD  was  kept  up  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  by 
means  of  hot  salt  and  mustard  alternately  applied. 

The  progress  of  this  case,  and  of  one  terminating  fatally  which  came 
under  my  observation  last  spring,  convinces  me  that  aperients  in  severs 
eases  of  ileus  are  only  productive  of  evil. 

March  27th,  1846.     "^ 


A    CASE    OF    HEMOPTYSIS  AND  MENORRHAGIA  SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 
BY    TARTRATE    OF    IRON. 

By  D.  £.  Habriboit,  M.D.,  of  Garrard  county,  Ky. 

Mrs.  King,  aet.  40  years,  of  feeble  constitution,  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  being  two  years  old,  was  attacked  sud- 
denly on  the  1 6th  of  November  last  with  spitting  of  blood,  aod  in  a  few 
hours  discharged  what  was  supposed  to  amount  to  half  a  galk)n.  I  found 
her  on  the  same  day  pale,  insensible,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  breathing 
quick,  and  with  cold  extremities.  No  abnormal  souDds  could  be  detected 
on  percussion  in  any  part  of  the  lungs.  Stimulants  and  astringents  hav- 
ing been  administered,  the  hemorrhage  soon  ceased,  and  the  patient  re- 
gained her  consciousness.  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  her  case  I 
was  informed  that  she  had  been  subject  to  hemoptysis  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years,  the  hemorrhage  being  very  much  increased  at  her 
catamenial  terms;  and  I  was  also  told  that  the  complaint  was  hereditary. 
Her  health  had  suffered  seriously  by  the  drain,  as  well,  probably,  as  by 
the  long-continued  use  of  medicines  prescribed  for  its  suppression.  The 
uterine  discharge,  it  was  stated,  consisted  of  blood  which  coagulated  like 
that  from  the  lungs. 

Having  just  read  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Buck  published  in  the  Western 
Journal,  I  was  encouraged  to  try  chalybeates  and  a  nourishing  diet,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  her  blood.  Accordingly  I 
put  her  upon  the  use  of  tartrate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  8  grains  graduaDy 
increased  to  12  grains,  three  times  daily,, in  pills  combined  with  a  little 
rhubarb  soas  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble.  The  improvement  in  her  case  was 
speedily  manifest.  Her  complexion  became  healthful;  her  strength  increased 
daily;  she  had  no  return  of  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage:  he%  menses  be- 
oame  regular,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month  I  ceased  to  at|^ 
ber,  considering  her  cured. 

Maich  23d,  1846. 
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'     CONyULSlOVS  FBOlf  DYSENTfiBT  AJTD  INTERlf ITTENT  F^£B« 

Oo  the  7th  of  April,  about  4  o'clock  in  liie  ftfteraoon,  a  praetitioBer  of 
this  city  was  called,  in  quick  successiDD,  to  a  child  two  jean  of  age,  and 
a  boy  aged  ten  yean,  both  of  whom  had  been  seized  with  convulabns 
about  the  same  moment.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  had  prevailed  during 
the  day.  The  convulsions  in  the  child  were  violeot,  and  were  foUowed  by 
dysenteric  symptoms  which  persisted  for  serera)  days.  In  the  boy  the 
system  was  less  convulsed,  and  he  remained  comatose  for  more  than  an 
hour — ^in  fact,  until  relieved  by  venesection,  which  restored  him  to  con- 
sciousness. The  pupite  of  his  eyes  were  much  dilated,  and  his  pulse  was 
interiuittent.  During  the  autumn  he  had  suffered  with  chills  and  fever, 
and  they  had  recurred  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  At  this 
time  the  attack  had  been  'preceded  by  a  cold,  with  pleuritic  symptoms. 
Calomel  and  ipecac,  were  administered,  after  the  venesection;  his  side  was 
blistered,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  fever  quinine  was  given.  Two  days 
after  the  convulsion  a  febrile  paroxysm  occurred,  during  which  the  pain 
in  his  side  and  head  was  much  increased,  and  his  cough  was  almost  inces- 
sant. By  the  employment  of  quinine  other  paroxysms  were  obviated, 
and  he  had  a  rapid  convalescence. 

In  the  few  days  of  this  boy*s  illness,  his  father,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother had  each  a  chill.  In  the  fall  as  many  as  seven  of  the  family,  or 
about  half,  sometimes  suffered  with  the  chills  on  the  same  day.  Quiniiie 
waa found  effectual  in  arresting  the  disease  for  the  time;  but  on  slight  ex- 
posure it  returned.  Iron  was  tlie  remedy  indicated  undet  such  circum- 
stances.' 


TINCTLKK    OF    101  IXE    IM    THE    TKKATMKNT    OF    PORRIG^. 

Dr.  F.  W.  l^ooD,  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  informs  i»s  that  he  ha«' 
found  the  Tincture  of  Iodine,  employed  locally,  ''invaluable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  obstinate  disease,  Porrigo."  He  has  used  it  in  all  forms  of 
the  disease  whether  mild  or  spvere,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  &Ued  to 
effect  a  cure.  In  the  more  active  forms,  poultices  aiid  fomentatioos  prfe- 
ceded  the  application  of  the  iodina. 
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Art.  l.-^An  Eisay  an  Dia  in  Health  and  Dwa»e.    By  John  Dawsok, 
M.  D.,  of  JameBtown,  Ohio. 

[concluded.] 

the  diet  in  urinary  concretions. 

Incident  to  the  performance  of  their  functions,  the  urinary 
organs  are  liable  to  diseases  that  are  sometimes  produced  by, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  under  the  control  of,  the  food. 
Among  the  disorders  affecting  this  apparatus,  and  the  only 
ones  to  which  we  intend  to  allude,  are  urinary  concretions. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Scheele  took  the  first  successful 
step  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  subject.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this,  his  labors  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Wollas- 
ten,  Pierson,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Henry,  Brande,  Prout, 
Marcet,  and  Bird,  have  enriched  this  field  with  many  new 
discoveries,  and  rendered  it  among  the  most  interesting  de- 
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partments  of  medical  research.  The  composition  of  healthy 
*  urine  has  been  so  accurately  determined,  that  alterations  ta- 
kmg  place  in  it  from  any  cause  whatever  can  be  very  readily 
and  certainly  ascertained.  Of  only  some  of  these,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  general  system  that  attend  them,  is  it  our 
present  purpose  to  speak  in  connexion  with  the  food  proper 
for  their  correction. 

Liihic  or  Uric  Acid  Diathesis, — In  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  organism,  it  is  known  that  the  urine  always  exhibits  acid 
properties,  turning  litmus  paper  red,  &c.  This,  according  to 
Prout,  who  is  high  authority  on  everything  connected  with 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  is  not  because  the  fluid  con- 
tains a  free  acid,  but  because  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases 
are  not  neutralized,  but  exist  in  the  state  of  super-salts.  The 
acid  properties  then  depend  upon  the  presence,  in  the  urine, 
of  lithic  or  uric  acid  in  commbination  with  ammonia,  giving 
rise  to  the  supersalt  called  lithate  of  ammonia.  Pure  lithic 
acid  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  hence,  when  the  ammonia  with 
which  it  is  combined  comes  in  contact  with  any  other  acid 
for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  the  lithic.  this  lat- 
ter is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  what  is  gelierally  known  as 
the  lateritious  sediment,  the  particles  of  which  concreting  to- 
gether form  gravel,  or  calculi.  To  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem giving  rise  to  this  kind  of  deposit,  pathologists  attach  the 
name  of  lithic  diathesis.  A  confirmed  diathesis  is  necessary 
in  order  to  the  production  of  gravel,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  by  accretions  in  the  kidneys,  at  other  times  in  the 
bladder. 

Nearly  always,  there  is  associated  with  this  diathesis  a  bro- 
ken down,  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  functions 
firising  from  intemperance,  habits  of  debauche,  or  gluttony. 
This  slate  of  things  disorders  all  the  emunctories  more  or 
less,  but  the  kidneys  are  predominantly  aflected;  and  as  a 
consequence  elements  make  their  appearance  in  the  urine  not 
proper  to  this  fluid,  and  which  in  a  normal  condition  of  the 
system  would  seek  egress  in  a  different  direction.    Concern- 
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ing,  however,  the  proximate  cause,  if  it  might  be  so  termed, 
of  the  urinary  deposit  under  consideration  there  has  been  of 
late  much  interest  manifested,  and  as  a  consequence  several 
theories  in  relation  to  the  subject  have  been  proposed. 

Liebig  supposes  that  when  from  any  cause  a  portion  of 
any  tissue  becomes  unfit  for  use,  or  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions,  its  elements,  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen 
conveyed  to  it  in  arterial  blood,  become  re-arranged  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  rise  among  other  compounds  to  uric  acid. 
More  or  less  of  this  becomes  converted  into  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid,  the  former  escaping  by  the  kidneys,  the  latter 
from  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  surfaces.  Where  the  cir- 
culation is  rapid,  respiration  perfect,  and  consequently  a  good 
amount  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system,  the  change  is 
complete.  There  is  then  no  excess  of  uric  acid,  relatively 
to  the  urea,  developed.  But  when  these  functions  are  at  fault, 
respiration  and  circulation  being  sluggish,  the  presence  of  ab- 
normal proportions  of  uric  acid  are  found  in  the  urine  as  a 
deposit.  If  these  views  be  correct,  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
in  the  kidneys  depends  upon  the  imperfect  introduction  of 
oxygen  into  the  system.  Uric  acid,  Liebig  tells  us,  disap- 
pears in  the  urine  when  there  is  received  through  the  skin 
and  lungs  a  quantity  of  oxygen  suflicient  to  oxidize  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  transformed  tissues. 

According  to  Liebig  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine  of  all  those  animals  where  there  appears  to 
be  naturally  a  slow,  imperfect  condition  of  the  functions  of 
respiration  or  circulation;  and  also  in  all  the  disease*  where 
these  functions  are  prominently  at  fauh.  So  far  as  some  ani- 
mals are  concerned  the  doctrine  holds  good.  Serpents  with 
a  sluggish  condition  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  have 
so  much  uric  acid  present  in  the  urine  as  to  render  it  nearly 
solid.  An  opposite  condition  of  the  urine  is  present  in  car- 
nivorous mammalia,  where  these  functions  are  more  perfect. 
But  how  on  this  hypothesis  can  the  fact  be  explained,  that 
some  birds  that  have  a  circulation,  respiration,  and  animal 
heat  superior  to  man,  have  so  much  urate  of  ammonia  in  their 
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urine  as  to  render  it  semi-solid  Y  I  allude  to  those  marine 
birds  inhabiting  parts  of  South  America,  and  which  cover 
certain  localities  completely  over  with  discharges  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  known  in  commerce  as  a  valuable  manure  under 
'  the  name  of  ''guanoJ*  Again,  according  to  the  same  author, 
we  should  have  the  uric  acid  deposited  in  all  diseases  in 
which  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  below  the  healthy 
standard.  BecquerePs  observations  do  not  confirm  such  a 
position.  He  fopnd  in  chlorosis  the  ratio  of  urea  to  uric  acid 
equals,  and  sometimes  exceeds,  the  healthy  proportion. — 
Bird  also  states  that  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  in  which  only 
an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood  can  take  place,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  blue  lips,  cold  extremities,  &c.,  there  is  leas 
uric  acid  found  in  the  urine  than  in  health.  Passing  to  an 
opposite  class  of  cases,  in  which,  from  the  more  perfect 
oxidation  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  rapid  circulation  and 
respiration,  there  should,  if  the  doctrine  under  consideration 
is  coiTect,  be  a  deficiency  of  uric  acid,  and  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion of  urea.  Take,  for  example,  phthisis  pulmonalis 
where  in  the  opinion  of  Liebig  the  patient  is  oxidized  to 
death,  and  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  case?  Bird  assures  us 
that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  greater  than  in  health,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  urea  less,  which  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  Liebig's  theory  requires. 

Taking  it  as  a  well  established  fact  that  uric  acid  exists  in 
the  urine  in  combination  with  ammonia.  Bird  supposes  that 
any  change  occurring  which  removes  tlie  ammonia  must  ne- 
cessari^  be  attended  with  a  deposit  of  the  insoluble  acid. 
By  the  researches  of  Prout  two  acids  have  been  proved  to 
exist  in  the  body,  in  the  free  state, — the  lactic  and  the  muri- 
atic. They  are  both  found  ip  the  stomach,  and  the  lactic  is 
known  to  be  excreted  at  the  cutaneous  surface.  Now  any- 
thing interfering  with  the  assimilative  fiinctions,  or  with  the 
action  of  the  emunctories  would,  as  a  consequence,  derange 
the  excretion  of  these  acids,  and  compel  them,  perhaps,  to 
seek  an  outlet  by  the  kidneys,  where,  by  combining  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  urate,  they  would  cause  the  precipitation 
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of  lithic  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  thus  become  a  primary 
cause  of  gravel. 

The  opinion  of  Prout  concerning  the  cause  of  the  deposit 
under  consideration  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Bird.  Both 
of  these  authors,  eminent  in  the  literature  of  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  regard  the  lithic  acid  deposit  as  the  result  of 
primary  disease,  functional  and  structural,  in  the  assimilative 
organs  attended  with  a  deranged  condition  of  the  excre- 
tions. 

Seguin*s  experiments  on  cutaneous  transpiration  show 
conclusively  that  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  is  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  stomach.  This  author  found  that 
the  exhalation  is  always  less  abundant  after  taking  food;  and 
when  the  digestive  functions  are  impaired  it  is  sensibly  les- 
sened, thus  establishing  indirectly  the  opinions  of  Bird  and 
Prout,  that  compounds  which  in  health  are  excreted  at  the 
cutaneous  surface,  are,  when  the  assimilative  functions  are  at 
fault,  either  retained  in  the  circulation,  or  removed  by  the  vi- 
carious office  of  the  kidneys. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Kthic  diathesis,  all 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  a  certain  kind  of 
drugs,  namely,  alkalies.  Next,  however,  in  point  of  impor- 
tance is  the  proper  selection  and  regulation  of  food.  Every 
author  of  any  eminence  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
this  position.  Even  Liebig,  who  regards  this  kind  of  urinary 
accretion  as  the  result  of  derangement  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  secondary  destructive  assimilation,  the  re-union  of 
the  effete  parts  of  the  tissues  with  the  blood,  looks  upon  the 
proper  regulation  of  diet  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  treat- 
ment 

In  prescribing  food  for  a  person  laboring  under  this  diathe- 
sis, the  objects  in  view  should  be,  to  restore  the  digestive 
functions  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  to  obviate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  free  lithic  acid.  In 
fulfilling  the  first  indication,  the  quantity,  quality,  &c.,  of  the 
food  should  be  strictly  regarded.    Where  the  trouble  has  ori- 
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ginated  from  excess  of  food  or  high  living,  which  according 
to  all  observers  is  frequently  the  case,  the  quantity,  of  course, 
should  be  reduced.  As  Abernethy  says,  the  supplies  should 
be  cut  off  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  vacate  the  citadeL 
Too  much  food  at  even  a  single  meal  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  the  urina  cibi^  which  deposits  uric  acid  more  copious- 
ly than  either  of  the  kinds  called  urina  chyli  or  urina  san^ 
guinis.  The  quantity,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  must  be  regulated  by  the  ability  which 
this  organ  possesses  to  digest  it.  Unless  completely  digested 
the  smallest  quantity  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
complaint;  while  on  the  contrary  a  quantity  that  might  be 
considered  liberal,  may,  by  invigorating  the  general  powers 
of  the  system,  operate  indirectly  as  a.  means  of  correcting 
the  diathesis. 

If  it  be  taken  as  an  established  fact  that  the  urine  frequent- 
ly exhibits  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  food, 
there  can  be  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any,  that  the 
quality  of  the  food  in  the  disease  before  us  is  entitled  to  a 
careful  consideration.  While  all  who  have  any  claims  to  a 
critical  knowledge  of  urinary  deposits,  freely  admit  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
that  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  qualities 
most  available  in  the  treatment,  that  could  be  desired.  AH 
who  favor  the  opinions  of  Liebig  contend  that  non-nitrogen- 
ized  articles,  such  as  those  containing  large  proportions  of 
starch,  fat,  butter,  and  sugar,  (elements  as  they  suppose  of 
respiration),  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air 
prevent  that  peculiar  kind  of  metamorphosis  from  going  on  ia 
the  tissues  that  opposes  the  formation  of  free  uric  acid. — 
These  articles,  however,  are  objected  to  by  those  who  differ 
with  Liebig  from  other  considerations.  It  is  thought  by 
Prout,  Bird,  and  others,  that  they  are  contraindicated  from 
the  facility  with  which  most  of  them  are  first  converted  into 
sugar  and  afterwards  into  acids.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  food  rich  in  nitrogen  that  Liebig  and  Prout  are 
especially  at  issue.    The  former  says  that  there  are  no  rea- 
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ions  which  support  the  opinion  that  nitrogenized  food  has 
any  influence  in  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi;  while  the 
latter  assures  us  that  imperfectly  assimilated  azotised  food  is 
often  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  urate  of  ammonia.  Bird 
coincides  with  Prout  on  this  point,  and  says,  if  the  ill-diges- 
ted meal  is  composed  of  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  meat  or  fish, 
more  uric  acid,  casteris  paribus^  appears  in  the  urine  than  if 
highly  carbonized  ingredients,  as  bread,  potatoes,  &c.,  had 
been  used.  Future  experiments  must  settle  this  matter  in 
dispute  between  these  illustrious  philosophers.  In  the  mean- 
time Prout,  from  his  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  general,  we  should  be  disposed  to  take  as  our  guide.  To 
articles  of  diet  or  drink  containing  acids  in  anything  like  ex- 
cess there  is  pretty  general  objection.  According  to  all  ob- 
servations they  favor  the  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid,  and 
as  a  consequence  are  contraindicated.  In  anything  like  a 
good  condition  of  the  stomach  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vegetable  acids  are  digested.  But  this,  in  the  lithic  dia- 
•  thesis,  is  so  seldom  the  case  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  embarrassment.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  most  digestible  quality  of  food,  there 
is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  This  is  a  general  rule,  without 
the  observance  of  which,  no  patient  can  be  benefitted  by  any 
plan  of  treatment. 

Phosphatic  Diathesis. — This  state  of  the  system  diflTers 
widely  from  that  of  the  lithic  diathesis.  It  is  the  very  oppo- 
site, for  here  the  urine  is  alkaline.  Both  conditions  agree  in 
owmg  their  origin  to  a  faulty  condition  of  the  functions  of  as- 
similation. On  this  account  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  merely  to  advert  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  to  the  concomitant  phenomena  that  are 
usually  present;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  peculi- 
arities by  which  the  predisposing  mischief  in  the  two  diathe- 
ses can  be  distinguished. 

According  to  Bird  6*5  grains  of  phosporic  acid  leave  the 
system  in  the  urine  every  24  hours.    The  particular  state  in 
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which  this  acid  exists  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  present  in  combination  with  lime,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia,  forming  a  double  salt,  the  ammonio-phosphate 
of  magnesia,  or  triple  salt,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These  salts, 
it  is  supposed,  are  held  in  solution  in  healthy  urine  by  the  free 
acid  always  present.  If,  now  from  any  cause  the  acid  falls 
below  the  proportion  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  soluble 
condition,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited  in  the  urine  in 
the  form  of  a  white  gravel,  occasionally  grey;  sometimes 
amorphous,  at  other  times  crystalline,  and  composed  general- 
ly of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  and  magnesia;  sometimes  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Prout  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
pathological  chemistry  by  which  the  calculous  concretion  un- 
der consideration  is  formed,  that  is  somewhat  different  from 
this.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  it  is  known  is  contained  in 
healthy  urine,  and  because  of  its  being  very  soluble  is  dissol- 
ved in  that  fluid.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however, 
the  urea  of  the  urine  becomes  decomposed  in  the  kidneys 
and  ammonia  is  extricated,  which,  combming  with  the  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  the  phos- 
phate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Usually  the  urine  is  pale, 
but  when  the  phosphates  are  very  abundant  it  becomes  tur- 
bid; is  of  low  specific  gravity;  smells  differently  from  healthy 
urine;  is  sometimes  sufficiently  alkaline  when  voided  to  turn 
turmeric  paper  brown;  and  becomes  after  standing  awhile 
putrid,  and  highly  offensive.  The  more  decided  and  intense 
the  diathesis  the  more  these  characters  are  developed. 

To  insist  on  the  utility  of  regimen  in  this  affection  is  unne- 
cessary. Much  of  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the 
quantity,  &c.,  of  the  food  in  the  lithic  'diathesis  is  applicable 
here.  No  medicine,  not  even  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  the 
main  articles  relied  upon  in  the  treatment,  is  of  any  avail  un- 
less such  measures  are  adopted  as  are  calculated  to  give  tone 
and  energy  to  the  organs  of  assimilation.  The  use  of  a  diet 
properly  regulated  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  any 
reasonable  hope  of  cure  can  be  predicated.  Depressed  by 
the  debility  resulting  from  mischief  in  the  blood-making  ap- 
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paratus,  the  organism  is  unable  to  assist  the  play  of  affinities 
by  which  this  accretion  takes  place,  and  jthe  only  chance  of 
successfully  overcoming  it,  is  by  removing  the  cause.  By 
the  adoption  of  a  generous  diet,  and  such  other  hygienic 
measures  as  will  economise  the  resources  of  the  system,  the 
object  may  be  accomplished.  Articles  in  this  diathesis  con- 
taining an  excess  of  some  of  the  vegetable  acids  are  by  no 
means  contraindicated.  On  the  contrary  they  may  be  of 
some  service  in  overcoming  the  alkaline  state  of  the  urine. 
From  the  acknowledged  efficacy  of  opium  in  rendering  alka- 
line urine  acid  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  alliaceous 
v^etables,  if  rightly  prepared,  might  prove  to  be  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  diet  in  this  form  of  urinary  disease.  Of 
course,  they  should  be  well  cooked  to  deprive  them  of  the 
acrid  volatile  oil  which  they  contain. 

Concerning  the  animal  aliments  best  adapted  to  this  afTec* 
tion,  we  have  no  diversity  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
most  digestible  and  nutritious  are  to  be  preferred.  Mutton, 
which  according  to  the  analysis  of  Brande  contains  a  greater 

amount  of  nutritious  matter  than  the  other  kinds  of  flesh  in 

« 

common  use,  is  on  this  account,  where  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  object  in  view.  The  flesh  of  the  common  chicken,  from 
its  nutritive  and  digestible  qualities,  is  also  a  very  valuable 
article.  For  drinks,  water  made  soar  with  acid  wines  (claret 
or  hock),  or  with  the  aurantaceous  fruits,  will  answer  a  bet- 
ter purpose  than  the  common  beverages,  tea  and  coffee.  But 
although  drinks  subserve  so  many  purposes  in  the  animal 
economy,  it  should  nevertheless  always  be  recollected,  that 
they  dilute  the  gastric  juice,  and  if  taken  too  freely  impahr 
thus  the  process  of  chymification. 

Oxalic  Diathesis. — This  is  that  condition  of  the  system  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  kidneys  to  the  formation  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  mulberry  calcu- 
lus. The  phenomena  attending  it,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
indicating  it,  do  not  differ  materially,  so  far  as  the  general 
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system  is  concerned,  from  what  are  present  in  other  kinds 
of  calculi.  Here  also  patients  are  dyspeptic,  emaciated,  ner- 
vous, hypochondriacal,  irritable  in  temper,  at  times  very  ex- 
citable, deficient  in  sexual  power,  and  most  commonly  afflic- 
ted with  a  sense  of  weight  or  pain  across  the  loins.  The 
skin,  according  to  Prout,  in  cases  where  the  diathesis  is 
strongly  marked,  assumes  a  dull  greenish  yellow,  or  dark 
olive  color.  The  urine  is  strikingly  characterized  by  its 
bright  clear  appearance,  and  by  being  entirely  free  from  de- 
posits, the  oxalate  being  diffused  through  it  in  a  crystalline 
form.  In  addition  to  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  urine,  in  one- 
third  of  all  the  cases  that  came  under  Bird^s  observation^ 
contained  urates  in  large  excess,  and  in  some  instances  phos- 
phates. 

From  the  fact  that  most  of  the  symptoms  are  common  also 
to  diabetes  mellitus,  and  from  the  known  facility  with  which 
sugar  and  its  chemical  allies,  starch,  gum,  and  wood  fibre,  un- 
der the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  are  converted  into  ox- 
alic acid,  Prout  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oxalate  of 
lime  owes  its  origin  to  the  transmutation  of  sugar.  In  his 
work  on  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry,  Liebig 
traces  the  ^source  of  oxalic  acid  not  to  any  changes  made  up- 
on sugar,  but  to  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  "In  France,"  he 
tells  us,  '^it  is  a  common  occurrence  among  patients  suffering 
from  calculous  complaints,  that  when  they  go  to  the  country 
where  they  take  more  exercise,  the  compounds  of  uric  acid, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  bladder  during  their  residence  in 
town,  are  succeeded  by  oxalates  (mulberry  calculi),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  supply  of  oxygen."  Bird,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  differs  but  slightly  from  Liebig.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  oxalic  acid  is  the  result  of  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  elements  of  urea,  in  which  process  there  is  a  portion 
of  oxygen  given  up. 

As  all  know,  nitric  acid,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  this  kind  of  concretion,  is  the  drug  to  be  used. 
And  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  putting  the  patient  at 
once  upon  a  suitable  diet  from  the  following  remarks  of 
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Bird: — that  there  are  "some  articles  of  food  at  once  causing 
the  excretion  of  this  substance  (oxalic  acid)  in  great  quanti- 
ties, whilst  others  have  an  effect  of  totally  checking  it"  The 
food,  therefore,  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  those  articles  containing 
oxalic  acid,  or  which  from  their  chemical  composition  would 
be  likely  to  be  changed  into  that  substance.  The  remarks 
elsewhere  made  in  reference  to  the  proper  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  stomach  are  applicable  here,  and 
need  not  be  reiterated.  But  the  quantity  of  the  food  requires 
a  brief  consideration.  Aliments  containing  the  vegetable 
acids  are  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
saccharina  articles,  as  well  as  of  everything  easily  changed 
into  sugar.  Those  substances ^  containing  the  oxalic  acid,  as 
the  young  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  plant,  which  are  now  of  such 
general  use  in  our  country,  and  the  sorrel^  (oxalis  acetosella), 
used  so  much  by  the  French  as  a  sallad,  should  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  diet.  Food  well  cooked,  digestible,  and  de- 
rived in  about  equal  proportions  from  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  is,  all  things  considered,  about  as  available  as 
any  that  can  be  selected.  Some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  drinks.  Hard  water,  from  the  lime 
which  it  contains,  may  exert  an  unfavorable  influence,  and 
on  this  account,  where  it  is  practicable,  should  be  avoided. 

DIET    IN    TYPHUS    FEVER. 

Impressed  with  the  importance*of  so  managing  the  diet  in 
fever  of  all  kinds,  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  good  without  producing  any  injury,  have  been  all  the  dis- 
tinguished medical  men  from  the  remotest  periods  of  antiqui- 
ty. Quite  early  the  opinion  became  prevalent  that,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  numerous  class  of  diseases,  a  vast  amount 
of  mischief  was  caused  by  the  improper  use  of  articles  de- 
signed for  nourishment      From  frequently  witnessing  this 
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result,  some  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  success  depended 
as  much  upon  what  was  regarded  as  judicious  regimen  as 
upon  medicine. 

We  will  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  ancients  on  this  subject. 

Hippocrates  ^'•On  the  Method  of  Diet  in  Acute  Disorders^^ 
gives  the  foundation  of  all  the  correct  rules  which  pertain  to 
dietetics  in  the  treatment  of  fever  connected  with  a  high 
grade  of  arterial  excitement.  And  so  much  did  he  insist  up- 
on their  strict  observance  that  his  plan  of  treatment,  by  one, 
(Asclepiades)  has  been  spoken  of  ^^as  merely  a  contemplation 
on  death."  Although  abstinence  was  a  favorite  measure 
with  the  Father  of  mediciqe  in  commencing  the  treatment  of 
what,  in  his  day  were  called  acute  fevers,  he,  nevertheless, 
says  that  ^^a  diet  which  is  a  little  too  plentiful  is  much  safer 
than  that  which  is  too  sparing  and  thin."  Celsus  carried  bis 
opinions  concerning  the  utility  of  regimen,  perhaps,  to  an  un- 
warrantable extent.  In  his  judgment  food  seasonably  given, 
according  to  Glass's  quotation  from  him,  is  the  best  medicine 
in  fever.  Yalentini  also  quotes  him  as  saying  ^^Multi  magni 
morbi  curantur  abstinentia  et  quiete."  Riverius  was  not  b^ 
hind  his  day  in  regard  to  this  matter.  ^'As  for  the  point  of 
nourishment,"  he  remarks,  ^^the  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  spar- 
ing in  acute  fevers.  And  therein  the  ancients  were  so  severely 
diligent  as  to  place  the  greatest  part  of  the  cure  in  ordering 
the  diet."  After  this  commendation  of  the  plan  of  the  an- 
cients, he  goes  on  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  censure 
concerning  the  customs  of  his  own  day:  "But  in  our  times, 
at  least  our  country,  by  the  refractoriness  of  women,  who 
fear  nothing  but  that  the  sick  persons  shall  be  starved,  as  all 
their  care  in  a  manner  is  to  cram  their  children  with  meat 
like  pudding  bags,  how  empty  their  brains  of  wit,  or  their 
hearts  of  grace  and  wisdom  matters  not;  and  the  indulgence 
of  physicians,  who  the  best  of  them  smell  too  strong  of  the 
mountebank,  it  is  grown  into  a  fashion  in  all  fevers,  the  most 
violent  and  acute,  to  allow  the  sick  at  all  times  broths  of  the 
flesh  of  hens,  chickens,  capons,  and  mutton." 
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The,  eccentric  Van  Helmont  had  his  own  notions  about 
diet  He  remarks:  ^^this  is  the  truth  of  diet  which  nature 
doth  of  her  own  accord  shew  and  teach  and  let  that  thing  be 
one  perpetual,  that  whosoever  hath  obtained  the  best  remedies 
of  secrets,  and  he  presently  restoreth  the  sick,  so  also  he 
prescribeth  no  other  diet  for  sick  than  for  healthy  folk.  For 
to  the  healthy  all  things  are  accounted  healthy,  because  the 
digestive  ferments  do  powerfully  draw  and  restrain  all  things 
into  their  own  jurisdiction.  And  so  digestion  doth  prescribe 
the  rules  of  diet." 

Tissot,  a  French  author  of  the  last  century,  took  very 
strong  grounds  in  favor  of  abstinence  in  all  kinds  of  fevers. 
"The  most  observing  persons,"  he  says,  "constantly  remark 
that  whei|  a  feverish  patient  sups  what  is  commonly  called 
some  good  broth,  the  fever  gathers  strength  and  the  patient 
weakness.  The  giving  of  such  a  soup  or  broth,  though  of 
the  freshest  and  soundest  meat,  to  a  man  who  had  a  high  fever 
or  putrid  humors  in  his  stomach,  is  to  do  him  exactly  the 
same  service  as  if  you  had  given  him  two  or  three  hours 
later  stale  putrid  soup."  After  remarking  that  it  is  a  very 
fetal  prejudice,  under  which  some  labor,  of  trying  to  keep  up 
the  patient's  strength  by  food,  he  adds,  "the  only  things 
which  can  strengthen  sick  persons  are  those  which  are  able 
to  weaken  their  disease." 

In  his  work  "On  Diseases  of  the  Army,"  Pringle  makes 
some  very  correct  remarks  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  a 
nourishing  diet  in  putrid  fever.  He  thinks  the  putrid  diseas- 
es, so  prevalent  anterior  to  his  time,  were  in  a  great  measure 
suppressed  by  the  introduction  of  sugar  into  general  use, 
which  he  regards  as  a  very  powerfiil  antiseptic.  Huxham 
was  also  aware  of  the  propriety  of  a  nourishing  diet  in  fever 
of  a  low  grade  of  action.  He  says:  "Indeed,  as  these  fevers 
run  very  often  out  to  a  great  length  of  time,  supporting  drinks 
and  diet  are  necessary,  without  which  the  patients  certainly 
sink  under  them." 

Gullen  notices  the  prevalence  at  various  periods  of  putrid 
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fevers,  but  gives  little  or  no  advice  in  relation  to  the  diet  pro-^ 
per  in  their  treatment.  Thomas  objects  to  anything  in  th^ 
treatment  of  malignant  and  putrid  fever,  that  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  system,  unless  there  should  be  no  con- 
gestion present. 

Fordyce,  in  his  Third  Dissertation  on  what  he  calls  regular 
continued  fever,  objects  to  the  use  of  animal  food  in  all  vari- 
eties of  fever.  A  very  moderate  use  of  farinaceous  vegeta- 
bles is  all  that  seems  to  him  necessary.  He  says:  ^^If  in 
health  food  of  easy  digestion  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
powers  of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  maintaining 
them  in  disease,  where  from  the  facility  of  its  digestion  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  will  be  converted  into  chyle  than  of 
animal  food  of  much  more  difficult  digestion.^' 

Such  are  the  opinions  which,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Arm- 
strong, constituted  the  literature  of  dietetics  in  regard  to  fe- 
ver. Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Riverius,  Tissot,  Fordyce,  Cullen, 
and  Thomas  evidently  inclined  to  the  side  of  a  spare  diet  in 
every  variety  of  fever.  Huxham  and  Pringle  advocated  the 
same  plan  in  fever  of  much  arterial  excitement;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  putrid  fevers  of  their  day  they  re- 
commended a  nourishing  diet  from  the  commencement  So 
far  as  we  know^  they  were  among  the  first  that  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  importance  of 
this  useful  measure. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Armstrong  wrote  his  work  on  typhus, 
abstractions  from  the  vital  current  and  everything  calculated 
to  waste  the  energies  of  the  patient,  were  looked  upon  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  profession  as  being  prejudicial  in  fevers 
of  a  low  grade  of  expitement.  The  doctrines  of  Pringle  and 
Huxham  were  regarded  as  being  correct,  and  as  being  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  practice.  The  ingenbus  author, 
however,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  gave  a  very  unfortunate 
impulse  to  the  depleting  plan  of  treating  typhus  and  all  its 
allies.  Congestion  in  some  form  or  other,  according  to  him, 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  debility  and  prostration  incident  to 
the  complaint,  and  as  a  consequence  the  obvious  remedy. 
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with  such  pathological  opinions,  consisted  in  depletion  gene- 
ral and  local.  The  salutary  suggestions  of  Huxham  and 
Pringle  were  disregarded,  and  the  disease  was  looked  upon 
as  being  entirely  amenable  to  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Current  as  this  doctrine  has  been  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  is  destined  to  take  its  place  among  the  things  that  are  ob- 
solete. Observing  men  every  where  are  becoming  satisfied 
that  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  and  wrong  in  practice.  Since  the 
cholera  made  its  appearance,  continued  fever  of  every  varie- 
ty is  most  successfully  treated  by  abstaining  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  free  sanguineous  evacuations;  and  by  adopting,  in 
everything  like  typhus,  the  feeding  plan  of  treatment.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  having 
charge  of  European  and  American  hospitals;  it  is  also  the 
decision  of  the  skilful  part  of  the  profession  throughout  th« 
country.  A  question  might  here  be  started,  whether  or  not 
febrile  diseases  have  undergone  any  material  change  since  the 
advent  of  the  notorious  and  fatal  pestilence  to  which  we  have 
alluded?  As  all  know,  such  epidemics  do  work  their  impres- 
sion upon,  or  modify  in  some  way  or  other  the  diseases  that 
succeed  them.  From  the  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  correct 
doctrine  relative  to  adynamic  fever  obtained,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully tested  by  practice,  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the 
cholera,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  now 
what  it  always  has  been. 

We  have  premised  these  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  for  the  purpose  more  particularly  of  adverting  to  the 
use  of  food  in  the  treatment  of  what  in  our  country  is  called 
epidemic  typhus  fever.  Between  the  ancients  and  moderps 
there  is  no  difference  as  it  regards  the  propriety  of  abstinence, 
or  a  spare  diet  in  continued  fever  connected  with  a  high  grade 
of  arterial  excitement,  formerly  called  acute  fever.  The 
teachings  of  the  Father  of  medicine  in  regard  to  such  are  as 
valuable  as  any  that  have  ever  been  delivered;  and  are  as 
current  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  in  the  days  in 
which  the  Coan  philosopher  flourished.  Our  object  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  sustaining,  strengthening 
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plan  of  treating  all  febrile  disorders  in  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, there  appears  to  be  atony  of  the  principal  functions  of 
life. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  submit  some  of  the  con- 
siderations upon  which  this  plan  is  founded. 

In  prescribing  diet  for  any  malady  it  is  certainly  not  far 
wrong  to  pay  attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  its  patholo- 
gy, its  duration,  mode  of  termination,  &c. 

In  the  class  of  disorders  of  which  we  are  about  to  spe^, 
viz:  the  putrid  fever  of  the  ancients;  the  hospital,  jail,  or 
camp  fever  of  Pringle;  the  nervous  fever  of  Huxham;  the  ty- 
phus of  Armstrong;  the  adynamic  gastroenteritis  of  Broussais; 
the  typhoid  of  Louis  and  Chomel;  the  follicular  enteritis  of 
Andral;  the  dothinenteritis  of  Bretonneau,  and  the  epidemic 
or  winter  typhus  of  American  writers,  there  is,  among  other 
things,  a  well  marked  tendency  in  the  system  to  debility, 
marasmus,  and  disorganization  of  the  tissues.  The  debility 
is  seen  in  the  general  prostration,  the  weakened  action  of  the 
heart,  the  impaired  condition  of  innervation,  and  in  the  di- 
minished amount  of  the  secretions.  Rapid  wasting  of  the 
tissues  is  a  very  conspicuous  phenomenon  from  the  coitk- 
mencement.  As  is  well  known,  this  morbid  action  extends 
to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  system,  unless  the  gelatinous 
and  osseous  be  exempt,  and  these  certainly  are  found  less  al- 
tered after  an  attack  of  typhus  than  other  parts.  By  far  the 
greatest  change  is  witnessed  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  in 
the  adipose  deposit  Here  from  the  first  onset  the  phenom- 
ena <9f  emaciation  are  conspicuous,  and  often  continue  until 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  skeleton.  More 
or  less  disorganization  denoting  the  weakness  of  the  vital 
force,  is  present  in  every  case  of  anything  like  an  aggravated 
character.  Hemorrhage  beneath  the  cuticle,  »(petechi»)  from 
the  gums,  alimentary  canal,  or  the  air  passages  is  of  common 
occurrence.  Vitality  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  at  times 
becomes  extinguished,  and  pieces  of  flesh  mortify,  drop  out, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  ulcers.  Besides  the  alterations  in  the 
solids,  the  blood  in  disorders  of  this  class  is  diminished  in 
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quantity  and  depraved  in  quality.  It  contains^  according  to 
Andral,  no  spontaneously  coagulable  matter,  is  deficient  in 
fibrin  and  globulin,  and  presents  on  inspection  a  dissolved, 
putrid  appearance. 

An  enlightened  system  of  dietetics,  we  think,  should  take 
into  consideration  the  duration  of  the  malady.  In  fevers 
that  run  their  course  in  a  short  time  the  importance  of  this 
remark  is  not  so  obvious,  as  in  those  that  are  very  protracted. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  malady  before  us  lasts  from  seven  to 
twenty-eight  days.  Prevailing,  however,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic  it  has  a  certain  cycle  of  changes  through  which  it 
will  run,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  moved,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  have  something  like  a  fixed  duration.  Very 
often  this  exceeds  the  time  at  which,  in  health,  without 
food,  starvation  would  occur.  This  event  we  know  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  water,  and  the  degree  of  motion,  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  to  which  the  system  is  subjected.  In  the 
complaint  under  consideration  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  take  place  much  earlier  than  in  health.  The  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  circulation  are  increased  so  much  in 
activity,  that  there  is  more  oxygen  admitted  into  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  system,  than  in  health.  This  never  passes 
out  of  the  system  unchanged;  hence  the  secondary  or  de- 
structive assimilation,  the  process  of  waste,  is  augmented,  as 
is  seen  in  the  rapid  emaciation,  to  furnish  the  materials  with 
which  .the  oxygen  is  found  combined  in  the  various  excretions. 
Attended,  therefore,  with  such  circumstances,  there  is.  cer- 
tainly propriety  in  carefully  noticing  the  duration  of  the  af- 
fection, in  order  that  a  kind  of  food  may  be  provided  sufii- 
ciently  nourishing  to  sustain  the  patient  until  the  disease  has 
run  its  course. 

Another  view  may  be  taken  that  seems,  in  our  estimation, 
to  make  a  timely  and  judicious  administration  of  nourishing 
substances  proper.  We  allude  to  the  agency  of  food  in  ob^ 
viating  complicctHoTis.    All  know  that  inflammations,  compli* 
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eating  disease,  arise  in  very  opposite  conditions  of  the  sys^ 
tem.     We  find  them  occurring  with  as  much  facility  in  ty*    .  ' 

phus,  as  in  synochus;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  re- 
mark, that  the  more  a  patient  is  debilitated  the  more  danger  j 
he  is  in  from  complications  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  If 
this  position  be  correct,  things  having  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
system  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  prostration,  and  the 
avoidance  of  whatever  is  calculated  to  waste  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  merit  some  attention  as  the  means  of  averting 
what,  oftener  probably  than  the  disease  itself,  causes  a  fatal 
issue. 

From  such  views  the  sustaining  plan  of  treatment  seenur 
most  entitled  to  confidence;  but  some  things,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, look  plausible  in  theory  which  in  practice  are  « 
found  to  be  defective;  we  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  the  case  in  the  matter  under  consideration.  Better  success 
will  be  found  to  attend  the  course  just  mentioned  than  has 
attended  any  other  to  which  the  malady  has,  as  yet,  been 
submitted.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  detaM  of  the 
means  proper  for  carrying  this  plan  into  execution. 

In  making  a  selection  of  food  it  should  be  recollected   that 
the  indications  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  articles  digestible,  con-  f4 

taining  a  large   proportion  of  nutritious  matter,  the  dements  * 

of  respiration,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  most  ade- 
quate to  exercise  an  antiseptic  influence.  As  has  previously 
been  shown,  animal  matter  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
nutritious  principles,  is  least  combined  with  adventitious  sub- 
stances, is  as  readily  assimilated  as  other  kinds  of  food,  and 
has  a  composition  identical  with  blood.  Possessed  of  such 
qualities,  it  must  undoubtedly  take  the  first  rank  as  an  avail- 
able agent  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  food  of  course  it  should  be  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  fluid  form.  Tea,  made  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  mut- 
ton, beef,  or  from  fowls,  answers  a  very  good  purpose.  Anal- 
ogous to  these,  and  perhaps  equally  valuable,  are  eggs  slight- 
ly cooked,  and  milk;  the  former  composed  principally  of  al- 
bumen, and  the  latter  rich  in  casein— elements  which  have, 
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like  the  fibrin  of  flesh,  a  composition  identical  with  blood. — 
Besides  articles  designed  for  nutrition  proper,  we  want  also 
those  which  are  considered  elements  of  respiration.  The  con- 
dition, as  we  have  seen,  of  the  respiratory  function  is  such, 
that  an  abnormal  proportion  of  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the 
system,  which  by  combining  with  the  tissues,  there  is  very 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  marasmus. 
Something,  therefore,  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
proportions  sufficient  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
air,  that  it  may  be  prevented  from  acting  on  the  tissues,  is 
what  seems,  if  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  to  be  what 
is  indicated.  Vegetables,  although  not  so  nourishing  as  ani- 
mal food,  contains  the  materials  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
great  abundance.  Those  to  be  preferred  are  the  amylaceous, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  wheaten  flour,  sago,  tapioca,  ar- 
row-root, potatoes,  &c.  The  ^^cream  of  ptisan^^  of  Hippoc- 
rates, made  from  barley  by  boiling  it  to  the  consistence  of 
(Steam,  and  strainbg  it,  is,  we  suppose,  as  valuable  a  prepara- 
tion of  vegetable  food  as  any  of  modem  origin.  In  having 
it  prepared  this  author  had  bis  thin^  exactly  thin,  and  extreme- 
ly thin,  just  as  seemed  to  be  required. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  best  calculated  to  exercise  a 
direct  antiseptic  efiect,  in  order  to  oppose,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  tendency  to  a  diminished  cohesion  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  we  can  say  but  little.  Pringle  ias  we  have  seen  as- 
cribes the  decline,  in  his  day,  of  putrid  diseases,  such  as 
scurvy,  leprosy,  dysentery,  plague,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to 
the  introduction  of  sugar,  beer,  and  various  liquors  into  gen- 
eral use.  It  is  known,  nevertheless,  that  saccharine  articles 
are  very  liable  to  produce  flatulence,  acidity,  and  other 
troublesome  symptoms  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  favor  of 
the  utility  of  beer  and  several  kinds  of  wine,  there  is  some 
testimony;  but  on  considering  the  ambiguous  character  of 
any  agent  in  fulfilling  the  indication  before  us,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  as  much  can  be  done  to  resist  the  septic  tendency 
by  keeping  the  nutritive  process  in  vigorous  action  as  in  any 
other  wav. 
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Stress  was  laid  by  the  ancients  on  the  Ume  during  the 
course  of  a  fever  at  which  the  patient  should  have  food. 
Hippocrates  was  averse  to  assigning  any  particular  period  as 
most  proper,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances. Subsequently  to  his  day  the  subject  was  agita- 
ted by  Asclepiades,  who  fixed  upon  the  fourth  day  as  the 
most  proper  period  to  commence  the  administoition  of  food. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  Themison,  and  also  by  Galen. 
Among  the  moderns  this  question  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  in* 
terest,  as  we  have  consulted  none  of  them  by  which  it  is,  to 
any  extent,  discussed.  It  is  an  old  adage,  nevertheless,  that 
there  ^^is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  it  may  readily  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  is  a  time  at  which  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  commence  the  administration  of  food.  To  the  doctrine 
of  Hippocrates  we  incline,  that  it  should  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  patient  is  very  lean  it  might  be  advisable 
to  commence  giving  food  at  an  earlier  stage  than  where  an  op- 
posite condition  obtained.  In  c^ses  of  sudden  invasion,  char- 
acterized by  much  excitement,  abstinence  for  a  few  days 
generally  proves  beneficial.  On  the  contrary  where  the  dis- 
ease gradually  steals  possession* of  the  system,  attended  with 
no  violence  in  the  symptoms,  and  from  the  character  of  pre- 
vious cases  of  a  like  nature  danger  of  great  prostration  is  ap- 
prehended, it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  allow  food  from  the 
commencement  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  we 
can  generally  learn  enough  of  its  pathological  habitudes  to 
asceirtain  the  length  of  time  that  cases  will  be  likely  to  run. 
if  this  should  be  great,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
patient  at  once  upon  a  nourishing,  digestible  diet. 

How  often  should  the  food  be  allowed!  Frequently  this 
question  is  put  to  the  practitioner,  in  his  visits  to  patients  la- 
boring under  the  complaint  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
In  attempting  to  answer  it,  we  might  remark  that  there  are 
two  extremes  to  be  avoided.  One  is  to  keep  firom  continual- 
ly teasing  the  patient  with  something  to  eat;  the  other  is  in 
not  letting  him  fast  too  long.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
there  are  certain  physiological  laws  connected  with  digestion 
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I  which  it  is  very  important  to  observe  during  health.    We  re- 

f  fer  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  certain  intervals  between 

meals,  in   order  to  give  the  stomach  time  to  digest  its  con- 
!  tents.    If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  save  this  organ  the  great- 

i  est  possible  amount  of  labor,  a  desideratum  in  th^  disease  be- 

I  fore  us,   the  laws  regulating  healthy  digestion  should  be  care- 

fully regarded.  Cramming  into  the  organ  every  fifteen  min-, 
utes  or  half  hour  food  that  is  even  digestible  and  proper  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  never  fails  to  embarrass  the  action 
of  a  healthy  stomach,  and  of  course  cannot  fail  to  do  the  same 
when  the  organ  is  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  other  extreme 
18  perhaps  equally  prejudicial.  Disorders  arise  in  the  sto- 
mach of  a  healthy  person  by  fasting  too  long;  and  other 
things  being  equal,  there  is  reason  ^to  believe  that  the  sto- 
mach after  a  long  fast  is  not  so  well  qualified  to  perform  its 
office,  as  it  is  after  the  usual  time  between  meals  has  elapsed. 
In  addition  to  this,  patients  much  prostrated  need  the  invigo- 
rating influence  of  diet,  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  to 
keep  them  from  sinking.  From  such  considerations  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  in  trying,  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  good  from  diet,  it  should  be  administered,  not  every  few 
minutes,  nor  once  in  iwenty-foUr  hours;  but  after  a  proper 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  find  the  stomach  in  a  condi- 
tion to  perform  its  office.  The  times  at  which  the  patient  . 
Mfas  accustomed  to  eat  during  health,  we  think,  might  be  se- 
lected as  being  not  far  from  correct  Taken  oftener  than 
this,  unless  where  some  urgent  circumstance  makes  it  neces- 
sary, it  may  fail  to  do  good.  Finally,  system  in  regard  to 
this  matter  is  indispensable  to  success.  The  vital  force,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  is  impaired;  and  as  there  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  it,  in  the  disease  before  us,  available  in  the 
digestive  process,  it  becomes  necessary  to  economise  this  in 
many  cases  with  th«  greatest  possible  care,  as  the  only  m^ans 
left  us  of  resisting  the  tendency  to  fatal  prostration. 
-February,  1846.     ' 
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Art.  U.'-JlumghU  on  Fever.    By  Jamxs  C.  Ha&bis,  M.D.,  of  We- 
tampka,  Alabama. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  seasons  and 
prevailing  fevers  of  the  past  year  are  submitted  under  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  do  some- 
thing to  elevate  the  character  and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
his  profession;  and  although  they  may  contain  but  little,  if 
anything,  calculated  to  effect  either  object,  still  as  a  history 
of  the  past  they  may  by  comparison  throw  some  light  upon 
the  coming  events  of  the  future.  In  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fever  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  my 
task.  Its  cause,  the  morbid  phenomena  attending  it,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  poison  producing  it,  and  of  the  reme- 
dies by  which  it  is  treated,  all  are  still  involved  in  obscurity. 
Whether,  in  adding  another  to  the  many  hypotheses  which 
fever  has  called  forth,  I  have  added  anything  of  value  to  the 
slock  of  medical  doctrine,  is  left  for  others  to  decide. 

Medicine  of  late,  under  tbe  influence  of  the  lights  furnish- 
ed by  organic  chemistry,  together  with  those  derived  from 
the  study  of  pathological  anatomy,  has  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing, and  must  continue  to  advance,  aided  by  such  pow- 
erful auxiliaries,  until  many  of  the  present  errors  and  abuses 
are  reformed,  and  a  more  rational  philosophy,  and  a  better 
practice  established  upon  their  ruins.  Should  I  fail  in  my 
desire  of  being  useful  in  every  other  particular  except  only 
that  of  calling  the  attention,  and  fixing  the  thoughts  of  my 
bretheren  upon  the  importance  of  the  subjects  involved  in 
this  essay,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid  for  the  labor 
it  has  cost  in  its  preparation. 

That  some  of  the  doctrines  advanced  are  not  altogether 
without  novelty,  and  will  therefore  by  many  be  considered 
visionary  and  false,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  neither  have  I  the 
vanity  to  believe  that  they  are  placed  by  my  arguments  upon  as 
unfailing  a  foundation  as  might  be  desirable,  or  as  their  impor- 
tance demands;  nevertheless  I  am  as  thoroughly  impressed 
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with  their  correctness  as  though  they  had  received  the  finish- 
ing touch  of  a  master  hand.  I  shall  therefore  proceed,  with- 
out further  preface,  to  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  air- 
that  immense  mass  of  permanently  elastic  fluid,  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  and  in  which  we  are  continually  immersed; 
and  which  we  are  informed  by  chemistry  consists  essentially 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  21  of  the  for- 
mer, to  79  of  the  latter,  with  a  small  trace  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  watery  vapor.  Chemistry  farther  teaches 
us  that  these  proportions,  at  the  top  of  our  highest  mountains 
and  in  the  deepest  vallies,  at  the  pole,  and  under  the  equator, 
— in  every  situation  and  latitude,  and  amid  all  contending 
forces  are  unalterably  maintained,  an  accumulation  of  one 
never  taking  place  at  any  given  point  to  the  diminution  of 
the  other.  True,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  differs 
with  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
its  combining  equivalent  is  always  the  same.  Hence  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  in  an  equal  number  of  respirations,  we  consume  more 
oxygen  at  the  level  of  the  sea  than  on  a  n)ountain,  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  at  the  north  pole  than  under  the  equator; 
and  that  under  all  these  varied  circumstances  we  find  it  an- 
swering most  perfectly  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  containing  within  itself  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  or- 
ganic life.. 

But  whilst  we  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  the 
perfect  power  possessed  by  this  great  link  in  the  chain  of  cre- 
ation of  maintaining  its  purity,  still  we  must  not  forget  that, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  vegetable  and  animal  decomop- 
sition  perpetually  in  progress,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  adulterated  by  other  gases 
known  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  destructive^of  life.  The 
conclusion  from  the  researches  which  have  been  best  conduc- 
ted, I  believe,  is  that  the  exhalations  furnished  from  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  our  au* 
tumnal  fevers.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  experiments  of, 
Broschi  in  the  most  pestilential  regions  of  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  those  of  Moschati  on  the  air  of  some  insalubrious 
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rice  fields  in  Tuscany,  as  well  as  those  of  Rigand  de  I'Isle  in 
the  marshes  of  Languedoc,  all  made  with  the  view  of  detec- 
ting this  poison,  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  discovery 
of  a  few  flocculi  possessing  the  properties  of  animal  matter. 
The  scientific  and  laborious  experiments  instituted  with  the 
same  view  by  Boussingault  were  attended  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Still  experience  has  established  the  existence  of  a 
subtle  poison  by  its  deleterious  effects,  and  observation  has 
shown  that  in  its  action  upon  the  human  system  it  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  carbonic  acid  than  to  anything  else. 
Other  gases,  however,  the  result  of  other  decompositions, 
are  also  found  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  ready  to  do  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  not  in  so  great  abundance,  or  of  so 
deleterious  a  character.  Some  have  also  contended  for  the 
influence  of  barometrical  and  electrical  states  of  the  air:  but 
how  far  they  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  autumnal 
fever,  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  poison  pro- 
ductive of  fever,  we  have  only  to  call  to  our  aid  the  feict, 
that  where  ever  we  find  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
in  connection  with  heat  and  moisture,  there  we  meet  with 
febrile  diseases.  To  this  efiect  we  have  the  concurrent  test? 
mony  of  the  profession  everywhere.  It  is  found. to  be  true 
not  less  of  the  Ganges  than  of  the  Nile,  of  the- Mississippi 
valley  than  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  A  fervid  sun  and  a  fer- 
menting mass  of  vegetable  substances,  are  unfailing  sources  of 
bilious  disorder.  These  positions  may  be  considered  unques- 
tionable. The  inquiry  which  then  comes  up  is,  how  does 
this  deleterious  agent  operate  upon  the  living  system? 

That  it  acts  mainly  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  through 
the  medium  of  respiration,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  iact, 
that  in  all  malarious  districts  and  diseases,  the  blood  appears 
to  be  imperfectly  oxygenized,  never  exhibiting  that  high  arte- 
rial color  known  to  exist  in  good  health.  This  black  blood 
is  known  not  to  be  the  natural  stimulus  6f  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, upon  the  healthy  performance  of  whose  functions  de- 
pends the  health  of  the  whole  economy.    Weakened  action 
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I  ^f  the  heart,  and  depressed  and  perverted  nervous  action, 

follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  first  perceptible  on  the 
pulse,  and  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  dulness,  headache,  chilliness,  &c. 

\  Now  as  it  is  a  well  known  and  invariable  law  both  of  the 

;  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  that  they  must  act  and  repose 

by  turns;  between  these  systems  there  is,  moreover,  so  inti- 
mate a  connection  that  during  the  different  stages  of  febrile 
commotion  all  parts  of  the  system  participate  more  or  less 
in  the  general  disturbance.  Congestion  of  the  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  cerebral  viscera  are  first  created.  These  be- 
ing repeated,  to  be  again  followed  by  more  violent  reaction, 

I  local  inflammation  is  at  length  set  up  in  some  one  or  more  of 

the  different  organs.  These  now  become  a  new  source  of 
irritation,  which  reacting  upon  existing  derangements,  con- 
tinues to  perpetuate  the  circle  of  morbid  phenomena.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  when  the  atmosphere 
is  loaded  with  malaria,  and  when  this  poison  is  aided  by  aerial 
vicissitudes,  and  also  by  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  that  the  morbid  alterations  to  which  the  blood  is 
subjected  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  fever,     . 

To  recapitulate  briefly:  the  positions  assumed  are — 1st. 
That  the  remote  cause  of  fever  consists  in  an  additional  ele- 
ment in  the  air;  and  that  it  resembles  more  nearly  carbonic 
acid  in  its  effects  upon  the  system,  than  any  other  known 
element.  2dly.  That  this  poison  in  the  atmosphere  through 
the  medium  of  respiration,  the  skin,  and  the  stomach,  produ- 
ces an  alteration  in  the  blood,  upon  which  deranged  nervous 
action  ensues,  with  local  determinations  and  inflammations. 
All  forms  of  malarious  fever  in  their  first  stage,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  are  of  a  general  character,  and  only  be- 
come local  from  repeated  reactions  upon  the  organization. 

Taking,  then,  as  established  the  foregoing  positions,  I  come 
next  to  the  consideration  of  what  I  consider  a  more  difficult 
part  of  the  performance;  to  wit:  the  modus  operandi  of  sonie 
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of  the  leading  articles  usually  employed  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, and  more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  This 
is  a  vexed  question,  respecting  which  all  shades  of  opinion 
have  been  entertained,  from  that  which  refers  the  action  of 
all  medicinal  agents  to  their  admission  into  the  blood,  to  that 
which  denies  to  any  foreign  substance  the  power  to  reach  the 
circulation  in  its  formal  state.  This  latter  opinion,  if  it  has 
not  found  as  large  a  body  of  friends  as  the  other,  has  secured 
the  favor  of  some  very  able  advocates,  and  has  been  defend- 
ed with  great  eloquence  and  ingenuity.  But  it  rests  upon 
very  insufficient  evidence,  and  the  progress  of  science  ren- 
ders its  basis  more  insecure  every  day.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered questionable,  that  a  great  number  of  medicines  enter 
the  bloodvessels,  and  find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  bo- 
dy. It  is  through  this  avenue  that  many  of  our  remedies 
reach  the  seat  of  morbid  action.  Quinine,  for  instance,  when 
swallowed  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  passes 
directly  into  the  upper  intestines,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  and  absorbent  vessels,  and  delivered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vital  forces,  essentially  quinine,  into  the  circula- 
tion. Upon  this  subject  M.  Piorry  remarks,  that  in  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes  after  a  person  has  taken  sulphate  of 
quinine  the  urine  tastes  strongly  bitter,  and  that  he  gave  a 
quantity  of  urine  of  this  kind  to  Valine  to  analyze,  who  ob- 
tained from  it  sulphate  of  quinine  in  crystals.  Landerer,  an 
apothecary  of  Athens,  obtained  a  similar  result  from  the 
urine  of  a  patient  affected  with  intermittent  fever,  who  had 
taken  in  some  paroxysms  40  grains  and  even  a  drachm  of  the 
muriate  of  quinine.  Pereira,  (Mat.  Med.  vol.  2,  p.  456,)  also 
proposes,  upon  the  authority  of  some  other  writer,  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fever  in  the  child  by  its  administration  to  the 
mother  during  the  months  of  lactation.  From  all  of  these 
facts  it  is  as  evident  that  quinine  is  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation  as  that  it  is  swallowed.  Of  this  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  How  then  does  it  act  after  having  become 
mingled  with  the  circulating  fluids?  The  following  explana- 
tion is  submitted:  The  quinine  having  come  in  contact  with  the 
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malarioas  poison  in  the  round  of  the  circulation,  neutralizes 
and  destroys  it;  thereby  the  blood  is  improved,  receives  ox- 
ygen more  readily,  becomes  more  perfectly  arterialized,  im- 
parts^ consequently,  more  force  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
increased  energy  to  all  the  vital  functions.  That  such  is  the 
case  the  recorded  experience  of  a  large  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession goes  strongly  to  prove.  Hence  the  fact  that  in  those 
depressed  states  of  the  system  which  occur  in  congestive 
chill,  quinme  may  be  given  with  safety  in  doses  which  in  an- 
other condition  of  the  system  would  give  rise  to  distressing 
eflfects.  In  the  nwrbid  state  attendant  upon  the  chill,  the 
principal  force  of 'the  medicine  is  expended  upon  the  malaria 
ous  poison  in  the  blood,  neutralizing  and  correcting  it,  and 
thereby  elevating  the  vital  energies;  but  in  an  opposite  state 
it  acts  upon  the  blood  entirely,  giving  to  it  an  additional  pow- 
er to  absorb  oxygen,  and  thereby  adding  fuel  to  an  already 
consuming  fire. 

It  is  also  probable  that  an  additional  property  is  communi- 
cated to  the  venous  blood  by  the  quinine  before  it  enters  the 
lungs,  by  virtue  of  which  it  acquires  the  power  to  elevate 
our  temperature,  and  increase  the  activity  of  the  heart.  That 
this  is  the  fact,  to  some  extent,  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances  seem  to  mdicate. 

The  following  facts  bear  upon  this  point,  and  appear  to 
me  to  sustain  the  view  I  entertain  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
quinine.  Professor  Yandell,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Bilious 
Fever,  remarks,  that  a  patient  of  his,  '^a  young  man  from 
Alabama,  having  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  in  the 
winter,  fell  into  chills  and  fever  in  the  spring.  He  tried  the 
quinine  in  doses  of  one  and  two  grains,  and  with  them  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  disease;  but  it  still  returned.  In  one 
of  the  paroxysms,  perhaps  the  second  or  third  of  a  relapse, 
I  gave  him  16  grains  at  a  single  dose,  in  the  height  of  the 
chill.  Warmth  was  soon  restored;  sweating  came  on  without 
any  well  marked  febrile  paroxysm;  and  the  chills  left  him  to 
return  no  more."  From  the  operation  of  the  remedy  in  this  and 
analogous  cases  Professor  Yandell  concludes  that  quinine,  in 
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small  doses,  stimulates,  aad  in  large  ones  calms  and  sabdnev 
nervous  and  arterial  excitement 

Dr.  Byrne  in  an  analysis  of  a  Report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, on  large  doses  of  quinine  (Western  Journal  of  Med. 
and  Surg,  for  1845,  p.  250,)  says,  tbat  the  terms  tonic,  stim* 
ulant,  or  sedative  convey  no  just  impression  of  the  effects  of 
quinine,  its  whole  force  being  expended  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  its  influence  over  the  circulation  being  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  The  effects  perceived,  he  continues,  are 
those  of  an  anti-periodic,  or  in  more  comprehensive  phrase,  a 
direct  antidote  to  the  malarial  poison.  How  this  effect  i» 
produced,  he  adds,  must  remain  unanswered. 

Now  the  explanation  we  would  give  of  the  action  of  thi» 
remedy  is,  that  it  is  always  stimulant^  and  that  its  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  skin,  the  circulation,  and  the  nervous  system 
depends  upon  their  state  at  the  time  of  its  administration. 
Its  uniform  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  fever-poison  where- 
ever  found,  in  the  lungs,  the  venous  trunks,  or  the  capil- 
laries. 

That  the  result  of  an  overdose  might  be  the  reduction 
of  a  full,  strong  pulse,  and  increased  nervous  action,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  deny;  but  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
invariable  result  of  an  ordinary  dose  in  similar  stages  of  the 
system,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  an  experiment  such 
as  I  witnessed  last  summer.  I  witnessed  the  administration 
of  quinine  in  10  grain  doses  at  intervals  of  an  hour  until  40 
grains  were  taken,  in  stages  of  open  excitement,  with  furred 
tongue,  hot  skin,  and  full,  strong  pulse,  with  no  other  effect 
than  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  addition  of 
tinnitus  aurium^  and  pain  in  the  head.  The  reason  of  all  this 
is  obvious;  the  blood  being  sufficiently  arterialized,  the  qui- 
nine did  nothing  more  than  add  to  the  general  excitement 
and  distress,  by  virtue  of  its  power  manifested  in  the  way 
heretofore  described. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  where  there  appears  on  the 
part  of  the  system  a  tendency  to  sink,  I  highly  approve  of 
the  liberal  administration  of  quinine;  it  may  be  used  also 
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with  salfety  and  advantage,  as  all  the  world  knows,  on  the 
decline  of  fever,  or  as  soon  as  any  softness  of  the  pulse  and 
moisture  of  the  skin  make  their  appearance.  But  that  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  its  administration  during  stages  of  ex- 
citement)  I  am  constrained  to  believe;  and  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  a  more  rational  view  will  be  taken  of 
the  remedythan  that  which  now  leads  to  its  employment  in 
such  opposite  states  of  the  system. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  operation  of  calomel^ 
and  then  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject.  That  this  article 
produces  its  remedial  effect  chiefly  by  entering  the  circula- 
tion, is  quite  as  certain  as  that  quinine  acts  in  that  way,  but 
here  the  analogy  between  the  remedies  almost  entirely  ceases. 
Galogiel,  owing  to  the  peculiar  and  powerful  influence  it  is 
known  to  exert  over  the  liver  and  glandular  system  general- 
ly, is  an  article  unique  in  its  modus  operandi.  That  it  not 
only  enters  the  circulation,  but  also  may  remain  dormant  in 
the  system  for  several  years,  and  then  manifest  some  of  its 
peculiar  effects  upon  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and 
upon  the  mucous  membranes,  m  a  very  insidious  and  fatal 
manner,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing.  The  case  of  ul- 
cerated tongue  and  mouth  communicated  by  the  writer  in 
the  April  number  of  this  Journal,  (1842,  page  319,)  is  one  in 
point.  But  these  truly  interesting  and  singular  effects  occur- 
ing  out  of  the  usual  course  of  its  operation,  once  perhaps  in 
ten  thousand  times,  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  than  to  any  inherent  property  in  the  remedy 
itself.  That  calomel  also  possesses  the  power  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  vital  forces,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  a  gold  watch  worn  next  the  skin,  or 
gold  rings  upon  the  fingers  during  a  mercurial  saturation,  be- 
come whitened  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury.  In  its  action 
in  the  removal  of  fever  it  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  san- 
guiferous and  glandular  systems,  imparting  to  the  former  cer- 
tain powers  that  enable  it  to  place  the  secreting  apparatus  of 
the  latter  in  active  operation.'    The  circle  of  its  action  ap- 
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pears  to  be  extended  and  powerful,  no  tissue  of  th^  system 
escaping  its  influence;  and  it  is  not  asserting  more  than  ex- 
perience sanctions,  when  I  say  that  a  remedy  with  its  stim- 
ulating and  alterative  properties,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, and  on  correct  principles,  is  susceptible  of  almost  uni- 
versal application,  and  may  fulfill  almost  any  indication  in 
the  cure  of  disease^ 

When  under  the  influence  of  this  ren\^dy  the  nausea  and 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  purging  are  to  a  consiiera- 
ble  extent,  I  apprehend,  brought  about  by  certain  specific 
and  stimulating  properties  being  added  to  the  bile,  and  other 
secretions - 

Without  further  preliminary  remarks  I  will  now  pBoceed 
to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  a  fever  with  which  Wetumpka  was  visited  last  au- 
tumn, and  of  the  medical  topography  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  prevailed. 

The  Coosa  river,  which  separates  East  and  West  Wetump- 
ka, after  it  enters  the  limits  of  the  town,  runs  for  the  first 
half  mile  in  nearly  a  south-west  course,  when  it  passes  under 
the  bridge,  and  then  shifts  its  direction  more  to  the  south- 
east Pursuing  this  course  for  about  a  mile  more,  and  then 
turning  west,  it  runs  in  a  devious  line  until  its  name  and  wa- 
ters are  lost  in  those  of  the  Tallapoosa. 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  laid  out 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles;  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  earth  upon  the  eastern  side  this  arrangement  has 
been  lost.  Here  Main  street  runs  south  from  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  Bridge  street  east,  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
market  house;  forming  an  angle  here  upon  its  outer  section 
with  Gay  street,  then  runs  north-east  and  parallel  with  the 
river,  to  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  a  range  of  hills  sets  in,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and   continues 
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parallel  with  it»  gradually  approaching  it,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  market  house,  where  the  range  suddenly  changes  its  di- 
rection due  south,  and  continues  this  course  until  the  hills 
are  lost  in  the  high  lands  separating  the  waters  of  the  Coosa 
frdm  those  of  the  Tallapoosa  rivers. 

At  low  tides  the  current  of  the  river  above  the  bridge  is 
thrown  almost  entirely  against  the  western  bank,  leaving  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  a  large  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  There  are  also  interspersed  among  the 
rocks  on  the  shoals  many  pools  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  a 
mass  of  organic  matter  is  continually  decaying.  One  in  par- 
ticular commencing  not  far  above  the  bridge,  and  extending 
some  hundred  yaris  up  the  river,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ex- 
halation. A  large  ravine  also  extends  from  the  water^s  edge 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  on  Bridge  street  nearly  up  to  the 
market  house,  and  receives  the  fillh  from  the  greater  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  city.  There  are  other  sources  of  fever  of 
a  local  character  upon  both  sides  of  the  river;  but  as  they 
are  similar  to  those  already  described,  I  pass  them  by  with- 
out any  further  notice,  referring  for  a  fuller  topography  to  an 
article  by  the  writer  on  Diarrhasa^  published  in  this  Journal 
in  September,  1845,  on  pages  191-2. 

Now  if  the  wind  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember sets  in,  and  continues  to  blow  regularly  from  the 
north  and  north-west,  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession, 
over  these  prolific  sources  of  malaria,  what  else  could  be  ex** 
pected,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants  residing  on  Bridge,  Main, 
Gay,  and  Company  streets,  and  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  should  become  liable  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  fe^^ 
vers?  And  in  the  assertion  that  they  always  do  suffer,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  observations  of 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  the  past  year  were  seasons  as 
remarkable  for  their  heat  and  dryness  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, as  perhaps  any  that  have  been  experienced  in  many 
years.  The  thermometer  stood  steadily  throughout  the  great* 
er  portion  of  the  month  of  July  at  4  o'clock,  P.M.,  above 
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90"".  On  the  34th  it  stood  at  103^— the  highest  point  to 
which  it  was  ever  known  to  rise  in  this  city.  The  dryness 
was  as  excessive  a^  the  heat^  destroying  almost  entirely  the 
crops  of  the  planter.  In  fact  ail  animated  creation  seemed 
to  droop  under  the  influence  of  the  parched  and  heated  at- 
mosphere. Still  the  city  remained  comparatively  free  from 
disease  of  all  kinds  until  about  the  20th  of  July.  At  this 
time  a  few  scattering  cases  of  fever  began  to  make  tlieir  ap- 
pearance. They  were  at  first  mild,  and,  so  far  as  they  fell 
under  my  observation,  of  an  intermittent  and  remittent  tjrpe, 
most  generally  the  latter,  attended  with  furred  tongue,  sick 
stomach,  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  and  extremities,  restlessness 
and  dry,  hot  skin.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  pain  in  the 
head,  extending  through  from  temple  to  temple,  became  more 
frequent,  and  at  times  was  of  so  violent  a  character  as  to 
give  rise  to  delirium. 

In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  a  peculiar  tremor  of  the 
tongue  upon  protrusion;  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  fur. 

The  bowels  also  became  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  manifested  in  a  few  cases  a  strong  tendency  to  diar- 
rhoea, the  discharges  being  watery. 

The  heat  of  the  surface  was  more  pungent  and  intense 
than  I  remember  to  have  remarked  it  since  the  fall  of  1834. 
The  restlessness,  in  such  cases,  was  extreme  and  distress- 
ing. The  pulse  varied  according  to  the  stage  of  the  case, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  being  generally  lowest 
about  midnight,  gradually  augmenting  in  frequency  and  force 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  It 
then  gradually  commenced  declining,  but  scarcely  ever  com- 
ing down  to  the  healthy  standard;  on  the  contrary,  it  aver- 
aged, the  most  of  the  time,  from  120  to  130  pulsations  in  the 
minute,  and  sometimes  even  rose  above  this. 

From  the  above  brief  description  it  will  appear  that  the 
general  character  of  the  epidemic  was  a  bilious  remitting  fe- 
ver. The  remissions  were  at  no  time  very  strongly  or  clear- 
ly marked;  the  disease  was  attended  with  local  determina- 
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tions  and  inflammations,  most  generally  the  brain  or  bowels 
being  the  suffering  organs,  and  sometimes  both. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  fever,  in  the  early  stages,  the  lan- 
cet, the  cold  and  warm  baths,  and  calomel  and  ipecac.\  in 
combination,  were  the  means  principally  relied  upon  by  my- 
self for  the  reduction  of  exdtement,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  various  organs.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  where  the  disease  had  been  neglected,  or  the  vital 
energies  appeared  overpowered  or  exhausted,  calomel  and 
quinine  internally,  with  sinapisms  and  blisters  to  the  extremi- 
ties, and  over  the  seat  of  the  suffering  organs,  constituted  the 
outline  of  my  curative  endeavors. 

It  was  found  at  all  times  exceedingly  difficult  to  conform  . 
the  use  of  the  quinine   to  the   remissions,  and  on  this  ac^ 
connt  I  often  failed  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  its 
employment. 

For  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness,  and  where  there 
was  a  disposition  in  the  bowels  to  serous  passages,  morphia 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  calomel,  was  generally  used, 
and  found  to  answer  the  end  desired.  The  greatest  difficul- 
ty, however,  experienced  in  the  successful  management  of 
the  disease,  was  to  procure  and  keep  up  free,  consistent  bili- 
ous evacuations.  This  could  only  be  done,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  liberal  administration  of  mercurial  medicines;  and  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  it  sometimes  became  necessary  to 
carry  this  practice,  I  will  conclude  this  already  too  much 
extended  paper,  by  extracting  the  following  case  from  my 
note-book. 

September  13,  1845.  Called  at  midnight  to  see  Mr.  Lyon 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  A.  N.  Lightfoot,  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  practitioner  of  our  city.  The  patient  had  been 
attacked  on  the  first  of  the  month  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  this  fever.  Upon  my  arrival  Dr.  L.  informed  me  that  he  had 
bled  the  patient  twice,  blistered  his  wrists  and  epigastrium, 
and  purged  him  liberally  with  calomel.  The  peculiarities 
in  his  case,  were,  an  intermitting  pulse,  extreme  gastric  irri- 
tability, a  strong  disposition  to  watery  discharges  under  the 
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use  of  cathartics.  His  other  symptoms  were  great  heat,  but 
no  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  tongue  coated  with  a  dark 
brown  fur,  and  no  appearance  of  ptyalism,  although  he  had 
taken  large  doses  of  calomel. 

Under  a  joint  prescription,  he  continued  to  take  from  40 
to  60  grains  of  calomel  daily,  for  five  or  six  days,  in  combi- 
nation with  an  occasional  dose  of  morphia.  Upon  this  course, 
bilious,  consistent  discharges  were  soon  produced,  and  easily 
kept  up;  and  Mr.  L^  without  experiencing  any  bad  effects 
at  the  time  upon  the  glands  of  his  mouth,  or  in  any  other 
way  from  the  medicine,  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
usually  good  health. 

March,  1846. 


Aet.  II.— Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  wUh  ReUniion  of  the  Urine;  Dmtiwa 
of  the  Stricture;  Puncture  of  the  Bladder;  Recovery.  By  Wiwjam 
Caldwell,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  R.  M.  W. ,  aged  24  years,  of  small  stature,  and 

bilious  temperament,  with  black  hair  and  large  prominent 
grey  eyes,  had  been  generally  healthy,  until  he  contracted 
gonorrhoea  in  November,  1835,  for  which  he  was  treated 
with  emetics.  Cookers  pills,  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  nitre. 
The  discharge  from  the  urethra  was  several  times  checked, 
but  as  often  returned  again,  until  February,  1836,  when  he 
was  seized  with  retention  of  urine.  This  was  partially  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  fomentations,  &c.,  but  from  that  time 
he  continued  to  have  difficulty  in  micturition,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  gleet.  In  June  following  he  was  attacked 
with  complete  retention;  his  physician  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  catheter,  but  failed;  and  he  again  found  partial  re- 
lief, after  twelve  hours,  in  the  use  of  nauseants,  venesection, 
diuretics,  and  fomentations. 
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From  June,  1836,  he  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  mictu- 
rition, but  no  complete  retention,  and -was  under  no  medical 
treatment,  until  the  fall  of  1843,  when  he  agam  contracted 
gonorrhoBa  and  was  treated  with  Chapman's  mixture.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  dismissed  as  cured,  but  was  still 
the  subject  of  stricture  accompanied  by  gleet 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1844, 1  was  called,  for  the  first  time, 
to  see  him,  in  company  with  Dr.  Field.  We  found  the  blad- 
der greatly  distended  from  complete  retention. 

In  presence  of  Dr.  Field,  I  attempted  to  introduce  a  cathe- 
ter, but  failed;  some  resistance  was  met  with  just  within  the 
scrotum,  Jbut  it  yielded  readily,  and  about  an  inch  further  on 
the  instrument  encountered  a  resistance  so  firm  and  unyield- 
ing that  1  became  satisfied  that  it  rested  upon  an  organized 
stricture.  Finding  it  impossible  to  introduce  an  instrument, 
we  resorted  to  copious  venesection,  and  other  means,  to  pro- 
duce relaxation,  which  in  a  short  time  afforded  him  partial 
relief.  Again  on  the  24th  of  July,  I  was  called  to  see  him; 
found  him  laboring  under  complete  retention,  and  relieved 
him  as  before.  I  then  advised  an  operation  as  the  only 
means  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  but  he  objected  to  it. 
He  subsequently  placed  himself  under  several  physicians  at 
different  times  for  treatment;  and  I  saw  him  no  more  profes- 
sionally until  about  the  first  of  December  following,  when  I 
was  called  to  see  him  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Squires.  He 
was  again  laboring  under  complete  retention.  I  made  an- 
other ineffectual  effort  to  introduce  the  catheter;  and  he  was 
partially  relieved  as  previously.  He  ''had  now  been  constant- 
ly under  the  influence  of  constitutional  treatment  with  strict 
diet  since  July,  which  had  only  served  to  prevent  complete 
retention,  having  made  no  appreciable  progress  towards  re- 
moving the  stricture.  His  constitutional  treatment  with  re- 
stricted diet  was  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  if 
possible  another  attack  of  retention,  until  he  could  place  him- 
self under  surgical  treatment 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1845,  I  was  called  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  suffering  excruciating  pain  with  distended  bladder. 
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I  again  attempted  to  introduce  the  catheter  bat  failed.  Eve- 
ry effort  made  by  myself  and  others,  when  called  upon  to 
examine  his  case,  to  pass  instruments  of  different  kinds  into 
the  bladder,  having  failed,  any  hope  of  succeeding  seemed  to 
be  absurd. 

Deeming  an  operation  the  only  resource  left  to  save  the 
patient's  life,  and  afford  him  permanent  relief,  I  sent  for  my 
partner,  Dr.  John  D.  Winston,  of  Columbia,  Ky.,  at  which 
place  I  then  resided.  Dr.  W.  attempted  to  introduce  an  in- 
strument, but  without  success;  and  agreed  with  me  that  it 
was  impracticable,  and  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed. 

We  accordingly  explained  to  the  patient  and  his  friends 
the  nature  and  danger  of  the  operation;  that  it  was  probable 
the  incision  would  have  to  be  continued  to  the  bladder,  and 
the  wall  of  the  bladder  punctured,  forming  a  new  canal  and 
neck  to  that  viscus;  and  that  the  operation  was  condeomed 
by  high  authority,  &c.  But  he  called  upon  me  to.  operate; 
stating  that  for  nine  years  he  had  not  voided  his  urine  with- 
out pain;  that  at  best  it  merely  dribbled  away  between  hb 
feet;  and  that  he  was  evidently  growing  worse,  so  much  so 
that  his  life  had  become  a  burthen  to  him. 

With  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Winston,  I 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  operation  the  next  morning. 

April  23d.  We  procee4ed,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Field 
and  Hardin,  to  the  operation.  Our  patient  was  placed  on  a 
common  dining  table  on  his  back,  confined,  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  stone,  with  his  legs  flexed,  and  his  heels  resting  upon 
the  4)alms  of  his  hands;  a  silver  catheter  was  passed  into  the 
urethra  until  it  rested  upon  the  stricture,  and  was  thengivein  to 
the  hands  of  an  assistant.  Standing  between  the  legs  of  the 
patient,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  I  cut  down  upon  the  cathe- 
ter behind  the  scrotum;  a  grooved  director  was  then  passed 
into  the  urethra  and  upon  it  the  incision  was  continued 
through  the  stricture;  the  walls  of  the  urethra  at  this  point 
were  very  dense  and  firm,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.    With  some  difficulty,  the  catheter  was  carried  for- 
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wards  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  when  it  was  again  ar- 
rested; the  director  was  then  resorted  to,  and  the  canal  was 
feirly  laid  open  through  the  second  stricture.  The  parietes 
of  the  canal  at  this  point  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  oi  a  semi-cariilaginous  appearance.  Thus  far  the 
operation  progressed  favorably,  no  obstacle  having  presented 
itself  which  was  not  readily  overcome.  We  had  now  a  cut 
externally  of  two  inches,  and  the  urethra  divided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch  and  three-quarters  from  the  bulb  backwards 
towards  the  bladder.  But  in  attempting  to  trace  the  canal 
farther  we  found  the  end  of  the  director  resting  on  the  ul- 
cerated parts,  which  seemed  to  have  no  communication  with 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal.  Having  failed  in  eve- 
ry effort  with  the  director,  a  small  probe,  and  the  catheter, 
to  trace  the  canal  further,  we  directed  the  patient  to  pass 
his  urine,  hoping  to  find  the  canal  by  tracing  the  stream  of 
urine;  but  in  this  we  failed  also,  for  it  seemed  to  force  its  way 
into  the  wound  through  the  diseased  and  mutilated  parts  in 
every  direction,  giving  no  clue  to  the  natural  channel,, or  any 
communication  with  the  bladder  whatever.  Our  patient  be- 
ing greatly  exhausted,  it  was  determined  to  defer  any  further 
search  until  he  should  have  some  rest;  accordingly  we  placed 
him  in  bed  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night  in  tolerable  comfort. 

24th.  During  the  day,  when  the  patient's  strength  would 
permit,  every  effort  was  madfe  to  trace  the  canal,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  when  retention  came  on,  and  we  gave  over 
the  search.  It  was  then  agreed  that  we  should  continue  the' 
operation,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  it  until  morning, 
because  it  was  then  late,  the  bladder  was  not  as  full  as  we 
wished  it,  and  the  patient  was  very  much  fatigued;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  indication  calling  for  immediate  in- 
terference.   He  spent  a  bad  night. 

26th.  The  mode  and  character  of  operation  being  agreed 
upon,  we  proceeded,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Fields,  White, 
and  Walker,  to  continue  the  incision  into  the  bladder,  punc- 
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turing  the  wall  of  this  organ  as  near  the  neck  as  possiUe^ 
The  patient  being  placed  on  the  table  and  confined  as  previ' 
ously,  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  passed  into  the 
rectum  and  slightly  depressed.  A  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
was  then  seized  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  and  carried  into  the  wound  with  the  point  resting 
on  the  forefinger.  Thus  guarded,  as  the  way  was  felt  by  the 
finger,  the  point  of  the  instrument  was  carried  forward,  and 
with  lateral  motions  given  it  by  the  thumb,  the  parts  were  di- 
vided to  the  bladder,  which  was  punctured  with  a  free  in* 
cision.  As  the  urine  gushed  out  a  female  catheter  was  inser* 
ted  from  the  external  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  the  end 
stopped;  a  male  catheter  was  then  inserted  into  the  urethra, 
and,  the  other  being  withdrawn,  was  conveyed  through  the 
newly  formed  canal  to  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  It  was 
tlien  confined  in  its  place,  the  external  wound  dressed,  and 
the  patient  returned  to  bed.  During  the  afternoon,  doing 
well;  7  o^clock,  P.M.,  had  a  slight  chill — ^lasting  10  minutes, 
followed  by  fever;  pulse  130;  distressing  thirst;  gave  solution 
of  cream  o£  tartar.  Nine  o'clock  at  night — sweating;  pulse 
reduced;  feels  comfortable.  Twelve  o'clock — severe  chill; 
great  distress,  with  difficulty  of  breathing;  ordered  calomel 
and  morphine;  mustard  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  with  warm 
applications  to  the  extremities;  chill  lasted  half  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  thirst,  &c.;  pulse  fleeting.  Two  o'clock — 
commenced  sweating;  pulse  very  quick. 

26th.  Morning — Improved  in  general  symptoms;  quiet, 
with  moist  skin.  ^,  Calomel  and  morphine  every  five  houra, 
and  elm  mucilage  as  a  drink.  Ten  o'clock — pulse  127;  skin 
moist;  urine  passes  freely  through  the  catheter,  and  also 
through  the  wound.  Twelve  o'clock — slight  chill.  IJ.  mor- 
phine igr.  Chill  followed  by  slight  fever  and  sweating;  had 
a  restless  night 

27th.  Some  improvement;  pulse  117;  skin  moist;  urine 
passes  freely  as  before;  some  appetite;  suspend  medicines*. 
Ordered  milk  and  rice  diet;  mucilaginous  drinks.  * 
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3Stb.  Still  improviiig;  no  action  from  the  bowels  since 
'the  35th^  gave  enema.  Five  o'clock,  P.M.,  pulse  95;  still 
improving,  but  no  action  from  the  bowels;  repeat  enema; 
spent  a  restless  night 

29th.  Pulse  and  general  condition  about  the  same.  Two 
o'clock,  P.M.,  catheter  clogged  up;  withdrew  it  and  inserted 
a  female  catheter  through  the  incision  in  the  perineum;  hav- 
ing prepared  a  male  catheter  it  was  passed  into  the  urethra, 
and,  after  withdrawal  of  the  other,  was  carried  on  to  the  blad- 
der without  difficulty;  the  external  wound  was  closed  and 
dressed  with  adhesive  strips.     Spent  a  comfortable  night. 

30th.  Urine  passes  freely  through  the  catheter  with  some 
bloody  matter;  pulse  95.  Ordered  thin  squirrel  soup  as 
diet. 

May  1st.  Skin  pleasant;  no  thirst;  pulse  88;  appetite 
good;  tongue  clean  and  healthy.  Ordered  enema;  chicken 
soup  as  diet.  Five  o'clock,  P.M. — enema  brought  away  heal- 
thy discharge  from  the  bowels;  pulse  85;  doing  well, 

2d.  Still  improving;  pulse  80;  tongue  clean  and  moist; 
appetite  good;  rested  well  since  yesterday.  Ordered  milk 
and  farinaceous  diet. 

From  this  time  there  was  gradual  and  steady  improvement. 
The  catheter  was  examined  daily,  but  the  parts  seemed  to  be 
healing  so  kindly  and  were  so  free  from  irritation,  that  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  remove  it  until  the  3d  of  June,  when  it 
was  removed  and  cleansed,  and  re-inserted  without  difficulty, 
the  patient  exhibiting  very  little  tenderness.  On  the  6th,  the 
catheter  was  removed  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  was  not  re- 
placed until  5  o'clock,  P.M.  The  urine  passed  freely;  there 
was  no  pain  or  tenderness;  the  parts  felt  natural. 

On  the  8th,  the  instrument  was  removed  and  not  replaced 
until  the  next  day.  Th^  urine  passed  in  a  full,  free  stream; 
parts  feeling  perfectly  sound,  and  the  patient's  health  and 
strength  daily  improving. 

From  this  time,  the  period  for  leaving  out  the  catheter  was 
gradually  lengthened.  I  saw  the  patient  occasionally  until 
he  learned  to  remove  and  introduce  the  instrument  himself 
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without  difiiculty.  He  was  then  dismissed  as  cured,  with 
the  direction  to  introduce  the  catheter  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  some  months,  by  way  of  precaution. 

I  saw  him  in  January,  1846;  he  was  perfectly  well,  had 
entire  control  over  the  urinary  organs,  and  voided  urine  in  a 
full,  free  stream,  with  no  sensation  but  that  experienced  by  a 
man  in  perfect  health. 

April,  1846. 


AaT.  IV. — A  Case  of  Pneumonia^  succeeded  by  Purpura  Hemonhagioa 
and  Abscess.  By  W.  H.  Stilwell,  M.  D.,  of  Madiaon  counlj, 
Tenneasee. 

J.  B ,  a  laborer,  aged  17  years,  had   an  attack   of 

pneumonia  four  years  ago;  was  seized  9th  January  last  with 
chill  followed  by  fever,  pain  in  head,  cough,  with  free  ex- 
pectoration of  bloody  mucus.  Pain  in  left  side  of  the  chest 
about  the  nipple  constant  and  much  aggravated  by  coughing. 
I  was  called  on  the  10th,  and  found  the  pulse  90,  small  and 
compressible;  surface  moderately  warm  and  pale,  except  the 
^circumscribed  blush'  on  the  cheeks;  tongue  moist  and  slight- 
ly coated  with  whitish  yellow  fur,  edges  red;  thirst  consider- 
able; no  nausea;  bowels  costive.  Every  act  of  coughing 
brought  up  a  mouthful  of  thin,  viscid,  bloody  mucus.  Respi- 
ration 40,  and  anxious,  I  prescribed  the  following:  Antim. 
tart  grs4,  aquaj  5^'^  ^  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour 
until  it  produced  vomiting.  Ten  grains  of  blue  mass  were 
also  exhibited  in  divided  doses  at  the  same  time.  Scarifica- 
tion and  cups  were  applied  over  the  region  of  the  inflamed 
lung. 

11th.  Medicine  vomited  the  patient  several  times,  and 
produced  hypercatharsis;  evacuations  bilious;  pain  In  head 
relieved,  that  in  the  chest  mitigated  a  little.  Temperature 
the  same;  cough  less  frequent,  but  painful;  sputa  as  before. 
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Ordered  a  large  blister  to  left  side  of  chest;  calomel  1  grain, 
opium  igrain,  every  three  hours.  Continue  the  antimonial 
solution  in  nauseating  doses. 

12th.  Medicines  had  been  regularly  taken;  tolerance  of 
antimony  established.  Blister  drew  well,  and  pain  much  re- 
lieved, but  migrating  into  sternal  region;  cough  and  sputa 
the  same. 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  to  detail  the  daily  pro- 
gress of  this  case  throughout.  The  tart,  antim.,  calomel, 
and  occasionally  opium,  with  repeated  blistering,  were  perse- 
vered in  with  but  slight  alteration  of  the  patient's  condition 
until  about  the  9th  day,  when  great  apparent  amendment  be- 
gan to  be  visible.  There  was  then  gentle  diaphoresis;  pulse 
^5,  and  weak;  pain  slight;  cough  occasional;  sputa  yellow, 
opaque,  without  blood;  tongue  cleaning;  no  thirst,  and  appetite 
returning.  In  short,  on  the  23d  my  visits  were  discontinued, 
under  the  belief  that  he  was  convalescent  and  out  of  dan- 
ger. 

On  the  25th  I  was  again  sent  for,  and  found  him  with  hag- 
gard countenance;  eyes  dull;  skin  natural,  moist;  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  about  110;  no  pectoral  pain;  cough 
almost  gone;  but  he  was  bleeding  slowly  from  the  nose;  had 
a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  with  excrutiating  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  bladder,  and  passed  from  a  gill  to  half  a  pint  of 
almost  pure  blood  at  each  evacuation  of  that  organ.  His 
breast  and  extremities  were  punctuated  with  dark  red  specks, 
(petechise)  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  without  elevation  at  first; 
on  detachment  of  the  cutis,  an  escape  of  blood  took  place  sufB- 
cient  to  stain  the  sheets  in  spots.  Blood  was  also  oozing  from 
the  surface  of  the  last  blister.  The  bowels  were  in  a  natural 
condition;  the  patient  was  without  appetite.  Prescribed 
alum  and  opium  at  the  moment,  and  afterwards  pills  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  Igr.,  opium  igr.;  one  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours. 

26th.  Patient  in  the  same  state.  Directed  port  wine  to 
be  given  freely  as  a  drink  and  in  his  food.    In  addition  to  the 

4  * 
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above  medicines,  gave  12  drops  tinct  man  iron  every  two 
hours;  lead  water  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogastrium. 

37th.  Patient  better;  continued  the  same  medicines,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  hemorrhage  ceased  entirely;  his  appetite 
returned;  his  pulse  became  fuller,  but  continued  too  frequent; 
hectic  flushes  and  some  nocturnal  sweating  were  present; 
bowels  confined  four  or  five  days  from  the  opium.  Pain 
was  again  felt  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  two  inches  above 
the  nipple,  attended  by  dullness  on  percussion,  a  total  ab- 
sence of  respiratory  murmur,  and  pectoriloquy.  Cough  be- 
came in  a  short  time  paroxysmal  and  convulsive.  This  con- 
dition of  things  lasted  until  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when,  while  struggling  with  the  most  violent  fit  of 
coughmg  he  had  ever  experienced,  the  abscess  burst,  and  he 
was  nearly  suffocated  by  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  of  half 
a  chamberpotful  of  a  yellowish  purulent  fluid,  of  a  pungent, 
penetrating  odor.  He  continued  to  expectorate  for  several 
weeks;  the  matter  becoming  more  consistent  and  daily  dimin- 
ishing in  quantity,  while  his  general  condition  improved  rapid- 
ly. He  is  now  free  from  all  complaint;  no  medicine  what- 
ever was  taken  after  the  dischai^ge  of  the  abscess. 

Pneumonia  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  the  western 
counties  of  this  State,  during  the  latter  autumnal  and  the  win- 
ter months.  Indeed,  a  gradual  transition  from  autumnal  bil- 
ious remittent  fever,  to  pneumonia,  is  often  observed;  the  first 
examples  of  the  latter  partaking  always  partially  of  the  bilious 
form.  Later,  the  disease  assumes  more  of  the  inflammatory 
character;  although  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
there  exists  a  material  difierence  between  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curs here  and  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Here  there  is  per- 
haps more  hepatic  derangement,  and  less  tolerance  of  a  vig- 
orous antiphlogistic  treatment  than  in  colder  regions.  True 
pleurisies  are  rarely  seen.  It  is  observed  that  men  are  most 
liable  to  attacks  of  pneumonia,  in  consequence  perhaps  <^ 
their  greater  exposure,  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  oc- 
eorring  among  the  laboring  classes.     The  period  of  life 
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most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  disease  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years. 

During  the  past  -winter  there  were  about  the  usual  number 
of  pneumonic  cases,  and  as  a  general  remark  they  presented 
the  bilious  appearances. 

The  above  case,  and  a  few  others  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  a  neighboring  physician,  seem  to  constitute  excep 
tions.  I  did  not  see  the  others  alluded  to;  they  all  occurred 
in  one  family,  and  were  described  as  bearing  a  close  resen>- 
blance  to  the  one  detailed  above;  the  chief  difference  consis* 
ting  m  an  earlier  development  and  greater  intensity  of  the 
tyjrfioid  symptoms,  and  also  in  their  proving  fatal  in  about 
half  the  instances. 

Such  cases  as  that  of  J.  B.  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  observation.  One  strikingly 
analogous  to  ii,  however,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  termina- 
tion, is  reported  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell  in  the  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine,  (vol.  I,  page  237),  the  following  extracts 
from  which  will  be  read,  I  think,  with  interest: 

^Miss  G.,  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,  aged  about  eighteen  years^ 
of  a  stout  frame,  and  robust  habit,  was  attacked  on  ihe  16th 
day  of  January,  182^7,  with  pleurisy,  blended  with  peripneiH 
moaic  symptoms.  The  attack  being  violent,  an  enei^eti^ 
practice,  consisting  of  venesection,  cathartics,  and  nausea- 
ting doses  of  antimony,  was  resorted  to.  It  was  found  ne-  ' 
cessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  more  than  once,  and  calomel, 
in  ten  grain  doses,  was  given  for  several  nights  in  succes- 
sion, followed  by  saline  purgatives  next  day.  Blisters  and 
diaphoretics  succeeded  in  due  time,  and  the  disease  appear^ 
ed  to  be  yielding  to  the  treatment. 

^^But  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  indisposition,  tfie  patient  ex- 
perienced an  attack  of  diarrhcea,  by  which  she  was  alarming- 
ly prostrated.  It  yielded,  however,  in  a  few  days,  to  opium 
and  acetate  of  lead,  conjoind  with  the  compound  powder  of 
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ipecacuan;  and  by  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  she 
was  again  speedily  convalescent. 

^^Qn  the  30th  we  heard  from  her^  at  which  time  she  was 
considered  cured.  We  saw  her,  incidentally,  on  the  3ist; 
she  was  engaged  in  light  manual  labor,  but  she  still  experi- 
enced some  pain  in  the  breast,  slight  cough,  and  dyspnoea. 
Believing  that  some  vestige  of  the  disease,  in  the  shape  of 
sub-acute  inflammation  still  remained,  we  ordered  her  a 
grain  of  calomel,  with  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium  every 
night  on  going  to  bed,  with  a  view  of  producing  an  altera- 
tive effect. 

^^'We  left  our  patient  hoping  to  hear  no  more  of  the  case. 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  follow.  On  the  5th  of  February 
she  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  gums, 
which  resisting  all  the  domestic  remedies  of  the  family,  caus- 
ed us  to  be  called  on  the  night  of  the  11th.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  her  bed-side  we  found  her  prostrated  to  the  lowest 
point;  her  countenance  exsanguineous  and  sunken;  her  voice 
weak  and  tremulous;  pulse  extremely  frequent  and  scarcely 
perceptible;  the  hemorrhage  from  her  nose  and  gums  still  in 
progress.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  upon  a  slight  muscular 
effort,  she  had  once  experienced  syncope. 

^^Upon  examination  we  found  the  extremities  covered  with 
petechifiB,  and  were  informed  that  they  existed  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  They  were  to  be  seen  lining  the  tongue,  gums 
and  fauces.  Blood  came,  occasionally,  from  the  ears,  and 
from  the  nostrils  it  fell  in  drops  without  intermission.  It  was 
ejected  from  the  mouth  with  the  saliva. 

^*'The  whole  class  of  vegetable  and  mineral  styptics  had 
been  gone  over  without  effect — the  bleeding  continuing,  and 
the  patient  in  the  most  imminent  peril. 

^•■Without  loss  of  time  we  commenced  with  bark  and  the 
sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  as  large  as  her  stomach  would  bear. 
A  gargle  made  of  borax,  and  cold  cloths  to  the  back  of  her 
neck,  were  conjoined,  with  temporary  advantage. 

^^In  a  few  days,  under  this  course,  the  hemorrhage  ceased; 
the  vital  powers  rallied;  the  petechial  spots  disappeared;  and 
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considering  her  extreme  debility,  she  enjoyed  a  rapid  conval- 
escence, and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.'' 

In  this  case  no  abscess  formed  in  the  lungs;  but  in  every 
other  particular  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  the 
history  of  which  I  have  given.  I  have^'t)een  disposed  to  ask, 
in  reviewing  the  case  of  J.  B.,  whether  the  disease  with 
which  he  suffered  differs  from  the  ^^pneumania  typhodes*^  of 
the  eastern  and  middle  States;  and  whether  it  was  not,  from 
the  beginning,  a  typhoid  disease?  I  have  also  sometimes 
asked  myself,  whether  the  free  use  of  the  tartarized  antimo- 
ny had  any  agency  in  inducing  the  hemorrhage,  and  other 
secondary  symptoms?  I  find  that  Dr.  Yandell,  too,  was  in- 
clined to  look  to  the  treatment  for  the  origin  of  the  subse- 
quent evils  in  his  case.  ^^Cathartics,"  he  says,  '^were  possi- 
bly administered  too  freely  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  diarrhoea,  with  the  consequent  extreme  prostra- 
tion, was  probably  produced  by  this  cause."  He  supposes 
it  '^^possible  that  the  calomel  was  the  cause  of  the  purpura," 
although  he  insists,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  mercurial  was 
indicated  in  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  lungs.  I  have  sup- 
posed that  the  more  liberal  use  of  calomel,  in  my  case,  might 
have  prevented  the  formation  of  the  abscess.  Tonics,  in  Dr. 
Y.'s  case  were  beneficial.  Would  they,  in  mine,  have  saved 
the  patient  from  the  typhoid  symptoms,  if  they  had  been 
seasonably  interposed?  The  whole  subject  of  purpura,  its 
cause,  pathology,  and  best  treatment,  is  a  most  obscure 
one,  and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  concerning  it  as  great 
as  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

March  10th,  1846. 
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Art.  y.—Honuxopatky,  AUopaihy,  and  'Young  Phytic,'  Bj  Johbt 
Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaki- 
•ton.    1646.    16mo.    pp.  121. 

About  the  time  that  Galvani  made  the  signal  observation 
which  has  perpetuated  his  name  in  connexion  with  a  new  and 
wonderful  science^  Hahnemann  was  engaged  in  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  Medica  into  German;  and  while  about  that 
task  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy  entered  his 
imagination.  Up  to  that  period,  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
life,  he  seems  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the  prevalent  sys- 
tem of  the  times;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Edinburgh  professor 
to  explain  the  action  of  bark  in  curing  intermittent  fevers  ap- 
pearing to  him  unsatisfactory,  he  resolved  to  experiment  wiih 
it  upon  his  own  person.  He  was  in  the  most  perfect  health 
when  he  entered  upon  these  experiments;  but  soon  he  felt  a 
change;  he  had  scarcely  taken  a  full  dose  of  the  medicine 
before  he  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  ague.  And 
**forthwith,"  says  his  historian,  "arose  in  his  mind  a  concep- 
tion of  the  great  truth  which  was  destined  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  new  art  of  medicine.''  It  was  a  natural  ques* 
tion,  that  which  proposed  itself; — ^^^May  not  the  power  of 
cinchona  to  cure  ague,  depend  on  its  power  to  excite  in  the 
healthy  body  a  similar  disease?"  With  the  view  of  answer- 
ing it,  he  made  numerous  trials  with  various  medicines  upon 
himself  and  others,  and  his  report  was,  that  they  never  failed 
to  "excite  in  the  healthy  body  the  same  symptoms  which  they 
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'were  capable  of  removing  where  these  occurred  naturally  in 
the  diseased  body."  His'  next  step  was  to  look  into  the  re- 
tords  of  medicine^  as  to  the  effects  accidentally  produced  by 
poisons  and  other  strong  drugs.  Here  he  thought  he  found 
everything  confirmatory  of  his  peculiar  views  derived  from 
experiment,  and  the  conclusion  was  no  longer  to  be  resisted 
— "that  every  disease  is  best  cured  by  that  medicine  which 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  healthy  body  similar  symp- 
toms, or  a  Irke  disease."  Hence  the  doctrine  of  homaapthy — 
homion  pathos — stated  briefly,  '-^similia  similibus  curaniur-^ 
Like  are  cured  by  like^  i.  e.,  hommopathically.^^ 

This  doctrine,  we  have  seen,  is  as  old  as  galvanism,  and 
comes  down  to  us  from  a  former  century.    It  is  no  upstart 
doctrine,  that,  having  amused  the  minds  of  men  for  a  few 
brief  years,  has  sunk  down  into  "a  dark  and  long  outliving 
night"    It  has  survived  its  author,  and  seen  a  generation 
of  men  pass  away  from  the  earth;  and  still  it  exhibits  no  in- 
dications of  decay.    It  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  taken  the  deepest  root  where   men  esteem   themselves 
most  advanced  in  civilization.     Everywhere  instances  are 
known-.of  physicians  who  have  quit  the  regular  walks  of  the 
profession  to  enlist  as  its  disciples,  and  their  apostacy  has  been 
rewarded  by   a  full  share  of  public  confidence.     Hospitals 
i  have  been  erected  in  which  to  make  fair  and  ample  trial  of  its 
efficiency;  kings  and  princes  in  other  lands  have  been  its  pa* 
irons,  and  the  first  of  American  poets   is  a  convert  to  its 
truth.    Finally:  it  has  found  advocates  among  men  of  real 
science;  physicians  of  learning  and  experience  have  been 
won  over  to  it;  and  it  is  now  entertained  and  taught  by  a 
professor  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  of  British  Uni- 
versities.   Our  allusion  is  to  an  institution  no  less  renowned 
than  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  General   Pathology  in  which,  W.  Henderson,  M.p.,  has 
issued  an  octavo  volume  in  defence  of  the  system.    Great  as 
were  the  previous  triumphs  of  homceopathy,  this  is  the  one 
which  will  probably  be  regarded  by  the  friends  of  that  doc^ 
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trine  as  the  most  substantial,  and  will  excite  medical  men  to 
the  most  profound  reflection. 

Such  a  doctrine,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  worthy  of  exami- 
nation— the  secret,  at  least,  of  its  perpetuity  and  success; 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  made,  in  a  spirit  of  appai«nt 
candor  and  fairness,  and  certainly  with  singular  ability,  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  little  volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Homceopathy  has  been  occasionally  adverted 
to,  but  never  formally  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
and  we  therefore  propose  now  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  conclusions  respecting  it,  at  which  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  English  physicians,  has  arrived,  together 
with  some  of  our  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  We  will  pre- 
mise that  Dr.  Forbes  has  no  faith  in  homoBpathy ;  still  his  aim, 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Review  of 
which  he  is  editor,  is  not  to  expose,  but  to  examine  its  preten- 
sions. 

Homceopathy  stands  apart  from  all  other  systems  of  medi^ 
cine  equally  in  doctrine  and  practice.  All  proceed  alike  up- 
on experience;  but  while  Allopathy^  in  all  its  branohes,  is 
founded  upon  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  -sick,  homoeopa- 
thy has  been  deduced  from  the  effects  of  these  agents  on 
people  in  health.  This  is  one  feature  of  homceopathy,  but 
the  most  distinguishing,  and  by  far  the  most  marvellous  one^ 
is  the  infinitely  small  doses  in  which  its  remedies  are  admin- 
istered. Originally,  it  is  said,  this  was  not  a  part  of  Hahne- 
mann's system;  but  was  engrafted  upon  it  after  its  author 
found  that  medicines,  in  appreciable  doses,  were  too  power- 
ful in  their  action  upon  the  system  when  its  susceptibilities 
were  exalted  by  disease.  It  has  been  hinted  that  his  reason 
for  adopting  it  was  one  not  so  creditable  to  his  system — that 
learning  by  frequent  trials  that  his  homceopathic  remedies  did 
injury  to  his  patients,  he  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
dose  until  they  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  so  became  harmless. 
Certainly,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Forbes,  ^"there  seems  to  be  a 
contradiction  in  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  of  Hahne- 
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mann,  in  regard  to  this  matter."  It  is  from  the  augmented 
sensitiveness  of  the  afTected  part  induced  by  disease,  he  says, 
that  the  remedy  operates  in  infinitesimal  doses.  If  this  is  the 
case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  symptoms 
, — ^his  '^medicinal  diseases" — recorded  in  his  works  as  the  re- 
sults of  medicines  acting  on  the  healthy  body?  In  health 
this  sensitiveness  is  not  present,  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  credit 
his  observations  on  himself  and  others  who  experimented 
with  his  remedies,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a  score  or 
two  of  medicinal  diseases  flowing  from  one  of  his  doses. 
These  doses  have  been  more  ridiculed  than  any  other  part  of 
his  system,  and  still  we  verily  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  their  absurdity.  We  quote  from  Dr. 
Forbes  on  this  subject: 

'■So  minute  are  the  doses  prescribed  by  the  Hahnemannic 
school,  that  they  are  scarcely  conceivable  by  the  human 
mind.  They  defy  all  the  powers  of  chemistry  and  physics 
to  detect  in  them  any  trace  of  the  remedial  substances  which 
they  profess  to  contain,  and  they  almost  confound  arithmetic 
in  reckoning  their  amount.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
'  that  our  own  powers  are  inadequate  to  put  down  in  figures 
an  ordinary  homcBopathic  dose,  and  we  suspect  that  many  of 
the  homoeopathists  themselves  would  find  themselves  in  the 
same  predicament  on  trial.  The  following  are  the  different 
attenuations  or  doses  used: 

First  =one  hundredth  of  a  drop  or  grain. 

Second  =one  ten-thousandth  do. 

Third  =one  millionth  do. 

Sixth  =one  billionth  do. 

Ninth  =one  trillionlh  do, 

Twelfth  =one  quadrillionth  do. 

Fifteenth  =one  quintillionth  do. 

Eighteenth  =one  sextillionth  do. 

Twenty-first  =one  septillionth  do. 

Twenty-fourth  =one  octillionth  do. 

Twenty-seventh  =one  nonillionth  do. 

Thirtieth  =one  decillionth  do. 

'''The  primary  dilutions  or  attenuations  are  used  compara- 
tively rarely;  the  higher  ones,  as  the  sixth,  twelfth,  twenty- 
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first,  and  thirtieth,  very  commonly.  It  may  be  worth  a  mo- 
ment's trouble  to  try  how  far  we  really  understand  or  com- 
Erehend  these  numbers.  Looking  at  the  first  of  these  we 
ave  no  difficulty.  The  hundred^  (ltX)th)  part  of  a  grain, 
is  intelligible  enough;  the  ten-thousandth  (10,000th)  is  com- 
prehensible, but  begins  to  waver  before  the  mental  view; 
while  the  miZ/ioni/i  {1,000,000th)  part  of  a  grain,  puts  our 
powers  of  comprehension  on  the  rack,  and  leaves  us  in  a 
chaos  of  undefined  entities  or  non-entities,  we  know  not 
which.  We  fancy  that  we  grasp  the  reality,  and  then  it  in- 
stantly vanishes  as  a  phantom,  even  beyond  the  sphere  of 
imagination  itself  Having  got  so  far,  the  additional  subdivis^ 
ions,  or  attenuations,  scarcely  add  to  our  difficulties.  The 
mjnd,  in  any  such  case,  is  occupied  by  a  word  more  than  a 
thms; — and  whether  the  word  be  a  millionth,  billionth,  or  a 
decillionth,  the  power  of  comprehension  seems  the  same. — 
And  yet  the  actual  difference  between- these  quantities  is  im- 
mense,— so  immense  as  to  be  almost  as  inconceivable  as  the 
actual  things  themselves.  This  will  be  more  intelligible,  we 
think,  by  setting  it  down  in  words  thus: — 

One  thousand  thousands,     is        -        -  A  Million. 

One  million  millions    -        -        -        -  A  Billion. 

One  million  billions      -        -        -        -  A  Trillion. 

One  million  trillions     -        -        -        -  A  Quadrillion. 

And  so  on  to A  Deciliion. 

.  ^""Now,  we  believe  this  last  denomination  (according  to  the 
English  mode  of  enumeration)  would  stand  thus  in  fibres: — 

1 ,0(NX)00,0000(»,00()000,000000,0(IOO(X),000000,(^^ 

"Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  grain  of  silica,  or  charcoal,  or 
oyster-shell,  (powerful  remedies  {Recording  to  Hahnemann  and 
his  followers,  in  this  attenuated  condition,)  divided  into  this 
number  of  parts:  and  one  of  these  parts  is  not  only  fit  and 
proper  dose  to  be  given  as  a  remedy  for  severe  diseases,  but 
is  an  agent  of  such  potent  influence  on  the  animal  economy, 
that  07ie  dose  of  this  amount  will  continue  acting  for  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  days,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
repetition  of  it,  for  fear  of  deranging  or  destroying  its  cura- 
tive virtue!  Xlius,  Hahnemann  tells  us  that  a  sextillionth  of 
a  grain  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  act  beneficially  up- 
wards of  thirty-six  days;  that  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  of 
oyster-shell  (calcarea)  will  require  forty,  fifty,  and  even  more 
days,  ^to  effect  all  the  good  it  is  capable  of;'  that  a  simflar 
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dose  of  plumbago  (graphites)  will  act  at  least  from  thirtv-six 
to  forty-eight  days;  and  a  like  dose  of  phosphorus,  at  least 
forty  days." 

Hahnemann  was  accounted  an  ingenuous  man,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sincere  when  he  proclaimed  these  things. 
He  has  had  honest  and  learned  followers  who  have  adopted 
them  in  good  faith,  and  are  practising  upon  them  every  day. 
When  we  object  to  them,  that  it  is  impossible  that  doses  so 
attenuated  can  operate,  the  appeal  is  continually  to  experi- 
ence. Besides,  they  tell  us  that  these  wonderful  virtues  are 
imparted  by  the  ''^frictions  and  shakings"  to  which  they  sub- 
ject their  medicines;  and  that  while  they  cure  diseases  if 
prepared  in  their  peculiar  manner,  they  are  inert  without 
such  preparation.  This,  however,  does  not  render  the  mat- 
ter any  easier  of  credence.  If  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the 
efficacy  of  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  charcoal,  when  pounds 
might  be  taken  with  impunity,  except  for  its  mechanical  dis- 
turbance, it  is  not  a  whit  easier  to  believe  that  poundings  in 
an  unglazed  mortar,  and  scrapings  with  a  spatula,  and  sha- 
kings in  vials  with  so  many  drops  of  water,  can  add  to  its 
efficacy.  Clearly,  it  is  impossible  for  most  minds;  unhappily, 
not  for  all.  Some  there  are  that  soar  above  all  difficulties, 
and  can  believe  anything. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  homoeopathy  requires  us  to  accept; 
nor  is  it  the  worst  All  this,  it  is  asserted,  has  for  its  basis 
experience  and  experiment;  but  there  is  an  important  part  of 
the  system  which  is  essentially  hypothetical,  and  which  even 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann^ find  ft  difficult  to  assent  to. — 
This  is  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, of  which  Dr.  Forbes  gives  the  following  account: 

"Hahnemann  maintains  that  all  these,  or  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  derived  from  three  cutaneous  diseases,  syphilis^ 
sycosis^  and  psora^  or  common  itch.  Of  the  whole  class  of 
chronic  diseases,  he  attributes  one-eighth  part  to  the  two  for- 
mer maladies,  and  the  remaining  seven-eighths  to  the  last 
In  nearly  all  chronic  diseases,  then,  the  real  object  of  con- 
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sideration  with  the  physician,  and  the  thing  to  be  cured,  is 
not  the  ostensible  diseases,  but  their  all-pervading  cause  and 
basis,  the  psora,  or  itch.  This  psora  he  considers  to  be  orig- 
inally a  disease  of  the  whole  system,  which  only  shows  itself 
locally  on  the  surface  in  its  progress.  If  it  be  cured  in  this 
form  by  local  means,  it  infallibly  gets  worse  internally,  and 
may  long  subsist  in  this  condition — for  many  years  even — 
before  it  puts  on  the  semblance  of  any  formal  chronic  disease. 
In  its  amorphous  state  it  may  be  so  latent,  that,  although  ex* 
isting  for  years,  the  patient  is  entirely  unaware  of  being  out 
of  health.  Often,  however,  it  is  productive  of  a  vast  variety 
of  obscure  symptoms,  which  are  seldom  attended  to,  but 
which  are  recognizable  by  the  adept.  It  is  curable  in  this 
state;  but  it  is  seldom  submitted  to  cure  until  it  has  declared 
itself  under  the  guise  of  some  more  formal  chronic  malady. 
Then  the  patient  seeks  relief  from  medicine;  and  wo  be  un- 
to him  if  he's  treated  by  an  allopath,  or  even  by  a  homoeo- 
path on  the  general  principles  of  homoeopathy.  No:  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  remedies  prescribed  are  similia  similibiis 
simply;  they  must  be  taken  from  a  special  circumscribed 
class,  named  anti-psoric^  discovered  by  Hahnemann  lo  be  gif- 
ted with  a  specific  virtue  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and  the  itch 
diseases.  It  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  nature  cannot  pos- 
idbly  cure  any  of  these  chronic  diseases;  but  that,  unless  treat- 
ed properly,  tfiat  is,  homoeopathically  .ind  anti-psorically, 
they  must  infallibly  get  worse  until  they  end  in  death.  And 
it  would  seem  that,  although  always  curable  by  the  proper 
remedies,  they  are  as  chronic  in  their  cure  as  in  their  nature. 
'The  anti-psorics  may  work  tuio  et  jucunde^  but  hardly  ciio^ 
since  we  find  Hahnemann  declaring  that  no  one  but  a  quack- 
ish  ignoramus  can  fancy  that  a  disease  of  so  long  standing 
can  be  cured  in  a  few  weeks;  or,  if  so  cured,  it  is  only  for  a 
time,  to  burst  out  with  ten-fold  fury  by  and  by." 

Now  the  whole  of  this  is  so  purely  fanciful,  so  monstrously 
absurd,  that  one  has  an  impression  as  he  reads  it,  that  Hah- 
nemann, when  he  put  forth  such  nonsense,  must  have  been 
experimenting  upon  the  credulity  of  our  race.  If  we  should 
come  for  the  first  time  upon  such  stuflf  in  a  book  which  had 
still  to  pass  its  ordeal  before  the  public,  and  should  faSL  to  re- 
member what  follies  and  absurdities  men  have  believed  in,  we 
would  be  amused  at  the  hardihood  of  its  author,  and  shoidd 
not  hesitate  to  predict,  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  whole 
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world  "with  loathing  and  contempt.  And  yet  even  this  quin- 
ta  pars  of  German  foolery  has  found  believers,  or  men  who 
profess  to  believe  it,  in  all  the  walks  of  society,  and  in  our 
own  profession.  Such  persons  scorn  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  expend  argument  upon  them. 
Resting  securely  upon  the  teachings  of  a  false  experience, 
they  have  a  single  answer  to  all  our  objections;  but  that 
chances  to  be  a  very  specious  one — that  they  cure  diseases  by 
iheir  system.  Demonstrate  that  charcoal,  silica,  and  oyster- 
shells  are  among  the  most  inert  of  substances — ^render  their 
practice  as  ridiculous  as  you  please,  they  have  the  standing 
answer — "vain  declamations  must  cease  in  presence  of  an 
experience  that  cannot  err;  our  patients  recover,  taking  oys- 
ter-shells and  charcoal." 

We  say  this  answer  is  specious;  it  is  one  which  the  multi- 
tude will  always  deem  satisfactory;  yet  long  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Father  of  medicine,  ''^experientia  fallax^^  and 
most  signally  does  the  observation  of  every  day  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  apothegm.  The  Steam-doctor,  the  Indian-doctor, 
the  Faith-doctor,  the  Mesmerizer,  all  appeal  to  "an  experience 
that  cannot  err;"  and  amulets,  charms,  and  the  royal  touch, 
claimed  to  rest  upon  the  same  impregnable  basis.  How  long  be- 
fore men  will  be  taught  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "je?o^/  hoc^  non 
ergo  propter  hoc?^'*  The  homoeopathists  point  triumphantly 
to  the  results  of  their  practice.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
profitable  to  see  how  the  account  between  them  and  the  reg- 
ular practitioners  stands.  Dr.  Forbes  makes  the  following 
exhibit  of  it,  which  the  former  party  is  very  sure  not  to  com- 
plain of: 

"The  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Vienna  was 
opened  in  1832.  It  is  situated  in  a  healthy  suburb,  and  has 
thus  advantages  over  the  great  general  hospital  of  the  same 
city.  It  contains  at  present  upwards  of  fifty  beds.  In  the 
beginning  of  1 835,  the  management  of  the  hospital  was  com- 
mitted to  Dr.  Fleischmann,  and  since  that  period  all  the  pa- 
tients have  been  treated  according  to  the  homoeopathic  sys- 
tem exclusively.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ho- 
moeopathy, by  Drs.  Drysdale  and  Russel,  there  is  a  transla- 
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tion  of  a  report  of  Dr.  Fleischmana,  exhibiting  a  tabular 
view  of  the  cases  treated  at  this  hospital  during  eight  years — 
from  the  beginning  of  1835  to  the  end  of  1843.  The  total 
number  of  patients  treated  was  6551,  and  the  following  are 
the  general  results: 

Remaining  from  1834        -        -        -        -  27 

Admitted 6524 

Cured 5980 

Dismissed  uncured     -        -        --        -  112 

Died 407 

Remaining 50 

^^The  list  includes  all  the  usual  diseases,  acute  and  chronic^ 
found  in  hospitals,  and  some  surgical  cases.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  number  and  events  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  best  marked  diseases: 


Admitted]  Cared.  ]Uiicttred.  Died. }  RemoF. 


Abscess  of  the  brain 

Apoplexy , 

Cancer  of  stomach  and  ntenuu. , 

Amenorrhoea  and  Chbrosis 

Ascites 

Diarrhoea , 

Dysentery 

Erysipelas  of  the  face 

Fever,  excluding  typhus 

Tyi^us,  abdominalis 

Izifluenza 

Dyspeptic  affections , 

Gout,  acute  and  chronic 

Headaches,  various , 

Articular  inflammations 

Meningitis 

BroncUtis ,.., 

Ophthalmia , 

Endocarditis 

Pericarditis , 

Enteritis 

Pneumonia, 

Peritonitis 

Pleuritis 

Measles 

Phthisis 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic 

Scarlatina 

Small-pox 

Tonsillitis 


3 

9 

6 

90 

14 

114 

44 

181 

1036 

819 

62 

173 

102 

61 

211 

17 

15 

51 

29 

2 

6 

300 

105 

224 

25 

98 

188 

35 

136 

300 


10 

112 

42 

177 

1007 

669 

51 

172 

97 

61 

203 

15 

15 

30 

29 

2 

1 

280 

100 

221 

23 

188 

31 

120 

299 


2 
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3 
2 
2 

2 

17 

140 

1 


5 

19 

5 

3 

2 

71 

2 

11 
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^^It  is  well  known  to  all  physicians  accustomed  to  statisti- 
cal inquiries,  that,  without  a  minute  classification  of  the  indi* 
vidual  diseases  included  ia  any  general  report  of  cases,  show- 
ing the  sex,  age,  condition  of  patients,  the  precise  character 
or  genius  of  the  prevailing  diseases,  the  season,  the  date  of 
the  disease   when  brought  under  treatment,  &c.,  &c.,  no 
trustworthy  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  any  two 
lists  of  diseases,  however  similar  in  name,  and  although  oc- 
curring in  the  same  locality.     The  difficulty  of  comparison, 
will,  of  course,  be  considerably  enhanced,  when  the  countries, 
nature  of  the  localities,  general  habits,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  pa- 
tients, are  different  in  the  two  cases.    It  would,  therefore, 
lead  to  no  useful  purpose  to  institute  any  close  comparison  of 
Dr.  Fleischmann's  bare  skeleton  tables  with  any  sjmilar  ta- 
bles of  diseases  treated  allopathically  in  this  country  or  else- 
where.   The  conclusions  deducible  from  such  a  comparison, 
whether  for  or  against  either  mode  of  treatment,  could  not 
be  admitted  as  of  any  positive  weight  in  settling  the  practical 
question  at  issue.     To  enable  us  to   do   this   effectually,  we 
would  require  from  each  party  an  incomparably  greater  num- 
ber of  cases,   observed  and  treated  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  each  disease  discriminated,  and  all  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  requirements  of  statistics.    We  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  that  such  lists  as  those  of  Dr  Fleischmann's 
are  unworthy  of  notice  and  incapable  of  furnishing  any  infor- 
mation of  consequence.      This  is  not  the  case.    Although 
yielding  us  no  positive  results  of  such  data  as  science  de- 
mands, they   unquestionably  furnish  us  with  isolated  facts  of 
^eat  value,  and  even  supply  materials  which  may  be  worked 
mto  such  rude  approximations  to  truth,  as  medicine  has,  alas, 
been  too  long  content  withal.    These  tables,  for  instance, 
substantiate   this  momentous  fact,  that  all  our  ordinary  cura^ 
ble  diseases  are  cured,  in  a  fair  proportion,  under  the  homoe- 
opathic method  of  treatment     Not  merely  -  do  we  see  thus 
cured  all  the  slighter  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
which  most  men  of  experience  know  to  be  readily  susceptible 
of  cure  under  every  variety  of  treatment  and  under  no  treat- 
ment at   all;  but  even  all  the   severer  and  more  dangerous 
diseases,  which  most  physicians,  of  whatever  school,  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  not  only  needing  the  interpo- 
sition of  art  to  assist  nature  in  bringing  them  to  a  favorable 
and  speedy  termination,  but  demanding  the  employment  of 
prompt  and  strong  measures  to  prevent  a  fatal  issue  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases.    And  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
premises,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  just- 
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ness  of  the  interence.  Doctor  Fleischmann  is  a  regular, 
well-educated  physician,  as  capable  of  forming  a  true  diagno- 
sis as  other  practitioners,  and  he  is  considered  by  those  who 
know  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  respectability,  and  incapa- 
ble  of  attesting  a  falsehood.  We  cannot,  therefore,  refuse 
to  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact; 
or,  at  least,  to  admit  them,  with  that  liberal  subtraction,  from 
th«  favorable  side  of  the  equation,  which  is  required  in  the 
case  of  all  statements  made  by  the  disciples  and  advocates 
of  new  doctrines.  Even  after  this  rectification,  we  see  that 
enough  remains  to  justify  the  inference  above  deduced.  No 
candid  physician,  looking  at  the  original  report,  or  at  the  small 
part  of  it  which  we  have  extracted,  will  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  resuls  there  set  forth  would  have  been  consider- 
ed by  him  as  satisfactory,  if  they  had  occuired  in  his  own 
practice.  The  amount  of  deaths  in  the  fevers  and  eruptive 
diseases  is  certainly  below  the  ordinary  proportion;  but,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  no  conclusions  favorable  to  homoeopa- 
thy can  be  thence  deduced.  It  seems,  however,  reasonaole 
to  infer  that,  even  in  these  cases,  the  new  practice  was  not 
less  favorable  to  the  cure  than  the  ordinary  practice.  In  all 
such  cases,  experienced  physicians  have  been  long  aware  that 
the  results,  as  to  the  mortality,  are  nearly  the  same  under  all 
varieties  of  allopathic  treatment.  It  would  not  surprise  them, 
therefore,  that  a  treatment  like  t^at  of  homoeopathy,  which 
they  may  regard  as  perfectly  negative,  should  be  fully  as  suc- 
cessful as  their  own.  But  the  results  presented  to  us  in  the 
severer  internal  inflammations,  are  certainly  not  such  as  most 
practical  physicians  would  have  expected  to  be  obtained  un- 
der the  exclusive  administration  of  a  thousandth,  a  millonth, 
or  a  billionth  part  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  every  two,  three 
or  four  hours.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  believe 
that,  out  of  300  cases  of  pneumonia,  224  cases  of  pleurisy, 
and  105  cases  of  peritonitis,  (in  all  629  cases,)  spread  over 
a  period  of  eight  years,  all  the  cases,  except  the  fatal  ones, 
(27  in  number),  were  slight,  and  such  as  would  have  seemed 
to  us  hardly  requiring  treatment  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  such  could  not  be  the  case.  But, 
independently  of  this  a  priori  argument,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  at 
least,  were  severe  cases.  A  few  of  these  cases  are  reported 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Fleischmann  himself,  and  we  have  ourselves 
had  the  statement  corroborated  by  the  private  testimony  of  a 
physician  (not  a  homoeopath)  who  attended  Dr.  F.'s  wards 
lor  three  months.    This  gentleman  watched  the  course  of 
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several  cases  of  pneumonia  and  traced  their  progress  by  the 
physical  signs,  through  the  different  stages  of  congestion,  he- 
patization, and  resolution,  up  to  a  perfect  cure,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  time  which  would  have  appeared  short  under  the 
most  energetic  treatment  of  allopathy. 

"In  examining  Dr.  Fleischmann's  report,  the  sagacious 
physician  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  bv  the  fact,  that  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  cures,  and  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
different  diseases,  one  to  another,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  his  own  practice.  Slight  diseases 
are  all  cured  by  the  homoeopathist,  as  by  the  allopathist; 
dangerous  maladies  kill  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pa- 
tients of  both;  very  dangerous  ones,  a  still  larger  proportion; 
and  the  class  of  diseases  which  all  true  observers  and  honest 
reporters  have  declared  rebellious  to  their  most  strenuous  med- 
ical efforts,  are  found  to  occupy  the  same  black  column  in 
the  tables  of  the  old  and  new  school. 

"Thus:  the  cases  of  dyspepsia  (173),  the  cases  of  head- 
ache (61),  the  cases  of  chlorosis  (90),  the  cases  of  tonsillitis 
(300),  the  cases  of  simple  rheumatism  (188),  the  cases  of  bron- 
chitis (15),  are  all  cured;  while  we  nave  1  death  in  52  ca- 
ses of  influenza,  2  deaths  in  114  cases  of  diarrhoea,  2  deaths 
in  181  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  2  deaths  in  211  cases 
of  arthritis.  As  we  advance  to  the  still  more  dangerous 
class  of  cases,  we  find  the  loss  proportionably  greater:  thus, 
out  of  44  cases  of  dysentery  we  have  2  deaths,  out  of  9 
cases  of  apoplexy  we  have  3  deaths;  out  of  14  cases  of  as- 
cites 3  deaths,  and  1  not  cured;  out  1036  cases  of  ordinary 
fevers  we  have  17  deaths,  while  out  of  819  cases  of  typhus 
we  have  140  deaths;  out  of  524  cases  of  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  we  have  22  deaths;  out  of  105  cases  of  peritonitis 
5  deaths,  out  of  136  cases  of  small-pox  11  deaths,  out  of 
35  cases  of  scarlatina  2  deaths,  and  out  of  6  cases  of  en- 
teritis 5  deaths;  while  all  the  cases  of  cancer  (5),  aU  the 
cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  (3),  and  all  the  cases  of  phthis- 
is (98),  are  either  registered  as  fatal,  or  as  ^dismissed  un- 
cured' — which,  of  course,  means  the  same  thin^.  The  only 
cases  in  the  list  which  do  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  come 
I  within  the  above  category,  are  the  cases  of  endocarditis  (31), 

I  which  are  all  reported  as  cured.     These  are,   no   doubt,   se- 

I  vere  diseases;  and   this  may  seem  an  uncommon  amount  of 

I  success;  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  cases 

I  is  not  great,  that  the  diagnosis  of  endocarditis,  and  even  of 

I  pericarditis,  is  less  easy  and  certain  than  that  of  many  ^  other 

'  diseases,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  their  primary  condition 
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as  in  their  ultimate  efiects,  that  these  diseases  are  dangerous,^ 
we  believe  that  even  the  degree  of  success  here  recorded 
cannot,  in  fairness  be  admitted  as  any  deviation  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events  in  allopathic  medication. 

"The  remarks  above  madie  are  even  of  more  importance, 
in  relation  to  the  general  subject  nov^  under  consideration, 
than  they  may  seem  to  be  at  first.  They  not  only  show  that 
the  hnd  of  successes  and  failures  experienced  by  the  homoe- 
opathists,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  the  al- 
lopathists;  but  they  also  seem  to  show  that  the  medication  of 
the  former  can  boast  of  no  peculiar  virtue  whereby  it  can 
achieve  triumphs  in  fields  altogether  forbidden  by  the  latter. 
Under  the  influence  of  medicines,  all  of  which  must  be  con- 
sidered new — new  absolutely,  or  new  in  their  form,  mode  of 
administration,  and  principle  of  action — we  would  have  hard- 
ly expected  to  find  the  old  relations  of  curability  and  incu- 
rability exactly  preserved.  Does  not  this  fact,  common  to 
both,  seem  to  point  to  a  community  of  poxver^  or  want  of  pow- 
er^ in  the  two  classes  of  agents,  rather  than  to  a  specialty  of 
action  and  potency  in  one?" 

This  is  a  long  extract,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  make 
from  the  work.  It  contains  much  matter  for  grave  consider- 
ation. We  gather  from  it,  and  from  other  passages  in  the 
volume,  that  the  author  does  not  cherish  tlie  most  exalted  no- 
tions of  the  efficacy  of  medicine.  It  is  painful  to  perceive 
this  growing  distrust  in  the  minds  of  physicians  as  they  ad- 
vance  in  age, — and  we  believe  the  change  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  experience  of  practitioners.  From  being  too  sanguine 
of  the  potency  of  remedies,  at  the  opening  of  their  career, 
they  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  too  skeptical  of  their  efficiency. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Dr.  Forbes  is  verging  towards 
this  latter  extreme,  and  hence  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  learn 
that  some  of  his  neighbors  are  hinting,  that  it  begins  to  be  time 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  physic,  in  company 
with  that  old  Edinburgh  friend  of  his  whom  he  quotes  with 
approbation,  as  saying,  that  ^'for  two  years  he  had  cured  his 
patients  with  less  than  the  homceopathists,  viz.,  with  nothing 
at  alir  Cicero  wondered  how  two  sooth-say ers  could  look 
one  another  in  the  face  without  laughing.    We  should  sup- 
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pose  two  old  fashioned  practitioners  of  medicine,  agreeing 
in  such  an  estimate  of  the  powers  of  their  art,  could  hardly 
meet  without  losing  their  accustomed  gravity  of  face. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Dr.  Forbes,  ff  his  confidence  in  reg- 
ular medicine  is  not  great,  he  has  no  faith  at  all  in  homceopath} , 
which,  he  says,  ^^has  often  failed  to  cure  in  cases  in  which  al- 
lopathy did  effect  cures."  He  considers  that  the  system  is 
^^calculated  to  destroy  all  scientific  progress  in  medicine,  and 
to  degrade  the  minds  of  those  who  practise  it,"— engaged 
exclusively  as  they  are  in  search  for  and  adaptation  of  spe- 
cific remedies  to  symptoms;  that  its  direct  tendency  is  to 
sever  medicine  from  the  sciences,  and  establish  it  as  a  mere 
art,  "thus  converting  physicians  from  philosophers  to  arti- 
sans." And  with  this  conception  of  its  character  and  ten« 
dencies,  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  "all  who  regard 
the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  true  art,  to  resist  its  progress." 
Has  he  thrown  any  obstacle  in  the  line  of  its  march  by  pen- 
ning the  article  under  review?  We  fear  not.  We  greatly 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  rather  aided  its.  pro- 


If  such  then  is  his  estimate  of  homceopathy,  what  is  his  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  so  many  diseases  are  cured  under 
its  ministration?  The  answer  is  evident — Nature  effects  the 
cures;  homoeopathy  does  just  nothing,  and  in  an  open  field 
the  vis  medicatrix  triumphs;  making  good  the  words  of  the 
poet — 

«'For  Nature  then  has  room  to  work  her  way; 

And  doing  nothing  often  has  prevailed, 

When  ten  physicians  have  prescribed  and  failed/' 

In  this  aspect.  Dr.  Forbes  believes  homoeopathy  has  con- 
tributed something  to  scientific  medicine;  it  has  instituted  a 
grand  natural  experiment  in  therapeutics  which,  as  it  is  ^4ike- 
ly  to  be  prolonged  through  an  indefinite  period,"  will  supply 
us,  at  last,  with  ""^a  true  natural  history  of  human  diseases^  and 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  powers  of  nature  in  reliev- 
ing or  removing  them."    There  is  some  truth  in  this  view  of 
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the  subject,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  claims  of 
the  "system"  upon  the  respect  of  medical  men,  terminate. 
Its  merits  "have  this  extent — no  more."  It  has  taught  us 
how  powerful  is  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases  when  her  ef- 
forts are  seconded  by  a  proper  regimen;  and  in  estimating 
the  resources  of  homoeopathy  we  must  never  overlook  the 
dietetic  principles  upon  which  its  practitioners  wisely  insist 
as  a  cardinal  point  of  their  therapeutics.  In  the  stringency 
of  their  system  we  never  read  of  an)  thing  that  came  up  to 
them,  except  the  "diet  absolute"  of  the  physician  to  the^ Gov- 
ernor of  Barataria,  in  Don  Quixotte,  the  famous  Doctor  Pe- 
dro Rezio  de  Aguera.  The  hostility  of  this  worthy  disciple 
of  Hippocrates  to  fruit,  "as  being  too  moist,"  and  to  "meat 
as  being  too  hot;"  to  roasted  partridges  because  his  great 
master  condemned  them,  and  to  "stewed  coneys,  because 
they  are  a  sharp-haired  food,"  did  not  exceed  the  enmity  of 
the  homGeopathists  to  many  of  the  common  articles  of  diet. 
Thus,  in  his  Organon,  we  find  Hahnemann  proscribing  the 
following  things: 

"Coffee,  tea,  beer,  drinks  containing  aromatics,  spiced  choc- 
olate, scents  and  perfumeries  of  all  sorts,  tooth-powders  (li- 
quid or  pulverized)  containing  aught  medicinal,  perfumed  bags, 
high-seasoned  meats,  ices  and  pastry  flavored  with  aromatics, 
all  herbs  and  roots  having  medicinal  properties,  cheese,  meats 
too  long  kept,  pork,  goose,  duck,  too  young  veal.  The  fol- 
lowing things  are  also  prohibited:  over-indulgence  at  table 
of  all  kinds,  too  much  salt  or  sugar,  all  spirituous  drinks, 
over-heated  rooms,  sedentary  life,  passive  exercise  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage,  sleep  after  dinner,  sexual  pleasures, 
exciting  books,  uncleanliness,  anger,  vexation,  scorn,  exciting 
play,  over-exertion  of  mind,  marshy  districts,  confined  local- 
ities where  the  air  is  stagnant,  &c." 

We  say,  the  homoeopathists  wisely  insist  upon  their  rules 
of  diet,  and  no  one  we  suppose  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  The  following  case,  illustrative  of  it,  occurred  to 
us  during  the  last  summer,  and  the  experience  of  every  phy- 
sician who  has  been  long  in  practice,  no  doubt,  will  furnish 
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him  with  similar  instances.  A  man,  about  30  years  of  age, 
had  removed  a  short  time  before  from  the  country,  where  he 
had  been  treated  actively  with  mercurial  purgatives  for  a  dis- 
ease of  the  liver.  His  complexion  was  pale^  and^  altogether, 
he  looked  to  us  like  one  who  had  taken  too  much  medicine. 
Accordingly  we  advised  him  to  abandon  drugs,  except  so  far 
as  was  requisite  to  keep  the  bowels  open«  and  to  rely  upon 
diet  for  the  cure  of  his  complaint.  We  saw  him  occasionally^ 
and  the  system  was  evidently  working  well.  This  spring  we 
met  him,  after  several  months,  and  he  had  grown  fat,  his  com- 
plexion having  become  good,  and  his  countenance  wearing 
the  peculiar  expression  of  health.  We  were  too  curious  to 
let  him  pass  without  endeavoring  to  learn  how  so  happy  a 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  condition.  His  reply  was 
very  brief,  but  very  satisfactory — "/  did*nt  get  well^  «r,  till  I 
quit  all  medicines^  and  coffee  and  tobacco,'''*  What  a  case  this 
would  have  been  for  the  homceopathists,  and  how  they  would 
have  exulted  in  its  termination,  as  showing  the  superiority  of 
"sepia,  charcoal,  and  oyster  shells,"  over  rhubarb,  calomel 
and  aloes!  It  is  an  instructive  case,  and  certainly  teaches 
that  medicine  is  not  always  good. 

But  so  saying,  do  we  not  condemn  ourselves  also?  If  we 
set  down  homoeopathy,  with  Dr.  Forbes,  as  a  natural  history 
of  diseases — as  showing  what  they  are  when  left  to  them- 
selves, tl\e  corollary  is  one  not  flattering  to  our  professional 
vanity.  That  the  sick  often  recover  under  the  treatment  of 
these  practitioners  it  is  useless  to  deny;  that  many  acute  and 
dangerous  diseases  have  a  favorable  termination  when  sub- 
jected to  no  system  of  therapeutics  but  theirs,  must  be  admit- 
ted; that  they  are  cured  homoeopathically — by  the  millionth 
of  a  grain  of  nux  vomica,  or  the  quadrillionth  (1  000000,- 
000000-000000,000000,000000  000000)  of  a  grain  of  bella- 
donna, or  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  oi  sepia — we  certainly 
cannot  admit.  What  then  is  the  inference?  Clearly,  none 
other  than  this — that  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  unaided 
by  art,  would  often  accomplish  what  we  now  regard  as   tri- 
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umphs  of  medical  skill.  It  is  one  which  we  feel  no  plea* 
sure  or  pride  in  adopting;  but  if  it  is  true,  we  do  not  profit 
at  all  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  truth.  Medicine  is  not  per- 
fect; but  there  is  enough  about  it  intrinsically  valuable  and 
excellent  to  bear  the  touch  of  the  most  rigid  inquiry.  In  ad- 
hering to  it,  after  admitting  all  its  deficiencies,  we  feel  as- 
sured that,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Forbes,  we  "are  embracing 
a  system  which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  and 
a  yet  greater  amount  of.  good;  and  which,  above  all,  is,  or 
may  be  made,  in  its  exercise,  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  science,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  improvement;  while 
in  rejecting  homceopathy,  we  consider  that  we  are  discarding 
what  is  at  once  bad — useless  to  the  sufferer  and  degrading 
to  the  physician.*' 

A  great  Reformation  in  practical  medicine.  Dr.  Forbes  be- 
lieves to  be  impending.  This  is  his  ^^  Young  Pkysic^^  who, 
in  his  estimation,  has  a  task  only  a  little  less  difficult  than 
that  of  the  infant  Hercules  to  perform.  We  have  not  time 
to  follow  him  through  the  Augean  Stable  he  describes,  and 
repeat  his  account  of  the  nuisances  in  it  to  be  abated. 

With  a  good  deal  of  truth,  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  what 
is  not  true  in  this  vigorous  little  volume  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  some  others — ^much  that  appears  to  be  candid  and  fair,  but 
much  also  that  is  exaggerated — a  good  deal  of  tenderness 
towards  homoeofmthy,  and  not  a-  little  harshness  towards 
scientific  medicine;  and  it  may  be  questioned,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  the  author,  by  the  representation  he  has  giv- 
en of  the  two  systems,  has  conferred  any  real  benefit  upon 
his  profession. 
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Art.  VI. — Hie  Diagnosis^  Pathology,  and  Treaiment  qf  the  Diseases 
of  the  Oust.  By  W.  W.  Gk&hard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania;  one  of  the  PhyBicians  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  &c.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Philadelphia:  Ed.  Barrington  &  Geo.  D.  Haswell.  1846.  8vo. 
pp.  288. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  attained  among  the  medical 
writers  and  practitioners  of  this  country,  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion, and  a  work  from  his  pen  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
will  be  accredited  as  the  highest  authority  on  that  subject. 
Dr.  Gerhard  has  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  study- 
ing disease  in  a  large  hospital,  and  for  many  years  he  has  de- 
voted special  attention  to  thoracic  complaints.  As  indicated 
by  the  title-page,  this  is  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  im- 
portant additions  having  been  made  to  it,  the  results  of  his 
unwearied  devotion  to  hospital  and  private  practice.  It  forms, 
now,  a  very  complete  monograph  on  pectoral  diseases,  em- 
bracing not  only  the  physical  and  general  signs,  but  the  treat- 
ment also  of  such  affections.  The  work  stands  in  no  need 
of  any  commendation  from  us,  having  already  by  public 
opinion  been  assigned  a  place  among  our  best  iadigenous 
medical  productions. 


Art.  VII. — A  Compendium  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
'  Medicine,  delivered  hy  Professor  Chapman,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvtfnia.  Prepared  with  permission  from  Dr.  Chapman's  manuscripts, 
•and  published  with  his  approbation.  By  N.  D.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Fel- 
low  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  Physician  to  the 
Lyihg-in  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Philadelphia: — 
Lea  6c  Blanchard.     1846.    8to.     pp.  258. 

This  Compwidium  embraces  none  of  the  matter  previously 

given  to  the  public  in  the  two  volumes,  by   Professor  Chap- 

,  man,  on  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera, 
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and  on  Eruptive  Fevers,  &c.^  and  is  therefore  a  summary  of 
only  a  part  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  that  emi- 
nent teacher.  The  title  of  the  work  clearly  expresses  its 
character.  It  contains,  in  a  small  cotnpass,  the  substance  of 
what  Dr.  Chapman  communicates  in  his  lectures;  and  how- 
ever little'to  the  advantage  of  the  author  it  may  be  to  appear 
before  the  wc^rld  in  this  fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  will  find  a  great  convenience  in  hav- 
ing the  matured  experience  of  an  able  man  thus  served  up  in 
a  nut-shell.  We  have  not  room  to  make  quotations  from  the 
work;  it  we  could  do  so,  the  reader  would  see  that  in  this 
compendium  he  would  possess  a  work,  to  which  he  might  re- 
fer for  practical  hints  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — a  '•receipt 
6ooi'  on  medicine,  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  because 
emanating  from  one  of  the  first  minds  in  our  profession. 
Such  a  compendium  ought  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  elabo- 
rate lectures  of  which  it  purports  to  be  the  cream;  but  there 
is  an  ofiice  which  it  is  well  fitted  to  perform;  and,  as  a  re- 
membrancer to  the  author's  many  pupils,  and  a  book  of  easy 
reference  for  the  practising  physician,  it  is  likely  to  be  well 
received. 


Art.  VIII. — Fit€  Dissertaiumg  on  Fever.  By  Georae  Fordtck,  M. 
D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaiis;  Senior  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Reader  on  the  Practice  of  Physic 
in  London.  Second  American  edition  with  an  Introduction.  Phila- 
delphia:   £d.  Barrington  dc  Geo.  D,  HasweD.    1846.    8vo.    pp.  403 

This  celebrated  work,  the  author  of  which  was  bom  near- 
ly a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  appears  for  the  second  time 
before  the  profession  of  this  country,  having  been  issued  as  a 
number  of  the  Select  Medical  Library.  The  Introduction 
consists  of  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
by  Dr.  John  Bell,  editor  of  the  Library.  A  very  bad  style, 
tedious,  at  the  same  time   that  it  is  wanting  in  smoothness, 
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defective  punctuation,  and  an  arrangement  which  render- 
ed it  troublesome  to  refer  to  any  particular  passage  in  the 
Dissertations,  account  for  their  want  of  popularity.  That 
they  possess  much  intrinsic  value,  and  are  entitled  to  maintain 
a  place  among  the  mtoy  treatises  which  fever  has  since  call- 
ed forth,  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  informed  medical  readers 
and  critics.  In  a  word,  the  work  is  entitled  to  take  its  rank 
among  the  classics  in  medicine,  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  debt  under  which  Dr.  Bell  has  brought  us  by  its  re- 
publication; .  which  will  carry  many  a  reader  back  with  us  to 
the  days  of  our  pupilage,  when  ^'Fordyce  on  Fever"  made  a 
part  of  the  compact  little  library  from  which  we  were  wont 
to  derive  instruction.  Besides .  adding  the  Introduction,  the 
American  Editor  has  sub-divided  the  Dissertations,  and  affixed 
to  each  division  a  full  table  of  contents,  by  means  of  which  the 
difficulty  of  consulting  the  work  is  obviated.  The  number  of 
practitioners  is  not  small  who  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  adding  this  volume  to  their  stock  of  medical  books. 


Art.  IX. — A  Climcal  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Auscultatbih  and 
other  modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis;  intended  to  SimpUfy  the  Study  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  By  H.  M.  Hughes,  M,D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Assistant  Physician  to 
Ony*B  Hospital,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1846.  12ino. 
.  pp.  270. 

We  have  just  noticed  the  work  of  Dr.  Gerhard  on  a  sub- 
ject kindred  to  the  one  of  which  the  little  volume  of  Dr.  Hughes 
treats;  but  while  that  work  embraces  the  treatment,  as  well 
as  the  diagnosis  and  symptoms  of  thoracic  diseases,  this  is 
confined  to  these  latter  points.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  the  stu- 
dent how  he  shall  proceed  at  the  bed-side  of  patients,  whose 
ailments  of  the  chest  he  is  trying  to  comprehend.  "I  know," 
says  the  author,  ^Hhat  after  the  perusal  of  works  especially 

6  * 
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treating  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  pupils,  and  practitioners 
too,  are  often  quite  incapable  of  instituting  an  ordinary  ex- 
amination, and  of  distinguishing  the  more  common  physical 
signs.  With  terms  they  may  be  sufficiently  familiar;  the  the- 
ory of  morbid  sounds  may  not  be  unknown  to  them:  but  how 
•  •  • 

they  are  to  elicit  some  of  these  sounds,  and  how  they  are  to 
distinguish  others,  they  know  not.  They  cannot,  in  fact, 
pracHite  auscultation  and  percussion;  and  they  are  unacquain- 
ted with  the  mode  of  setting  about  it"  It  is  only  by  practice 
that  competent  knowledge  can  be  attained;  but  unless  one 
has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  clinical  instruction,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge.  This  work  was  written  to  aid  such  beginners, 
and  contains  directions  how  auscultation  and  percussion  are 
to  be  performed,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  indications 
afforded  by  them.  It  has  these  decided  advantages,  that  it  is 
small,  cheap,  and  intelligible;  and  written  as  it  is  by  one  who 
is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  it  is  confidently  recom- 
mended to  every  student  or  practitioner  who  needs  a  guide 
in  his  explorations  of  the  Chest  The  woodcut  which  is 
affixed  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  artificial  divis- 
ions of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 


Aax.  X.— TV  Practice  of  Surgery,  By  James  MiLua,  F.R.S  j:.. 
F.R.C.S.E.,  Profeasor  of  Surgery  in  the  UniYeni^  of  Edinbui^ 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  lofimiury;  Author  of  Principles  of  Snrgaj, 
&c.,  &c.     Philadelphia:    Lea  6c  Blanchard.    1846.    8fo.     pp.  496* 

So  numerous  of  late  have  been  the  publications  on  Suigery 
in  this  country,  that  another  volume  on  the  same  subject 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  called  for.  The  Lectures  of  CoUes 
and  Brodie,  the  popular  volumes  of  Liston,  and  the  works  of 
the  famous  Sir  A.  Cooper,  have  all  been  issued  within  a  few 
years,  not  to  speak  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  by   the  au- 
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thor  of  the  present  work,  the  reprint  of  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary^  the  New  York  edition  of  Velpeau's  elaborate 
treatise  on  Surgery,  and  the  splendid  quarto  volume  on  Ope- 
rative Surgery  by  Dr.  Pancoast  Judging  from  the  quick 
succession  in  which  these  works  have  followed  each  other, 
the  surgical  spirit  of  our  country  must  be  high.  The  author 
of  the  volume  before  us  modestly  disclaims  any  intention  to 
put  it  forth  ^^in  rivalry  of  the  excellent  works  on  practical 
surgery  which  already  exist."  It  is  intended  as  a  companion 
to  his  '^Principles  of  Surgery,''  the  two  volumes  together 
forming  a  text-book,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  his 
pupils.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  adopted  by  other  teach- 
ers of  surgery,  as  text-books,  is  decisive  proof  of  their  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  the  learner.  The  manner  of  the  au- 
thor is  the  best,  being  simple,  concise,  and  clear.  The  prac- 
titioner who  has  occasion  to  look  into  its  pages,  will  find  the 
practice  of  Surgery  laid  down  in  a  readable  compass,  with- 
out circumlocution,  or  unnecessary  citation  of  authorities. 


Abt.  XL — The  Natural  History  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth. 
By  Joseph  Fox,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Medicine, 
Puis;  Lecturer  on  the  Stmctore  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  at  Guy's 
Hospital;  and  Snigeon  Dentist  to  theur  Royal  Hig^inesses  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  First  American^  from  the  third  London  edition. 
BemodLed^  with  an  Introduction  and  numerous  adcHtums.  By  Chapin 
A.  Harris.  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Dentistry  and 
Dental  Pathology  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery;  Fellow 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons;  Member  of  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Faculty  of  Maryland;  Author  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Dental  Surgery,  &c.,  &c.  lUustntted  with  thirty  plates.  Phila- 
delphia: Ed.  Barrrington  &  Geo.  D.  Haswell.  1846.  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  440. 

Within  two  years,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  announce 
the  appearance  of  three  works  on  the  Teeth ,  all  of  them 
voluminous,  and  two  of  them  making  a  very  imposing  show. 
The  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
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comes  before  the  profession  in  our  country  with  all  the  ad* 
vantages  of  a  finished  mechanical  execution.  Its  size,  paper, 
type,  and  pictorial  illustrations  place  it  in  the  first  class  of  Ame- 
rican books  relating  to  Dentistry.  The  American  editor  en- 
joys a  high  rank  among  dental  surgeons,  and  he  has  brought 
his  brethren  under  renewed  obligations,  by  inducing  the  liber- 
al publishers  to  send  forth  the  celebrated  work  of  Fox  in  so 
tasteful  a  style.  Dr.  Harris  is  determined  that  the  dentists  of 
the  United  States  shall  possess  a  library;  and  in  his  own 
excellent  treftitise,  and  the  one  which  is  now  offered  for  their 
acceptance,  he  has  placed  within  their  reach  the  most  valua- 
ble stores  of  information  relative  to  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  Dentistry,  both  as  an  art  and 
science,  must  advance  in  our  country,  under  so  judicious  and 
industrious  a  culture. 


Art.  XII. — Elements  of  Physiolo^^  indvding  Physudogical  Anatomy^ 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Student.  By  William  d.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  FuUerism  Professor  of  Physiology  io  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution  of  Great  Britain;  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty; and  Correspondinff  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  &:c.  With  180  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & 
Blanchard.     1846.    8vo.    pp.  566. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  Physiolo- 
gy which  have  been  well  received.  His  "Principles  of  Phys- 
iology,^' published  some  years  ago,  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  readers;  besides  this  elaborate  work,  he  has  written  a 
"Popular  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology,"  which  Messrs. 
Lea  &  Blanchard  have  issued  in  this  country;  and  another 
volume  from  his  pen  entitled  "Principles  of  General  and  Com- 
parafhre  Physiology"  is  going  through  the  press  of  the  same 
publishers.  The  work  before  us  is  designed  especially  for 
students,  as  a  manual  to  accompany  them  in  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  physiological  science.  It  necessarily  combines, 
in  some  degree,  the  scope  of  his  two  larger  works,  yet  it  has 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  them,  the  plan  on  which  it  is  written  being  in  many 
respects  different.    He  commences  his  exposition  of  the  char- 
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acters  of  ^^organized  structures  and  of  vital  phenomena  by  a 
full  account  of  the  development  and  metamorphoses  of  cells^ 
and  of  the  purposes  which  these  effect  in  the  living  body, 
either  in  their  original  or  their  altered  condition.^'  Dr.  Car- 
penter believes  that  the  inferences,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  observations  on  this  subject,  ^^are  entitled  to  hold 
the  same  rank  in  physiological  science  as  that  taken  by  the 
doctrine  of  mutual  attraction  in  general  physics,  or  of  elec- 
tive affinity  in  chemistry."  They  are,  therefore,  early  in- 
troduced in  his  treatise,  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  their  con- 
sideration makes  one-fourth  of  the  entire  volume. 

The  science  of  physiology  was  never  more  rapidly  pro- 
gressive than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  for  this  reason  we 
require  frequent  publications  on  the  subject  to  keep  us  inform- 
ed of  the  accessions  made  to  it  from  year  to  year.  The  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  under  notice  is  an  original  laborer  in  this 
field,  and  is  contributing  his  share  towards  the  advancement 
of  the  science.  His  works  are  entitled  to  all  the  popularity 
they  have  enjoyed.  liis  is  a  vigorous,  comprehensive  mind; 
he  sees  clearly  the  subject  before  him,  and  imparts  to  his 
readers  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  considers  ^'the  typical 
facts"  of  the  science,  without  embarrassing  them  by  details. 
The  subjects  of  which  his  several  volumes  treat  possess  gfeat 
attractiveness,  and  his  readers,  as  they  go  along  with  him  in 
the  enunciation  of  his  strange  and  wonderful  truths,  will  find 
themselves  charmed  as  well  as  instructed. 


Art.  XIII. — ElemenU  of  Oiemstry,  including  (he  history  of  the  Impon- 
derabUs  and  the  Inorganic  Chemistry  of  the  late  Edward  TuRif  er,  M. 
D.,  F.R.S.L.&E.  Seventh  edition.  And  the  Outlines  of  Orsofdc 
Chemistry^  By  William  Greqort,  M.D  ,  &c.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Wi/A  Notes  and  Additions.  By 
Jamrs  B.  Rooers,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  Franklin 
Institute;  Lecturer  on  Medical  Chemistry,  &c.;  and  Kobkrt  £. 
Rogers,  M.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, 
University  of  Virginia,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwaite 
&:  Co«    1846.    8vo.    pp.  848. 

As  we  remarked  of  physiology,  just  now,  it  is  emphatical- 
ly true  of  chemistry,  that  it  requires  a  continual  posting  up, 
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in  order  that  men  may  know  what  new  triumphs  it  has  been 
achieving.  This  work  of  Dr.  Turner's  was  long  the  decided 
favorite  in  this  country  of  all  the  treatises  on  Chemistry.  So 
long  as  the  author  lived  he  continued  to  retouch  it,  issuing 
new  editions  from  time  to  time,  which  embraced  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  the  science.  When  his  lamen- 
ted death  occurred,  his  *^Elements"  gradually  declined,  or 
were  partially  superseded  by  more  modernized  works.  From 
this  temporary  eclipse  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  re- 
cover it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  effort  will  be  attended 
with  success.  All  that  this  admirable  system  needed  was  a 
periodical  revision,  keeping  it  up  with  the  march  of  chemical 
science.  Having  now  been  advanced  to  that  point,  it  will 
not  fail  to  resume  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  chem- 
ical text-books. 

We  received  a  copy  of  this  valued  work  from  the  publish- 
ers through  our  enterprising  booksellers,  Messrs.  Morton  & 
Griswold. 


Art.  XIV. — An  Introduction  to  Entamobgy;  cr  Elements  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Insects:  comprising  an  account  of  noxums  and  useful  In- 
sects,  of  their  metamorphoses,  food,  stratagems,  habitations,  societies,  mo- 
tions, noises,  hybematums,  instinct,  Sft.,  Sfc.  With  plates.  By  Wu*- 
LiAM  Ki&BT, 'M.A.,  F.R.S.&L.S.,  Rector  of  Barham,  and  William 
Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.&L.S.  From  the  6th  London  edition,  which 
was  correctea  and  considerably  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  Lea  6c  Bkn- 
chard.    1846.    8v.    pp.  600. 

In  the  very  entertaining  book  of  travels,  alluded  to  in  our 
last  number,  styled  the  ^^ Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,"  the  follow- 
ing amusing  incidents  are  related  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  having 
happened  while  he  was  in  Chili:  "One  day,  a  German  collector 
in  natural  history,  of  the  name  of  Renous,  called,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  an  old  Spanish  lawyer.  Renous,  alluding 
to  me,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  King  of  England 
sending  out  a  collector  to  their  country  to  pick  up  lizards  and 
beetles,  and  to  break  stones.     The  old  gendeman  thought  s6p- 
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riously  for  some  time,  and  then  said:  ^It  is  not  well — hay  un 
gcUo  encerrado  aqui  (there  is  a  cat  shut  up  here).  No  man 
is  so  rich  as  to  send  out  people  to  pick  up  such  rubbish.  I 
do  not  like  it:  if  one  of  us  were  to  go  and  do  such  things  in 
England,  do  not  you  think  the  King  of  England  would  very 
soon  send  us  out  of  his  <5ountry?'  Renous  himself,  two  or 
three  years  before,  left  in  a  house  at  S.  Fernando  some  cat- 
erpillars, under  charge  of  a  girl  to  feed,  that  they  might  turn 
into  butterflies.  This  was  rumored  through  the  town,  and 
at  last  the  Padres  and  the  Governor  consulted  together,  and 
agreed  it  must  be  some  heresy.  Accordingly,  when  Renous 
returned,  he  was  arrested." 

Perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  agree  with  the  old  lawyer, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  entomology :  if  so,  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  not  receiving  their  thanks  for  introducing  the 
above  work  to  their  acquaintance.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  physician  engaged  in  an  engrossing  practice,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  has  not  much  leisure  for  the  peru- 
sal of  books  unconnected  with  his  profession;  but  we  know 
just  as  well,  that  while  the  few  are  thus  immersed  in  business, 
the  many  have  the  command  of  more  time  than  they  are 
disposed  to  give  to  professional  reading.  How  many  are  the 
hours  wasted  by  nearly  every  young  physician,  waiting  for 
practice — anxious,  dreary  hours,  because  unoccupied!  Why 
not  spend  these  hours  in  the  study  of  such  works  as  that  of 
Kirby  and  Spence,  wherein  the  physiologist,  farmer,  horticul- 
turist, philosopher,  and  moralist,  may  find  matter  to  instruct 
him.  We  have  the  authority  of  at  least  one  wise  man,  that 
we  may  gain  wisdom  by  studying  the  habits  of  the  animals 
below  us.  "Go  to  the  ant,"  are  the  well  known  words  of 
Solomon,  "thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise; 
which,  having  neither  captain,  overseer,  nor  ruler,  prepares 
her  bread  in  the  summer  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

It  is  wise  in  us  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  intellectual 
enjoyments;  and  by  few  things  can  we  do  so  more  effi?ctual- 
ly  than  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  natural  history.  To  the 
Padres  and  Governor  of  Chili  it  appeared  a  v^ry  senseless  if 
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not  heretical  business^  to  be  hatching  butterflies,  and  breaking 
stones;  but  for  the  man  whose  taste  has  been  improved  by 
study,  there  is  a  charm  in  every  walk  of  nature — in  the  hum- 
blest insect  tribes,  volumes  of  instruction  —^sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything.'  Does  not  medicine  owe  to  the  in- 
sect race  a  valuable  remedy;  and  ts  it  not  to  the  same  race 
that  we  are  indebted  for  honey  and  for  silk?  But  not  to 
pursue  these  commonplaces,  we  close  our  notice  of  this  vol- 
ume on  Entomology,  which  will  be  found  by  those  who  read 
it  rich  in  curious  information,  by  a  short  extract  concerning 
the  medical  relations  of  insects,  of  which  the  authois  say: 
^^Had  I  addressed  you  a  century  ago,  I  could  have  made  this 
an  ample  history.  Amongst  scores  of  infallible  panaceas,  I 
should  have  recommended  the  woodlouse  as  a  solvent  and  ape- 
rient; powder  of  sUk-worm  for  vertigo  and  convulsions; 
millepeds  against  the  jaundice;  eancigs  to  strengthen  the 
nerves;  powdered  scorpion  for  the  stone  and  gravel;  Jlt/^water 
for  disorders  in  the  eyes,  and  the  lick  for  erysipelas.  I  should 
have  prescribed  ^ve  gnats  as  an  excellent  purge;  wasps  as 
diuretics;  lady-birds  for  the  colic  and  measles;  the  cock- 
chafer for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  and  the  plague;  and  ants 
and  their  acid  I  should  have  loudly  praised  as  incomparable 
against  leprosy  and  deafness,  as  strengthening  the  memory, 
and  giving  vigor  and  animation  to  the  whole  bodily  frame. 
But  these  good,  times  have  long  gone  by.  You  would,  I  fear, 
laugh  at  my  prescriptions  notwithstanding  the  great  authori- 
ties I  could  cite  in  their  favor;  and  even  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  a  more  modern  specific  for  toothache,  promulgated  by  a 
learned  Italian  professor,  who  assures  us  that  a  finger  once 
imbued  with  the  juice  of  fihinobatus  antiodontalgurus  will 
retain  its  power  of  curing  this  disease  for  a  twelvemonth!'* 

This  beats  homoeopathy. 

Kirby  &  Spence,  Carpenter,  Miller,  &c.,  may  be  found 
at  the  bookstores  of  J  as.  Maxwell  and  F.  W.  Prescott,  in 
this  city. 


SELECTIONS 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


Cause^  Nature^  and  Treatment  of  Western  Fevers. — Dr. 
Hunt,  of  Wisconsin,  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Everything 
written  concerning  Western  fevers  has  interest  for  those  who 
practice  physic  where  they  prevail.  Among  the  original 
communications  in  this  number  we  publish  the  speculations  of 
Dr.  Harris,  touching  malaria,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  feb- 
rifuges. Dr.  Hunt's  views  on  the  same  subjects  are  given 
in  a  summary  style;  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
conclusions  of  two  writers  who  have  studied  the  phenomena 
of  the  same  disease  a  thousand  miles  apart. — Eds. 

1.  Marsh  miasm  is  a  subtle  virus,  and  tbe  material  a^ent 
that  produces  the  various  (so  called)  bilious  fevers  of  the 
West. 

2.  This  poison  is  inhaled,  enters  thB  circulation,  and  acts 
as  a  disturbmg  cause  in  the  system  of  nutrition. 

3.  It  destroy  the  healthy  balance  between  composition 
and  decomposition,  or  assimilation  and  metamorphosis,  dimin- 
ishing or  entirely  suspending  the  former,  and  morbidly  in- 
creasing the  latter. 

4.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  vital  tissues  does  not  result 
in  the  formation  of  cholic  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia,  or  pro- 
per bile  and  urine,  but  in  an  abnormal  transformation. 

5.  The  transformation  of  the  living  organism  does  not 
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consist  in  the  oxidation  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  carbonic  acid  matter  and  animal 
heat,  as  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  fevers  and  those  of  high 
reaction. 

6.  For  want  of  centrifugal  force,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
'sedative  influence  of  the  poison,  this  mass  of  transformed  an- 
imal matter  with  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  central  vas^ 
cular  system,  and  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  hsematosis  the 
Wood  is  rendered  dark  and  thick. 

7.  Congestion  consists  in  an  overloaded  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system  with  this  impure  blood,  and  an  engorged  and 
obstructed  condition  of  the  liver,  and  a  consequent  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head. 

8.  The  brain,  in  all  cases  of  portal  congestion  and  hepa- 
tic  obstruction,  suffers  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  inferior 
circulation,  while  the  balance  is  thrown  upon  the  brain,  con- 
stituting what  might  with  propriety  be  called  hyperemia  of 
the.  encephalon^  which  may,  and  in  fact  often  does  terminate 
in  inflammation  of  this  organ  in  fatal  cases  of  congestive 
fever. 

9.  There  arc  three  grand  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
treatment  of  congestive  fever,  whether  of  the  intermittent, 
remittent)  or  continued  form;  viz:  1,  recall  the  circulation 
to  the  surface  and  extremities;  2,  stop  the  morbid  meta- 
morphoses of  the  vital  tissues;  3,  unload  the  liver  and  keep 
up  a  free  discharge  of  "bilious  matter"(?)  until  the  blood  is 
renovated. 

10.  The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, externally  and  internaWy. 

11.  The  second,  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
some  eutrophic  agent,  such  as  quinine,  salacine,  arsenic.  &c., 
which  will  act  on  the  system  of  nutrition,  neutralizing  the 
poison  or  fortifying  the  vital  powers  against  the  chemical,  or 
the  force  of,  assimilation  against  that  of  transformation,  and 
thereby  restore  the  balance  between  these  two  opposing 
movements  in  the  animal  economy. 

12.  The  third  and  last  indication  .  is  fulfilled  by  emetics, 
deobstruents  and  laxatives.  Ipecac,  makes  the  best  emetic- 
calomel  the  best  deobstruent;  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  and  jalap, 
the  best  cathartics. 

1 3.  Drastic  cathartics  should  generally  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  They  do  hurt  by  ir- 
ritating the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
therefore  increasing  the  congestion  by  diminishing  the  centri- 
fugal force,  or  ratner  by  increasing  the  centripetal;  also  by 
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producing  a  serous  discharge  from  the  portal  capillaries  with- 
out acting  particularly  upon  the  liver,  thereby  rendering  the 
blood  in  the  portal  vessels  more  thick  and  gluey,  which  is 
already  too  much  so  to  circulate  readily  through  this  organ. 
At  the  same  time  severe  purging  tends  powerfully  to  debili- 
tate the  patient,  without  the  least  possible  gain  in  the  first 
stage,  except  it  unloads  the  bowels  of  fecal  matter.  But  in 
the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  ^^bilious  matter"  is 
discharged  in  large  quantities  into  the  bowels,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  pretty  active  and  frequent  cathartics. 

14.  Profuse  perspiration  is  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  thickens  the  blood  and  debilitates  the  patient. 

Note. — I  have  known  patients,  almost  destitute  of  fat,  la- 
boring under  congestive  fever,  to  lose  five  pounds  in  weight 
a-day  for  several  days  in  succession;  and  the  only  secretions 
that  were  materially  increased,  were  those  of  the  liver  and 
bowels.  The  discharge  was  homogeneous,  mostly  black, 
and  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency.  The  respiration  was  slow 
and  oppressed,  and  the  surface  and  extremities  cool;  the 
pulse  sIqw  and  soft.  Now  if  the  tissues  did  not  pass  oft' 
through  the  liver  and  bowels,  where  did  they  find  their  exit? 


On  the  Treatment  of  Placenta  PrcBvia.  By  J.  J.  Tweed, 
Jr.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  London. — As  the  question  of  treatment 
in  cases  of  placenta  praevia  is  still  undecided,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  many  of  the  most  eminent  accoucheurs  at  variance 
on  the  point,  a  case,  illustrative  of  the  safety  of  what  may  be 
called  the  'new  practice,'  (although  in  reality  not  so),  cannot, 
I  think,  be  otherwise  than  interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
especially  when  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Statistics  have  already  showi\  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  modes  of  treatment;  still,  it  behooves 
every  one,  whatever  the  practice  he  adopts,  to  publish  the  re- 
sult, successful  or  unsuccessful.  Where  the  opportunities 
for  observation  occur  (fortunately,  we  may  say)  so  rarely,  it 
is  diflScult  for  a  man  to  form  an  opinion  on  his  own  experi- 
ence alone;  on  these  grounds,  I  venture  to  ask  a  space  in 
your  valuable  journal  for  the  publication  of  the  following 
case: — 

I  was  hastily  summoned  to  attend  a  patient,  Mrs.  D.,  aged 
22  years,  residing  in  Union-street,  in  the  seventh  month  of 
her  second  pregnancy,  (she  had  a  miscarriage,  at  the  fourth 
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month,  a  year  ago,)  on  Sunday  morning  November  7th.  On 
my  arrival,  I  learned  that  labor  pains  had  come  on  quite  sud- 
denly, about  nine  o'clock,  (it  was  now  half  past  ten),  accom- 
panied with  profuse  discharge  which  was  increased  at  each 
pain.  She  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  countenance  pallid,  com- 
plained of  being  ^faintish,'  with  short  pains  recurring  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  lour  minutes.  I  immediately  had  her  placed 
in  bed,  and  on  moving  her,  observed  a  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  on  the  carpet,  over  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  her 
clothes  were  also  saturated.  On  examination  per  vaginam, 
the  uterus  was  found  high  up,  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  thick  abd  rigid;  passing  the  finger  with- 
in the  OS,  the  placenta  could  be  distinctly  felt,  attached  im- 
mediately over  it;  each  contraction  of  the  uterus  gave  rise 
to  a  gush  of  blood.  1  immediately  plugged  the  vagma.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  the  plug  being  removed,  the  os  uteri 
was  found  less  rigid,  thinner,  and  dilated  to  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece,  each  pain  forcing  the  presenting  portion  of  the 
placenta  partly  through;  as  far  as  the  finger  could  reach,  no 
adhesion  of  the  placenta  could  be  detected.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  now  much  diminished;  in  fact,  it  had  almost  en- 
tirely ceased.  Dr.  Murphy,  who  now  kindly  saw  the  case 
with  me,  advised  again  the  plugging  of  the  vagina,  and  if  he- 
morrhage returned  to  any  extent,  to  introduce  the  hand,  and 
turn  the  child  immediately.  Two  hours  elapsed,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  the  plug  and  placenta  were  both  expelled. 
No  further  hemorrhage  occurred;  the  head  of  the  child,  with 
one  hand,  partly  protruded  through  the  os  uteri  at  each  pain. 
I  now  allbwed  the  labor  to  proceed  naturally  for  about  an 
hour;  the  pains  then  becoming  rather  inefficient,  two  doses 
of  the  secale  comutum  were  administered,  and  the  birth  of  a 
still-born  child  took  place,  exactly  an  hour  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta.  The  uterus  contracted  firmly,  and  tne  pa- 
tient is  doing  well. — London  Lancet. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
It  is  usual  for  the  more  important  public  bodies  m  France  to 
present  to  the  Kinff,  on  New  Year's  Day,  an  address,  *  to 
which  he  generally  makes  some  reply.  In  accordance  with 
this  annual  custom,  a  deputation  from  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  on  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent:— 
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.  Sire: — The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  through  our 
voices,  respectfully  unites  in  the  concert  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection which  rises  to  the  throne  from  every  part  of  France. 

Happy  to  think  that  it  deserves  the  powerful  protection 
with  which  your  Majesty  honors  it,  the  Academy  pursues 
with  zeal  the  course  of  its  useful  labors.  To  endeavor  to 
solve  the  numerous  and  varied  questions  which  interest  pub- 
lic health;  to  pursue  and  forward  the  progress  of  science; 
such  is  the  double  mission  which  is  confided  to  the  body 
which  we  represent.  All  the  labors,  all  the  desires,  of  the 
Academy  are  directed  to  one  object — the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  entrusted;  and  it  dares  to 
hope  that  its  efforts  have  not  remained  quite  sterile.  If  it  is 
true  that  public  esteem  and  approbation  have  rewarded  the 
endeavors  of  the  Academy,  the  thanks  of  its  members  are 
•due  to  your  Majesty,  who  deigns  to  afford  to  it  encourage- 
ment, protection,  and  support. 

May  the  Academy,  Sire,  present  you,  as  to-day,  for  ma- 
ny years,  the  homage  of  its  labors,  and  the  tribute  of  the 
gratitude  which  it  feels.  This  is  its  most  ardent  wish  as  it 
is  that  of  all  Prance,  the  tranquility,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  valuable  existence* 

The  King  answered  in  the  following  terms: — 

1  am  gratified  and  moved  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  I  appreciate  the  im- 
portance and  the  utility  of  your  labors,  and  i  am  happy  to 
learn  that  the  protection  which  I  so  willingly  give  to  the 
Academy  has  contributed  to  increase  the  merited  considera- 
tion which  it  commands.  No  one  better  than  1  can  appreci- 
ate the  services  which  you  render,  of  which,  indeed,  I  anj 
4Fnyself  a  good  example;  for  in  spite  of  my  seventy-two 
years,  I  am  in  good  health,  as  you  see.  May  you  gentle- 
oien,  long  continue  to  serve  humanity  and  science. 

Ibid. 


Rupture  of  the  Stomach  in  a  Boy.  By  J.  Steavart  Al- 
len, Esq.,  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 
On  Thursday,  December  11th,  1845,  an  inquest  was  held  at 
the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  before  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.,  on 
the  body  of  a  boy  named  James  Geogehan,  aged   10  years. 
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The  boy  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  for  upwards 
of  eiffht  years^  during  which  time  he  had  been  frequently  ail- 
ing, but  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  death  he  had  appeared 
in  his  usual  health.    On  Sunday  ni^ht,  about  12  oVlock^  the 
nurse  of  the  school  heard  him  moaning  in  bed,  and  afterwards 
going  to  the  water-closet.    She  rose  and  Questioned  him.   He 
complained  of  extreme  pain  over  the   abdomen,  which  was 
much  enlarged.     He  was  brought  over  to  the  Infirmary  about 
a  quarter  before  1  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.    When  ad- 
mitted, he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  countenance  sunk,  ex-  i 
tremities  cold,  and  pulse  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  he  had  \ 
an  increasing  desire  to  vomit,  but  could  bring  nothing  up;  the 
abdomen  was  greatly  distended,  and  very   tense.    Warmth 
was  applied  over  the  body,  mustard  sinapisms,  turpentine  fo- 
mentations, &c.,  and  stimulants  were  administered  mtemally, 
but  without  effect;  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  at  half  past  3 
on  the  same  morning,  about  four  hours  (as  well  as  could  be             • 
ascertained)  after  his  first  complaining  of  pain. 
The  following  were  the  post-mortem  appearances: 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended,  the  false  ribs  be- 
ing pushed  outwards,  quite  altering  the  natural  shape  of  the 
body;  the  lungs  were  healthy;  the  pericardium  so  intimately 
adhering  to  the  heart  that  it  could  not  be  separated.     On 
opening  the  abdomen,  a  rush  of  foetid  air  took  place;  the  sto- 
mach was   found   collapsed,   much  enlarged,  and  stretching 
across  the  abdomen;  the  small  intestines  were  also  much  dis- 
tended with  air  and  semi-digested  food.    On  raising  the   sto- 
mach, a  rupture  was  found  to  have  taken  place  at  its  cardiac 
extremity,  through   which   a  portion  of  the  contents  had  es- 
caped into  the  abdomen;  the  stomach  still  contained  about  a 
pint  of  pulpy  semi-digested  food.    On  removing  the  contents 
-the  mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be  soft,  and  presented   a 
mottled  appearance;  the   pyloric  extremity  was  much  thick- 
ened, and  firmly  contracted,  inclosing  in  its  folds  two  small 
pieces  of  potato;  so  close  was  the  contraction,  that  when  the 
stomach   was  filled  with  i^ter,  it  would  not  permit  a  drop  to 
pass.     The  caecum  was  contracted,  and  throughout,  the  cali- 
bre of  the  large  intestines  was   very   small,  in   some   places 
not  being  wider  than  a  common  quill;  there  were  portions  of 
the  large  intestines,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  dull  reddish  color;  there  was  considerable  congestion  of 
the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  in  other  respects 
that  organ  was  healthy. 

This  case   is  'remarkable  as  one  of  spontaneous  rupture 
without  ulceration;  but  it  should  be  remarked   that  the   boy 
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had  for  some  years  suffered  from  deficient  nutrition;  he  gen^y 
rally  ate  largely,  but  seemed  to  derive  little  benefit  from  his 
food.  The  stomach  has  since  been  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. The  white  spots  which  gave  the  mucous  membrane 
a  mottled  appearance,  were  found  to  be  mucous  follicles  much 
enlarged,  and  distended  with  their  natural  secretion;  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  soft,  and  loaded  with  fluid.  These  were 
the  only  morbid  appearances  that  could  be  detected  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach. — Ibid, 


Potato  Disease. — Dr.  Playfair,  in  a  lecture  lately  delivered 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
stated,  that  he  concluded  from  all  his  researches  into  the  po- 
tato disease,  that  the  potato  labored  under  dropsy! — a  singu- 
lar enough  conclusion  for  a  chemist  to  draw;  for  a  sound  and 
a  diseased  potato,  each  dus  from  the  same  locality  or  root, 
when  sliced  and  dried,  will  be  found  to  contain  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  like  proportion  of  moisture. — Ibid. 


Alleged  Cure  for  Rheumatism. — A  worthy,  kind-hearted 
gentleman  assured  us  the  other  day,  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  never  failing  remedy  for  rheumatism,  in  all  its  protean 
forms.  It  was  this:  carry  a  bit  of  brimstone  in  the  panta- 
loons pocket,  habitually,  and  never  be  without  it.  On  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  dis- 
ease was  either  cured  or  kept  at  bay,  he  at  once  solved  the 
problem  by  saying  the  sulphur  was  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
the  seat  of  the  malady! — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Fever  in  Africa. — The  days  of  out-and-out  Broussaism  are, 
thank  God,  passed;  and  medical  men,  even  in  France,  have 
now  found  out  that  a  fever  is  not  necessarily  an  inflamma- 
tion. The  possession  of  Algieria,  if  it  has  not  been  very 
useful  to  our  neighbors  in  a  commercial  or  political  point  of 
view,  has  at  least,  had  the  eflect  of  teaching  the  medical  ofli- 
cers  of  their  army — and  the  important  lesson  has  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  civil  practitioners — to  abandon  many 
of  the  principles  of  their  early  professional  education  in  Paris, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  enlightened  and  successful 
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method  of  treating  the  fevers  of  Africa,  which  are  almost  in« 
variably  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  character.  Bark, 
opium,  and  wine,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  the  place  of 
venesection  and  ptisans.  In  these  fevers,  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  patient;  for  the 
state  of  the  mind  has  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  aiding  or 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed  for 
their  subjugation.  Often  has  the  expected  fit  of  ague  been 
observed  not  to  occur,  if  the  attention  has  been  intensely  oc* 
cupied  by  something  of  absorbing  interest,  or  if  the  feelings 
have  been  strongly  roused  by  some  joyou?  or  alarming  intel- 
ligence.— Med.  Chir.  Rev. 


Devergie's  Ointment  for  Chilblains, — Lard,  seven  drachms 
and  a  half;  creasote,  ten  drops;  solution  subacetate  of  lead, 
ten  drops;  watery  extract  of  opium,  a  grain.  Mix  for  an 
ointment. — Dub.  Hos.  Gaz. — Ibid. 


Artificial  Teeth. — The  manufacture  and  application  of  ar- 
tificial teeth  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that,  when  properly  fixed  in 
the  mouth,  it  is  difficult  Vor  a  common  observer  to  tell  where- 
in they  differ  from  the  natural  organs.  They  are  made  so  as 
not  only  to  resemble  these,  but  also  to  be  worn  with  comfort 
and  to  subserve,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed.  But  notwithstanding  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  this  branch  of  the  dental  art  has  been  brought, 
the  bungling  and  clumsy  manner  in  which  they  are  construc- 
ted and  applied  by,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  dentists,  it  is  real- 
ly questionable  whether  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  more  injury  than  benefit  That  a  vast  amount  of 
mischief  does  result  from  their  application,  is  undeniable. 
But,  however  much  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  an  evil  which 
cannot  be  remedied,  as  long  as  empiricism  in  dentistry  is 
encouraged  and  prevails  to  the  extent  to  which  it  at  present 
does. 

In  the  application  of  an  artificial  crown  to  the  root  of  a 
natural  tooth,  the  simplest  of  all  the  methods  of  inserting  ar- 
tificial teeth,  much  judgment  is  required  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  operation  ou^ht,  or  ought  not  to 
be  performed.    It  may  be'^roductive  of  incalculable  advan- 
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tage  or  injury,  as  it  may  be  performed  under  favorable  or  un- 
favorable circumstances.  For  example,  an  artificial  crown 
skilfully  applied  to  a  perfectly  sound  root  situated  in  a  socket 
free  from  all  disease  and  moVbid  tendency,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  a  person  of  a  good  constitution,  constitutes  the  very  best 
and  most  durable  substitute  that  can  be  employed  for  the  loss 
of  the  crown  of  a  superior  incisor  or  cuspidatus;  but  if  ap- 

f)lied  to  a  dead  root  or  to  one  situated  in  a  diseased  alveo- 
us,  or  from  which  there  is  a  discharge  of  foetid  matter,  or  to 
one  which  is  very  soft  and  situated  in  the  mouth  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  an  exceedingly  susceptible  habit  of  body,  it  may 
be  productive  of  lasting  and  irreparable  injurv. 

In  the  application  of  artificial  teeth  on  pfate,  either  with 
or  without  clasps,  a  much  greater  amount  oi  judgment,  skill, 
and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  economy, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  are  required,  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  patient  the  advantages  capable  of  being  derived  from 
such  substitutes,  and  to  prevent  the  injury  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced by  them  when  constructed  and  fixed  in  the  mouth  in 
an  improper  manner.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  so 
adjusted  and  applied  as  to  restore  the  symmetry  and  contour 
of  the  face  and  to  be  useful  in  the  mastication  of  food,  in 
enunciation,  and  to  be  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  by  the 
patient.  To  secure  these  advantages,  the  teeth  should  be  of 
the  right  size  and  color,  correctly  arranged  on  the  plate,  and 
this  latter  accurately  adopted  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
parts  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  If  the  contrivance  is  to  be  held 
m  the  mouth  by  means  of  clasps,  these  should  be  wide,  and 
so  applied  to  the  teeth  intended  to  be  embraced  by  them,  as 
to  give  to  it  the  greatest  stability,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
wimout  exerting  any  unequal  or  undue  pressure  upon  them, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  piece  may  be  easily  and  readily 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  patient. 

But  preparatory  to  their  application,  the  remaining  teeth, 
if  there  be  any  in  the  mouth,  and  the  gums  should  be  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  it  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  wait  from 
six  weeks  to  six  months,  after  having  instituted  the  necessa- 
ry preparatory  surgical  treatment,  before  artificial  teeth,  fix- 
ed on  plate,  can  be  permanently  and  advantageously  applied, 
for  the  reason,  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  alveolar  border, 
after  the  removal  of  the  teeth,  undergo  a  very  great  and  stri- 
king change.  If  the  teeth  be  applied  before  the  completion 
of  these,  the  plate  will  soon  lose  its  adaptation,  and  bear  un- 
equally on  the  parts  which  it  coders,  and  thus,  be  productive 
of  initation,  as  well  as  afford  lodgments  in  the  places  where 
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it  does  not  touch,  to  extraneous  matter,  which  soon  becomes 
offensive  and  imparts  to  the  breath  an  offensive  odor. 

It  is  equally  improper  to  apply  a  plate  over  the  roots  of 
teeth.  Whenever  it  is  done,  the  softer  parts  around  them 
become  inflamed  and  spongy,  and  vitiate  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth.  In  this  way,  they  are  not  only  rendered  hurtful  to 
the  remaining  teeth,  but  also  unfit  for  the  purpose^for  which 
they  are  designed.  Besides,  a  dental  substitute  thus  applied, 
cannot  be  worn  with  comfort  or  satisfaction,  nor  be  made  to 
subserve  any  valuable  purpose  whatever. 

But  it  is  often  necessary  to  apply  artificial  teeth  almost 
immediately  after  removing  the  natural  ones.  In  this  case,  a 
temporary  set  should  be  prepared,  which,  however,  should 
only  be  worn  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  no  case 
should  a  plate  be  applied  over  a  dead  root. 

When  the  substitute  is  held  in  the  mouth  by  means  of 
clasps,  it  shbuld  be  removed  twice  a  day,  and  cleansed.  The 
teetn,  too,  to  which  the  clasps  are  applied,  should  also  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  every  time  it  is  removed.  These  are  pre 
cautions  which  should  be  strictly  observed  by  all  who  wear 
artificial  teeth  inserted  in  this  manner.  If  they  be  neglected, 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  which  get  between  the  clasps 
and  the  teeth,  will  become  corrosive,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  thrown  out  as  hints  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  practitioner.  We  might  say  much 
more,  but  our  limits,  at  present,  will  not  permit  us  to  enlai^e 
upon  the  subject.  At  some  future  period  we  may  enter 
more  into  detail. — StocktorCs  Dental  Intelligencer, 


Case  of  Extreme  Diffusion  of  Odors, — Dr.  Wilcocks,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  states  the  following  fact: 

When  at  sea,  two  years  ago,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  myself  and  many  of  the 
other  passengers  observed  a  smoky  odor,  which  lasted  during 
several  successive  days.  An  appeal  was  made  to  our  captain 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  .informed  us  that 
he  had  frequently  remarked  it  before,  and  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  long  continuance  of  the  easterly  winds,  which  carried 
the  odor  oi  burning  peat  far  out  to  sea. 
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Opium  Treatment  of  Rheumatism. — The  most  important 
rule  to  be  remembered  in  employing  opium  for  the  cure  of 
acute  rheiimatism  is,  that  full  and  sufficient  doses  shall  be 
exhibited.  I  have  heard  of  the  opiate  treatment  having  disap- 
pointed those  who  have  tried  it.  On  inouiry,  I  have  Teamed 
that  in  those  cases  it  has  been  given  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
grain  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour.  This  is  not  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism  by  opium;  it  is  making  the  patient  worse  than 
before;  it  is  inflicting  on  the  patient  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  stimulant  effects  of  the  drug,  and  withholding  from  him 
all  the  benefits  of  its  sedative  influence.  The  opium  should 
always  be  increased  in  dose,  both  as  to  frequency  and  quanti- 
ty, until  the  patient  feels  entire  relief;  and  should  be  then 
kept  up  at  that  dose  until  the  complaint  is  steadily  declining. 
Dr.  Corrigan  in  Med.  Exam. 


Premature  Interments. — It  is  stated  that  the  cases  of  pre- 
mature interments  in  France,  prevented  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, amount,  since  the  year  1833,  to  94.  Of  these  35 
persons  awoke  of  themselves  from  their  lethargy  at  the  mo- 
ment the  funeral  ceremony  was  about  to  commence;  13  re- 
covered in  consequence  of  the  aflfectionate  care  of  their  fami- 
lies; 7  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  coffins  in  which 
they  were  inclosed;  9  owed  their  recovery  to  wounds  inflic- 
ted by  the  needle  in  sewing  their  winding  sheet;  5  to  the 
sensation  of  suffocation  they  experienced  in  their  coffin;  19 
to  their  interment  having  been  delayed  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances; and  6  to  their  interment  having  been  delayed  in 
consequence  of  doubts  having  been  entertained  of  their  death. 
Prov.  Med.  6f  Surg.  Jour. — Med.  Exam. 


Asserted  Injurious  Effects  of  the  Manufacture  of  Lucifer 
Matches. — Several  German  practitioners,  and  among  others, 
M.  Heyfelder,  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at  Erlangen,  have 
published  a  number  of  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  the  patients  having  thus 
been  employed.  M.  Bricheteau,  wishing  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  these  statements,  with  reference  to  the  asserted  cause 
of  the  disease,  has  carefully  visited  all  the  manufactories  in 
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which  chemical  matches  are  made  in  Paris  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  results  of  M.  Bricheteau's  investigations  do  not 
appear  to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  Germany.  Among 
the  two  thousand  workpeople,  men  and  women,  who  are 
thus  employed  in  or  near  Paris,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  sin- 
gle well-authenticated  case  of  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones 
has  occurred.  Three  or  four  cases  of  disease  of  the  maxil- 
lary are  mentioned  by  him,  but  he  states  that  the  disease  was 
either  syphilitic,  or  existed  before  the  patients  had  worked 
at  the  ractory. 

The  manufacturers  have  remarked,  that  the  vapors  that  re- 
sult from  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  the  matches,  which 
contain  sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acid,  make  the  workpeople  cough,  and  that  the  coughs  thus 
occasioned  are  more  troublesome  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  ventilation  of  the  workshops  not  being  then  so 
ffood;  but  they  have  not  observed  any  other  symptoms. — 
Jour,  de  Med — Bos.  Med.  Sf  Surg.  Jour. 
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National  Medical  Convention. — The  National  Medical  Con- 
vention at  New  York,  having  transacted  all  the  business  for 
which  it  was  convened,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next  The  following  resolution 
offered  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Bartles,  of  New  York,  led  to  a  protrac- 
ted discussion  in  the  convention,  and  was  finally  referred  to 
a  committee,  with  directions  to  report  on  the  subject  at  the 
meeting  in  Philadelphia: 

Resolved^  That  the  union  of  the  business  of  teachmg  and 
licensing,  in  tbef  same  hands,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  liable 
to  great  abuse  in  practice.  Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to 
license  on  medical  colleges,  and  State  and  county  medical 
societies,  it  should  be  restricted  to  one  board  in  each  State, 
composed,  in  fair  proportion,  of  representatives  from  the  med- 
ical colleges,  and  the  profession  at  lar^e,  and  the  pay  for 
whose  services,  as  examiners,  should,  m  no  degree,  depend 
on  the  number  licensed  by  them. « 
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HATTONAL    MEDICAL    COHYEVTIOH. 

This  body  assembled,  Tuesday  the  6th  of  M^y,  at  the  University 
Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  assemblage  em- 
braced one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  members,  from  sixteen  States. 
The  medical  schools  represented  in  the  Convention  were,  the  two 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  the 
Vermont  Medical  College,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  in  Mas- 
Bachu«)etts,  Medical  Institute  of  Yale  College,  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  the  Washington  Medi- 
cal  College  of  Baltimore,  La  Porte  University,  the  Illinois  Medical 
College,  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Franklin  Medical 
College.  Among  the  teachers  in  medical  schools,  we  remark  the 
names  of  Professors  Pattison,  Bedford,  Parker,  Knight,  Lee,  Beck, 
Patterson,  At  lee,  Baxley,  Pope,  and  Clymer.  Several  editors 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  John  Bell,  Dr.  Hays,  Dr.  Fenner,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Flint. 

A  temporary  organization,  preparatory  to  the  regular  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  was  effected  by  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  Chairman^  and  Dr.  Buell,  of  New  York,  as  Secre- 
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tary.  Dr.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Convention;  Dr.  BcII,  and  Dr.  Delafield,  Vice  Pre^^idents;  and  Dr. 
Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Savanah,  Secretaries. 

Dr.  Bedford  offered  the  following  resolution  which  he  accompani. 
ed  by  some  remarks  intended  to  show  that  i^  was  useless  to  proceed 
unless  the  convention  were  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it 
is  called,  a  Naiumal  Convention, 

"Whereas,  the  object  of  this  Convention  has  not  been  carried  out; 
and  whereas,  a  full  representation  from  the  Medical  Colleges  and 
Universities  is  necessary;  and  whereas,  the  call  hus  been  defeated  by 
the  absence  of  (he  necessary  members  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  that,  therefore,  this  Convention  do  adjourn  sine  die,** 

This  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  74  to  2;  whereupon  Dr.  Cly- 
mer,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

** Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  provide  other  ac- 
commodations than  the  present  for  the  sittings  of  this  Convention.'' 

Dr.  Beadell,  of  New  York,  moved  as  an  amendment,  "that  this 
Convention  do  immediately  adjourn  to  the  rooms  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians."  Dr.  Bedford  made  a  brief  explanation, 
in  which  he  disavowed  any  sentiments  of  hostility  or  disrespect  to- 
wards the  Convention.  Dr.  Pattison  followed  his  colleague  in  the 
same  strain,  and  concluded  by  remarking,  thHt,  after  these  explana- 
tions, **if  the  Convention  think  right  to  refuse  the  courtesies  and  ci- 
vilities of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  all 
he  had  to  say  was,  *God  speed  them.'  "  The  disclaimers  were  es- 
teemed satisfactory,  and  the  removal  did  not  take  place. 

The  Convention  was  in  session  two  days,  and  when  it  adjourned 
it  did  so  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May  next.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions  adopted  we  note  the  following,  as  among  the  most  important. 
They  were  offered  by  Dr.  Hays,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Patiison. 

** Whereas,  It  has  been  sliown,  by  experience,  that  the  association 
of  persons  engngrd  in  the  same  pursuit,  facilitates  the  aituinment  of 
their  common  ohjer  is;  therefore, 

*'R€Sfilred,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  medical  profoj^sion  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  a  National  Medical  Association,  for  the 
protection  of  their  imeresis.  for  the  maintenance  of  their  honor  and 
respectability,  for  the  advancement  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  ex^ 
tension  of  their  usel fulness. 
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* 

*'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a 
plan  of  organization  for  such  an  association,  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

^'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  issue  an  address  to  the  different  regularly  organized  Societies 
and  chartered  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  and  inviting  them 
to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  tbe 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

''Resolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  and  elevated  stand- 
ard of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  should  be  adopted  by 
all  the  medical  schooIsTin  the  United  Slates,  and  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  young  men,  before  being  re- 
ceived as  students  of  medicine,  should  have  acquired  a  suitable  pre- 
liminary educaiion,  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
report  on  the  standard  of  the  acquirement  which  should  be  exacted 
of  such  young  men,  and  to  report  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

''Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States  should  be  governed  by  the  same  code  of  medical  ethics, 
and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a  code  for  thai 
purpose  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wed. 
nesday  in  May,  1847." 

We  are  truly  gratified  at  the  results  of  the  Convention,  and  es. 
pecially  at  the  perseverance  manifested  by  its  members.  They 
were  not  discouraged  by  the  partial  attendance,  but  resolved  to  hold 
on  and  hold  out,  until  more  interest  should  be  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  profession.  We  predict  that  the  next  Convention  will 
be  more  generally  attended, — that  the  medical  schools  and  societies 
will  be  more  numerously  represented,  and  that  great  benefits  will 
yet  flow  from  these  assemblages. 

We  have  compiled  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  from  the  New  York  papers.  A  more  detailed  report 
may  soon  be  expected,  the  Convention  having  decided  to  publish  its 
proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  to  distribute  ten  thousand  copies 
of  tbe  same  among  the  profession. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A8AF(BTIDA   HO    PSSVEVTiyB    OP   XKA8LBB. 

Dr.  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  thinks  it  worlh  his  while  to  show, 
that  Dr.  Harper  (see  vol.  3,  this  Journal,  new  series,  p.  455)  has  not 
made  out  the  claims  of  asafoetida  to  be  regarded  as  a  preventive  of 
measles.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  his  letter,  deeming 
any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject  quite  unnecessary. 

"In  order  to  prove  anything  a  preventive,  we  must  first  prove  that 
measles  is  contagious,  which  I  think  would  be  very  difficult  to  do, 
and  secondly,  we  must  prove  that  when  it  rages  epidemically,  every 
person  who  has  not  had  the  disease,  must  necessarily  be  attacked  by 
it.  To  examine  these  two  points,  however,  would  lead  me  beyond 
the  limits  which  I  set  for  this  note.  My  object  is  merely  to  dis- 
prove  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Harper  by  my  own  direct  and  but  recent 
experience.  Neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  children  ever  had  the 
measles.  During  the  recent  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  this  city 
and  neighborhood,  I  attended  and  saw  at  least  one  hundred  cases 
in  all  its  various  stages,  handled  the  patients  while  they  were  in 
perspiration,  sat  on  the  side  of  their  beds;  in  short,  was  in  the  closest 
contact  with  them,  and  not  seldom  in  ten  minutes  after  thus  band* 
ling  a  patient  with  measles,  and  without  washing  my  hands  or 
changing  my  clothes,  I  would  nurse  or  play  with  my  own  children, 
and  yet  neither  myself  n^  any  of  piy  chUdren  have  as  yet  manifest 
ted  the  least  symptoms  of  the  disease, 

''Had  I  or  my  family,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  used 
any.  soi-disant  preventive,  I  might,  like  Dr.  Harper,  have  beien  in. 
duced  to  give  it  the  credit  of  our  protection." 

April  10th,  1846. 


Hydrotkorax. — Self-EmascvJatunL  549 

A  Case  of  Bydrothorax  stLccesrfuHy  treated.    By  Drs.  Cbitk  and 
Bbtsacheb,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio. 

James  Wolf,  set.  18  years,  of  delicate  constitution,  a  chair-maker 
by  occupation,  had  been  two  months  under  medical  treatment  when 
fiist  seen  by  us.  We  found  him  extremely  debilitated,  with  hard 
pulse;  carotids  throbbing;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  anorexia;  epis- 
taxis;  water  in  the  chest,  which  was  heard  making  its  peculiar  sound 
when  he  shifted  his  position.  In  consequence  of  the  hydropic  col- 
lection he  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and  slept  sitting  propped  up  in 
bed.  His  feet  were  much  swollen,  and  from  his  long  confinement 
in  his  extremely  emaciated  condition  bed  sores  had  been  formed 
about  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Reduced  as  was  the  patient  we  resorted  to  venesection.  After, 
wards  we  applied  a  blister  over  the  sternum,  and  followed  this  by 
tartar  emetic  ointment  to  the  same  part.  In  addition,  we  gave  him 
calomel,  squills  and  gamboge,  as  a  purgative  and  diuretic,  and  em- 
ployed  nitrate  of  potash  and  digitalis  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
arterial  excitement.  By  a  steady  perseverance  in  this  course  for 
SIX  weeks,  the  young  man  was  relieved  of  all  his  distressing  symp- 
toms,  and  is  now  in  robust  health. 

April  27th,  1846. 


A  Case  of  Self. Emasculation.      By  C.  Gliddov  Youko,  M.D., 
«  of  Greenwood,  La. 

I  was  called  in  the  fall  of  1837,  to  see  Mr.  P.,  a  married  man, 
in  respectable  circunoHtances,  aged  about  35  years,  the  father  of  five 
children,  who,    in  a  state  of  mental  despondency,  produced  by  reli- 

S'ous  excitement  and  domestic  troubles,  had  emasculated  himself. 
e  was  an  exemplary  member  and  class  leader  in  the  Methodist 
church,  and  was  much  in  the  habit  of  shouting,  which  was  so  diss- 
greeable  to  his  wife  that  she  required  him  to  dosist,  on  pain  of  for- 
felting  his  connubial  rights.  Shortly  afterwards  she  discovered  that 
he  had  deliberately  sharpened  his  knife  and  maimed  himself  as  above 
mentioned;  taking  out  nrst  one  testicle  and  then  the  other,  after  the 
manner  of  castrating  pigs.  As  he  was  ignorant  of  the  danger  of 
hemorrhage,  or  the  means  of  guarding  against  it,  he  had  cut  the 
cord  directly  across,  and  both  spermatic  arteries  were  bleeding  when 
I  got  to  him.  I  found  him  alnost  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood; 
he  had  fainted  several  times;  the  scrotum  was  filled  with  coagula.  I 
quickly  cleared  the  coagula  from  one  side,  and  found  that  the 
cord  had  retracted  so  far  within  the  abdominal  ring  as  to  be  scarcely 
within  reach;  but  a  tenaculum  introduced  by  the  side  of  my  fin^et 
enabled  me  to  bring  down  and  secure  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  I 
did  successively.  By  a  little  stimulus  be  was  revived,  and  his  re. 
covery  took  place  without  a  single  untoward  symptom. 
May,  1846. 
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